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1 1 ww in 1*0\ win II our ci tilth > w is thn item d with im i- 
siou, and tin uinn dI Fruin siumd ilnuM nniith™, that i 
grt it living pmt, V\ ndswortli wruti these 1 huh — 

In our lulls « h mg 

Armourv ol tli niviti ill kiu n ht<< tfild 

imM It fru or tlu who vim ik the t nj, i 

1 h it *>»hak>i » r» • hj ike 

\im 1 this was no lilli hoist Hit t iimvitii ltlwcm Fug 
1 in l s fret him ami tlu lium ol V ngl uni t, git it< *t wntir was 
nut an iiiiLgman mu llu irmoiiry that was hung in 
1 t ur lulls was not tin I ri i«tpHl< uud flit* hi hint tint our 
1 it In rs wort at \giuiourt llu * irmonrj * to wliuli tlu 
poet alluths w is llu inlu ritaiu t of thoughts mil fillings 
which ml had derived from the gnat minds who had gone 
lu foie us From /urn whose name “ is tlu gri.itest m our 
litirtUure — it is tlu gr< iftst in all litnatiue, f — wi luvi n 
ctived but h a slock ol loiiMiholii thoughts, jj iduully hut 
sillily altering into On 1 nitiinilsiml during suiassni gau 
i at ions, that we “who spi ik the tongui which lie spike 
“must U 1m, or ilu ' Nor w is it tint wt win to hud in tlu 
mass of writings whu h Shiksj* re* luw bupiiathid to us an\ 
sjm citu < xhortations to fimloin, anv ripturous dec 1 imations 
on our national greitucss, any mi < use to that pride whuh all 
nations feel, and would U unworthy of the name of nation if 
they did not feel There is much m Shaksptre to excite, m 

• Mrs have placed At the h ol m tins pAj* r the nito^nj h of \\ in v 

**hak ipuh ropiid from his undoubted si^nitun in tlu vglunu. of 
Mont i ((file's )jms)s by John Fiona which was purchased fur a large, 
sum bv the Trustee* of the British Museum Hits aut wn|h his tit 
•t rest tin long disputed (junction of tlu. m mJc i » u h eh the pod ur ft 
Am name sir Frederic Madden lias satis actordy showu in a h Iti r 
published in the * Arehwologia, vol kxul , that m the Hi e otlier at kn j» 
ledged genuine signature* in esIeUnce namely, in the threw attach i*l to 
his will, and the two aSxed to deeds connected with the mortgage and 
sale of a property lu Ulark friars. « the poet always wrote In* name 
SHAkbPB&E, and eoumjuintly, that those who have inserted an e 
•Iter the h or ana in the second syllable, do not write the same (as far 
as we are able to judge) In the same manner as the poet himself uni 
formly would authorize us to do ' In the K Watford ftegUtir, buth at 
hie baptism and banal says *mi F Madden the name is spelt Shaktpere 
We may add that in tht same registers, the entries of the baptism or his 
three children, and of the banal of his sou (whuh entries were, most 
probably mode under Ms own inspection), are spelt Shtktprre flie 
printers, however, during his life, mud in fh« folio of IfM. spell buna rot 
Shakespeare A fanoua controversy has Wen going on for two vears 
am tM* subject, which much re-ciubl** that uf the lagendwt u and 
fm/#»e«hdas In * Gullivers Travels M We choose to tielong to the party 
who apell the name as the poet wroteH, but we shall not quart*) with 
Ummo w ho spell it as hto oontempofaric* pnafedib 


1 1 It n( til \ a just patnofwm , hut tluro if very little of what 
miv lu i illi d pit untie poetry 'linn is, however, something 
littir Fin iti m, mfhi liiglust miiso ot (lit word, is the result 
ol a it tin it h inli lligi iic« , not tin inUlligente whu U consists 
in inui skill hi tin. imititm uifs, hi aiiuiute know lodge of 
(In uhstrait mi uni is, in (lit ippluatious ot muliiuiual and 
iliuniial ilutcoury, hut wliuli is malid out of tin hahtt of 
looking at the « 1 st no physical unil nunil world with more 
is]urial nfimui to man s ultimate rupihilitns and dcslimte 
lh m to tin m n si muni utilities of tin things uroiind us. It 
ii tin gn it md iiiduiing i Ih * t ot a high lifimluri swh as 
Fuglaml poHHissts, and ot win h ShiUpiu is tlu uiujiuhI K illed, 
load, to kn]i alive this nohlfr mtilligi nn , to d ilium it 
through (very coiik rot the land, to make its light jm nitrate 
info the humliltsl * ottagi , to mould tviti the lisping accents 
of tin ihildfo tin uthraiiie ol its winds A lihrutura such 
as this follows in the wake ot the login r spiritu il mstrui turn, — 
an auxiliary to whit hi rimy inori i inphatn ally call // utdonu 
loestinuti thi 1 1 ill ik tic i of su<h a wnUr as Shakspcri upon 
the Intel) ignite of Fngland would Im* a vain ultempf, Imumisc 
llu most powerful i fl« < to of tint intliicuit are mdiuct Jt is 
suflh nut to siy, tin it. has hud amongst us a man who pos- 
siMsed a jriwi r, sur|»oHsiiig tlmt of all otlnr inui, of delineating 
almost eury ]nmsiIi 1 i (oiiihmitiou of human character He 
li is not re pre si uti d no re alaitrai t (pialiticN, such as a good m m 
ami ihail man, a mild and pissiouate, a humhh and a proud, 
hut hi lues | muted inui as tiny art, with mixed quahtus and 
iuix( d motive s, — the nsult of ti nijicraineut and t due atn n , and 
so paint mg the m he lias not only suruedui in knui ling and 
cherishing within os tilt highest admiration nod lovi of what 
is uoblt, and generous, and just, and trm, hot m making ua 
kind and tolerant towards tin mors if um hllow«creaUtre«, 
compassionate even for ftfnr vices Hot the same man has 
never broken down the distinction, as otlor wuters have done, 
between what is worthy to Im lot nl and mutated, and what to 
be pitied and shunned IVi luvt no moral mounters its 
Shaktpere, no generous bouse I u ikcrs, no philanthiopic mur- 
(h rers We s»»e men us tiny an , but we set flam also with 
a clearness tliat it would Im vain to expect from our own un- 
assisted vision I he same great master of ull the secrtls of 
the human heart is also the expounder of the very highest 
and noblest philosophy. Hooks ot no inconsiderable fisc Lavs 
been made out of his mem moral axioms. To those who are 
familiar with Sliakspere • writings there is scarcely a situation 
of ho man affairs which will not suggeita recollection of some- 
th me that mav he asolied te .it kt hwlrocfhm oat of what _ 



i eVer genial wit ofSbskspere w 
universal pOetry eleti 
" * in wliM* tbs mi nd of 
r lands exhibits ^e stag®* 

\ our own laid. He first 
gnd die moil educated tphidsL, , 
tde influence at diet timidly and 
nit if invariable ! the fractal in* 
s befow'thu master intellect Under 
ifJbotb toon? own and in other countries, 
in a whole bare been misunderstood ; 
sa c violator of certain conventional 
which poetry waa to be built be 
ill tn &C acme age,— with nothing irregular, 
king projecting, a good aolid tube, with one Window 
^exactly like another, and a doorway in the middle. The 
^pebitects of our fine old Gothic cathedrals, and Shakspere, 

. were equally held to be out of the jiale of regular art. They 
went wdd and irregular geniuaea, more to be wondered at than 
imitated. But, with all thie, there never was a period, how- 
ever low ita atandard of taatc, when many a votary did not 
feel a breathless awe aa he entered such cathedrals as York 
and Lincoln, and lind bis devotion raised oml reiined by the 
matchless beauty and sublimity of the temple in which he 
prayed. And, in the same way, tliere never was a period 
since Shaksperc's plays were Tint acted in a mean theatre, 
without scenery or decoration, — up to the present time when 
they ore the common possession of Europe, and are known 
amongst millions of men who inhabit mighty continents 
and islands where the English tongue was almost or wholly 
unspoken when be lived, — there never was a period when the 
love and reverence which England now bears him were not 
most ardently cherished in tli« hearts of the best and the most 
influential of the people — those who thought for themselves. 
‘Sven those who scoffed at his art never doubted his power* j 
They would criticise him, — they would attempt to mend him, 

— but he was always “ the incomparable." They held, too, 
that he was unlearned; but they also held that he knew every- 
thing without learning. Nature did for him, they said, what 
Study did for other men. Thus they endeavoured to raise him 
In the moss, auil degrade him iu the detail ; and by dint of 
their absurd general admiration, and their equally aluurd 
depreciation of minute parts of bis writings, they laboured to 
propagate an opinion which would have been fatal to one less 
really great, — that he was a person, not exactly inspired, 
Jwit producing higher efforts of imagination, aud displaying 
the most varied and accurate knowledge, without the education 
■nd the labour by which very inferior productions of literature 
west ordinarily produced. These were the critics of our 
owit country, from the daye of the Restoration almost up to 
the end of tbs rtigu of George 111. Rut, in the mean while, 
alter the hateflil taste woe put down that we imported from 
France with all the vices of the court of Charles 11., Sluikspere 
again became the unquestionably beet property of the English 
stage. There never was a period in which he was not dili- 
gently read, Four folio editions of his works were printed in 
Aft yean — lG‘£i to IflSfl, a time most utifkvourahle to litem- 
tWS. It is in this way— by the multitude of reader* — that 
fipakspere has become smiWs*/. If books were now to perish, 
letters should not be known,” the iufluenoe of Sliakspwre 
gouty not ha eradicated from amongst those who speak bis 
ftlttgM | the moral and intellectual influence would remain 
.aflafeifcf works which hod produced it had perished. But they 
' tajjjty'Aot psrieh wholly : some fragments of the knowledge of 
In Is frU, — some consecutive words of the exquisite 
ijgtfaA in which he abounds,— aome dim abbreviation of die 
Wiiiilm Ml dwwhn wife which he has peopled the earth,— 

■- - --- Jtim — r * iaiStMlM 






f the editors of Shakspere,— and he that poeseseed the 
greatest shrewdness, mixed with the most unreasonable portion 
of prejudice and imfairnem,— Steevens— says, “ All that is known * 
with any degree of certainty concerning Shakspere is — that 
he Was bom at Stratford-upon-Avon — married and had chil- 
dren there — went to London, where he commenced actor, and 
wrote poems arid plays — returned to Stratford, made his will, 
died, and was buried.” This litiot true. The life of the 
most distinguished modem statesman, whose course may be 
traced by documeut upon document, might be despatched in & 
similar antithetical summary. This is not u <i// that is known 
with Any degree of certainty. 1 ' There in, indeed, a lament- 
able deficiency ffi the materials for Shaksperc's life, such us 
perhaps exists in no similar instance of a man so eminent 
amongst hiscoiitenqiorarics. Mr. Hollam has justly observed, 

“ All that iusatiable curiosity and unwearied diligence have 
delected about Shakspere serves rather to disappoint and per- 
plex us than to furnish the slightest illustration of bis charac- 
ter. It is not the register of his baptism, or the draft of his 
will, or thq orthography of his name, thut we seek. No letter 
of his writing, no record of his conversation, no character of 
him drawn with any fulness by u contemporary, can ho pro- 
duced.’ 1 And yet the register of their births, of their marriages, 
of the children horn to them, of their deaths, and to which in 
many cases we may add the record of their wills, are the only 
traces which are left, after the lajwe of two centuries and a 
half, of the greater nunilwr of those who have dwelt upon the 
same earth and in the same couutry with ourselves. Rut if 
there were a proportionate motive in the character of any man 
to connect such meagre records with the time and cirrhrn- 
itances in which he lived, it would not lie on unworthy 
task to attempt to shadow out his life by the help of these 
imperfect traces of his career. Such is the task which 
antiquaries are constantly proposing to themselves with re- 
gard to men in whom the world takes very little interest. 
There is, jrrhaps, no man whose life would not lie interesting 
could we know, and know truly, all the circumstances of it. 

If we hove to follow Use course of a very distinguished man, 
the interest of the subject may compensate fur the paucity of 
the facts. If we have nothing but registers, and title-deeds, 
and jiedigrces, and will*, we must be content with these 
“ spoils of time,” iu the absence of matters which bring us 
nearer to the individual. We. have, however, as we have said, 
to group these records, amidst the mass of circumstances of 
which they form so small a port. A writer of the present 
day, who has given an impulse to our abstract thinking, which 
like all other such impulses may eventually tie traced onward 
to practical results — Mr. Carlyle— in a review of a popular 
edition of a biographical work, says , u Along with that tomb- 
stone information, perhaps even without much of it, we could 
liavo liked to gain same answer, in one way or other, to this 
wide question : What and how was JSky/uA Lift in — *s 
time? wherein has onn grown to differ therefrom f In other 
words : What things have we to forget, what to fancy and re- 
member, before we, from such distance, can put ourselves in 

— *0 place ; and so, in the full sense of the term, emdentemd 

him, his sayings and his doings f” If ws All up the blank 
with the name of Shakspere, we have a eery clear exposition 
of the spirit in which ft appears to ns that tbs Lift of Shakspere 

mmU tut* Wh W— tb» « hmlirf/tfi* nifivHMriun V 
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(faugh the difaentepick «f mm 

MI, its noontide fervour, its ift wx t w ej fa Bfa » i*» 

serenity. What we want #01 toto'Mto eoroethaif of w 
private history of this wowhwftd wvttra--tofa» “thepMfir^ 
of identifying the young man who cato* up 
vos afterwards an indiffcrait player in « todonfl^#^ ond 
retired to his native plana hi middle lift* vitt> faaSraee of 
4 Macbeth T aud * Lear.* *** Something, however, may be dona, 
gtowards making this desired identity not only clear but nata* 
ml* As far as Shakspere can be booed in connexion with hit 
writings we are not quite rave that we have more to expect^— 
we have perhaps little more to desire. He belonged to a pro- 
fession which haa always been destiued to have the applause 
of a portion of the world counterbalanced by the censure of 
another portion. He was a large proprietor, and without 
doubt the literary director, of a theatre to which other poets 
contributed their productions in common with himself. He 
was not only a great innovator, but a most successful one; and 
after he had destroyed the rude art of his early contempo- 
raries, he had to oppose his jtrinciple* to wlrnt was considered 
the more learned art of his later rivals. We should not de- 
sire to have the sdfct passages of such a professional life re- 
vealed to us. Wc (ear tluit, however marvellous might appear 
the power through which the poet had carried his genius loftily 
and purely amidst all the littlenesses by which he must have 
been surrounded, there would luive l>een something in the 
exhibition that fur the moment would liavc given us pain. 
Shukspere, in 1602, bought a considerable quantify of land 
in the neighbourhood of Stratford, and we liavc no doubt that 
he himself farmed it. It was the custom for gentlemen 
to attend to all the details of the productive and commercial 
part of farming in Shakspere's day. It is nothing derogatory 
in the eye of philosophy that tins author of * Lear,' perhajis in 
the very intervals of its conijpositiou, should lie liargaining for 
a load of wheat or a score of wethers. It was just that having 
sold»hii wheat he should he paid for it. Hut we confess to 
die weakness of being startled when an original document was 
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vetfjr hwallrahk fa eg a ri ra e wad vgii'df I 
unfortunate boy who attempted these < 
of Shakspere were hereafter to be i 
doubt that they would be Imrinasa-like __ 

•ible,— neither letter* of display, pi»l*fal. toto j i fr 4it 
of the abundance of the heart: ffaeato faMfafaf mm 
devn times. In the tbeenoe of newspaper, menttttd win 
men wrote goeslphtg letters to sach other about public 
events and private scandal. We doubt if Shqksptra Ml 
time for writing snob letter*. But whether it he deebafa to 
not to have the hidden places of Shakspere’* private history 
laid open to us, it is not very likely, wo think, that they ever 
w ill lie so displayed. Some additions to our scanty knowledge 
will no doubt be derived from the same species of diligence 
os that which lias l>eevt so worthily employed within Hie lost 
ten years, by Mr. Collier ‘particularly. But (hr the most 
part, we must, we apprelmnd, lie content with “ tombstone 
information," counting ourselves happy to live in a land of 
which the civilisation has been sufficiently advanced, during 
more than three centuries, to make it a part of die public policy 
to record the marked events in the progress from the cradle to 
the grave of the humblest of our country's children, and which 
records ure the most efficient guides in tracing the course of 
the greatest who has been horn and died amongst us~~ William 
Shakspere. 

in (he register of baptisms of the jiarisli rlmrcli of Stratford- 
upon- Avon we Hud, under the date of April 20, 150#, the 
entry of the baptism of William, Hie son of John Shakspere. 
The entry is in Latin. The date of Hie year, and the word 
April, occur three lines above Hie entry— -the birth being the 
fourth registered in that mouth. 


a hit *6 


The date of William .Shakspere's birth has always been taken 
as three days before his baptism ; hut there is certainly no 
evidence of this fact Who was John Shakspere, the father of 
William 9 The same register of baptisms shows, it is reasigi- 
ably conjectured, that he had two (laughters baptised in 
previous years, — Jone, September 15th, IMS; Margaret, 
December 2nd, 1562. Another brief entry in another hook 
closes the record of Margaret Shakspere ; she was buried on the 
30th of April, 1563. There is very little doubt that the elder 
daughter, Jone, died also in infancy ; for another daughter of 
John Shakspere, also called Jone, was baptised in 1560. Wil- 
liam was in all probability the first of the family who lived 
beyond Hie period of childhood. From them records, then, we 
collect, that John Shakspere was married and living in the 
parish of Stratford in 155*. He was no doubt settled there 
earlier ; for in the archives of the town, by which his course 
may he traced for some years, we find that he was, in 1556, one 
of Hie jury of the court-leeft ; in 1557, one of the ale-tasters ; at 
Michaelmas of that year, or very soon afterwards, he was 
elected a burgess or junior member of the corporation ; in 1558 
and 1559 he served the office of constable, which duty appears 
Hsy to have been imposed upon the younger roemba* of the 
corporate body; lastly, hi 1561, he was elected one of Hie 
* HaUaat** * Literature of Europe** 


chamberlains. Here, then, previous to the birth of Wfliam 
Shakspere, we find his father passing through the regular gra- 
dations of those municipal offices which were filled by the most 
respectable inhabitants of a country town— those who, follow- 
ing trades or profeeriuns, or possemed of a small independence, 
were, useful in their several degrees, and received due honour 
and reverence from their neighbour*. What the occupation at% 
John Shakspere was cannot he very readily determined* A u foray# 
the antiquary, who lived till nearly Hie end of the smtitstoH 
century, and whose manuscripts, preserved in the Bodtefa 
Library at Oxford, contain some very quaint and avmuhig 
notices of eminent prisons who flourished just before and in hie 
day, says, 41 Mr. William Sliakrapear wus horn at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick ; hie father woe a hateher, 
and 1 have been told heretofore, by some of the neighbours, 
that when he was a boy he exercised hie father's trade, hut 
whrn he killed a calf he would do it in a high style, and make 
a speech." There has been recently published a letter, which 
was formerly in the possession of Hie family of Lord de Clif- 
ford, written by a member of one of the inns of court, «|d 
giving an account of the writer's visit to Werwickdrira in 
1693.* After copying the inscription on the poet's motHunc# 

• Published by Mr. Modi, under tbs tills of ' Traditionary Amefas 
otAskipn.' 
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' h» Mn. “The ckk tluU allowed me this church wtt ahdve 1 jwrt «nd to . 


eighty yean old. He says that this Shakespeare tu formerly ; 
In dill town bound apprentice to a butcher^ |mt that lie ran from 
hia master to London, and there was received into the playhouse 
as aservitour, and by this menus had an opportunity to be wbat> 
he afterwards prosed. He was the beat of bis family ; but tbel 
qnde line is extinguished." Aubrey's anecdotes of Shaksperay 
ON Supposed to bare been collected about 10*0. The letter- “ 
writer from Warwickshire was gratifying his honourable ■ 
t curiosity about him whom he styles “ our English tragedian " 
In 1698. The parish clerk u above eighty years old ” was pro* 

* hMy the informant of both parties. He would have been about 
Hue year* old when Sbakspcre died; and the period of Shak- 
•pore's apprenticeship which be records would have been some 

a year* earlier. Aliaolute correctness, therefore, was not 
to have been attained by this botieet chronicler. The 
accounts, St will be seen, materially differ. Aubrey says, “ His 
father was a butcher;'* the parish clerk, “ He was bound op* 
prentice to a butcher." To the edition of Bhskspere s works 
published by Howe in 1700, was prefixed a * Life.' Howe 
acknowledges “a particular obligation" to Betterton, the 
celebrated actor, 44 for the most considerable part of the pas- 
sages relating to this life, which 1 have here transmitted to the 
public; bis veneration for tho memory of Nlmkspeure having 
engaged him to inuke a journey into Warwickshire on purpose 
to gather up what remains he could of a name for which lie had 
so great u veneration." Betterton, then, thus *|>e«ikii>g through 
Rowe, says, ** He was the sou of Mr. John Shaksjieare, and was 
bom at ftlratfurd-iipou-Avoii, in Warwirkshiie, in April, 1504. 
His family, as appears by the register and public writings re- 
lating to that town, were of good figure and fushiou there, ami 
are mentioned as gentlemen. His futher, who was a conetder- 
ahlt dealer int*'ool t "&c. But Muloue, in his posthumous 1 Life' 
of the poet, has published a document which is held to l>o de- 
cisive as to this question, it is a tecurd of proceedings in the 
Bailiff's Com I in 1555, in which some prnnss is shown to 
have been taken iiguinst John Shaky speie, of Strat ford, glover. 
Malone has argued that this was a considerable branch of trude, 
and no doubt it was. But wc are by no means rertain that 
John Shukyspere the glover wus the same jH'rson os tho )>oct's 
father. There was amilhei John SliuktqicrF li\ iug in .Stratford, 
who has been repeatedly mistaken for the more interesting 
butcher, wool man, or glover; aud the mistake, we lieheve, has 
gone somewhat further than has been acknowledged, lie was 
a younger man than the futher of our poet, for he imuned in 
15*1. Ho was a shoemaker, us is pimed by rejieated entries 
ill tho liooks of the corporation. Might not his futher lime been 
the glover in 1555 i NliaU|iete appears to have been one of 
tho most common names in the town of Stiutford ; and we have 
also, ns well as John, the shoemaker, Thomas, a butcher. About 
the same period William Shaksprre's futher is called n yeoman 
in one of tho deeds relating to his property. We believe, as 
wc shall presently show, that lie was originally of the rank 
which is denominated 'gentleman at the present day ; he was 
subsequently legally recognised us a gentleman, in the sense in 
•which tho word wus used in former days. It was not incom- 
patible with this opinion that he should lie either a butcher or 
a dealer in wool. Whether he possessed any patrimonial pro- 
perly nr not, he undoubtedly, by marriage, became the pro- 
prietor of iui estate. He married, ns we shall see, an heiress— a 
lady of ancient family. It was oiler this marriage that lie wus 
designated by mine a butcher, by others a dealer in wool. 
Theru is a mode of lermiciling these contradictory statements 
which bus been met looked by thoeo who hare been anxious 
to prove that Shaki^-ic was not (be son of a butcher. Ju 
Harrison's * Description of England * we iiave un exact notice 
of the state of society at the precise time when Johu Sli okspere, 
til* pOMMSQV of landed property, was either a butcher or a 
Wodm*%or both. W T e have liere a complaint of the exactions 
sfli^M towards their tenants, particularly in tbs matter of 
demdoding a premium on lea<es; and it thus proceeds:— 

IT 44 But MMk sonowfdl of aU to understand that men of groat 


b&o any 
mo*m< 

SOS, 

the country hasp ttaJI&r , v 

weak, or as an idol with broken or mnm, irtnttflftay in' 
v atfme of peace bars a plausible show, but, when necessity shall 
tgnforoe, have an heavy a Ml bitter sequel." The term “ gen* 
demandtanes'* was jHk^inVonted in Harrison's time, or we 
should, we bsHov% km bad a pretty correct description of the 
occupation of John Shaksperc. 

But we have new to inquire who was the mother of William 
Shoksperef His Mm died hi 1601. On the Oth of Sep- 
tember, 1606, We have an entry in the Stratford register of 
burial, 44 Mary 8hakspere, widow." We leant from an un-^| 
questionable document, a bill in chancery — of the date of 
Novemlier 21th, 1597, — that Johu Shalupere and Mary bis 
wife were 44 lawfully seised in their demesne os of fee as in the 
right of the said Mary of and in one measuago and one yard 
land, with the appurtenance^ lying and being in Wyhiecotc." 
In the will of Robert Arden, dated November 21th, 1556, wo 
Hud , — “ I give and bequeath to my youngest daughter Mary 
nil my laud in Willmecote, called Asbyes, and the crop u|mn 
the ground," &c. She was further left the sum of six pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpencc. The grandfather uf Mary 
Arden was groom of the chamber to Henry VII., and he was 
the nephew of Sir John Arden, squire of the body to the 
same king. Sir John Arden was a son of Walter Arden 
und of Eleanor, the daughter of John Hampden of Bucking- 
hamshire. There were thus the ties of a common blood 
between William Shaksperc aud one of the most distinguished 
men of the next generation — Johu iltmqKlru, who was a 
student in the Inner Temple when the poet cited. Mary 
| Arden's property has 1 k»ci» coiiqni’cd to be worth some hun- 
dred and ten pounds of the money of htt tune. la*t not the 
luxurious habits uf the present age lead us to ntnile at such a 
fortune. All the worldly goods (e\< opt In* lands) belonging 
io her father were in the imcutoiv attached to his will wilued 
at seven! y-se veu pounds eleven shillings and tenpeuer; and 
those goods int luded numerous oxen, bullocks, knie. horses, 
sheep, Ik* ides wheat ill the field anil in the barn. It is pro- 
liable that Mary Arden became the wife of John Hhaksjiere 
soon after her father's death, which was in 1556. She was the 
yonugeMt daughter; and she no doubt married young, for under 
any ciicumstdiires she must have been an aged woman when 
she died in 1608. 

Of these parents, then, was William Shakbpere born, in 1561, 
in the town of Stratford. In that town there is a street retain- 
ing its ancient name, Henley -street, Iwiug the road to Henley- 
in- Arden, wheic, in 1574, stood two houses with a garden 
and orchard annexed to each ; and these houses wcie then 
purchased by John Shakspere. It is said that William 
Shaksperc was bom in one of these houses. His father may 
have inhabited the house before the purchase ; and it is more 
than probable tliat he did, for at a court-lect in 1556 there 
is an entry of an assignment to him of the lease of a house in 
Henley-street, aud of auother in (ireenhi)l-street. There is 
nothing to prove that the poet was not born in the house m 
Henley-street : and there that bouse still stands, altered accord- 
ing to modem fashion, its gable roofs destroyed, — divided and 
subdivided into smaller tenements, — part converted into a little 
inn, part the residence of a female who shows the room where 
it is alleged that Shaksjiere tint saw the light, arid the low- 
roofed kitchen where his mother taught him to read. We 
believe it all. The walls of that venerated bedroom are covered 
literally with thousands of names, inscribed in homage by 
pilgrims from every region where the glory of Shakspere is 
known. And there some of the greatest of those who have 
trodden, at whatever distance from him, the same path,— the 
Scotta, and Byrons, and Washington Irvings of our own day,— 
have recorded their Visits, amongst the multitude who have not 
lived in vain for themselves or others if they have drawn 
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The above it a ’representation of the house m wlm h Shak 
spere is said to have been bom, as it was some twenty five 
jeais ago Tin rt litre, which is here represented as i butcher s 
shop is not so usul at the present tune We Rive an en 
gnving at p 10, from a drawing made almut 1770 which 
exhibit* a much mure unif >mi ap]*aranre showing that a vuy 
n s]n 1 1 ililc f imd> might not dud un t » mb ibit sticlia fene 
liient even hi our own du> Vt th< time whin Sliakspere s 
fith»r taught this house, it was no doubt a mansion os <mn 
) and with tin mijont) of houses uiStntfird There is an 
order from the Prny Council to the bailiff of Strafford ifhr 
a great fne wlmh hapfMiicd there in Kill pointing out that 
(iris had bemverv frequently oerosioncd then h) means 
of thatched cottage* stacks of straw, films, and such like 
< oinhustihle stuff, which are suffered to he erected and made 
coiiftuwdH m most of the principal puts of the town without 
restrimt Stritford, like nearly c\ery otlnr town of Finland 
in that da> closel> built, imperfcetl) rlnincd, wis subject to 
] » ri idu d \ lsitatious of the plague 1* rum the av c rape annual 

uumlior of births and burials we mav mfcrtlia f (lie usual number 
1 1 tbt mb (Infant* win ah ut 1200 When W dliam ShaksjM re 
w is about two mouths old the ] lague broke out ju this town, 
ind, in the short spue of six months, 2JS persons, a fifth of the 
population fell victims The average annual mortality was 
about fort) No one of the farm!) of Shakspere apjxurs to 
have died during this visitation One of the biographcn^of 
u the Bard of Avon,” as he is pulingly called, sa)s, 11 A 
poetical enthusiast will find no difficult) hi talievmg that, 
like Horace, he reposed secure and fearless hi the midst of con- 
tagion and death, protec feel b\ the Muses to whom his future 
life was to lw de\ cited ’ We desire to lx* poetical enthu 
siasts in matters which belong to poetr), but m this ease we 
must be content to believe that the house in which the infant 
Sliakspere was cradled was, compared with other houses, well 
veutdated and clean, — that his fimil) jiosscssed sufficient 
of the necessaries and comforts of life, — and that every projicr 
precaution was taken to ward off* the danger Iii 1566 another 
son, Gilbert, was born The head of this growing family was 
actively engaged, no doubt, in private and public duties In 
1568 John Shakspere became the bailiff, or chief magistrate, 
of Stratford This office, during the period in which he held 
it, would confer rank upon him, in an age when the titles and 
de g ree s of men were attended to with great exactness Malone 
say* that, from the rear 1569, the entries, either in the cor 
portbon-books or the parochial registers, referring 1 1 the father 
of the poe^ bear the addition of master, and that this honour- 


able distinction was hi consequence of lus having served the 
ofln e of bail iff W e doubt ibis inferenc e exceedingly. John 
Shakspere would not have acquired a permanent rank by 
having filled an annual office But he dul acquire that per- 
manent nuk in the year 15b*), iii the only way in winch it 
could Im legally acquired A tfmnt of arms was then made 
to him h> He lx rl look* (lanncHiix. The grant itself is 
lost, hut it w is confirmed by lMhnk, Ciartci King at Anns, 
and Camel* n, in 15*)*) That cniiffnnition contains the fol- 
lowing pre amhh “ Being solicited, and by c nibble report 
informed, that Tohn Shakspere, now of Stratford ujion-Avoii, 
hi the count v of Warwick, gent, whose parent and great- 
grandfather, late antecessor, for Ins faithful and approved 
service to the late most pi mb nt pi mo , King Henry \ II , of 
famous memor), w is advanced and rewartled with lamls and 
tenements given to him in those pari* of Warwickshire, where 
they have rout limed by some chs cuts in good rt pututioii and 
credit , and for that the sud John Shakspere having married 
the el iiighte i anel erne of the heirs of Uoliert Areleu of W c lliug- 
ceite , hi (he nid cocuifv, uiel also prod i Kid this Ins alien nf 
coat of at ms, hcretcifirc unsigned to him whilst he was hci 
in ijf»ty s officer and taihfl of (hut town in c onsielemtiuii of 
the premises, ’ Ac Nothing, we should imagine, could lie 
c barer than this John Shikspc re produces hi* ancient coaf- 
of arms, assigned to him whilst he was bailiff of Strafford , 
and he re rites also tbit lie married one of the heirs of \ideii 
of Wellingcote Garter anel ( liuenneux, in consequence, 
allow him to impale the arms of Shikspern with the ancient 
arms of Arden of Wellingcote The Sliakspere arms were 
actual!) derived from the family name, aud we gnr a repre*. 
sen tat ion of the muted arms a* they were incd in the seal of 
W illiam Sliak»peTe*» daughter,— most jire babl) it was hi* Of n 
seal and yet Malone lias a most e lain irate argument to prove 
that the grant of arms was made cntiril) with reference to tho 
circumstance tliat John Shaksjsie had married one of the 
daughters and heirs of Arden of W dlingcote. Buell questions 
maj appear fnvolousand unworthy to be discussed in the 
notice of a man so elev xted abov e tlie accidents of birth and 
station , and we may think of the words of another poet, one 
of Nature s own nobles, — 

* A prim n can msk a belted knight, 

A msr<|ul* duke nod n thst * 

1) it sn f iflut man s almon hl« might, 
fluid fsiUe lie tnauiut ft’ tlmt 

Vet the subject is important in connexion with the educa- 
tion of Shakspere. A greet deal of what would appear little 



less than miraculous in his writings, especially with reference 
to the almost boundless amount of knowledge which they con- 
tain on every subject, will raise in us not a vulgar wonder but 
a rational admiration when we look at him os a well -nurtured 
child, brought up by parents living in comfort if not in afflu* 
enoe, and trained in those feelings of honour which were more 
especially held the possession of those of gentle blood. Wil- 
liam, the sou of Master John Shakipere, would, without any 
prejudice for mero rank, tie a different person IVom the son 
of Goodman Stink spore, butcher. We can scarcely conceive 
him killing a calf w iu n high style” without seeing him sur- 
rounded with the usual companions and associations of the 
slaughterhouse. His father and mother were, we have no 
doubt, educated persons; not indeed familiar with many 
books, but knowing some thoroughly ; cherishing a kindly 
love of nature ami of rural enjoyments amidst the beautiful 
Knglish scenery hy which they were surrounded; admirers 
anil cultivators of music, as all persons above the lowest rank 
were lu those days j frugal oml orderly in all their household 
arrangements; of habitual benevolence and piety. We have 
a belief, which amounts to a conviction as strong as could he 
derived from any direct evidence, that the mind of William 
Shakipere was chiefly moulded hy his mother. No writer 
that ever lived has in the slightest degree approached him iu 
his delineations of the grace and purity of the female cha- 
racter; and we scarcely exaggerate in saying tluit u \ery 
great deal of the just appreciation of women in England lias 
been produced through our national familiarity with the works 
of Shakipere. It was he who Ant embodied the notion— 
and he has repeated it iu shapes ns various os they are beuuti- 
ful— of 


•• A perfect woman, nobly pUnn'd, 

To want, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
, With something of au angel light.” 


jm his boyhood beeu surrounded with ignorance, or vub 

C 'ty, or selfishness, iu female shapes, wo douht if our- Ues- 
ouos, and Violas, and Miiaudas, would have been quite 
b SO perfect. But a father's intlueuoo could uot have been 
. . wanting in hit culture. If his father, and his father's compa- 
W been examples of coarseness, and sensuality, and 
, to high and ennolding pursuits, wt doubt if his 
of IU11 -length portraits of thorough gentlemen 
ooutilrtss would have attained its present com- 
h W* *** 1101 w™ that the poor mad Lear, in his 
d§ fif anguish, would have said, 

unde tifis^taUon ; .thank you, sirs** 




or that Pplomon 

AndBamst fallow, a*l|i&| hi th*4*y, 

Tlioa eaast uot faan ha fajjpto any fasti** 

Malone assures us that Shaksperft father coM not writ*. 
We were perfectly astisfled that die statement was untrue; 
and wt have taken some paras, therefore, to examine the evi- 
dence Which was fswbced for Bus assertion.* Putting the 


higher oonshfaraHeuetf die poet’s education out of the ques- 
tion, we thought* mo*J consistent with his habitual rever- 
*nee for those tidngv vgfah ft are called upon to honour, that 
he should mire hie uvts father the subject of his satire, and 
that during Ml fetifari lifetime lu the praise which Jock 
Cade tmstows upon times whn w do not use to write tbei^^ 
names, but hgve a mark of tbetf own, like honest plain-deal inJB 
men." Malone telle us thaijohn Shakipere had a mark or^ 
his own, and it 14 nearly lesemMst a capital A, and was per- 
hai»s chosen in honour of the lady whom he had married.** He 
farther says, “ Out of ninffemt persons who signed a paper 
relative to one of their body who had been elected bailiff, ten 
of whom were aldermen, and the rest burgesses, seven only 
could write their names; and among the twelve marksmen is 
found John Shakipere | M and that he derives his knowledge 
of the facts from ail Order, dated September 27, 1501. The 
reader shall judge for himself of the truth of this assertion. 

We give an exart facsimile of the Order , which a most careful 
artist was permitted to make for us from the old council-l»ook of 
the corjioration of Stral ford. (No. 1 .) There may lie a douht, ’the 
reader may think, whether the mark which 4 ‘ nearly resembles 
a capital A” tielougs to 41 George Whateley, high bailiff," in 
the first column, or 44 Jhon Sliockiper," in the second column. 
Malone, who asserts that it belongs to our |>oet's father, luid 
the corporation- hooks in his )*>HScajiioii fur many years; hut 
he omitted to find an entry of the 20th of January, 13 Si), when 
John Shakipere had ceased to he a manlier of the coqioratioii. 

He did not then, of course, record his ignorance in the corpo- 
ral ion-bodks; hut George Whateley still uses the same big A. 

In a quarter of a century he luul not learned to write. We give 
a fuc-simile of this entry, which we trust is decisive. (No. 2.) 

Malone talks as if John Shaksperes use of a mark was a 
common thing. There is not another example in the coqio- 
ration-liooks in which the name of Joliu Sliakspcrc is attached 
1 to any order of a common hall. Mr. Wheler, of Stratford, 
who is honourably distinguished for bis attention to matters 
connected with Shakipere, informs us that such orders were 
very rarely signed hy members of the corporation who were 
present, but that the entry to which the name of John Shak- 
sjiere is aflixed was a very special one. 

William Shakipere, then, we think had a mother who could 
read, aud a father who could write. They probably could do 
something more ill the way of advauciug the intelligence of 
their sou. But, at any rate, when he became old enough, they 
would send their hoy to the endowed grammar-school of the 
town in which they lived. He probably went there aliout 
1571, when hit father had become chief alderman of the 
town. 

The tree-school uf Stratford was founded in the reign of 
Henry V]., and received a charter from Edward VI. It was 
open to all boys, natives of the borough ; aud, like all the gram- 
mar-schools of tluit age, was under the direction of men who, 
os clergymen aud graduates of the universities, were qualified 
to diffuse that sound scholarship which was once the boast of 
England. We have no record of Sliakspete having been at 
this school ; but there can be no rational doubt that be was 


educated there. His father could not have procured far him 
a better education anywhere. It is perfectly dear to them 
who have studied his works (without being influenced by pro. 
judices, which have been most carefully cherished, implying 
that lie had received a very narrow education) that they dyrtrd 
with evidences tlmt he must have been solidly grounded In 
the learning, properly so called, which eras taught in gupa- 
raar-fohooU. As he did not adopt any one of the tamed ye* 
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man* stoee of knowledge. 


festions, lie probably, like many other! who bare been farad 
into busy life, cultivated hit early scholarship only so fa as 
he found it practically useful, and had little leisure for un- 
necessary display. His mind was too large to make a display 
of anything, llut what professed scholar has ever engrafted 
Latin words upon our vernacular English with more facility 
and correctness ! Who amongst the greatest of scholars has 
ever shown a more profound acquaintance with the spirit of 
ancient customs, and maimers, and modes of thought! Malone 
lias found a Latin letter written to his father by Richard 
Quincy, when a hoy and some ten yean Sliakspere's junior ; 
and he very properly assumes that Shakspere himself could 
have written such a letter. The father of this boy was an 
alderman of Stratford; he himself, the Latin letter-writer, 
Was afterwards a grocer; and there was another alderman, his 
contemporary, and the contemporary ofShakspere’s father, who 
used also to write long Latin letters to Alderman Quiney upon 
matters of business. What does this prove ! That amongst 
those who were educated at all there was a higher standard 
existing than the mere ability to read and write. The men 
who wrote and received these Latin letters were tradesmen at 
Stratford, and had probably lieen educated at its free-echool. 
Hie masters of that school, from 1572 to 1587, were Thomas 
Hunt and Thomas Jenkins. They are unknown to fame. 
They were, no doubt, humble and pious men, satisfied with 
the duties of life that were assigned to them. Hunt was the 
curate of a neighbouring village, Luddington. It is most pro- 
liable that they did their duty to Shakspere. At any rate they 
did not spoil his marvellous intellect. 

There ure local associations connected with Stratford which 
could not bo without their influence in the formation of 
Shakspere'* mind. Within the rutigenf such a hoy’s curiosity 
were the fluo old historic towns of Warwick and Coventry, 
the sumptuous palace of Kenilworth, the grand monastic 
remains of Kvcshum. His own Avon abounded with spots of 
singular beauty, quiet hamlets, solitary woods. Nor was Strat- 
ford shut out from the general world, ns many country towns 
are. It was u great highway; und dealers with every variety 
of merchandize resorted to its fairs. The eye* of Shakspere 
must always have been njien for observation. When lie was 
eleven year* old Klizabelh made her celebrated progress to 
Lord Lcicestei's castle of Kenilworth ; and there he might oven 
have liecn a wituewto some of the *• princely pleasures'’ of 
masques uud mummeries which were the imperfect utterance 
of tho early drama. At Coventry, too, the ancient mysteries 
and {Nigeants were still exhibited in the streets, the last sounds 
of those popular exhibitions which, dramatic in their form, 
were amongst the* most tasteless and revolting appeals to the 
•cities. More than all, the players sometimes even came to 
Stratford. What they played, and with what degree of excel- 
lence, we shall presently huve occasion to mention. The 
ambition of the boy Shakspere would not have Ik*cii very ex- 
travagant if he had fancied that he could make a better play 
than any that the players could have shown him. 

A belief has obtained, and it has liecn taken up by men of 
higher mark than the original promulgators, that William 
Shakspere *s family, ubout his fourteenth year, lierume embar- 
rassed iu their circumstances. ami sulisequently fell into great 
poverty. Hie question is not uninteresting, looking nt the 
prolmble influence of such a state of his father's circumstances 
upon the future destiny of the great poet. It is of little con- 
sequence to the present age to know w hether an alderman of 
Stratford, nearly three hundred years post, ltccame unable to 
maintain his social position ; but it is of consequence to know 
whether the greatest amongst the minds of England had pasted 
through sorrow and sutler ing — had encountered the de- 
gradations of positive want — had fled his country for decr- 
iteati>ig~-haj| left hh family, uphold horses at the door of a 
London theatre. We do not believe that any inch conse- 
quences of the alleged poverty of his family ever took place. 
There is the best evidence for not believing so. Neither do we 
fcflbm that Shakspere • father was reduced at all iu his cir- j 


enmstanee*,— -certainly not that he loot hSa racial poeitbr A 
passage in die poet's * Life' by RoWe has, led to tbepains-takiaga 
by which this theory ha* been sought to he established 
father, who was a considerable dealer iu wool, had so large a 
family, ten children in all, that, though h»Was his eldest ton, 
he could give him no better education than his own employ* 
ment. He had bred him, it is true, for some time at a free* 
school, where, it ie probable, he acquired what Latin he was 
master of; but the narrowness of his circumstances, and the 
want of his assistance at liotne, forced his father to withdraw 
him from thence, and unhappily prevented his farther profi- 
ciency in that language. It is without controversy that iu his 
works we scarce find any traces of anything that looks like an 
imitation of the ancients/* Rowe then goes on to assume that 
because he did not copy from the ancients he had never 
them. This only shows the imperfect knowledge and false 
reasoning of Rowe as regarded Shakspere 1 * education ; he has 
given us no facts to prove the narrowness of his fathers cir- 
cumstances. Malone, however, says, there is 44 abundant 
proof ” that when our author was about fourteen years old 
his father was 44 by no means in affluent or even easy cir- 
cumstances/' This may be. The purchase of his houses in 
Henley-street, Stratford, was made in 1574. His ton William 
inherited that estate. In 1578 John Shakspere mortgaged his 
wife’s estate for a sum much under its value $ and the hill in 
Chancery, twenty yeurs after, to which we have alluded, was 
filed against (he mortgagee, who appears to have used unfair 
means to have retained possession of it. This purchase of 
one property, and the mortgage within four years of another 
property, indicates certainly some change either of circum- 
stances or of oceiqmtion ; hut it does not indicate what Malone 
broadly affirms to have liecn the case, that John Shaksjiere 
was in 44 a distressed situation " at this period. Malone con- 
tends that the records of the borough of Stratford afford •* de- 
cisive proof” of the fact. At a common hall of the borough 
held in January, 1578. it is agreed 44 that every alderman 
exrept such underwritten should pay towards the furniture of 
three pikemeu, two hillmrn, and one archer. Os. 8,/.” Mr. 
Plymley, an alderman, was to pay 5*., and Mr. Shakspere 
3s. 4(1, This is Malone's first 44 decisive proof ” of *• distressed 
circumstances." The record adds, “ the inhabitant* of every 
ward arc taxed, os by the notes delivered to them iUiimy 
uppear.” There was clearly, then, a variable tax, determined 
probably according to the nature of the occu|«uic.y of each 
inhabitant. Is it possible to imagine that the corporation sat in 
inquisition on the means of their own members! Rut we have 
another of these 44 decisive proofs." In a hall of 1578 “ it is 
ordained that every alderman shall pay weekly towards the 
relief of the poor id., saving John Shakspere and Robert Brett, 
who sliall not be taxed to pay anything/’ Can we believe 
that this was on account of their reputed poverty! Would 
the undoubted possessor of two houses in Stratford, ami the 
ostensible proprietor of an estate in the neighbourhood, have 
been excused by reason of 44 distressed circumstances !** Do 
fiscal officers ever act in this wuy ! Do those who have to 
labour under fallen means ever proclaim llieir poverty in this 
way ! In 157l> there is an account rendered of moueys levied 
by certain officers upon the inhabitants for armour, &c. ; and 
Master Shakspere, with two other matter*, lies ides various plain 
Johns and Thomases, are returned for sums unpaid. This is 
held to be another decisive proof of 41 distressed circumstances 
The tax-collectors' books of the year 1841, if they come to be 
examined three centuries hence, will show many such defaulters 
who will die worth a plum. A man’s will, too, lias been found, 
reciting a debt of five pounds owing to him by Mr. John 
Sli&kspere, for which two of his friends appear to have been 
security. Malone boldly maintains that this is a proof of 
14 insolvency.” Lastly, in 1586, a return is made into the 
Railifi’s Court, upon an action for debt, upon which distraint 
a as ordered against John Shakspere; and the return sets forth 
that he has nothing upon which distress can be levied. This 
would, indeed, imply a breaking up of the family, a ecattering 
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of all tbelrwoflcfly good*. But Malone, who haa taken very 
kudafefo f*sM to show tbaat tbeif waa mtoMer John Shakspere 
In Stratford, the ahflteoiaker, who married in 1584, ami actually 
raeatari a 4 mm mfryfm t*mrity : f*nd about that time, does not 
suggest the poesftnfttytfcat this might be the John Shakspere 
who had no good* to be taken in execution. The return in the 
Bailiff* Court doea not designate the debtor by the alderman** 
received title of master , or magieter. The rise, however, of out 
poet* lather moat have been a a rapid aa hit fall — if he bad 
fallen; for there ia a memorandum affixed to the grant of 
arma in 1596 — u he hath land* and tenement*, of good wealth 
and aubatance, 5001** Malone ataumea that this ia a fiction of 
the Hemlda* Office. Why cannot we, who read the pait thua 
darkly — who even know ao little of the present— be content 
with what ia obvious in private or public history) Why must 
we be so all-penetrating? 

luquirica such aa these would be worse than useless, unless 
they had some distiuct bearing on the probable career of 
William Shokapere. Of the earlier part of that career nothing 
can, probably, ever be knowu with certainty. He may lmvc 
Ijeen taken from school, according to Rowe, to assist his father 
in his trade of a dealer iu wool ; he might have carried out 
gloves— yea, even killed a calf in a high style — without in- 
ducing a belief in our minds that he was not doing something 
higher at a very early age. Hut we lielieve that he was doing 
none of these things. His father added to bis iude|)emlcut 
means, we have no doubt, by combining several occupations 
iu the principal one of looking after & little laud; exactly in 
the way which Harrison has described. Shakspere's youth 
was, in all probability, one of very desultory employment, 
which afforded him leisure to make those extraordinary ac- 
quisitions of general knowledge which could scarcely have 
been made, or rather the foundations of which could not have 
been established, during the active life which we lielieVe he 
led from about his twentieth year. It is in this manner, we 
are inclined to think, that we must reconcile the contradictor}' 
traditions of his early employment. As his father, carrying on 
various occupations connected with his little property, might, 
after the lapse of years, have heen a wool man in the imjtorlVct 
recollection of some, and u butcher in that of others, so his 
illustrious son, having no very settled employment, may liavc 
l>eeii«either reputed an assistant to his father, a lawyers clerk, 
a schoolmaster, or a wild scapegrace, according to the im- 
perfect chroniclers of a country-town, who, after he returned 
amongst them a rich man, would rejoice in gossiping over the 
wondrous doings of the Iniy. It is thus, we lielieve, that old 
Aubrey, laving liecn amongst the ]iat ink-clerks and barbers of 
Stratford some fifty years after Shakspere was dead, tells us, 
“ ,roni Mr. Heestou” — 4 * though, as lieu Jonson says of him, 
that he had hut little Latin and less Greek, he understood 
l«atin pretty well, for he had been is hut younger yearn a school- 
master in the country.” His precocious gravity as a school- 
master must have been as wonderful as his poetical jiower ; f»fr 
Aubrey also tells us, “ this William, being inclined naturally 
to poetry and acting, came to London, I guess about eighteen, 

and did act exceedingly well He began early to moke 

essays at dramatic poetry, which at that time waa very low, 
and his plays took well.*' Here, we think, is a statement not 
very for from the truth,-— a statement derived from Aubrey’s 
London information. The stories of the butcher arid the school- 
master were Stratford traditions, perhaps also with some 
shadow of reality about them. It is held by some tliat Shaks- 
pere bad been a lawyer. It is not unlikely,— it is highly 
probable. His plays alrouud with legal phraseology, employed 
invariably with technical exactness. But then Shakspere, out 
of the abundance of hi* knowledge, employ* other technical 
and professional modes of thought and expression with equal 
correctness ; and the practice as well as the grounds of law were 
hi those days familiar to most educated men. But if be had not 
been in an attorney's office, he had the reputation of having 
been ao engaged. In an ' Epistle to the Gentlemen Student* 
of the two Universities,* prefixed to Greene a 1 Arcadia,* and 


published in 1989, Thomas Naahe thus apeak* of a play which 
there con be little difficulty in believing to have been the first 
draft of Shakapete's 4 Hamlet Shakspere was then twenty-five, 
and a ahaier in the Blackfrian Theatre, u It is a common 
practice now-a-daya, among a sort of shifting companions, that 
run through every art and thrive by none, to leave the trade of 
Ntmrmt, whereto they were bom, and busy themaelvei with 
the endeavours of ait, that could scarcely latinise their neck- 
verse if they should have need; yet English Seneca, read by 
candlelight, yields many good sentences, aa blood it & beggar, 
and so forth ; and, if you entreat him fhr in a frosty morning, 
he will afford you whole Hamlets , I should say handfals, of 
tragical speeches." Greene and Noshe were proud of their 
•cliolarthip; they were University-men; rival writers for the 
stage. They were loose and profligate persons, yet ready 
enough to sneer at 44 shifting companions, that run through 
every art and thrivo by none.** The 44 trade of Ss ke rin t ” was 
a name for the lawyers' trade, the common writs beginning with 
Novennt. The application of this spite to some author of some 
4 Hamlet ' is perfectly clear, and the only doubt can be whether 
.Shakspere** ‘ Hamlet* was then in lieing. No other 4 Hamlet' is 
known. We have expressed a decided opiniou that Shakspere 
had written 4 Hamlet,' and other plays, in 1599.* Had he 
pursued “ the trade of Noverint " iu the country t It was ob- 
served to us by Mr. Winder that he had inspected hundreds 
of title-deeds and other document* boaring date from 1580 to 
LLW, in the hope to find William Shakspere * signature ; and 
that, if lie had Iwcn u lawyer’s clerk in Stratfonl, or indeed 
in tiny neighbouring town, his signature must have been 
attached to some document iu» an attesting witness, that 
formality being then required oil the slightest occasions. This 
is certainly strong evidence against the belief that he was in 
the office of an Attorney nt Stialford. Might he have gone to 
london, there to apply himself to the legal profession) The 
passage from the office-desk to the Black friars Theatre was not 
a very difficillt transition. But we must go back for a short, 
time liefore wc place Shakspere in London. 

The earliest connected narrative of Slmks|iere's life, that of 
Howe, thus briefly continues the history of the l»oy: — 44 Upon 
his leaving school lie seems to hare given entirely into that 
way of living which his father proposed to him; and ill order 
to settle in the world after a family manner, ho thought fit to 
marry while lie was yet very young. Hi* wife was the 
daughter of one Hathaway, said to have Iwen a substantial 
yeoman iu the neighbourhood of Stratford." The information 
which Betterton thus collected as to Shakspere’* early mar- 
riage wns jierfectly accurate. He did marry 44 the daughter 
of one Hathaway,*' and he was no doubt 44 a substantial 
yeoman *in the neighljourhood of Stratford.’* At Nliottery, a 
pretty village within a mile of the town, there is yet a farm- 
house, now divided into two tenements, where it is affirmed 
that Hotluiway dwelt. By a copy of Court Roll, of the 
date of 1543, it appears that John Hathaway then held a 
copyhold estate at Shottery. The identical farm-house or 
cottage, with its little garden and orchard, remained in the 
possession of flic descendants of the Hathaways till 1N38: it 
was then sold. William Shakspere was married to Anne 
Hathaway l>eforc the close of tin: year 15*2. He was then 
eighteen years and a half old. This was, indeed, an early 
marriage. His wife was considerably older than himself. Her 
tombstone states that she died 44 the fifli day of August, 1623, 
being of the age of sixty-seven years." In 1 623 Shakspere would 
liavc been fifty-nine years old. The marriage bond and licence 
was discovered amongst the pajwrs of the Consirtorial Ctourt at 
Worcester, in 1*36 ; and was published by Mr. Whder, in 
the 4 Gentleman * Magazine.* Tlie bondsmen are, Fulk 
Saitdells, of Stratford, farmery and John Richardson, of the 
same place, farmer, and tbey^ it* held and bound in the sum 
of 40/., Ac. This bond is dated the 28th of November, in the 
25th year of Elizabeth— that is, in 1582. The bondsmen 

• See • Pictorial Edition of Shakspere/ edited by friaries Knight. In 
tiodiictory Node* to Hamlet ; Essay oa Henry VI., he. 
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subscribe their marker The lioetica, affixed to die bond, then 
proceed* a* follows $■— 

u The condition of this obligation is such, that if hereafter 
them shall wot appear any lawful let or impediment by reason 
of any precontract or affinity, or by any other lawful meant 
whatsoever, but that William Shakipere on the one party, 
and Anne Huthway of Stratford, in the diocese of Worcester, 
maiden, may lawfully solemnise matrimony, ami in the same 
afterwards remain and continue like man sud wife, according 
ltnto the laws in that case provided ; and moreover, if tliere be 
not at this present time any action, suit/ quarrel, or demand, 
moved or dqwnding before any judge ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, for and concering any such lawful let or impediment; 
and moreover, if the said William Shaksjjcre do not proceed 
to solemnisation of marriage with the said Anne Hathway 
without the consent of her friends ; and also if the said 
William Shakipere do upon bis own proper costs ami ex- 
penses defend and save liarmless tlie Right Reverend Father 
in God Lord John Bishop of Worcester imd his officers 
for licensing them, the said William and Anne, to he married 
together with once asking of the bans of matrimony between 
them, and for all other causes which may ensue by reason or 
occasion thereof, tliat then the 'said obligation to Jmj void and 
of jnone effect, or else to stand and abide in full force and 
virtue.' 1 • 

The remarkable part of this liceuco is that they were to lie 
married “ with one* asking of the bans they were not to be 
married " without the consent " of Anne's friends. There is 
no record where they were married. lu 15$3 an entry, of 
which we give the far, -simile (No. 3), is found iu the Stratford 
Register of Baptisms. 

Tile entry is the fourth of the mouth, the word May being 
attached to the first entry of the month. A comparison of the dates 
of the marriage licence mid the liaptism of Shukspere’s first child 
leads to tlio obvious conclusion thut the same fault into which 
the courtly Raleigh mid the high-born Klisabcth Throgmorton 
bad fallen bud disturlwd the |ieace of the humble family of 
the Hathaways, and lmd no doubt made the mother of the 
imprudent, boy-jioet weep bitter tears. But. tliere was instunt 
reparation— a reparation, too, that must have been the volun- 
tary det of him who had committed the error. The trotli- 
pliglit had iio doubt jireceded tlie legal marriage. Tliere was, 
however, no public shame. William Shakiqiero was an in- 
habitant of Stratford, uml bis wife is denoted as such in the 
licence and there they dwelt when they were married 
and there their children were lx»rn ; — and there they lived in 
their later years in opulence ; — aiul there they d ied . We can see 
qq uieftil purpose to bo served in drawing inferences unfavour- 
able to the general character of Sltaksperes wife from the docu- 
ment which has l wen discovered, mid especially in assuming 
that domestic unhappiness lionished him from Stratford. 

There is a remarkable passage in tbc comedy of ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ which has been supposed to hear upon the private history 
of Shakipere j and there is another in the * Tenqiest,' in which 
Prospero |ironouiioes a solemn cluurge to Fenlinaud, which is 
supposed to bear upon tho circumstances which led to his own 
hasty marriage* We believe that such conjectures are in gene- 
ral founded upon a misapprehension of the dramatic spirit iu 
which he worked; and that suoh notions especially as that he 
was himself jealous, because lie has so truly depicted the pas- 
sion of jealousy,— -or that he had himself felt the hitter pang of 
filial irreverence, because lit had written, 

Ingratitude 1 thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou show's! thee lu a child, 

Then the sea-monster !•’— 

4tta altogether idle and worthier The details, however, of 
Shakipere'* private life are so few, and the tacts and traditions 
which have come down to ns require such careful examina- 
tion, that we need not he surprised tliat the language which 
he has held to tie characteristic of the persons and inetdents of 
hie dramas should have been tlmoed* with more or less inge- 
nuity* to be ehanotmtie of hhnself; his actions, and his mt* 



cumitances. Amongst the least overstrained of these applica- 
tions is the passage in * Twelfth Night / and the inferences to 
he drawn from it ore recommended by the opinion of one of 
the most original of living prosc-wr iters : — 

“ Shakipere himself, looking hack 011 his youthful history 
from his maturest yean, breathes forth pathetic counsels 
against the errors into which his own inexperience had been 
ensnared. The disparity of years between himself and bis 
wife he notices in a beautiful scene of the * Twelfth Night/ 
The Duke Orsino, observing the sensibility which the pretended 
Cesario had betrayed on hearing some touching old snatches of 
a love-strain, swears that his beardless page must have felt the 
passion of love, which the other admits. Upon this the dia- 
logue proceeds thus : — 

“ * Dmk*. What kimtof woomb ia't? 

Fiute. Of yoar eoapkaloa. 

Ads. She is not worth thee than. Wkat yearn, V mh i 

Piste. About yuur yeses, my losd. 
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„ OailMlaiiilMifl^aNIttKrta, 

How longing, watering, mMr loot sad won, 

Tima women's axe. 

Ftoto. 1 think it vdl, my lord. 

Duke. Thau let ih y tow ft# yommyer then thytelf. 

Or thy qfktHm cannot hold the hen t; 

For women are m room; whom (Ur tower* 

Being ouee display'd, dutli toll that my hour/ 

“ Theae councils were ottered nearly twenty yea ft after the 
event in hia own life to which they probably look back ; for 
this play ie supposed to have lieen written in Shakapere a thirty- 
eighth year. And we may read an earneatneaa in pressing the 
point as to the inthrted disparity of yean, which indicates 
pretty clearly an appeal to the lemons of his personal expe- 
rience.”* 

It is not our purpose in this place to enter Into any miuute 
examination of the reasonableness of the application of these 
lines to Shakspere’s domestic history. Upon the general prin- 
ciple which we have stated, — that is, the wonderful subjection 
of his conception of what was individually true to what was 
universally true, — lie would, we think, have rejected whatever 
was peculiar in his own experience, if it hod been emphatically 
recommended toliis adoption through the medium of bis self- 
consciousness. Ill this belief wc think that Mr. de Quiucey *s 
theory ought to be qualified by the consideration of the drama- 
tic character of the person who proffers his advice to Viola. 
Although Olivia describes the Duke as of 11 fresh and stainless 
youth," his was not the youthfulness of which she was ena- 
moured in Viola,— 

“ For they ahull yet l**liu tkv hupp) years 
'Hut Miy. lliou art a man." 

The advice which he gives to Viola is clearly in keeping with 
the whole conception of his character, the romance even of 
which is staid aud dignified, lint he this as it may, there is 
one thiug perfectly clear, whether the Duke dramatically 
speaks, or whether Sluikspere, sjieaking from hits own experi- 
ence, uses an unwoiited earnestness in pressing the caution 
against “ disparity of years" in murriage — he casts no rejiroach 
upon the fenude. There are two lines, which Mr. de Quiucey 
lias omitted in his quotation, not without their point in refer- 
ence to the possibility of Shoksperc in this scene looking hack 
upon his youthful history, and breathing forth prophetic coun- 
sel. The quotation we have given ends with, 

** For women are as roses, whose fair flower. 

Being once display’d, doth fail that tcr> hour." 

But Viola adds, 

“ And so they are : alas that they are so ; 

To die, even i then they tv perfection grow 

If the postage, then, is to be received as evidence of Shak spore's 
owu feelings, it is to lie received also as being condemnatory 
of himself, and as just, also, toward the object of bis early love, 
then grown “ to perfection." In the same way, if some por- 
tions of his private history are to be held as shadowed forth in 
the Sonnets,— if his fancies are there painted as “ giddy and 
indium, " — these representations .are always accompanied with 
bitter self-reproach, — never with any extenuation arising out 
of auoh circumstances as thoee to which iu 1 Twelfth Night ’ he 
is supposed to allude. 

The cause which drew Shakspere from Stratford is thus 
elated by Howe : — u He had, liy a misfortune common enough 
to young fellows, fallen into ill company, and, amongst them, 
some that made a frequent practice of deer-stealing engaged 
him not that! once In robbing a park that belonged to Sir 
Thomas Lacy, of Cbarlecote, near Stratford. For this he 
was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he thought, some- 
what too severely ; and in order to revenge that ill usage 
he made a ballad upon him. And though this, probably the 

• Mr.deQafieeeyVUfeof Skakspere ' la U»* 4 EocyrlojmdU BriUii- 
nk*/ 7th edit., voL as. p. Hi. 
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Mettsyof his poetry* be lost, yat it Is sold to have been so 
very bitter, that It redoubled the prosecution against him to. 
that degree that he was obliged to leave bis business and 
family in Warwickshire far some time, and shelter himself 
in London.” All this, amongst a great deal of falsehood, pro- 
bably contained some tissue of the truth— such as the truth 
appeared to the good old folks of Stratford in Betterton's time, 
who' hod heard stories from their grandfathers of what a wild 
young fellow the rich man was wlio bought tiie largest house in 
Stratford. Malone gravel y undertakes to get rid of the deer-steal- 
ing tradition, by telling us that there was no parity properly so 
called, at Chorlocote . It it more material that the statute of the 
5th of Elisabeth, which Malone alio recites, shows clearly enough 
that the hunting, killing, or driving out deer from any park 
was a trespass, punished at the most with three months* impri- 
sonment ami treble damages. Sir Thomas Lucy, who was on 
terms of intimacy with the respectable inhabitants of Stratford, 
acting as arbitrator in their disputes, was not very likely to 
have punished the son of au alderman of tliat town with any 
extraordinary severity, even if his deer had been taken away. 
To kill a buck was then an offence not quite so formidable as 
tiie shooting of a partridge in our own limes. But we may 
judge of the value of the tradition from some palters, originally 
the manuscripts of Mr. Fulinan, an antiquary of the 17th cen- 
tury, which, with additions of his own, were given to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, on the decease of the Rev. Richard 
Davies, Hector of •Sundfnrd, Oxfordshire, in 1707. The gos- 
sip of Stratford had no doubt travelled to the worthy motors 
locality, und rare gossip it is : — “ He (Sh«k«j»ere) was much 
given to all unluckiiiviH, in stealing venison and rabbite , par- 
ticularly from Sir Lucy, « e/in had him oft whipt, and home - 
timeh intprieoiietl, und at last made him fly his native country, 
to his great advancement. But his revenge was so great that 
he is his Justice C/odftate ; und culls him a great mau, and 
that, in allusion to his name, bore three foirtn rampant for bis 
arms." Is it uyeenary to do more than recite sncli legends to 
furnish the best answer to them ? Poor Shaksjierc ! oft whipped, 
sometimes imprisoned, forced to fly your native country, — your 
genius must have been wondrously harassed in your owu good 
town ; and yet, we Arc inclined to think, you composed your 
* Venus and Adonis’ there, and that there you were much given 
to something lietfer than all unluckiuess iu stealing venison 
and rabbits ! We shall have a few words to say nUiut Rowe’s 
“ Imllad" u|k)u flic prosecutor of poachers, anil Davies's 1 Jus- 
tice Clodpate,’ iu sume other place. 

Early in 15H5 two other children were born to him, — ami 
they were lmptixed on the 2nd of February as “ Humuet and 
Judeth." (See Fac-simile, No. 4.) 

Although John Shakspere, at the time of his son's early 
marriage, was not, as wo think, *• in distressed circu instances,” 
his moms were not such, probably, nt any time, as to have 
allowed him fo have Iwime the charge of his sou’s family. 
That William Shakspere maintained them by some honourable 
course of industry we cannot doubt. Scrivener or school- 
master, he was employed. It is on every account to lie believed 
that the altered circumstances in which he hud placed himself, 
in connexion witli the natural ambition which a young man, 
a huslxuid and a father, would entertain, led him to London 
not very long after his marriage. There, it is said, the author 
of 4 Venus and Adonis ' obtained a subsistence after the fol- 
lowing ingenious fashion : — 14 Many came on horseback to tile 
play, and when Slialsjiere fled to Vxmdon, from the tenor of 
a criminal prosecution, his first expedient was to wait at tin 
door of the playliouse, and hold the horses of those who had 
uo servants, that they might be ready again after the perform- 
ance. In this office he l*caine to conspicuous for his care 
and readiness, that in a sliort time every man os lie alijjfhted 
called for Will Shakspere, and scarcely any other waiter was 
trusted with a horse while Will Sliakspere could be hail.” 
The autluir of 4 Venus and Adonis,' before bo engaged in this 
dignified employment, which it described in the most circum- 
stantial history before us as opening to him “the dawn of 
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better fortune/ 1 had then, as we believe, written the finest de- 
scription of a hone in the English language j— 

" Roniulhoofd, abort-jointed, fetlock* shag and long. 

Broad breast, full eye, email head, and nostril wide, 

High creel, short eai*. straight legs, and passing strong, 

Thin inam>, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 

Look, wliat a horse slumld hate he (lid not lack, 

Have a jrroud rider on so proud a back/'* 

At the door of tho playhouse, having described the hone, 
Will Shakspere was to make acquaintance with the proud 
riders of Elisabeth’s court; and from this experience he was 
afterwards to jnroduce the celebrated passage of— 

“ 1 saw ywung Harry with ldn beaver on, 

His eiiissM m his thlglu. gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ense into his neat 
As If an angel dropp'd down from tho clouds, 

To turn and wind a Aery Pegasus, 

And witch tho world with noble horsemanship." t 

gtrevens objects to tins surpassing anecdote of the horse- 
bolding, and to the statement which follows, that Shaksfiere 
“hired boys to wait under his inspection," and that, “(is long os 
the practice of riding to the playhouse continued, the wallers that 
held the horses retained the apiwllation of Shak spore's boys,” — 
lie objects that the practice of riding to the playhouse never 
began, and was never continued, and that Shaks])ere could not 
have held horses ut the playhouse-door because people went 
thither by water. We lielievc there is n stronger objection 
Still : until W\U SMuftere converted the English drama from 
a rude, tasteless, semi-barbarous entertainment, into a high 
intellectual feast for men of education and refinement, those 
who kopt horses did not go to the public theatres at all. There 
were representations in the private houses of the great, which 
men of some wit uud scholarship wrote, with a most tiresome 
profusion uf unmeaning words, point less incidents, and vague 
characterization, — and these were called plays ; and there were 
“ storial shows'’ in the public theatres, to which the courses! 
melodrama tliat is now exhibited at Bartholomew Fair would 
be as superior as Shuks[ierc is superior to ihc highest among 
his cotitemporurios. Hut from 1580 to 1585, when Shakspere 
and Shukspere's boys are described ns holding horses ut the 
playhouse-door, it may tie affirmed that the English dm nut, 
such as we now understand by the term, had to he created. We 
believe that Sliukspcrc was in the most eminent degnv its 
creator. He hud, us we think, written his 4 Venus and Ado- 
nis/ perhajw ill u fragmentary sluijie, before ho left Stratford. 
It was first printed in 1593, and is dedicated to Lord South- 
ampton. The dedication is one of the few examples of Shak- 
spere mentioning a word of himself or his wuihs:— *‘l know 
not how 1 shall ofiend in dedicating my uniH>lished lines 
to your Lordship, nor how the world will censure me for 
choosing so strong u prop to support so weak a burthen : only 
if your Honour seem hut pleased, 1 account myself highly 
praised, and vow to take udvautuge of all idle hours till I 
have honoured you with some graver lnlxuir. But if the first 
heir of my invention prove deformed, 1 shall he sorry it had 
"so noble a godfather, and never after ear so lstrreii a land, for 
fear it yield me still so hail a harvest. I leave it to your 
honourable survey, and your Houour to your heart's content ; 
which I wish may always answer your own wish and the world's 
hopeful expectation/' The dedication is simple and manly. 
In 1693, then, Shakspere had an employment— a recognised 
one— for he speaks of “ idle hours " to be devoted to poetry. 
He oalli this poem, ton, “the first heir of my invention/' If 
it “ prove deformed" he will “never after ear (plough) so 
barren a land/' Will he give up writing for the stage then 1 
It b a remarkable proof of the low reputation of the drama that 
tven the .great dramatic works which Shakspere liad unques- 
tionably produced iu 1593 were not here alluded to. The 
drataA scarcely thru aspired to the character of poetry. The 
“ some graver labour** which he contemplated was another 
• Vexes nod Adonis. 
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pm; and b. did pwSaB M wp ft w On wfc t ft te , !■ «*•* 
(Minted to dMauMftitad. SWewntho ‘ft , 
Perhaps these poems were published to vindicate hlswpafation 
as a writer against the jeolottries of sqm of the eootempovary * 
dramatists. Bat we still think that ho used the term “first 
heir of my invention*' in its literal sense; and that 4 Venus 
and Adonis'— or at leas^a sketch of it— was the first pro- 
duction of his imagination, his invention. It bears every mark 
of a youtiiful composition ; it would have been more easily 
produced by the Shakspere of eighteen or twenty than any 
of his earliest dramas. He had models of such writing as the 
‘ Venus and Adonis' before him. Chaucer he must have 
diligently studied; Spenser bad published his ‘Shepherds 
Calendar/ his Hytnns to Love and Beauty, and other poems, 
when Shakspere’g genius was budding amidst Ids native Aelda. 
But when he wrote 4 Henry VI/ or the first 4 Hamlet/ where could 
lie seek for models of dramatic blank verse, of natural dialogue, 
of strong and consistent character 9 He liod to work without 
models; and this was the real “graver labour" of his early 
manhood. 

Our belief has been rejieatcdly expressed, during the pub- 
lication of 'The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere/ that the 
great ]>oet l>ecamc a writer for the stage at a much earlier 
period thou has been usually determined. Our general reasons 
lor this opinion were formed, ujion the publication of the first 
play in tliat edition ; and we luive seen no evidence which can 
induce us to depart from it. Up to the jieriod when Shak- 
spere reached the age of manhood there were no writers in 
existence competent to produce a play which cun be called a 
work of art. The state of the drama generally is thus succinctly, 
hut most correctly, noticed by a recent anonymous writer : — 

•* From the commencement of Shaken-re's boyhood, till about 
the earliest date at which his removal to London can he ]»osd- 
hly fixed, the drama lingered in the lust stage of a scrm-Lii- 
Imr ism. JVihaps we do not poess any monument of the time 
except Whetstone's ‘Promos :uid Cassaiuha / hut neither that 
pluy, nor any details that ran lie gathered resecting others, 
indicate the slightest advance deyoud a point of development 
which had been reached many years before by such writers as 
Edwards and Gascoyne. About 1585, or Shukspere's twenty- 
first year, there njiened a new era, which, liefore file same dread 
was closed, lmd given birth to a large uu tuber of dramas, many 
of them wonderful for the circumstances in which they® arose, 
uud several ]H>ssessiug real and absolute excellence."* Of the 
poets which belong to this reinarkuhle decud we possess undoubted 
specimens of the works of Lyly, Peele, Marlowe, Lodge, Greene, 
Kyd, and Nushe. There are one or two other inferior names, 
such us Chettle and M umlay, connected with the latter port of 
this dec ad. We ourselves hold that Shaksjiere belongs to the 
first us well us to the second half uf this short but most influen- 
tial period of our literature. But the critics and commentators 
appear to have agreed tliat Shakspere, whose mental powers were 
hestoied u]m>d him in the extremest prodigality of Nature, was 
of wonderfully slow growth towards a capacity for intellectual 
production. They have all amused themselves with imagining 
his careful progress, front holding hones at the playhouse- 
door, to the greater dignity of a candle-snuffer within its walls, 
till in some lucky hour, wheu his genius was growing vigor- 
ous — tliat is, at the age of tweiity-seven — he produced a play. 
They liuve little doubt that Shakspere was in London, and 
connected with the theatre, as early as 1584 ; but then be had 
been a deer-stealer, and liad seven years of probation to un- 
dergo! There was nothing extraordinary in Ben Jonsovt 
writing for the stage when be was only nineteen; but then 
Shakspere, you know, was an untutored genius, &c. Ac. ! A 
great deal of this monstrous trash has been swept away by the 
exertions of a gentleman equally distinguished for his acutencw 
and his industry. It has been discovered by Mr. Collier that 
in 1589, wheu Shakspere was only twenty-five, he was a joint 
pro;>rt#tur iu the Black friars Theatre, with a fourth of the other 
proprietor! below him in the list He had, at twenty-five, a 
• £41*. Iwkv,hhiU^i htth 
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piaeipaHy occupied from the lime be left Stretford, to have 
become, somewhat rapidly, a person of importance amongst 
hie “friends and fellows f* We think, by making himself 
useful to them, beyond all comparison with other*, by bis 
writings. He may have begun badly; he may bate written, 
wholly or in part, 1 Andronicus. ' Hut eveu in that play 
there is spiting such as no other but Shakspere could hare 
produced.' We are apt always to measure Shakspere with 
himself, because we have been unaccustomed to look at him as 
a boy-writer. Ben Jonson, in his Induction to ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,* first acted in 1614, makes one of die speakers say, “He that 
will swear Jeronimo or Atidronicus are the best plays, yet shall 
post unexcepted at here, as a man whose judgment shows it is 
constant, and hath stood still these flve-and-twenty or thirty 
years/' Five-and-twenty years before this time Shakspere was 
in his twenty-fifth year ; whether he wrote or altered 1 Androni- 
cus/ lie was two years younger than at the period when Malone 
considers that he commenced as a writer for the stage. Dr. 
Perry conjectures that 1 Andronicus' was nut Shakspere**, because 
Jtmaon refers it to u period when our poet was only twenty - 
five. We think the passage proves that Shakspere had written 
or revised * Andronicus/ amongst other plays, before he was 
twenty-five. If we take the extreme period mentioned by 
Jouson, 4 Andronicus' might have been produced by the Sluik- 
spere of twenty. 

It appars to us, then, not improlwible that even lmforc 
Shakspere left Stratford he had attempted some play or plays 
which had become known to the Loudon players. Thomas 
Greene, who, in 1 58fi, was the fourth on the list of the Black- 
friars shareholders, was said to he Siiaksperc’s fellow -towns- 
man. But the young poet might have found another and 
more important friend in ihe Black friars company : — =liicdiard 
Burbage, the great actor, who in his own day was called tk the 
Knglish Roscius,” was also of Shakspere’s county. In a letter 
of Lord Southampton to the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere (writ- 
ten about liiOS), introducing Burbage and Shakspere to the 
Chancellor, it is said : — 11 They are both of one county, and, 
indeed, almost of one town/* It is perfectly clear, therefore, 
that Shakspere, from the easy access that he might have pw- 
ciifgd to these men, would have received inviting offers to 
join them in London, provided lie had manifested any ability 
which would lie useful to them. That ability, we have no 
doubt, was manifested by the production of original plays fas 
well as by acting) soino time before he hud attained the runk 
and profit of a shareholder in the Black friars company. 

In 158ft, the dute of the document which proves that Shak- 
spere was then a shareholder in the Blockfriars Theatre, the 
1 First Port of Henry VI/ was iu existence. We nrw take the 
liberty of referring the reader to our * Essay ouwury VI. 
and Richard III/ for the proof, according to our bmf, tluxt 
the First Part was altogether written by Shakspere, au<F not 
merely repaired by him, and also to various passages which 
exhibit the state of the drama principaBy as regarded the 
treatment of an historical subject Just previous to the period 
when 1 Henry VI/ was acted. * 

Rude as is the dramatic construction, and coarse the exe- 
cution, of Oie relics of the period which preceded the transition 
state of the stage, there can be no doubt that these bad their 
ruder predecessors, — dumb shows, with here and there explan- 
atory rhymes, adapted to the same gross popular taste that 
had so long delighted in the Mysteries and Moralities which 
even still held a divided empire. The growing love of the 
people for “ the storial shows,'* ae Lanebam calls the Coventry 
play of • Hock Tuesday,* was the natural result of the active 
and inquiring spirit of the age. There were many who went 
to the theatre to be instructed. In the prologue to ‘Henry VIII/ 
we find that this great source of die popularity of the early His- 
toric was still active 
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Heywood, In his * Apology for Actor*/ thus writes in 1612:— 

“ Plays hive made the ignorant more apprehensive, taught 
die unlearned the knowledge of many fismous histories, in- 
structed such as cannot read in the discovery of our English 
Chronicles : and what man have you now of that weak capa- 
city that cannot discourse of any notable thing recorded even 
(Venn William the Conqueror, nay, from the landing of Brute, 
until diis day, being possessed of their true uief” There is a 
tradition reported by Gildon, (which Warton believes, though 
Malone pronounces it to he a fiction,) that Shakspere, in a 
conversation with Ben Joneon upon the subject of hk historical 
plays, said that, u finding the nation generally very ignorant 
of history, he wrote them in order to instruct the people in that 
particular/’ It is uot necessary that wo should credit or dis- 
credit this anecdote to come to the conclusion that, when 
Shakspere first became personally interested in providing em 
tertainmcfit ami instruction for the people, there wae a great 
demand already existing for that species of drama, which sub- 
sequently became imprtaut enough to constitute a doss opart 
from Tragedy or Comedy. Our belief is that he was /At 
firtt who saw the pissihility of conducting this specie* of en- 
tertainment witli dramatic skill — with integrity, if not unity, 
of action — witli action interrupted indeed by the succession of 
events, hut not dissevered-— with force and consistency of cha- 
racter — with spirited dialogue and harmonious versification. 

looking ut all the circumstances, we are inclined to believe 
tluit the 4 First Part of Henry VI/ was Shakspre's earliest 
dramatic production ;■ — and in the Essay above mentioned we 
have slated our reasons for that talief. They bear somewhat 
on the poet's early life; and wc may therefore not improperly 
reprint, iu an abridged form, 0ml short portion of the Essay. 

When William Shukepre was about five years of age a 
grant of arms was made by the College of Heralds to his 
futher. This is the gruut to which we have already alluded. 
It is not difiicult to imagine the youthful Shakspre 
sitting at his mother's feet to linten to the tale of his u ante- 
cessor's'’ prowess; or to picture the boy led hy his father 
over the field of Bosworth, — to fiPshown the great morass 
which lay between lx>tli armies, — ami Had moor Plain, where 
the butllc liegau, — and Dickons Nook, where the tyrant 
harangued his army, — and the village of Dadlingtou, where 
the graves of the slain still indented the ground. Here was 
the scene of his antecessor's “ faithful and approved service/* 
In the humble house of . Shakspre s boyhood there wns, in all 
, probability, to he fouud a thick sipiut folio volume, then some 
thirty years printed, iu which might be read, “what misery, 
what murder, and what execrable plagues this famous region 
liath suffered by the division and dissention of the renowned 
houses of Lancaster mid York/* This, to the generation of 
Shakspre'* boyhood, was not a tale buried iu the dust of 
ages; it was one whose traditions were familiar to the humblest 
of the land, whilst the memory of its hitter hatreds still rutiled 
the spirits of the highest. 44 Fur what nobleman live! It at this 
day, or what gentleman of any ancient stock or progeny is 
clear, whose lineage hath not been infested and plagued with 
tins unnatural division f' In tluit old volume from which 
we quote, “ the names of the histories contained " are thus 
set forth : — I. 1 The Unquiet Tune of King Henry the 
Fourth/ II. * Tlie Pictoriout Jria of King Henry the Fifth/ 
HI. ‘The Trouhlou n Seaton of King Henry the Sixth.* IV. 
4 The Protperout Reign of King Edward the Fourth/ V. 
‘ The Pitiful tife of King Edward the Fifth/ Vf. ‘The 
Trayu-al Doing t of King Richard the Third/ VII. 4 The 
Politic Governance of King Henry the Seventh/ VIII, ‘ The 
Triumphant Reign of King Henry die Eighth/ This book 
was * Hall s Oronicle.’ How diligently the young man Shak- 
spre had studied the book, ®d how careftilly he has followed it 
in four of his chronicle histories,* there ore abundant examples. 

► The three Parts o t Henry VI., and Richard III* 
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With the local and family associations, then, that must have 
belonged to hie early year*, the subject of these four dramas, 
or rather the eubject of this one great drama in four part*, 
omit hare irresistibly presented itself to the mind ofShak* 
•pare, as one which he was especially qualified to throw into 
the form of a chronicle history. It was a talk peculiarly 
fitted for the youug poet durh g the first five years of his con* 
nexion with the theatre. Historical dramas, in the rudest 
form, presented unequalled attractions to the audiences who 
flocked to the rising stage. Without any undue reliance on 
bis own powers, lie might believe that he could produce 
something more worthily attractive , than the rude dialogue 
which ushered in the “ four swords and a buckler”, of the 
old stage* He liad not here to invent a plot j or to aim at 
the unity of action, of time, and of place, which the more 
refined critics of his day held to be essential to tragedy. 
The form of a chronicle history might ap^ieor to require 
little beyond a poetical exposition of tlio most attractive facts 
of the real Chronicles, it is in this spirit, we think, that 
Shaksperc approached tlie execution of the ‘ First Part of 
Henry VI/ It appears to us, also, that in that very early per- 
formance lie in some degree held his genius in subordination 
to the necessity of executing his task, rather with reference to 
the character of his audience and the general nature of his sub- 
ject than for the fulfilment of his own aspirations ns a poet. 
There was before him one of two courses. He might have 
chosen, as the greater number of bis contemporaries chose, to 
consider the dominions of poetry ami of common sense to Ihi 
far sundered ; and, unconscious or doubtful of the force of sim- 
plicity, he might have resolved, with them, to substitute wlmt 
would more unquestionably gratify a rude popular taste,— the 
force of extravagance. On the other hund, it was open to him 
to transfer to the dramatic shape the spirit-stirring recitals of 
the old chronicle writers; in whose narratives, and csj»rciully in 
that portion of them in which they make their characters sjwak, 
there is a manly and straightforward earnestness which in itself 
not seldom Incomes poetical. Shukspore chose this latter 
course. When we begin to study the ‘ Henry VI.,’ we find in 
the First Part that the action dues not appear to progress to a 


catastrophe! ffaet the ttrihit fagot* *bt*rt *1 feft tft* 

who was called upon to exhibit at» esdltt eerie* efevia^iriff ^ 
than the meet dramatic portions of th*m;-4hera M lb*« to* 
nations of sucoeei and loss, and left and time— » till we some* 
who* doubt to which aide to assign the victory. The ehawto 
teto are firmly drawn, bat without any very subtle dlstino* 
tions, — aud their sentiments and actions appear occasionally 
inconsistent, or at any rate not guided fay a determined pur- 
pose in the writer. It is easy to perceive that this mode of 
dealing with a complicated subject was the moot natural and 
obvious to be adopted by an unpractised poet, who was work- 
ing without models. But although the effect may be^ to a 
certain extent, undramatic, there is impressed upon the whole 
performance a wonderful air of truth. Much of this must 
have resulted from the extraordinary quality of the poet's 
mind, which could tear off all the flimsy conventional dis- 
guises of individual character, and jienetrate the real moving 
principle of eveuts with a rare acuteness, and a rarer 
impartiality. The wonderful thing about the 4 First Part 
of Henry VI/ is, that these men, who stood in the same relation 
of Lime to Shakspere’s age os the men of Anne do to ours, 
should have been {tainted with a pencil at once so vigorous and 
so true. The English Chroniclers, in all that regards the de- 
lineation of cliaracters and manners, give us ubuudant mate- 
rials ujtou which we may form an estimate of actions, and 
motives, and instruments ; but they do not show us the instru- 
ments moving in their owu forms of vitality ; they do not lay 
buro their motives ; and hence we have no real key to their 
actions. Froissart is, perhaps, the only contemporary writer 
who gives us real portraits of the men of mail. But Shaks|*re 
marshalled them upon his stage, in all their rude might, their 
coarse ambition, their low jealousies, their factious hatreds,— 
mixed up with their thirst for glory, their indomitable courage, 
their warm friend diijw, their tender natural affections, their 
love of country. They move over his scene, displaying alike 
their grandeur and their littleness. He arrays them, equally 
indiilerent whether their faults or their excellences be most 
prominent. This is the truth which Hhakspere substituted fur 
the vague delineations of the old stage. 
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SHAKSPERE AND HIS WRITINGS. 


(Concluded from No. 1.) 



['i'ltK tJr.onE TurATRr. From VisehrrV 1 Victf of London,*] 


Edmind Spknser, in a poem entitled 4 The Teur* of the 
Muses,' originally published in 1 501 , descriU’*, in the 4 Com- 
plaint ’ of Th&lia, the Mute of Comedy, tin* state of the 
drama at the time in which he is writing 

• 11 Where be the sweet delights of learning's treasure, 

That wont with comic sock to licautify 
The painted theatres, and Gil with pleasure 
The listeners' eyes, and ears with melody; 

In which 1 late was wont to reign as queen, 

And mask in mirth with graces well bescun ? 

01 all is gono ; and all that goodly glee, 

Which wont to be the glory of gay wits. 

Is lav'd a -bed, and nowhere now to see; 

And in her room unseemly Sorrow sits. 

With hollow brous and griftdy countenance, 

Marring my joyous gentle dalliance. 

And him beside sits ugly Harbartsm, • 

And brutish Ignorance, ycrept of late 
Out of dread darkness of the deep abysm, 

Where being bred, he light and heaven docs hate j i 

They In the minds of men now tyrannise, 

And the fair scene with rudeness fon) disguise. 

All places they with folly have possess'd, 

And with vain toys the vulgar entertain ; ’ 

But me have banished, with all the rest 
That whilom wont to wait upon my train, 

Fine Counterfeasnce, and unhurtful Sport, 

Delight, and Laughter, deck'd in seemly sort." 

It can scarcely be affirmed that this poem wae written in 1591, 
as well aa published. ^ Spenser waa in England in 1599-1, 
having returned from Ireland with Raleigh, where be had 
composed the first three books of * The Fairy Queen’ by the 
able of Mulla's* stream, which flowed near the old Castle of 
Doneraile, where be dwelt amidst bis grants of forfeited lands. 
In 1590 be published these three first boob of his great poem. 
But in the collection in which ‘Hie Tears of the Muses* 
appears, the publisher, who was also the publisher of ‘The 


Fairy Queen/ says that, “finding that that poem had found a 
favourable passage among all gentle readers, ’’ bo “ collected 
such small ]x>em« of the author as were dispersed abroad in 
sundry hands." It is likely that ‘The Tears of the Muses* 
was written in 1590, and that Spenser described the prevailing 
state of the drama in London during tlie time of his visit 
Hut we luive tolerable evidence that the performances of the 
company at the Blackfriurs Theatre, of which Shakspcre was 
then a sluirolioldar, were exceptions to the diameter of the 
general ]wrformancei. In 1579 the actors at that theatre, tlwn 
called the players of the Earl of Udcesfer, had a protection 
grauted to them, that they should lie not restrained nor in 
any wise molested in the exercise of their quality, so that they 
may In? enabled tlie better to jierform before her Majesty for 
her solace and recreation/’ Under this sort of encourage* 
meut, tig! company to which Shakipere belonged had greatly 
flourished. Hut there were several other theatres in Loudon. 
In some of these their licence to entertain tlie people waa 
abused by the introduction of matters connected with religion 
and politics; so that in 1589 Lord Barghlcy not only di- 
rected the Lord Mayor to inquire what companies of players 
had offended, but a commission was appointed for file same 
purpose. How Hhaktperc's company proceeded during tbif 
inquiry lias been mode out most clearly Iry the valuable 
document discovered at Bridgewater House by Mr. Collier, 
wherein they disclaim to have conducted themselves am us* 
Tbry are now, it will 1* seen, “Her Majesty's poor players.” 
The paper, which is as follow^ is a petition to the Privy 
Council s— 

“ These are to certify your Right Honourable /Lordships that 
Iht Majesty's poor players, James Hurbadge, Richard II urhadge, 
John laneham, Thomas Greene, Roliert Wilson, John Taylor, 
Anth. Wadeson, Thomas Pope, George Pecle, Augustine 
Phillips, Nicholas Towley, William Shakespeare, William 
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Kempe, William Johnson, Baptise Goodale, and Robert 
Armyn, being all of them sharers in the Block Fryers playhouse, 
hove never given cause of displeasure in that they have 
brought into their plays matters of state and religion, unfit to 
be bandied by theu, o> to he presented before lewd spectators ; 
neither hath any complaiiu in that kind ever been preferred 
against them or any of them. Wherefore they trust most 
humbly in your Lordships' co^ ideration of their former good 
behaviour, being at all times ready and willing to yield 
obedience to any command whatsoever your Lordships in your 
Wisdom may think in such case maeL &c. 

“ November, 1580.” W , 

Here, tlien, Sliakspere, a sharer in the theatre, but with 
others below him in the list, says, and they all say, that “ they 
have never brought iuto their plays matters of state and reli- 
gion." The public mind in 1689-90 was furiously agitated 
by “ matters of state and religion." A controversy was going 
on which is now known as that of Martin Marprelait , in which 
the constitution and discipline of the Church were most furi- 
ously attacked in a succession of jamphlets; and they were 
defended with equal violence and scurrility. Isaac Walton 
says, — “There was not only one Martin Morprelate, but otlier 
venomous books daily printed and dispersed, — books that were 
■o absurd and scurrilous, that the graver divines disdained 
them an answer." Walton adds, — “ And yet these were grown 
Into high esteem with the common people, till Tom Naslie 
appeared against them all, who was a man of a sharp wit, and 
the master of a scoffing, satirical, merry pen. 1 ' Connected 
with this controversy, there was subsequently a more personal 
one between Nushe and Gabriel Harvey ; but they were each 
engaged in the Morprelate dispute. Naslie was a writer for the 
theatre, and so was John Lyly, the author of one of the most 
remarkable pamphlets produced on this occasion, called, 1 Pap 
with a Hatchet/ Harvey, it must lie observed, was the intimate 
friend of Spenser; and in a pamphlet which lie dates from 
Trinity Hall, Novemlier 6, 1589, ho thus attacks the author of 
‘Pap with a Hatchet/ the more celebrated Kuphuist, whom 
Sir Walter Scott's novel has made familiar to us : — 

“ I am threatened with a bablc, and Martin menaced with a 
comedy — a fit motion for a jester and a player to try wlint 
may lie done by employment of his faculty. Babies and 
comedies ore parlous fellows to decipher and discourage men 
(that is the point) with their witty flouts and learned jerks, 
enough to lash any man out of countenance. Nay, if you 
ihake the jointed scabbard at me, X have done ; and all you 
that tender the preservation of your good names were best to 
please Pap-Hatchet, and fee Ru phut's betimes, for fear lest he 
be moved, or some one of his apes hired, to make a play of you, 
•nd then is your credit quite undone for ever and ever. Such 
is the public reputation of their plays. He must needs be 
discouraged whom they decipher. Better anger an hundred 
other than two such that have the stage at commandment, and 
out famish out vices and devils at their pleasure."* 

The “ buble*' is the fool's bauble. We time see that Har- 
vey, the friend of Spenser, is threatened by one of those who 
“ liAvethe stage at commandment" with having a play made 
of him. Such plays were made iu 1689, and Naslie thus boasts 
of them in one of hie tracts printed in 1689 : — ■“ Methought 
Fetus Commit* began to prick him at Londou in the right vein, 
when he brought forth Diviuity with a scratched face, holding 
of bar heart as if she were tick, because Martin would have 
I^M^ber; but missing of hie purpose, be left the print of his 
Wfk Upon her cheeeks, and poisoued her with a vomit, which 
j^t lillDiifeml unto her to make her cast up her dignities/' 
* ifly* taking the some side, writes,— “Would those comedies 
might be allowed to he played that are penned, and then 1 am 
tore he [Martin Marprclate] would be deciphered, and so 
perhaps dieeourvged.'* Here are the very words which Harvey 
baa repeated , — u He must needs be discouraged whom they 
decipher.* Harvey, in a subsequent pamage of the same tract, 


refers to this prostitution of the stage to party purposes in vwy 
striking words: — “The stately tragedy scorneth the trifling 
comedy, and the trifling comedy flouteth the mete rtffiamieCL^ 
These circumstances appear to us very remarkable, with refer- 
ence to the state of the drama about 1690; and we hope jthat 
we do not attach any undue importance to diem from the con- 
sideration that we are now the first to point out their intimate 
relation with Spenser's ‘Tears of the Muses,' and the light which, 
as it appears to ns, that poem thste viewed throws upon the dra- 
matic career of Sbakspere. 

The foor'stanias which we liave quoted from Spenser arc 
descriptive, as we think, of a period of the drama when it hail 
emerged from the serai-barbarism by which it was charac- 
terised, “ from the commencement of Shakspere's boyhood, till 
about the earliest date at which his removal to London can he 
possibly fixed."* This description has nothing in common 
with those accounts of the drama which have reference to this 
“semi-barbarism/' Nor does the writer of it belong to the 
school which considered a violation of the unities of time and 
place as the great defect of the English theatre. Nor does he 
assert his preference of the classic school over the romantic, 
by objecting, as Sir Philip Sidney objects, that “plays lie 
neither right tragedies nor right comedies mingling kings and 
clowns." There had been, according to Spenser, u state of the 
drama that would 

•• Fill with pleasure 

The listeners' eyes, and eon with melody." 

Can any comedy lie named, if we assume that Shalftpere had, 
in 1590, not written any, which could be celebrated — and by 
the exquisite versifier of the ‘ Fairy Queen* — for its “ melody* f 
Could any also be praised for 

11 That goodly gift* I . 

Which wont to be the glory of gay wits ” ? 

Could the plays before Sbakspere be described by the most 
competent of judges — tlie most poetical mind of that age next 
to Sliaksjiere — os abounding in 

“ PinttcounterfoMnce, and nnliurtfnl sport. 

Delight, and laughter, deck'd in seemly sort" 

We have not seen such a comedy, except some three or four of 
Shakspere's, which could have existed lx- fore 1590 ; we do not 
believe there is such a comedy from any other pen. What, 
according to tlie 1 Complaint of Thalia,* has banished such 
comedy 1 “Unseemly Sorrow," it appears, has been fashion- 
able ; — not the proprieties of tragedy, but a Sorrow 
“ With hollow brows and gristly countenance 
the violent scenes of blood which were ottered for the excite- 
ment of tlie multitude, before Uic tragedy of real art was de- 
vised. But this state of the drama is shortly passed over. 
There is somcihing more defined. By the side of this false 
tragic sit “ ugly Barbarism and brutish Ignorance." These 
are uot tlie barbarism and ignorance of the old stage ; — they ore 

41 Ycrcpt of late 

Out of dread darkness of the deep abysm." 

They i( how tyrannise ;** they now “disguise" the fair scene “with 
rudeness." This description was published in 1591 ; it was 
probably written in 1590. Tlie Muse of Tragedy, Melpomene, 
had previously described the “ rueful spectacles" of “ the stage." 
It was a stage which had no “ true tiagedy/' But it had pos- 
sessed 

14 Delight, sad laughter, deck’d In seemly sort." 

Now “ the trifling comedy flouteth the new ruffianism /• The 
words of Gabriel Harvey and Edmund Spenser agree in this. 
Tlie bravos that “have the stage at commandment can furnish 
out vices and devils at their pleasure," says Harvey. This de- 
scribes tlie Fetus Comadia — the old comedy— of which Nashe 
boasts; and Mr. Collier tells us that tlie expression Fetue 
Comadia shows that such a scurrilous performance as Nashe 
glories in was “*evidently in the nature of an old Moral, not 
partaking of the improvements which, in 1589, had been intro- 
duced into dramatic poetry." f Can there be any doubt that 
Speuasr had this state of things in view when he dcuounoed tlie 

• 1 Edinburgh Review '—previously quoted, 
f * Aaaals of ths Stage/ vuL L p. Ill 


• • Piene's Supsraegatfcu/ luiptiated la • itahstoo/ p. 181 . 
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“Pflyfa'ivim, 

And bwitt (#hnpp>. yereptofUre 
Chit ef dread daskuas of the deep abysm " ? 

He denounced it in common with his friend Harvey, who, 
however he partook of the controversial violence of hie time, 
was • -an of learning and eloquence ; and to whom only 
time yean before he had addressed a tunnel of which the 
highest mind in the country might have been proud : — 

« To the Right WonhlpM my singular good Friend M. Oabsiil 
Habvxt, Doctor of the Lewi. 

Harvey, the happy above happiest men, 

I read, that, aitting, like a looker-on 
Of this world’s stage, dost note, with critic pen, 

The sharp dislikes of each condition ; 

And, as one careless of suspicion, 

Nc few neat for the favour of the great, 

No feamst foolish reprehension 
Of faulty men, which danger to thee threat ; 

Hut freely dost, of what thee list, entreat, 

Like a great lord oT peerless liberty. 

Lifting the good up to high honour's seat. 

And tho evil damning evermore to die. 

For life and death is in thy doomful writing. 

So thy renown lives ever by iudhing. 

Dublin, this 18th of July, 1&86. 

Yonr devoted friend during life, 

Komi'mi Si'khukh.” 

But we must return to the ‘Timlin.* Tho four stanzas 
which we linvo quoted are immediately followed by these four 
others : — 

«* All these, and all that else the comic stage 

With season’d wit and goodly pleasure graced, 

Ily which man's life in Ids likest image 
Wns limited forth, are wholly now defaced ; 

And those sweet wits, which wont the like to frame, 

Are now despis'd, and made a laughing game. 

And lie, the man whom Nature aelf liad made 
To mock her w If, and Truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter, under mimic thuds. 

Our pleasant Willy, all ! is dead of late : 

With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 

Instead thereof seofliug Scurrility, ! 

And scornful Folly, with Contempt, is crept, 

Rolling in rhymes of shameless ribald n, 

Without regard, or due decorum kept ; 

Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 

And doth the learned's task upon him take. 

Hut that same gentle spirit, from w hose pen 
i/Srgc streams of honey and sweet nectar How, 

Dooming the boldness of such base-born men. 

Which dare their follies forth so raahly throw, 

Do ih rather choose to sit In idle cell 
Than so himself to mockery to sell." 

Here there is something eveu stronger tluui wluit has preceded 
it, in the direct allusion to the state of the stage iu IdiK). 
Comedy had ceased to be au exhibition of “ seasoned wit*’ and 
“goodly pleasure;” it no longer showed “man's life in his 
likest image.** Instead thereof there was “ Scurrility *' — 
“scornful Folly** — “shameless Ribaldry and *' each idle* 
wit * 1 

doth the Learned's task upon Urn take." 

It was the task of “ the Learned ** to deal with the high 
subjects of religious controversy— the “ matters of state and 
religion,*’ with which die stage luul meddled. Harvey hod 
previously said, in the tract so often quoted by us, it is 
M a godly motion, when interlude™ leave |jenuing their plea- 
tumble plays to become sealous ecclesiastical writers.” He 
calls Lyly more expressly, with reference to this meddling, 
“ the foolmaster of the theatre.” Iu this state of things die 
acknowledged head of the comic stage was silent for a 
time:— 

«* Hk, the man whom Nature sc If had ma de 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate, 

With kmdty counter, under mimic shade. 

Our pleasant Wau, ah! is dead of late." 

Aid the author of the ‘ Fairy Queen ' adds, 

“ Bat that same gentle spirit, from whose pea " 

Lasgertfoams of hooey aad sweet nectar flew, 


«r- 

Scorning the boldness of sack baae-bora men , 1 

Which dare their IblUea forth so madly throw. 

Doth rather choose to sit In Idle cell 

Than so himself to mss flop to sell.'' 

The love of personal abuse had driven out real comedy; 
and there was o«te who, for a brief season, hod left the madness 
to Uke its course. We capnot doubt that 

“ fix, the man whom Nature art f had made 
To mock herself, and Troth to imitated 

was HVham Shakepere* Dry don, as we are told by Rowe, 
always thought that these^vorses related to SUakspcvr, Mr. 
Collier, iu his 1 History of Dramatic Poetry,* says of &pnuutr*a 
‘ Tlialia,' — “ Had it not been Certain tliat it was written at so 
early a date, and that Shaksjiera could not then have exhibited 
his talcuts and acquired reputation, we should say at onoc that 
it could lie meant for no other poet It reads like a prophetic 
anticipation, which could uot have been fulfilled by Shakspere 
until several years after it was published.” Mr. Collier, when 
he wrote this, hod not discovered tho document which proves 
that Shakspere was a sharer in the Black friars Theatre at least 
a year before this poem was published. Spenser, wo believe, 
described a real man, and real facts. He made no “ prophetic 
anticipation;” there had been genuine comedy in existence; 
the ribaldry bad driven it out for a season. The poem lias 
reference to some temporary degradation of the stage; and what 
this temporary degradation was is most exactly defined by the 
public documents of tho period, and the writings of Harvey, 
Naskc, and Lyly. Tho dates of all tilde proofs correspond 
with minute exactness. And who then is “mu* pieatant Willy* 
according to the opinion of those who would deny to ShakspetO 
the title to the praise of the other great poet of the Kliiatatluuf 
age? It is John Ly/y,— the man whom Spenser's bosom friend 
was, at the same moment, denouncing os “ the foolmaster of 
the theatre.” Mr. Collier, however, dismisses Malone's laboured 
proofs of this theory in a very summary inauner. Lyly did 
not merit Spenser's high praise, he says; neithor did any otimr 
dramatic author prior to 1590. We say, advisedly, flint there 
is alteoluitly no proof tliat Shakspere luul not written ‘ Tho Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ 4 Love's Labour's Lost,' * The Taming of 
(lie Shrew,’ and ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,* amongst bis 
comedies, before 1590 : we tali eve that he alone merited that high 
inraise ; that it was meant for him. He had then probably written 
others or his comedies, which wc possess in a rev ised shape. Wa 
Lies absolute proofs tliat he had written these four comedies, 
and five others, before 1600. He luul then also written eight 
histories and three tragedies, according to the same proofs, to 
which wc stall presently advert. Tho common theory is, tlui 
he began to write for the stage in 1501, he having been, as Mr 
Collier has shown, a large proprietor iu the Black friars Theatre 
in 15H0. We ask that the author of twenty plage, which com- 
pletely changed the face of the dramatic literature of England, 
should ta supposed to have begun to write a little earlier than 
the age of twenty-seven ; that we should assign some few of 
those plays to a period antecedent to 1590. We have reosou 
to believe that, up to the close of the sixteenth century, Stak- 
spere was busied as an actor os well as on author. It is some- 
thing too much to expect, then, even from the fertility of h)fl 
geuiui, occupied os he was, that he should have produced 
twenty plays iu nine years; and it is still more wiraamakt* 
to believe that tta consciousness Of power which be agMt iflflw 
possessed should not tavc prompted him to enter a* iW «iei 
otiier dramatists, (whose highest productions mayV ' wtit|wt 
exaggeration, ta stated os every way inferior to his lowest) 
until he liad gone through a probation of sU or sflvm years' 
acquaintance with the stage as an humble actor. We cannot 
reconcile it to probability tliat he who ceased to be an actor 
when be was forty should have been contented to have been 
only an actor till ta was twenty-seven. We pertinaciously 
cling to the belief that Shakspere, by commencing bis career 
as a dramatic writer some four or live yean earlier than is 
generally maintained, may claim, in common with his leas 
illustrious early contemporaries the praise of being oue of the 

o* 
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great founder* of our dramatic literature, instead of being the 
snore follower and improver of Marlowe, and Greene, and 
Peele, and Kyd. We shall think ourselves fortunate if wc 
have made out an additional proof of Shakspere s early excel- 
lence from the interpretation we have now given of .the ‘Thalia’ 
of Spenser, 

But there Is another poem of Spenser, published in 1595, in 
which Shakspere is mentioned, there can l>e little doubt, with 
reference to atibther variety of his excellence. In ‘ Colin 
Clout’s come home again” we have a description* of the 
" Shepherds” of “ Cynthia’s” court-tb© court of Elisabeth — 
who are able « her name to glorify.” These, with the excep- 
tion of two, are mentioned under feigned names. Daniel, one 
of the two, is noticed as “anew shepherd.” To whom can 
this description apply t — 

41 And there, though lest not least, Is Mtkm; 

A genikr abopherd may nowhere be found, 

Whoae mitae, full of high thoughts’ invention, 

Doth, like himself, heroically sound.” 

Versfogan, in bis ‘ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence,' 
speaking of the surnames of our ancient families, says, “ Rrcak- 
Spear, Skahespear, and the like, have been surnames imposed 
upon the first hearers of them fur valour and feuts of arms." 
Fuller in his ‘Worthies’ quaintly compares William Shuk- 
speare to “ Martial” (the Roman poet) “ in the wurlike sound 
of his surname (whence some mny conjecture him of a military 
extraction), Hasti-vibrant, or Sliake-ipuare.” Ren Junsou 
bos a somewhat similar fancy : — - 

“ lie seems to ahake a lance 
As brandish'd in tlie eyes of Ignorance.” 

Spenser, it would appear, adopted the same association with 
the name of Slmkspere, whose muse 

14 Doth, liku himself, heroically sound.” 

The “pleasant Willy” had now, we think, quitted 

"Vino eountcrfcsanco and unhurt ful sport,” 
for “ high thoughts* invention.” The author of the early plays 
of* Henry VI.' had struck a bolder note in the 1 Richard 11.' and 
‘Richard HI.' He bad more completely bccuiine the poet of 
the chivalrous times of England. It has been the fashion to 
hold that Shaksjwro's tint historical plays were only the patch- 
work in which lie joined something of his own to the less 
finished productions of other poets ; and it hus been also held 
that he did this somewhat dishonestly. We huve endeavoured 
to show in the * Essay on Henry A* I.' that these opinions are with- 
out foundation. Wo abbreviate a passage from that Essay 
which lias more especial reference tu Slmks)»ere’s personal his- 
tory and character. It line lieon maintained that the two plays 
which form the staple of what we call the Second and Third Parts 
of • Henry VI.’ were not written by Shaks|>ere, hut by Greene or 
Peele, two contemporary dramatist*, or Mb together. Those 
two plays were culled the First and Second Parts of the ‘ Con- 
tention of the T wo Houses of York and Lancaster and the second 
of them was sometimes called * The True Tragedy of Richard 
Duka of York.* We lmve no hesitation in saying, comparing 
thes? original plays with Greene's acknowledged productions, 
that the character of his mind, and his habit* of composition, 
Tendered him utterly incapable of producing, not the two Parts 
of the ‘Contention,’ or one Part, but a single sustainett ( sceue 
ofrithcrJPart, Those who have maintained the contrary opinion 
hope not done so ujian any examination of Greene’s works, but 
(■H$ upon their interpretation of a postage in a posthumous 
JpB$Uet» in wliich lie unquestionably makes some vague 
mmm against Shaksjwre. Greene died in 1599. 

entire pamphlet of Greene*# 1% perhaps, one of the most 
fttfeaovdmary fragments of autobiography that the vanity or 
tha repentance of a sinful man ever produced. The recital 
which he make* of his abandoned course of life involves not 
only a oontaum of crimes and follies which were common to 
a very licentious age, but of particular and especial depra- 
vities, which even to mention argues as much shamelessness 
g» repentance. The post km, however, which relates to the 


subject before m stands alone, in cooehsrioii, as a friendly 
warning out of bis own terrible example t— * To those gentle* 
men, his quondam acq u a in t an c e , that spend their wits in 
making plays, R. G. wisheth a better exercise, and wisdom to 
prevent bis extremities.’* To three of his quondam acquaint* 
auce the dying man addresses himself. To the first, supposed 
to be Marlowe— “ thou famous grocer of tragedians ho 
speaks in words as terrible as came from 

'* that warning voice, which he who saw 
Th’ Apocalypse heard cry in heav’n aloud.” 

In exhorting his friend to tom from atheism be ran die rirk 
of consigning him to the stake, for Francis Kelt was burnt for 
bis opinions only three years before Greene’s death. Marlowe 
resented this address to him. With his second friend, sup- 
posed to be Lodge, his plain speaking is much mote tender : 
“ advised, and get not many enemies by bitter words.” 
He addresses the third, supposed to be Peele, as one “ driven 
as myself to extreme shift* and he adds, “ thou art unworthy 
better hap, sith thou dependest on so mean a stay.” What is 
the stay 1 “ Making plays.” The exhortation then proceeds 
to include the three “ gentlemen his quondam acquaintance 
that sjieud their wits in making plays.” — “ Rose-minded men 
all three of you, if by my misery y© be not warned : for unto 
none of you, like me, sought those burs to cleave; those pup- 
pets, I mean, that speak from our mouths; thorn antics gar- 
nished in our colours.” Up to this point the meaning is per- 
fectly clear. The puppets, the antics, — by which names of 
course are meant the players, whom he held, und justly, to 
derive their chief iinjiortance from the labours of the poet, in 
the word* which they uttered and the colours with which they 
were garnished, — had once cleaved to him like burs. But a 
change had taken place : “ Is it not strange that 1, to whom 
they nil have been beholding— is it not like that you, to whom 
they all have been beholding, shall, were ye in that cose that 
1 am now, be, liotb, of them at once forsaken f ' This is a la- 
mentable picture of one whose powers, wasted by dissipation 
and enfeebled by sickness, were no longer required by those 
to whom they had once been serviceable. As he was forsaken, 
so he holds tliut his friends will lie forsaken. And chiefly for 
wlmt reason 1 Yes, trust them not : for there is an upstart 
crow, beautified with our feathers, that, with hit tigers heart 
wrapped in a player's hide , supposes he is as well able 
bast out a blank-verse ns the best of you : and, being an ab- 
solute Johannes factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shake- 
scene in a country.” There can be no doubt that Shakspere 
was here pointed at; that the starving man spoke with ex- 
ceeding bitterness of the successful author; that he affected 
to despise him us a player; that, if “ beautified with our fea- 
thers” had a stronger meaning than “ garnished with our 
eolours,” it conveyed a vague charge of borrowing from other 
jiocts ; and tliat lie parodied a line from the ‘ True Tragedy 
of Richard the Second,* *' bis tiger's heart,” &c. This is 
literally every word that can lie supposed to apply to Shak- 
spere. Greene proceeds to exhort his friends “ to be employed 
in more profitable courses.”— 4 * Let these a)>es imitate your 
past excellence, and never more acquaint them with your 
admired inventions.” — “ Seek you better masters.” It is 
perfectly clear tliat these words refer only to the players gene- 
rally ; ami, possibly, to the particular company of which 
Shakspere was a member. As such, and such only, must be 
take his shore iri die names which Greene applies to them, of 
“apes,” — “rude grooms,” — “buckram gentlemen,”— 4 * pea- 
sants,’ ‘—and “ painted monster*.” It will be well to give 
the construction that has been put upon these words, in the 
form in which the “ hypothesis *’ was first propounded by 
Maloue : — 

“ Sbokspeare liaving therefore, probably not long before the 
year 1593, when Greene wrote h’ts dying exhortation to his 
friend, new-modelled and amplified these two pieces, (the two 
IHurta of the * Contention,*) aud produced on the stage what 
in the folio edition of his works are called the Second and 
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VIM fete*# * King Usury Vt,’ sod having acquired ooori- 
dttibfa reputation by them, Gteena oould not oommI fbt 
morttficaftSon which fen ftlt aft bis own fane, and foot of Ilia 
appelate, bofo of them old and admired playwrights, being 
eclipsed by a now upstart wri te r (for to ho oaUg our great 
poet), who bad foen tint perhaps attracted the notice of die 
public by exhibiting two plays, formed upon old dramas 
written by them, considerably enlarged and improved. He 
therefore, in direct terms, charges fattn with having acted like 
the crow in the fade, beautified himself frith tkrir feathers j in 
other words, with having acquired fane /Wrists cobrihm , by 
new-modelling a work originally produced by them: and 
wishing to depreciate oar author, he very naturally quotes a 
line from one of the pieces which Shakspeare had thus rv- 
written , a proceeding which the authors of the original plays 
considered as an invasion both of their literary property 
and character. This line, with many others, Bhakspefcre 
adopted without any alteration. The very term that Greene 
uses, — * to bombast out a blank-vems, ’—exactly corresponds 
with what has been now suggested. This new poet, says he, 
kuows os well as any man how to amplify and swell out a 
blank-verse. Bombast was a soft stuff of a loose texture, by 
which garments were rendered more swelling and protu- 
berant.” 

Thus, then, the starving and forsaken man— r* jected by 
those who had been beholding to him ; want'd g the very 
bread of which he had been robbed, in the appropriation of 
his property by one of those who had rejected him ; a man, 
too, prone to revenge, full of irascibility and self-love— con- 
tents himself with calling his plunderer “ an upstart crow, 
beautified with our feathers*'—** A Johannes factotum ” — 
“ The only Shake-scene in the country.” ** He could not 
conceal his mortification!” It would have been miraculous 
if he could. % And how does he exhibit it? He parodies a 
line from one of the productions of which he had l>eori so 
plundered, to carry the point home — to leave no doubt as to 
the sting of his allusion. But, as has been most justly ob- 
served, the epigram would have wanted its sling if the line 
jiarodied had not been that of the very writer attacked. Be 
this as it may, the dying man, for sonic cause or other, chose 
to veil his deep wrongs in a sarcastic allusion. He left the 
manuscript containing this allusion to lie published by a 
and it was so published. But Iho matter did not 
stop here. Chettle, also a player, the editor of the posthumous 
work, actually apologised to tiie ** upstart crow ; ” — « I am as 
sorry as if the original fault had been my fault, liccause my- 
self hath seen his demeanour no leas civil than he excellent in 
fihe quality lie professes ; besides divers of worship have re- 
ported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace iu writing, that approves his art.” 
This apology was not written by Chettle at some distant 
period; it came out in the same year with the pamphlet which 
contained the insult. The terms which he uses—** upright^, 
ness of dealing,” and ** facetious grace in writing” — seem as if 
meant distinctly to refute the vague accusation of “ Iwautifled 
with our leathers.” It is perfectly clear tliat Chettle could 
not have used these terms if Shakspere liad been the wholesale 
plunderer either of Greene or of any other writer tliat it is as- 
sumed he was by those who deprive him of the authorship of 
the two Parts of the 1 Contention.’ If he had been this 
plunderer, and if Chettle bad basely apologised for a truth 
uttered by his dying friend, would the matter have rested 
there f Were there no Peelee, and Marl owes, and Mashes iu 
tbs world to proclaim the dishonour of the plagiarist and the 
apologist! No one repeated the calumny, though doubtless 
some believed it. Probably never yet any great author ap- 
peared in foe world who was not rejiuted, in the onset of his 
career, to bs a plagiarist; or any great literary performance, 
induced by one whose reputation bad to lie mafic, tliat was 
not held to be written by some one else than the man who 
did write it : — there was some one behind the curtain— some 
mysterious assistant — whose possible existence was a consola- 


tion to foe envious and foe malignant Examples In wr vtl i 
day am common enough. If Shakspere felt on honest tod%» 
nation in being attacked in this way os *an upstart crow beau- 
HIM with our feathers,” it must have been conodling to have 
had foe greatest of his poetical contemporaries speak at foe 
same period of him as " foil of high thoughts’ menitiW 
If we have succeeded in establishing# just ground for belief 
that the “pleasant Willy” ofRpenosr’s IhtliaVwas William 
Shakspere, we have at once disposed of foe mmtim foot he 
had attained no reputation previous to IftAT JMatotw con- 
nects the supposed date of Shakspere’s commencement as a 
dramatic writer with the notice of him by some of bis contem- 
poraries. He pamss over Nashe*t ** whole Hamlets” in lftftB; 
he maintains that die description of the ** gentle spirit,” who 

“ Both rather choose to sit in idle sell . , 

Than so himself to mockery to sell," 


applied not to Bhakspert, but to Lyly, who was at that Instant 
most active in *< mockery but he fixes Shakspere with having 
begun to write in 1002, because Greene, in 1698, ridicules him 
as the “ only Sliake-scene in the country.” In an age when there 
were no newspapers and no reviews, it must be extremely dif- 
ficult to trace the course of any man, however eminent, by the 
notices of the writers of his times. An author’s fans then 
was not home through every quarter of the land in the very 
hour in which it was won. More than all, the reputation of a 
dramatic writer could scarcely be known, except to a resident 
in London, until his works wero committed to the pram. 
The first play of Shakspere* which was printed was * The Filet 
Part of the Contention’ (* Henry VI., 1 Jfa* II.), and that did' 
not appear till 1894. Now, MaIoiio says, '* In Webbe*s * Dto» 
course of English Poetry,' published in lftfifi, we meet with 
the names of most of the celebrated poets of that time ; par- 
ticularly those of George Whetstone and Anthony Munday, 
who were dramatic writers; but we find no trace of our 
author, or of any of his works/' But Malone does not tell 
us that in tVebhe’s * Discourse of Poetry' we meet with tbs 
following passage 

** I am humbly to desire pardon of the learned company of 
gentlemen scholars, and students of the Universities and Inns 


of Court, if 1 omit their several commendations in this place, 
which 1 know a groat number of them have worthily deserved, 
iu many rare devices and singular inventions of poetry : for 
neitlicr hath it liem my good hap to have seen all which I 
have heard of, neither is my abiding in such place where I 
con with facility gel knowledge of their works.” 

“Three years afterwards,” continues Malone, “Puttenham 
printed his * Art of English Poesy and in that work also we 
look in vain for the name of Hlwkspeare.” The liook speaks 
of the one-and-thirty years' space of Elisabeth's reign; and 
thus puts the date of the writing a year earlier than the print- 
ing. But we here look iti vain for some other illustrious 
names liesides those of Shakspere. Malone has not told ns 
that the name of Edmund S|v*nser is not found fin Prittonham ; 
nor, what is still more uucandid,foat not one of Shakspere’s 
early dramatic contemporaries is mentioned — neither Marlows, 
nor Greene, nor Peele, nor Kyd, nor Lyly. The author evi- 
dently derives his knowledge of ** poets snd poesy " form 4 
much earlier period than that in which lie publishes. Be dots 
not mention Sjienser by name but he doe* ** that other fiStiftte 
man who wrote the late • Shepherd's Calendar.’ ” 
herd's Calendar' of Spenser was published in foaymr , 
Malone goes on to argue that the omission of Hhalttlp ttofftT 
or any notice of hi* works, in Sir John Harringtonb ‘ Ap 
Poetry,* printed in 1891, in which “fee takes occasion to 
speak of the theatre and mentions some of tire celebrated 
dramas of that time,** is a proof that none of Shaksperes 
dramatic comixwitions had then appeared. The reader will be 
in a loiter position to judge of the value of this Argument by a 
reference to the passage of Sir Joint Harrington : — 

“ For tragedies, to omit other famous tragedies : tliat, that 
was played at St. John's in Cambridge, of Uichard 111., 
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would more, I think, Phakris, the tyrant, and terrify all 
tyramtdua-minded men.*’ [This was a Latin play, by Dr. 
Leggo, acted gome yean before 1588.) “ Then for comedies. 

How full of harmless mirth is our Cambridge ‘ Pedantius’ 
and the Oxford ‘Bellum Grammatical*’! ” [Latin plays 
again.] “ Or, to speak of a London comedy, how much good 
matter, yea, and matter of state, is there in that comedy called 
the ‘Play of the Cards,* its which it is showed bow four para* 
sitieal knaves .robbed the four principal vocations of the 
realm) videl. the vocation of soldiers, scholars, merchants, 
and husbaiuftneii. Of which comedy, I cannot forget (lie 
saying of a notable wise counsellor that is now dead, who, when 
tome (to sing Placebo) advieed that it should be forbidden, 
because it was somewhat too plain, and indeed as the old 
•aying'is (sooth boord is no boord), yet he would have it 
allowed, adding it was fit that they which do that they should 
not, should hear that they would not/* 4 

Nothing, It will 1 m seen, can he more exaggerated than Ma- 
lone's statement, “ Ho takes occasion to *i>eak of the theatre, 
ami mentions some of the celebrated dramas of that time.” 
Does he mention * Tatnburlaine/ or 4 F&tistus,' or 4 The Massacre 
of Paris/ or 1 The Jew of Malta ’? As he does not, it may lie 
Assumed with equal justice tliat none of Marlowe's composi- 
tions had appeared in 1591 ; and yet we know that he died in 
1003. So of Lyly’s ‘ Galuthea,’ • Alexander and Campaspe/ 
4 Eudymion/ Ac. So of Greene’s ‘Orlando Furiuso,’ ‘Friar 
llapon,’ ‘ James IV.* So of the ‘Spanish Tragedy’ of Kyd. 
Tiie truth is, that Harrington in his notice of celebrated dramas 
wus even more antiquated than Puttenham; and his evidence, 
‘ therefore, in this matter is utterly worthless. But Malone has 
given his crowning proof that Shakspere bad not written be- 
fore 1301, in the following words 

“ Sir Philip Sidney, in his * Defence of Pocsie/ sfieaks at 
some length of the low state of dramatic literature ut the 
time he composed this treatise, but bos not the slightest allu- 
sion to Sluiksjware, whose plays, had they then appeared, 
would doubtless have rescued the English stage fiom tiie con- 
tempt which is thrown upon it by the accomplished writer; 
and to which it was justly exposed by the wretched composi- 
tion* of llioso who preceded our poet. ‘The Defence of Poesie' 
was not published till 1595, but must have been written 
some years before.” 

There is mio slight objection to this argument : Sir Philip 
Sidney was killed at the battle of Zutphen, in the year 1580 ; 
and it would really have (wen somewhat surprising if the illus- 
trious author of the 1 Defence of Poesy’ could have included 
Shakspere in his account “ of the low state of dramutic lite- 
rature at the time he composed this treatise,” lf_ ho luul 
clone anything in dramatic literature before 1380, he had 
done little. We have thus gone through ull the usual proofs 
tliat Shakspere could not have written before 1391, — 1593, ac- 
cording to some authorities, — and we leave our readers to judge 
of their value. 

If the instances of the mention of Shakspere by his contem- 
poraries during his lifetime be not numerous, wc are com- 
pensated by the fulness and explicitness of one notice — tliat 
of Francis Meres, in 1398. Short as his notice is, it is by far 
the most valuable contribution which we possem towards the 
4 Life’ of Shakspere. Mercs’ was a master of arts of Cambridge, 
and subsequently entered the church. In 1 398 he published 
a hook called • PuUadit Thmia , Wit's Treasury/ It is a col- 
lection of moral sentences from ancient writers, and it is 
£k)|MfSbed by Anthony Wood as “a noted school-book.” Pre- 
to R is * A Comparative Discourse of our English Poets, 
'with the Greek, Lutiu, and Italian Poets.' Nothiug con be 
won decisive than this ‘ Comparative Discourse' as to the 
lank which, in 1308, Shakspere had taken amongst the most 
eminent of his contemporaries. It lias been usual to quote 
only one passage from this treatise (which is indeed far the 
most important}— that in which ShakspeTos works are re- 
cited, — but we prefer to quote the whole: — 

/* As the Greek tongue is made famous and eloquent by 


Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, JEscbylus, Sophocles, Fbton% 
Phocylides, and Aristophanes; and the Larin tongue by 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Siliue Rations, Lucauus, Lucretius, 
Aosonius, and Claudknus; so the English tongue is mightily 
enriched, and gorgeously invested in rue ornaments and re- 
splendent habiliments, by Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, 
Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, Marlow, and Chapman. 

u As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pytha- 
goras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
boney-tongued'Shokespe&re j witness his 1 Venus aud Adonis/ 
his ‘ Lucrece/ his sugared sounets among his private friends, Ac. 

“As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for 
comedy and tragedy among the Latins, so Shakespeare, among 
the English, is the most excellent in both kinds for the stage ; 
for comedy, witness his ‘ Gentlemen of Verona,* his ‘ Errors,’ his 
* Love Labours Lost,’ his * Love Labours Won/ his ‘ Mid- 
summer’s Night Dream/ and his ‘ Merchant of Venice ;’ for 
tragedy, his ‘ Richard II./ ‘ Richard III./ * Henry IV./ ‘ King 
John/ ‘ Titus Andronicus/ and his ‘ Romeo and Juliet/ 

“ As Rpius Stolo said that the Muses would speak with 
Plautus's tongue, if they would speak Latin ; so I say that the 
Muses would speak with Shakespeare’s fine filed phrase, if they 
would speak English. 

“As tliese tragic poets flourished in Greece — Aeschylus, 
Euripides, Sophocles, Alexander AEtolus, Achseus Erithriseus, 
Astydomas Atheniensis, Apollodorus Tarsensis, Nicomochus 
Phrygius, Thespis Atticus, and Timon Appolloniates ; and 
these among the Latins — Accius, M. Attilius, Pomponius 
Secundus, and 8eneca ; so these are our best for tragedy— the 
Lord Buckhurst, Doctor Leg of Cambridge, Doctor Kdes of 
Oxford, Master Edward Ferris, the author of the ‘ Mirror for 
Magistrates/ Marlow, Peele, Watson, Kid, Shakespeare, Dray- 
ton, Chapman, Decker, and Benjamin Jouson. 

“ The lxwt |K>ets for comedy, among the Greeks, are these — 
Menander, Aristophanes, Eupolt* Atheniensis, Alexis Terms, 
Nicostratus, Amipsias Atheniensis, Anaxandrides Rhodius, 
Aristonymus, Archippus Atheniensis, and Callias Atheniensis ; 
and among the Latins, Plautus, Terence, N®vius, Sext. Tur- 
pilitis, Liciuius Imbrex, and Yirgilius Romanus: so the best 
for comedy among tu be — Edward Earl of Oxford, Doctor 
Gager of Oxford, Master Rowley (once a rare scholar of learned 
Pembroke Hall in Cambridge), Mr. Edwards (one of her 
Majesty's chapel), eloquent anil witty John Lilly, Lodge, 
Gascoyne, Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, Thomas Hey - 
wood, Anthony Mundye (our best plotter), Chapman, Por- 
ter, Wilson, Hathway, and Henry Chettle.” 

The praise of Shakspere by Meres is much more detailed 
than that which he gives to any other writer. In his own 
peculiar walk, (comedy'ond tragedy,) he “ is the most excellent 
in Inith kinds for the stage.” The list of Shakspcre’s plays 
which Meres gives in 1398 can scarcely lie supposed to be a 
complete one. Previous to 1598 there luul been only printed 
the two Parts of the ‘Contention/ ‘Richard III./ ‘ Richard 
II./ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ Of the six comedies 
mentioned by Meres, not one had been published ; neither had 
‘ Henry IV./ ‘King John/ nor ‘Titus Andronicus/ but, in 

1597, ‘Love’s Labour's Lost/ and the ‘First Port of Henry 
IV.,' hud been entered in Stationers* Hall. Without the list 
of Meres, therefore, we could not have absolutely shown that 
the * Two Gentlemen of Verona,* the ‘ Comedy of Errors/ the 
‘ All’s Well that Kuds Well/ (which, we have every reason to 
think, was designated as * Love Labours Won,*) the ‘ Midsum* 
mcr Night’s Dream,’ the ‘Merchant of Venice,* the ‘ King John,* 
and the ‘ Titus Androuicus/ were written and produced before 

1598. The list of Meres omits the original * Hamlet’ and the 
‘ Taming of the Shrew/ which, we have reason to think, were 
produced before 1598 ; but, looking at Meies'a list alone, how 
gloriously had Shakspere earned that reputation which he had 
thus acquired in 1398 ! He was then thirty-four years of age, 
but he had produced all his great historical plays, with the 
exception of ‘Henry V/ and ‘Henry VIIL* (we include ‘ Henry 
VI.* as a matter of course, beca u se it must have preceded 
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* Richard III.’)? he had given t*‘Romeo and WW 
even 44 corrected sad augmented* Hj the stage was in poww 
•ion, and the fame acknowledged, of lix of his most delicious 
comedies. Before the dose of that century we have little 
doubt that he had also produced * Henry V./ 4 The Merry Wives 
of Windsor/ and 4 Much Ado about Nothing/ It would be 
tatfmrible in this place to attempt any classification of these 
plays in strict chronological order. In the 4 Pictorial Edition 
of Shakspere* we have collected all die evidence which we 
could find to bear upon the particular date of each play ; and 
we may here very briefly group them in cycles, according to 
tlie notions which we entertain of the separate dates. 

If 4 Titus Andronicus* were written by Shakspere, (and the 
poti/tw evidence that it was so written is most distinct,) we 
must place it very early. It belongs unquestionably to the 
transition state of die drama; it is what Shakspere would not 
have written in hie middle life; it is full of extravagant hor- 
rors ; it is obnoxious to the censure of Charles Lamb that 44 blood 
is made as light of in some of these old dramas as money in a 
modem sentimental comedy." The versification, too, is more 
monotonous than that of Shakspere's later works. 4 Pericles' is 
an example of a very different style of drama. It is the 
legendary tale of the old stage— a succession of adventures 
spread over a long series of years, without any very distinct 
cohesion— presenting passages of great vigour and beauty, in 
connexion with others contrasting remarkably in their feeble- 
ness. It lias been shown satisfactorily enough that 4 Pericles' 
was called a new play in 1608 : and tliat it was very popular 
in the later Shaksperian period. Hut we cannot reconcile a 
belief in this with tlie internal evidence of the play itself. It 
may have tieen revived in 1608* it may then have been altered 
by the poet himself; but we must still cling to the opinion 
so confidently expressed by Dryden, that 

“ Shakspere'* own muse lib * Pericles* tint bore." 

Tlie two plays of ‘Titus Andronicus' and ‘Pericles' are 
by many still considered os not written by Shakspere. Believ- 
ing them to lie very early plays, we may ask, Who else could 
have written them 1 Of the other plays assigned to Shakspere, 
and printed in one of tlie folio editions of his works, but whose 
genuineness cannot, we think, be asserted upon any unpre- 
judiced examination of their internal evidence, it may lie 
sufficient to mention the titles 4 Locrine/ 4 Sir John Oldcastle/ 
1 Cromwell/ * The London Prodigal/ 4 The Puritan.' J t is 
not impossible that 4 A Yorkshire Tragedy/ a very short and 
hasty performance of considerable power, may be Shakspere'*. 

To the period, then, from Shakspcre*§ early manhood, from 
the time of bis marriage, to 1501, the date of Spenser's 4 Tears of 
the Muses,’ we would assign not less than nine dramas, instead 
of believing that he first liegan to write in 1501. Some of 
those dramas may possibly then have been created in an im- 
perfect state, very different from that in which we liavc 
received them. 

If the 4 Titus Audxotiicus' and 4 Pericles 1 are Shaksjiere’s, 
they belong to this epoch in their first state, whatever it might 
have been. We have no doubt tliat tlie three plays, in their 
original form, which we now call the three Parts of 4 Henry VI./ 
were his ; and they also beloug to this epoch. Tliat 4 Hamlet/ in 
a very im]ierfect state, probably more imperfect even than the 
sketch in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, is the play 
alluded to by Nashe in 1589, we have no doubt. In tlie Duke 
of Devonshire's copy, dated 1603, there are passages, after- 
wards omitted, which decidedly refer to an early state of the 
stage. In that copy, for example, 44 Termagant'' and 44 Herod *' 
are mentioned, and this mention has reference totbe]time wlicu 
these characters possessed tlie stage in pageants and mysteries. 
Again, the reproof of the extemporal clowns — the injunction 
that they should speak no more than is set down for them— 
applied to the infancy of the stage. Shakspere had reformed 
the clowns before the date usually assigned te 4 Hamlet.' In 
a book, called 4 Tarletou's Jcasts/ published in 1611, we have 
some specimens of the licence which this prince of clowns was 
wont to take. The author, however, adds, 44 But would I see 


our clowns in tkm days do the likel No, I warrant $•/* la 
the original copy of 4 Hamlet > the reproof of the cldwna la 
more diflbae than in the augmented copy; and the following 
pamge distinctly shows one of the evils which Shakspere had 
to contend with, and which he probably had overcome hstbie 
the end of the sixteenth century i— 44 And then you hay* mm 
again that keeps one suit of jart% m a man is known by ana 
suit of apparel ; and gentlemwi quote Ms jests dowh ihtbrir 
tables before they come to the play, ae thus |V Cannot yoti stay 
till I eat my porridget and, you owe me a quarter** wiges; 
and, my coat wants a eullison ; and, your beer is sour; and, 
blabbering with his lips, and thus keeping in bis cinkspase of 
jests, when, God knows, the warm clown cannot make a jest 
unless by chance, as the blind man catcheth a hare t Masters, 
tell him of it" The additions to . these directions to the 
players, in the augmented copy, are, on the other hand, such 
as bespeak a consciousness of the elevation which the stage had 
attained in its 44 high and palmy state/' a little beforo the 
death of Elisabeth, when iu purpose, as realised by Shakspere 
and Jonson especially, was 44 to hold, as *t were, tlie mirror up 
to nature; to show virtue her own feature scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.'* 

Amongst the comedies, that 1 The Two Gentlemen of Verona' 
belongs to .this cycle we have already mentioned our belief. 
Pope called the style of ‘The Two Gontlcmen of Verona* “slmplo 
and unaffected." It was opposed to Shukspcre's later style, 
which is teeming with allusiou upon allusion, dropped out of 
the exceeding riches of his glorious imagination. With the 
exception of die few obsolete words, and the unfamiliar appli- 
cation of words still in use, this comedy lias, to our minds, a 
very modem air. Hie thoughts are natural and obvious, tlie 
images familiar and general. The most celebrated postages 
have a character of grace rather than of lieauty ; tlie elegance 
of a youthful jioet aiming to lie correct, instead of flic splen- 
dour of the perfect artist, subjecting every crude and up|ia- 
reutly unmanageable thought to the wonderful alchymy of his 
all •penetrating genius. Of 4 Love'* Lulwur ’» Lost/ Coleridge, 
who ulways speaks of this comedy as a 44 juvenile drama" — 
44 a young author’* first work"— says, “The characters in this 
play are either ini|ieniunat«!d out of Shakspere's owil multi- 
formity by imaginative self- position, or out of inch a§ a country 
town and a tchoolUoj* ofxen'atwn mvjhi tupply." Tin) Story 
has most of tlie features which would be derived from on 
acquaintance with the ancient romances. The action of the 
comedy, and the higher actors, are the creations of one who 
Was imbued with the romantic spirit of the middle ages. With 
these materials, and out of his own “ imaginative self position," 
might Shaksjiere have readily produced the King and Princess, 
the lords and ladies, of this comedy and he might have 
caught the tone of the court of Elisabeth, — the wit, the play 
upon words, the forced attempts to say and do clever tilings, — 
without any actual contact with the society which was acces- 
sible to him after his fame conferred distinction even upon the 
highest and must accomplished patron. The more ludicrous 
characters of the drama were unquestionably within tlie rouge 
of 14 a schoolboy's observation." In 4 The Comedy of Errors* 
wc have two descriptions of internal evidence to show tliat it 
was a very early play. First, the great jirevalcnce of Biot 
measure which was known to our language as early 0i the 
time of Chaucer by the name of 44 rime dogerel." This pe- 
culiarity is found only in three of our author's 
4 Love's Labour ’s Lost/ in 4 The Taming of the Shr^’mk 
4 Tlie Comedy of Errors/ Ilut this measure was ft distin- 
guishing characteristic of the early English drama. It prevails 
very much more in this play than in 4 Love's Labour's Lost;* 
for prose is here much more sparingly introduced. The 
doggrel seems to stand half-way lietweeu jffose and verse, 
marking the distinction between the language of a work of art 
and that of ordinary life, in the same way that the recitative 
does in s musical composition. Secondly, in 4 Love's Labour *s 
Lost,' 4 Romeo and /(diet, 4 4 A Midsummer Night's Dream,' 
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and 'The Comedy of Enron/ alternate rhymes am very 
frequently introduced. Shakspere obtained the mastery over 
tliis s^iecies of verse in the * Venus and Adonis,’ “ the first 
heir of his invention/’ ns he himself calls it. He writes it with 
extraordinary facility — with an ease and power that strikingly 
" contrast with the more laboured elegiac stanzas of modem times. 
Nothing ojui be tuoro harmonious, or the harmony more varied, 
than this measure in Shakspere's hands. Take, for example, 
the #fcU»ktiown lines in the ’Venus and Adonis/ which, 
themselves the most ]ierfect music, have been allied to one of 
the most successful musical compositions of the present day : — 

“ Did me discourse, I will enchant thfne far, 

Or, like n fairy, trip upon the green. 

Or, like a nymph, with long dlshevull’d hair. 

Pence on tho sands, and yet no footing soon." 

There was clearly a time in Shakspere's poetical life when ho 
delighted in this species of versification ; and in many of the 
instances in which he 1ms employed it in the dramas we have 
mentioned, the passages have somewhat of a fragmentary ap- 
pearance, os if they were not originally cast in a dramatic 
mould, but were amongst those scattered thoughts of tliu 
young poet which had shaped themselves into verse, without a 
purpose beyond that of embodying his feeling of the beautiful 
and die harmonious. When the time arrived that ho hud fully 
dedicated himself to the great work of his life, he rarely ven- 
tured upon cultivating these offshoots of his early versification. 
The doggrcl was entirely rejected — the alternate rhymes no 
longer tempted him by their music to introduce a measure 
which is scarcely akin with the dramatic spirit — the couplet 
was adopted more mid more sparingly— and lie finally adheres 
to the blank verse which he may almost lie said to have 
created, — in his hands certainly the grandest us well as the 
sweetest form hi which the highest thoughts were ever unfolded 
to listening humanity. 

It is very difficult to assign a date to ’The Taming of the 
•Shrew / for it is to all appearance founded on a play entirely 
difiurenf in its versification, its style of imagery, and its 
diameters, hut essentially the same in the conduct of its 
incidents. Wo have formerly expressed a lielief that the older 
play was Greene's. It npimir* very difficult to understand hoy 
Shakspere could have undertaken the task of re-writing the 
play of a contemporary author without adopting a line of his 
original. Tire mode in which the two mm ileal with the 
same materials is certainly a most remarkable exhibition, not 
only of the different degrees of their power, but of their 
different views of their art. The only satisfactory solution of 
this problem would he the discovery of some still older play 
which they lmd each used us common stock. 

Wo have only cue drama to udd to this cycle, and lhat we 
believe was 4 Romeo mid Juliet' in its original form. Tire tint 
edition of that tragedy, printed in 1507, differs very materially 
firnin tho second, of 1500. Tie dates which some of the 
earliest copies of Shak sprie'a plays Uuir Airnish little evidence 
of tho dates of their c«in|M>sitiou ; for they were in several 
instances piracies from manuscripts that had Iwu probably su- 
perseded in the theatre. We have no hesitation in believing, 
although it would lie exceedingly difficult to communicate 
the grounds of our belief fully to our renders, that tho altera- 
tions mode by Shakspere iijkjii his first copy of 4 Romeo and 
Juliet/ us printed in 1507 (which alterations are shown in Ids 
Second copy ns printed in 1500), exhibit differences as to the 
4jgngj)ity of his mind — differences in judgment— differences in 
ffeftj fiast of thought — differences in poetical power — which 
OttHnot lie accounted for by the growth of his mind during two 
years only. If the first 1 Romeo and Juliet* were produced 
in 1501, and the second in 1500, we have an interval of 
eight years, in which some of his most finished works bad 
been given to the world. During this period his richness, as 
well as lit* sweetness, had Iweu developed; and it is this 
development which is so remarkable in the superadded ]>as- 
sages in 4 Romeo and Juliet.' 

The 4 Midsummer Nights Dream' may be taken, we appro- j 


bend, as a connecting lmk b c tw o su the dvmaa which beta# 
to the first cycle and these which may be to the 

remaining years of the sixteenth century. 

We have little difficulty in determining the plays which 
belong to Shakspere's middU period. The list of Meres, and 
the dates of the original editions of those plays, are our best 
guides. The exact yean in which they first appeared can only 
be determined in one or two cases; audit is of little consequence 
if they could be determined. The earliest of tho historical 
plays of this cycle were those whioh completed the greet story 
of the wars of the Roses. 4 Richard HI.’ naturally termi- 
nated the eventful history of the house of York ; 4 Richard II/ 
commenced the more magnificent exhibition of the fortunes 
of the house of Lancaster. Doth these plays were printed in 
1597. The two great historical plays which succeeded them 
were, no doubt, produced before 1599. 4 Henry V/ undoubt- 
edly belongs to that year; and this great song of national 
triumph grew out of the earlier history of the “ mod-cap 
Prince of Wales/' The three latter histories are most remark- 
able for the exhibition of the greatest comic power that the 
world lias ever seen. When the genius of Shakspere produced 
Falstaff, its most distinguishing characteristics,^ 1 wit and 
humour, had attained their extremest perfection. There is 
much of tlie same high comedy in 4 King John.' This was the 
period which also produced those comic dramas which are 
most distinguished for their brilliancy of dialogue — the 44 fine 
filed phrase" which Meres describes, — 4 Tlie Merry Wives of 
Windsor/ 4 Much Ado about Nothing/ and 4 Twelfth Night/ The 
4 Merchant of Venice/ and ‘Alls Well that Ends Well/ Lielong 
more to the Tomautic class. The 4 Twelfth Night' was originally 
thought to have lieen one of Shakspere's latest plays ; but it is 
now proved, beyond a doubt, that it was acted in the Middle 
Temple Hall in tlie Christmas of 1601. 

Tho close of the fifteenth century brings us to Shakspere's 
thirty-fifth year. He had then lieen about fifteen years in 
lanuloti. We are not willing to believe that his whole time 
was passed in tho capital. It is not necessary to believe it ; 
for the evidence, such as it is, partly gossip and partly docu- 
mentary, makes for the contrary opinion. Aubrey tells us 
44 the humour of the constable in ‘ A MidsummerNight's Dream* 
he happened to take at Gremlon in Rucks, which is the road 
from London to St rot ford, and tliere was living that constable 
about 161*1, when I first came to Oxon/* The honest 4#" 
quary makes a slight mistake here. There is no coustable in 
4 A Midsummer Night's Dream hut he probably refers to the 
ever- famous Dogberry or Verges. In the same paper Aubrey 
says, 44 he was wont to go to his native country once a-year/’ 
In another paper, which contains his notice of Sir William 
Davenant, he is more minute in this matter of Shakspere’s 
journeys; and indulges in sly insinuations which scarcely 
beseem a grave antiquary : — 

“ Sir W illiam Davenant was bom about the end of February 

baptized 3rd of March, a.d. 1605-6, in Street, in tlie 

city of Oxford, at the Crown Tavern. His fattier, John Da- 
venant, was a vintner there, a very grave and discreet aitisen; 
his mother was a very beautiful woman, and of very good wit, 
and of conversation extremely agreeable. They had tliree 
sons, vie., 1, Robert; 2, William; 3, Nicholas (an attorney) — 
Robert was a Fellow of 6t. John's College In Oxon, then 
preferred to the parsonage of West Kington by Bishop Da- 
yman t, whose chaplain he was : — and two handsome daughters; 
one married to Gabriel Bridges, B.I). of C.C. College, bene- 
fited in the Vale of White Horse; another to Dr. fiber bums, 
minister of Pembridge, in Hereford, and a canon of that 
church. Mr. William Shakespeare was wont to go into War- 
wickshire once a-year, and did commonly in his journey lie 
at .this house in Oxon, where he was exceedingly respected. 
Now Sir William would sometimes, when he was pleasant 
over a glafc of wine with his most intimate friends, e. Sam* 
Butler (author of Hndibras), Ac., say, that it memed to him 
that lie writ with die very spirit that Shakespeare writ, and 
seemed contented enough to be thought his son/' 
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aamdnte of An bnft a n ec dote s 
k oemrion with8hakspeaie,» addition to what we have al- 
ready given with referew» to kk ftther bong a butcher, Ac. 
After telling ne that 4< be wee a handsome well-shaped man, 
very good company, and of a very ready, pleasant, and 
smooth wit,*' ha tells the story of the Greodou constable, and 
thus proceeds:— 

“ Ben Jonaon and he did gather hnmoofe of men daily 
wherever they came. One time, as he was at the tavern at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, one Coembes, an old rich usurer, was to 
he buried ; he makes there this extempormry.epitaph • 

* Ten in the hundred the Devil allow*, 

Bet Goombea will have twelve, he aweave and vow* ; 

If any one aka who Dm in tbit tomb, 

lloh I quoth the Devil, *t it my John o Coomhe.' 

He was wont to go to his nativo country once a-yeiur. 1 
think 1 have been told that he left two or three hundred ]>ouiiti» 
per auuum there and thereabout to a sister. 1 liuve heard 


Sir W». Dtamnt and Mr. Tbonbai Shadwell (who Is 
oo un te d the best comedian we have now) say tint he had a 
moat prodigious wit, and did admire his natural parts beyond 
all uttar dramatic writers. He was went to say that he never 
blotted out a line in his lift; said Ben Jenson, 4 ! wish h 0 
bad blotted out a thousand/ His oomedim will remain wit as 
long as the English tongue is understood, for that be haadfti ' 
mom tamtam ; now our present writers reflect so much upon 
particular persons and ooxoombttiast that twenty yearn tatta 
they will not be understood.^ 

But we have more trustworthy evidence than that of John 
Auhiry for believing that Shakspere, however indispensable 
a protracted reridenoe in London might be to ^interests and 
those of his family, never oast aside the link Which hound 
him to his native town. Xu 1500 his only son died, and in 
Stratford he was buried. The parochial register gives us the 
meluucholy record of this loss t— 
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Hut this event; afflicting* os it must liavc been, did not reuder 
the great poet's native town less dear to him. There It is father 
and mother, there his wife and (laughters, there his sister still 
lived. In 1597 he purchased the principal house iu Stratford. 
It was built by Sir Hugh Clapton, iu the reign of Henry Yll., 
and was devised by him under the name of the great haute. 
Dugdale describes it as “a fair house built of brick and 
timlier." It ap{)ears to have been sold out of the Clnptou 
family before it wus purcluued by Shakspere. In tho, {wet's 
will it is described as “all that capital messuage or tenement, 
with the appurtenances, in Stratford uforesuid, called the New 
Place.'* The London residence of Slmks|iere at this {wind 
is stated to have tan in Southwark, near (lie Dear Garden. 
It is now incontestably proved that iu the year previous to 
159(1 Shakspere held a much more iirqiortant rank as a 
sharer in tins H lack friars Theatre than in 1589; and that the 
Globe Theatre also belonged to the laxly of proprietors of 
which he was one. A petition to the privy council, presented 
in 1590, was found in the State Paper Office a few years ago, 
in which tiie names of the petitioners stand as follows : — 

“ The humble petition of Thomas Pope, Kichard llurbagc, 
John Hemmings, Augustine Phillips, William Shakespeare, 
William Kempe, William Sly, Nicholas Tooley, and others, 
servants to the Right Honourable lire Lord Chamberlain to her 
Majesty." 

There is a tradition that the valuable estate of New Place 
was purchased by Shaksjwre through the miiniflcent assistance 
of lx>rd Southampton, llowe tells the story as follows : — , 

“ W hat grace soever the Queen conferred upon him, it was 
not to her only he owed the fortune which the reputation of 
his wit made. He had the honour to meet witU 4 inaiiy great 
and uncommon marks of favour and friendship from the Karl 
of Southampton, famous in the histories of that time for his 
friendship to the unfortunate Earl of Eswx. It was to that 
uoble Lord he dedicated his poem of * Venus and Adonis*' There 
is one instance so singular iu the magnificence of this noble pa- 
tron of Shakspeare*s, that, if 1 had not been assured that the story 
was handed down by Sir William D'Avcnanf, who was {nota- 
bly very well acquainted with his affairs, I should not have 
ventured to have inserted ; that my Lord Southampton at one 
time gave lum a thousand pounds, to enable him to go through 
.. with a purchase which he beard he had a mind to. 14 

When Shakspere dedicated the < Venus and Adonis* to Lord 
Southampton he was twenty-nine years of age ; the young Earl, 
Henry Wriothesley, who had succeeded to the title when very 
young, woe only twenty yean old. Southampton devoted 
himself to the cultivation of letters, and the enc ouragem ent of 


poetry and learning, with moit honourable ardour, at a very 
early period of his life. Cuiuden speaks of him as cultivating 
literature in the lint (lower of his age. Chapman, in one of 
the poems accompanying his translation of the 4 Iliad/ calls 
him “ loom'd Earl." Florio, in 1598, says, “ As to me and 
many more, the glorious and gracious sunshine of your honour 
hath infused light and life." Vurtlier, the honest old Italian 
■peaks out his obligations very plainly iu nddrosting the Earl 
os one “ in whose pay and patronage 1 have lived some years." 
According to the feelings of those days, it would have been 
no discredit to Shaks|wre to liave received a magnificent pre- 
sent from Southampton. The word “ fiatrontigo" then implied, 
without any dishonour to the fiatrouised, a payment in money. 
The sum stated by Rowe, on the uutliority of Uavenant, to 
have been presented by Southampton to Hhaksjierr, appears 
certainly a most extraordinary exaggeration of the amount of 
some more reasonable present. It is scarcely necessary tliot 
we should ussess wliat that present was. Malone thinks It was 
a hundred ]Hmmls. The tradition came to Rowe from a very 
questionable authority — from one who pretended to an ivifk- 
mate knowledge of Shaksperc's afluirs, which ho never could 
have possessed. Davenant was not ten years of age wlicn 
Shakspere died. It is not necessary, to account for Shaksperc's 
property in the theatres, or wen for his purchase of New Haro 
at .Stratford, that we should imagine that some extraordinary 
prodigality of bounty had tan lavished on him. He ob- 
tained his property iu the theatre by his honest labours, steadily 
exerted, though with unequalled facility, from his earliest 
manhood. The profits which he received not only enabled 
him to maintain his family, but to create oil estate; and Ills 
was not a solitary case. Edward Alleyn, who was a contem- 
porary of Shakspere, a player and a theatrical jiroprietor, 
realized a fortune; and he founded Dulwich College. The 
intercourse between Shakspere and Lord Southampton appears 
to have lieen one of mutual respect and cordial friendship j 
not a friendship which could imply huge obligations from 
high intellect to high station. We have already given ** de- 
dication of * Venus and Adonis;* it is manly and resptaftl— - 
not implying any very close acquaintance, asking no ftvOurs, 
expressing gratitude for none already conferred. The dedica- 
tion to the 1 Rape of Lucrecc/ |Hiblished in the following year, 
speaks in some respects a different language : — 

“ 7b the Bight Honourable Henry H'riotheely, Furl of South • 
am fit oh and Baron of TitchjUld. 

u The love 1 dedicate to your Lordship is without end ; 
whereof this pamphlet, without beginning, is but a superfluous 
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moiety. The warrant I here of your honourable disposition, 
not the worth bf my untutored line*, make* it araured of ac- 
ceptance, Whet 1 have done i* yours, what I have to do ie 
your*; being put in ell I have, devoted your*. Wen my 
worth greater, my duty would draw greater; meantime, a* it 
it is bound to your Lordship, to whom I wish long life, still 
lengthened with all happinera. Your Lordship’* in all duty, 

« William Siiakbspeabb." 

There I# here the expreasion'of etrong friendship, according to 
the term of that day, “love.” Friend* were then called Iwert. 
But there is, also, profound respect. Shakspere, we believe, 
would not have written this dedication for money’s worth. 
Drake has pointed out the resemblance between this dedication 
and the 26th Sonnet, and the similarity is certainly remark' 
ablet— 

11 l«ord of my lore, to whom in reaming* 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit. 

To tlu*e I send thia written ombasaage, 

To witneaa duty, not to ahow my wit. 

Duty ao great, which wit ao poor aa iqino 
May make aeam bare. In wanting worda to ahow it ; 
lhit tlivt 1 hope aome good conceit of thine 
In thy soul's thought, all naked, will bestow it : 

Till whatsoever star thut guides by moving 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect. 

And puts apparel on my tatter'd loving. 

To ahow me worthy of thy swnet respect : 

Then may I dare to lionat how I do love thoe, 

Till thou, not ahow my head where thou may'll prove me." 

It appears to us that this Sonnet is literally a indication , which 
accomjmuied some performance of the poet thus privately in- 
scribed to an illustrious friend. It is, however, shrouded in 
the mystery which hangs over thosefeery remarkable produc- 
tions, first published in 1609, under the following title: — 
’ Shakespeare's | Sonnets. Never before imprinted.' It has 
been held, especially by the German critics, that these Sonnets 
have not heen sufficiently regarded os a store of materials for 
the biography of Shukspere. This objection lias lieen removed 
within the lost few years, by the publication of two works 
whose title * would appear to leave us nothing to desire. The 
first is, 4 On the Sonnets of Shukes]>care, identify iifg the Person 
to whom they are addressed; and elucidating several Points in 
the Poet's History, By James Doaden, Esq.’ (1837.) The 
second, published in 1838, is entitled ‘ Shakes|*}ore’a Auto- 
biographical Poems, living his Sounets clearly developed ; with 
his Character, drawn chiefly from his Works, lly Charles 
Armttage Drawn.' Mr. Brown affixes this motto to his work : 
“ With this key, simple as it may apjiear, every difficulty is 
unlocked, and we have nothing but pure uninterrupted bio- 
graphy.'* We should hail, in common with all the world, 
any contribution to the 41 pure uninterrujited biography" of 
Any portion of Shakspores career; and especially of auto- 
biography . But we cauuot think that we have yet found this 
treasure. * There arc, no doubt, in Shaksperes Sonnets re- 
peated expressions of thoughts and feelings strictly personal ; 
but It is impossible, we think, on tho other hand, to receive 
these poems as a continuant expression of these personal 
thoughts and feelings, which alone could entitle them to the 
name of 44 autobiographical poems.” Thu subject is one in 
which we honcetiy confess the extreme difficulty of forming 
any decided opinion ; and it is possible that our optniun, as it 
is now formed, may be qualified by our own future reflection, 
or by the suggestions of others. But, as it is manifestly impos- 
sible to attempt a 4 Life of Shakspere,' however imperfect, with- 
out. A eomewhat full reference to these Sonnets, wc are bound 
to tfc our readers the best opinion which we have derived 
fro m an attentive study of them. 

We have already quoted a passage from Francis Mercs which 
we must here rejieat : “ As tlw soul of Euphorbus was thought 
to live in Pythagoras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in 
melt ifluous and Iraney-tougucd Shakespeare ; witness his 4 Venus 
and Adonis,* his ‘Lucrece, 1 his sugared sonnets among his pri- 
vate friends, &c.” There can lie uo doubt tliat the “ sugared 
sonnets** weft circulated in manuscript amougst Shakspere’s 


“private friends.” The ‘Venus and Adonis,* and tbe «Ln* 
orece,’ were printed $ but Meres appeals equally to these pub- 
lished and unpublished works to ahow that “the sweet witty 
soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shake* 
pare." This praise was printed in 1598 ; and it must be 
assumed that die “sugared sonnets" had obtained a reputation 
in the literary and courtly circles of that time. It was then 
the fashion to circulate poems in manuscript; and “the nqaot 
of friends," which Pope, a century afterwards, so justly ridi- 
culed, was then a real motive for seeking on extended pub- 
licity through the press. But Shakspere^ we ore perfectly 
certain, never consented to the publication of these 44 sugared 
sonnets.” It has been doubted whether the Sonnets published 
in 1609 were those mentioned by Mercs. But we would remark 
that the notoriety which Meres had given to the 44 sugared son- 
nets ” incited a publisher, in 1599, to produce something which 
should gratify the general curiosity. In tliat year appeared a col- 
lection of poems hearing the name of Shakspere, and published 
by W. Joggard, entitled 4 The Passionate Pilgrim.' This 
little collection contains tiro Sonnets which are also given in 
the larger collection of 1609. They are those numbered 
cxxxviii and cxliv in that collection. In the modem reprints 
of 4 The Passionate Pilgrim’ it is usual to omit these two Son- 
nets without explanation, because they liave been previously 
given in the larger collection of Sonnets. But it is important 
to know that, previous to the publication of 4 The Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ Shakspere, if the Sonnets are to lie taken as autobio- 
graphical, luul thus described himself : — 

m u When my love sweara that she la made of truth 
I do believe her, though I know site lies » 

That she might think me aome untutord youth, 

Unlearned in the world’s false milililties. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young. 

Although she knows my days are past the beat, 

Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue ; 

On both sides thus is simple truth suppress'd, 
but wherefore says she not she is unjust I 
And wherefore say not 1 that 1 am old ? 

O, love's best habit is in seeming trust, 

And age in love loves not to huvo years told : 

Therefore I lie with her, and she with me, 

Aud in our faults by lies we flutter’d be.*' 

Tims, before 1599, we know not how much earlier, the best ot 
Shakspere'* years were post ; he was old, according to his own 
account. We know, indeed, that met! of middle life, as mem 
lietween forty and fifty, were .in those days termed old ; a fact 
which indicates |>artly the increased average duration of life at 
the present time, and portly the greater reverence in which the 
head of a family was formerly held by his children and de- 
pendants. But in the year in which 4 The Passionate Pilgrim* 
was published Shakspere was only thirty-five. The term 4 old ' 
was not therefore strictly applicable to him. But the 73rd 
Sonnet of the larger collection expresses the sentiment not more 
strongly though far more beautifully : — 

" That time of year thou muyst iu me beliold 
When >t*llow leaves, or none, or few. Uo bang 
Upon those liuuglia which shake against the cold, 

Dure, ruin'd choirs, where lute the sweet hints mug. 

In me thou sees! the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fndeth iu the west, 

Whieh by and by black night doth take away, 

Deuth'* second self, that seals up *11 iu rest. 

In me thou seed the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the dcath-lmd whereon it must expire. 

Consum’d with that which it was nourish'd by. 

This thou percelv’st, which makes thy love move strong 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long." 

We have evidence, then, tliat if the Sounets, collectively, are 
to be tukeu as 44 autobiogr&plucal,” they belong to the middle 
;wriod of Slwkspere'a life, however they may refer to tiie autumn 
of his years, the twilight of his day, the ashes of his youth. 
They belong to the period when the groat poet bad yet to write 
fifteen of his most wonderful plays,— some of them running 
over with all the luxuriauce of a youthful imagination. But 
4 The Passionate Pilgrim ’ contains a Sonnet, not in the larger 
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Mag, Uvoultt be aud, any part of that con- 
tbnocw poem. It contains a Sonnet which on every account 
we delight to reprint, for it includes a tribute from Shakspere 
to Spenser: — 

41 If music and street poetry Agree, 

As they miut needs, the staler and the brother. 

Then must the love be gnat 'twist thee and me. 

Became thou lov’sl the one. and I die other. 

Dewlmi to thee ta dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute duth ravish humau sense ; 

^psessr to me. whose deep conceit ta such. 

As. passing all coaseit. needs no defence. 

Thoo lo«*st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That PtKsbua* late, dm queen of music, makes ; 

And 1 in deep delight am ehlefly drown'd, 

Whcnas himself to singing lie betakes. 

. One god ta god of both, as poets feign ; 

One knight loves both, and both hi thee remain* 

Now, poor Spenser died heart-broken in January, 1590. 
Tlie first three books of the 4 Fairy Queen,' to which the words 
M deep conceit " are supposed to allude, were printed in 1590, 
tlie three other books in 1590. Spenser, pressed down by 
public duties and misfortunes^ published nothing after. These 
facts show that we have a range of several yean in determining 
the dates of Shnksperc's Sonnets. But the two Sonnets of 4 The 
Passionate Pilgrim,' which were also published in tlie larger 
collection, lead us to infer something more. If they were 
taken out from that larger collection no one could say that its 
continuity would be deranged. There are other Sonnets, 
properly so called, in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,' which, if 
they were to be added to the larger collection, there would lie 
no difficulty in inserting them, so os to be as continuous os the 
two which are cowmou to both works. The notion of con- 
tinuity was not entertained with regard to 4 The Passionate 
Pilgrim,' probably because it contains only some twenty 
poems; but some principle of order is maintained even in 
these, in the mortem edition of the collection. There cafi be no 
doubt that William Jaggnrrl, the originul publislier, got 
together as many as he could of tlie 1 * sugared sonnets " cir- 
culating amongst Shakspere's “private friends;” and he 
pi< ked up something from other sources. He took two poems 
out of 1 Love's Labour a Lust,’ which was printed only the year 
before. The whole publication was doulrtlewly piratical ; and 
the boldness of the pirate went somewhat further at a future 
pJifljjc. In 1612 he published n third edition of this 1 Pilgrim,’ 
in which he inserted, os Shakspere's, translations of two of 
Ovid's Kpistles, which were really the work of Haywood. 
Hey wood claimed his own ; and says of Shakspere that hr was 
44 much offended with M. Jaggord, that, altogether unknown 
to him, presumed to make so bold with Ilia name.” We have 
no doubt that, in 1599, Shakspere was not altogether pleased 
with M. laggard in producing the medley of ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim/ It coii timed this Sonnet : — 

41 T*o loves I have of comfort urn! despair, 

Which like t*o spirit.* do supgcvt me still ; 

The better angel tv a man right fur, % 

- The wor»«r spirit a woman, colour'd ill. 

To win mo soon to Indl, my female <*\il 
Tempt eth my liettrr angel from m> aide, 

And would corrupt m> saint to lie n devil, 

W ooing Ida purity *Pli her foul pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn'd fiend, 

Hospcet I may, hot not dirctly tell ; 

Hut being both from me, both to each friend, 

I guess otta angel In another's hell 
Yet this shall 1 ne'er knots, but li\e In doubt, 

Till m> had angel Are my good one out " 

If tins Sonnet, which forms the 144th of the larger col- 
lection, had been taken, in 1599, to imply that Shakspere had 
a bad angel, a female evil, it would not have increased his 
domestic comfort or bis respectability at Stratford. TIictc 
were enough there to buy books with bis name, and to exhibit 
them to bis family. But the injury would be neutralised by 
another Sonnet iq the same collection : — 

M Bid not I ho heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 

’Gainst whom the ootid could not hold argument, 
Persuade my heart to this fklso perjury ? 

V«we tor thee broke deserve not punishment. 


A woman 1 forewarn; bntl will pmvs, 

Thoa being a goddess, I forswore mat thee t 
My vow was earthly, tliou a heavenly lo*e j 
Thy grace being gain'd cure* all diagram In me. 

My vow was breath, and breath a vapSBv Is; 

Then thou fkir tun, that on this earth doth shine, 

Exhale this vaponr vow j )n thae it ta ; \ 

If broken, then U la no fruit of mine. 

U by mo broke, what tool Is not so wise 
To break an oath to win ipstatoP 

This is a Sonnet from ‘Love's Labour's Lost;* and so Big 
honest folks of Stratford would naturally conclude that both 
the sonnets were deamatig s and wo cannot avoid thinking 
that such a conclusion would not have been (hr from Big 
truth. t . 

4 The Passionate Pilgrim * contaius fast Sonnets connected 
with the story of 4 Venus and Adonis.' They am rather repe- 
titions of an idea titan a continuance of a story. Knob Sonnet 
contains an idea complete in itself. They are not printed 
continuously in the original, as they are now printed. Xh 
Htdl&m has the following just criticism on Shaksparrt 
Sonnets, with reference to tlie larger collection 
14 No one ever entered more fully than Shakspeare into the 
character of this species of poetry, which admits of no exple* 
tive imager}', no merely ornamental line. But, though each 
Sonnet hu generally its proper unity, the sense— I do not menu 
the grammatical construction — will scufietimes be found to 
spread from one to another, independently of that repetition of 
tho leading idea, like variations of an air, which a series of 
them frequently exhibits, and on account of which they have 
latterly been reckoned by some rather an integral poem than a 
collection of Sonnets. But this is not uncommon among the 
Italians, and belongs, in fact, to those of Petrarch himself." 

Let us now examine the Sonnets, the M autobiographical 
poems,” as Mr. Brown calls them, os 44 repetitions of the lead- 
ing idea, like variations of an air/* Nothing con be more ele- 
gant or more true than this illustration. The first seventeen 
Sonnets contain a 44 leading idea” under every form of 44 varia- 
tion/' They contain an exhortation to a friend, a male 
friend, to marry. Who this friend was has been file sub- 
ject of infinite discussion. Chalmers maintains that it was 
Queen Elizabeth, and that there was no impropriety ttt Shakspere 
addressing the queen by the masculine pronoun, because a 
queen is a prince ; os we still say in tlie Liturgy 44 our queen 
and governor." The reasoning of Chalmers on this subject, 
which may lie found in his 4 Supplementary Apology/ is one of 
the most amusing piece* of learned and ingenious nonsense 
that ever met our view. We believe that we must very sum- 
marily dismiss Queen Klizalieth. But Chalmers boldly 
threw over tho idea that the dedication of the bookseller to 
the edition of 1609 implied the person to whom the Sonnets 
were addressed. f I hat dedication was as follows;— 

44 TO TlIB 

ONI.) II EU UTTER Ov THESE ENSUING SONNETS, 

Mb. W. H., 

At I HAITI NESS AND THAT EFVKNITY PROMISED UY OUB E VBB- 
1 1 VI NO PORT, 

U (SIIETII THE U ELI.- WISH (NO ADVENTURER IN IBIUNO VtiBTII, 

iji n 

14 T. 1’/' is Thomas Thorp, the publisher. The earlier critics 
made 44 W . H." an humble person. He was either William 
Harte, the poet's iwqrhew, or William Hews, some unknown 
individual , but Drake said, and said truly, that the person ad- 
dressed was one of rank ; and he maintained that it was Lord 
Southampton, 44 W. II be said, ought to have been H. W. 
—Henry Wriothcsley. But Mr. Deaden and Mr. Brown 
liavc recently affirmed that 41 W. H." is William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, who, in his youth and his rank, exactly 
curresiKjuded with tlie person addressed by the paef. Tlie 
words 44 begetter of these Sonnets'* in the dedication must mean, 
it is maintained, the person who was tho immediate cause of 
their being written— to whom they were addressed. But ho 
was 44 the only begetter of these Bonnets.* The latter portion of 
the Sonnets an unquestionably addrereed to a female; which 
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at once disposes of the assertion that he was the only begetter, 
assuming the u begetter” is used in the sense of inspirer. 
Chalmers disposes of this meaning of the word very cleverly : 
“ W. H. was thebringer forth of the sonnets. Beget is derived 
by Skinner from the Anglo-Saxon hegettan , obtmere. Johnson 
adopts this derivation and sense': so that begetter , iu the quaint 
language of Thorp the bookseller, Pistol the ancient, and such 
affected persons, signified the obtains : os to get and getter, 
in the present day, mean obtain and obtaiaer , or to procure 
and the procurer/' There can be no doubt of the correctness 
of this definition. But then, on the other hand, it is held that, 
when the bookseller wishes Mr. W. H. u that eternity pro- 
mised by oit£ ever-living poet," he means promised Aim. This 
inference wo must tliiuk is somewhat strained. But let us 
return to the “ leading idea' 1 which has run through the first 
seventeen Sonnets, or stanzas. It glides afterwards into another 
theme, — the “eternity promised" by the ever-living poet. Iu 
the lffih Sonnet we have this declaration 

“ So tong u mun era breathe, or eyes esn see, 

So long lives this, rad this gives life to thee." 

The address seems to hold to the same person till the end, 
of the 25th stanza, perhaps tlnrough the 26th. That we have 
already quoted, to point out its resemblance to the dedica- 
tion to Lord Southampton. But the 27th Sonnet, or stanza, 
opens entirely in a different spirit. We have ht*re no exag- 
gerated praise of Ins friend, no 44 rapturous devoterluesa, no 
idolatry of admiring love:" we use Mr. Hal lam's words. 
But, more than alt, the poet employs no turbid praise in shak- 
ing of his own power. His lines are not now described os 
44 eternal;” it is no lunger, 

14 My love alutll In ray verso ever line young* 

There is an unreality about all this, a violutiou of all our pre- 
vious conceptions of Shakspere's character, which compel us to 
hesitate before we accept this Urit jiart of the poem as 44 autobio- 
graphical." Mr. Browu analyses the first twenty-six Sonnets, 
•ailing them 44 the first poem,— -to his friend persuading him to 
marry/* The “ second poem" he considers to extend from 
Bonnet, or stanza, xxvii. to lv. — “to his friend who hud rob- 
bed tho poet of his mistress— forgiving him." But with the 
change of subject has arrived a most extraordinary change of 
eeutimeut. Tin* Sonnets xxvii. to xxxii. are not only speci- 
mens of some of the most exquisite jsietry in our language, hut 
they express sentiments for more consonant witli the habitual 
tone of Shakspere's mind thou the exaggerated devotion and 
the boastful promises of what lias gone Indore. Look at these 

When to tho sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

1 sigh the lark of many a tiling f sought, 

Ami with ohl woes new wail my dear times' waste ; 

Then can 1 drown an eye, unus’d to How, 

Fur preeious friends hid in death's dateless night. 

And weep afresh love's long-aince eunrell’d woe, j 

And moan the expense of many a vnuish'd sight. i 

Then eon 1 grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woo tell o'er 
The sari account of fore-twiiioancd moan. 

Which f new pay as if not paid l h' fore. 

Hut if tho while l think on thee, dear friend. 

All losses oro restor'd, and sorrows end. 


Thy hutom Is endeared with all hearts, 

Which I by lacking have supposed dead ; 

And there reigns love and all lovv’a loving jwtrts, 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and ohaequious tear 
Hath door religious love stolon from mine eye. 
As Interest of the dead, which now appear 
Bat things remov’d, that hidden In thee lie I 
Thou art tho grave where hurled love doth live, 
Hung with tho trophic* of m\ lovers gone. 

Who all their parts of me to thee did give } 

That due of many now is thine alone ; 

Their tm ages I lov'd 1 view In thee, 

And thou (all they) hast all the ail of me. 


If thou survive my well-eoatented day. 

When that churl Booth my bones with dost shall cove r. 

And shall by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rnde lines of thy deceased lover, 

Compare them with the bettering of the time ; 

And though they be outstripp'd by every pen, 

Heserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought 1 
Had my friend* t mate grown with this growing ago, 

A dearer birth than this hit toon had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage t 
But tinee he died , and poets better proee, 

Theirs for their style I*tt read I, Ms for his tooe.* 

These indeed look like autobiography; and we think that there 
ore many circumstances connected with the mode in which the 
Sonnets were published, as well ae in their internal evidence, 
to warrant us in receiving tome as essentially dramatic , — that 
is, written in an assumed character ; and tome as strictly per- 
sonal , — expressing the thoughts and feelings of the man William 
Shakapere. 

The reader will have noticed the exquisite sentiment of the 
last lines we have just quoted, — the proud humility, if we may 
so express ourselves, of the great poet conqmring himself with 
others 

44 Had my friend's muse grown with his growing age." 

We should scarcely imagine, if the |ioem were continuous, os 
Mr. Brown believes, that the last stanza of this second portion 
of it in his classification would conclude with these lines : — 

44 Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
Of princes, siwll outlive this powerful rhyme ” 

They contrast remarkably with the tone of the 32d Sonnet, — 

44 These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover." 

Meres has a passage not already quoted : 44 As Ovid saith of 
liis works — 

41 Jamquo opus exegi quod nec Jovis Ira, ncc Ignis, 

Noc poterit for rum, nec edax abolere vetuvtas 

uml as Horace saitli of his, 

4 Kxegi mon amen turn are perennial,' See . ; 

so say J severally of Sir Philip Sidney's, Spenser’s, Daniels, 
Drayton's, Shakespeare s and Warners works.” Wliat Ovid 
and Harare said is imitated in the 55th Sonnet. But we 
greatly doubt if wluit Meres would have said of Shakspere 
Ac would have said of himself, except in some assumed dia- 
meter, to which we have not the key. Beu Jonson, to whom a 
boastful spirit has with some justice been objected, never said 
anything so strong of his own writings ; and he wrote with too 
much reliance, in this and other particulars, upon classics! 
exam plrs. Tho 33rd Sonnet to the 30th complain of some 
wrong, some neglect, which end in separation. The 40th 
to the 1 2nd prefer the charge that the poet's friend had 
robbed him of his mistress. But it is not necessary that we 
should receive this 44 leading idea" to understand several series 
of Sonnets which occur in this part. The 4!tli and the 45th, 
for exuni pie, might be addressed to any friend, to any relation, 
who was separated from him by distance to bis wife, to hia 
mother. Believiug as we do that “W. H.," be he who he 
may, who put these poems in the hands of 44 T. T./' the pub- 
lisher, arranged them in the most arbitrary manner (of which 
there ore many proofs), we lielieve that the principle of con- 
tinuity, however ingeniously it may be maintained, is altogether 
fallacious. Where is the difficulty of imagining, with regard 
to poems of which each separate poem, sonnet, or stanza, is either 
a 44 leading idea," or its 44 variation," that, picked up aa we be- 
lieve they were from many quartera,theaoppoaed connexion must 
he in many respects fanciful, in some a result of chance, mixing 
what the poet wrote iu his own person, either in moments of da- 
tum or depression, with other apparently continuous stanaas that 
painted an imaginary character, indulging in all the warmth of 
an exaggerated friendship, in tike complaints of au abused confi- 
dence, in the pictures of on unhallowed and unhappy love; 
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sometimes speaking with the rtfel earnestness of true friendship 
and a modest estimation of bis own merits; sometimes employing 
the language of an extravagant evfiogy, and a move extrava- 
gaut estimation of the powers of the nan who wa» writing 
that eulogy! Suppose, for example, that in the leisure boon, 
we will say, of William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and Wil- 
liam Shakspere, the poet should hare undertaken to address 
to the youth an argument why he should many. There 
is nothing in the tint s eve n te en Sonnets which might not 
have been written in tho artificial tone of the Italian poetry, 
in the working out of this scheme. Suppose, again, that in 
other Sonnets tho poet, in the same artificial spirit, complains 
that the friend has robbed him of his mistress, and that he for- 
gives tho falsehood. There is nothing in all this which might 
not have been written essentially as a work of fiction, — re- 
ceived as a work of fiction, — handed about amongst “ private 
friends * without the slightest apprehension that it would be 
regarded as an exposition of the private relations of two per- 
sons separated in rank as they probably were in their 
habitual intimacies, — of very different ages, — the one an 
avowedly profligate boy, the other a matured man. But this 
sup]Msitiou does not exclude the idea that the poet had also, 
at various times, composed, in the same measure, other poems, 
truly expressing his personal feelings,—- with nothing inflated 
in their tone, perfectly simple and natural, offering praise, ex- 
pressing love to his actual friends (in the language of the 
time " lovers"), showing regret in separation, dreading nn- 
kindness, hopeful of continued affection. These are also cir- 
culated amongst “ private friends.*’ Some “ W. H." collects 
them together, ten, or twelve, or fifteen years after they have 
been written ; and a publisher, of course, is found to give to 
the world any productions of a man so eminent as Shakspm*. 
But who arranged them? Certainly not the poet himself: 
for those who lielieve in their continuity must admit tliuf there 
are portions which it is impossible to regard as continuous. In 
the same volume with these Sonnets was published a most ex- 
quisite narrative poem, 4 A Lovers Complaint.' The form of 
it entirely prevents any attempt to consider it autobiogra- 
phical. The Sonnets, ou the coutrary, are personal in their form ; 
but it is not therefore to be assumed that they are all personal 
in their relation to the author. It is impossible to be assumed 
they could have been printed with the consent of the au- 
thor as they now staud. If he had meant in all of them to 
express his actual feelings and position^ the very slightest labour 
ou his port — a few words of introduction either in prose or 
verse — would have taken those parts which lie would have 
naturally desired to apfiear like fiction, and which to us even 
now look like fiction, out of the possible range of reality. The 
same slight labour would, ou the other hand, liave classed 
amongst the real, apart from the artificial, those Sonnets which 
he would have desired to stand apart, ami appear to us to stand 
apart, os the result of real moods of the poets own mind. It 
Is impossible for us to work out this idea in the sfiace of this 
paper ; but we may add one or two observations. With the 
126th Sonnet ferminoWthe constantly recurring address, which 
we believe to be in an assumed character, to n my lovely boy/’ 
The 127th Sonnet, without the slightest preparation, has for its 
subject "my mistress’ eyes.” Mr. Brown is here himself at 
fault He makes the stanzas from 127 to 1 52 compose the 
sixth poem, but be says, 44 I suspect that some stanzas irrelevant 
to the subject liave been introduced into the body of it” We 
have already givcu the 144(h stanza, or Sonnet, — 

“ Two loves I have of eomfevt and despair,’’— 
a* taken from the 4 The Paarionate Pilgrim.’ The 1 45th is a 
playful poem in the octo-eyllabie stanza; very like one 
of the little love-poems of 4 Loves Labour *s Lost,’ or * At 
You like It.’ Immediately after follows this solemn contem- 
plation of the souls immortality : — 

“ Pose sari, the oeatre of my sinful «wth* 

Pool'd by those rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou gtao «NMa< and safer dearth, 

Painting thy o u tw a rd walla so easily gay t 


Why so largo oo«t* havtagao short a loose. 

Post thou apes thy fhding mansion spoad f 
Shall worms, inheritors of this exeeaa, 

Dd up thy charge t la this thy body’s end ? 

Thou, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s teas, 

And let that pine to aggravate dry atom ; *■ 

Buy tonua divine In adtipg horns of drew V . 

Within be fed, without bo rteh no more : 

So shah thou feed on death, that feed* on men. 

And, death onee dead, there's no more dying then." 

No one con here imagine continuity. Of the two last Son- 
nets or stanzas of the collection Mr. Browu himself thus 
■peaks ; u The two Sonnets printed at the end, about Cupid 
and a nymph of Diana, belong to nothing but jjhemselve*." 
We would ask, tlxrefore, can these one hundredand fifty-four 
Sonnets be received as a continuous poem upon any other prin- 
ciple than that the author had written tiiem continuously ! If 
there are some ports which are acknowledged interpolations, 
may there not l>e other ports that are opeu to the tame belief! 
If there are parts entirely different in tlieir tone from the bulk 
of these Sonnets, may we not consider that 'one portion was 
meant to lie artificial and another real, — that the poet some- 
times spoke in on assumed cluirar.tcr, sometimes iu a natural 
one ? This theory we know couhl not hold if the poet had 
himself arranged the sequence of those verses; hut os it is 
manifest that two stanzas have been introduced from a poem 
printed ten years earlier,— that others are acknowledged to bo 
out of order, — and others positively drugged i|i without tho 
slightest connexion, — may we not carry the separation still 
further, and, believing that the 44 begetter” — the g«ft*r-vp — of 
these Sonnets hod levied contributions upon all Slmkspcro’s 
11 private’friemls,*’ — assume that \w was indifferent to any ar- 
rangement which might make each portion of tho jaiam tell its 
own history? We do not take up, therefore, these poems to 
“ seize a due which innumerable passages give us, and sup- 
pose that tlicy allude to a youth of high rank us well ns per- 
sonal beauty and accomplishment, in whose favour and inti- 
macy, according to the Isise prejudices of tho world, a player 
and a poet, though he wen* the author of 4 Macbeth,’ might be 
thought honoured ami wo do not feel *' the strangeness of 
Shukspcare'i humiliation in addressing him as a being before 
whose feet he crouched, — whose frown he feared, — whoso in- 
juries, and those of the most insulting kind, h« felt and be- 
wailed without resenting.”* 

The view which we Iiavo taken of the probable admixture of 
the artificial and the real in tho Sonnets, arising from tlieir 
supposed original fragmentary state, necessarily leads to the 
belief that some arc accurate il Initiations of the poet’s situa- 
tion and feedings. It is collected from these Sonnets, for ex- 
ample, that his profession ns a player was disagreeable to him ; 
and this complaint, be il observed, might he addressed to any 
one of Ids family, or some honoured friend, such as l<nrd 
Southampton, ns well an to the princijwil object of so iiiaiiv 
of those lyrics which contain a 41 leading idea, with vari- 
ations 

•* O, for my stake do yon with Fortune chide, 

Th" guilty goddoiui of my harmful deeds. 

That did not hotter for my life provide 

Than public moans, which public manners bn-ed*. 

Thence come* it lhat my name rrrefvra » brand, 

And almost thenco my nature fs suhduril 
To what ft works In, like the dyer’s hand.’* 

But If from his professional oceujntjmi his nature was felt hy 
him to bo subdued to what it worked in,— -if thence hi* name 
received a brand, — if vulgar scandal sometimes nutted him, 
—he bad high thoughts to console him, each os were never 
lieforc imparted to mortal. This was probably written in some 
period of dejection, when bis heart was ill at ease, and lie 
looked upon the world with a slight tinge of indifference, if 
not of dislike. Every man of high genius has frit something 
of this. It was reserved for the highest to throw it off, 44 like 
dewnlrops from tiie lion’s mane.” After a very full consider- 
ation of Shaksjiere’s dramatic works, we ore come to the con- 

* HaUam's ’ Literature of Bnrepe,' vol. iii. 
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ehttfan that be po w i wd , above all other men, to complete a 
mattery over the tendency to colour general representations of 
life and character with penonal views and circumstances, that 
be invariably went out of himself, —that he flaw nothing 
through bifl own individual feelings, — and that thus none of 
hit portraits are alike, because none are personifications of his 
own nature— his own life— his own self-consciousness. Mr. 
Hallam, whose general views of Shalupere are formed in the 
•pint of the most enlarged critioism, is of a different opinion : — 
“ There seems to have been a period of Stiakspeare’s life 
when his heart was ill at ease and ill content with the world or 
hie own conscience. The memory of hours mis spent, the pong 
of affection displaced or unrequited, the experience of man’s 
worser nature, which intercourse with ill-chosen associates, by 
chance or circumstances, peculiarly teaches these, as they 
tank down into tlie depths of his great mind, seem not only to 
have inspired into it the conception of 4 Lear ’ and 1 Timon,' but 
that of one primary character, the censurer of mankind. This 
type is first seen in the philosophic melancholy of Jaques, 
gating with an uudimiuished serenity, and with a gaiety of 
fancy, though not of manners, on the follies of tlie world. It 
assumes a graver cost in the exiled Duke of the some play.” 
Mr. Hallam then notices tlie like type in * Measure for Measure' 
and the altered 4 Hamlet,* as well os in * Lear' uml * Timon ;’ and 
adds, “ In the later plays of Shakspeare, especially in ( Macbeth’ 
and the 4 Tempest,' much of moral speculation will be foum^ 
but he lias never returned to this type of character in the per* 
■onages.”* Without entering into a general examination of 
Mr. Hallam’s theory, which evidently includes a very wide 
range of discussion, we must venture to think tlrnt the type of 
character firet seen in Jaques, and presenting a graver cast in 


the exiled Duke, is to modified by the whole conduct of the 
action of this comedy, by its opposite cbaracteruatian, and by 
its prevailing tone of reflection, that it offers not the slightest 
evidence of having been produced at a period of the poets life 
“ when his heart was iU at ease and ill content with the world 
or his own conscience.*’ ‘ As You Like It,* die altered ‘Hamlet,* 
4 Timon,* 4 Lear,* 4 Measure for Measure,’ belongs we think (of 
the dates of some there can be no doubt), to the first two or three 
yean of the seventeenth century. To this period the Sonnets 
have by some been supposed to belong. The tone of many of 
those 44 magnificent lyrics** has led, as it appean to ua, to the 
belief that “his heart was ill at ease, and ill content with the 
world or his own conscience.” But it is imponihle to collect 
the same opinion from the examination, apart from the Sonnets, 
of any drama or group of dramas of this period. 4 Twelfth 
Night * belongs to it, and so does * Otliello.* All that is misan- 
thropical in that noble tragedy is in common Vith the fiendish 
wickedness of logo ; ' Twelfth Night 1 is overflowing with a 
spirit of enjoyment, and is full of the truest and most beautiful 
humanities. 

Shokspere at this period, the last year or two of the sixteenth 
century, and the opening years of the seventeenth, was for tlie 
most port in Londou. In 1508 we find his townsman, Richard 
Quiney, writing him a letter, requesting the loan of thirty 
pounds. Mr. Alderman Sturley, with reference to tome public 
business of that period, not only says in a letter tliut “our coun- 
tryman, Mr. William Shokspere, would procure us money, '* but 
speaks 44 of tlie friends he can make.” Such notices sue de- 
cisive os to the position Sliakspere then held in tlie estimation 
of the world. In 1001 his father died; and his burial is thus 
registered at Stratford : — 






He appears then to have had three brothers living, — Gilbert, 
Richard, and Edmund. Gilbert, next to himself, resided at 
8trutford, and probably managed William's ufiairs there 
while he was iu Loudon; for iu 1002, when the prosperous 
poet bought a considerable quantity of land near Stratford, of 
William and John Combe (107 acres), the counterpart of the 
conveyance (which we have seen) contains an acknowledg- 
ment of possession being given to Gilbert Shokspere, to the 
use of William. It is probable tliat Gilbert died liefore Wil- 
liam; for no mention is mode of him in the poet's wi^. The 
younger son of the faintly, Edmund, bom in 1580, followed 
the fortunes of his illustrious brother. It was probably in- 
tended tliat ho should succeed him in his proprietorship of the 
theatres; but tlie register of the burials of St. Mary Ova- 
ries, iu Southwark, closes his history iu 1007 : “ Edmund 
Shokspere, player, iu the church." Richard Shakq>cre died 
in 1013. 

Iu 1003 James I. ascended the throne of England. Lord 
Southampton, who hod so imprudently participated in the 
conspiracy of Ereex, was a favourite of the new sovereign ; and 
one almost of the first acts of the reign was the grant of a 
patent to the proprietors of the Black friars and Globe Theatres, 
In patent the name of Sliakspere stands tlie second. Tlie 
muntr mentioned being “ Lawrence Fletcher, William Shak- 
ep e arS) Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillips, John Hemeniitgs, 
Henry Condell, William Sly, Robert Arroyo, Richard Cowley.” 

It would appear that at tins period Shokspere was desirous 
of tetiriaig from the more laborious duties of his profession as 
an actor. He desired to be Aiipointed, there is little doubt, 
to the ottoe of Master of the Queen’s Revels. Daniel, a Iwother- 
poe t, was appointed j and in a letter to the Lord Keeper, Sir 


Tliomas Egetton,* he thus speaks of one of the competitors for 
the office 44 It seemeth to my humble judgment that one 
who is the author of plays now daily presented on the public stages 
of lioiidou, and the possessor of no small gains, and moreovfi- 
himself an actor in the King's company of comedians, could 
not with reason preteud to be master of the Queen's Majesty's 
revels, forasmuch as he would sometimes be asked to approve 
and allow of his own writings." 

But Sliakspere continued to hold his property in the theatre. 
Iii 1608 the Corporation of London again attempted to inter- 
fere with the acton of the Blackfriart ; and there being little 
chance of ejecting them despotically, u negotiation was set on 
foot for tlie purchase of their property. A document found by 
Mr. Collier amongst the Egcrton )>apeT* at once determines 
Shakspcre's position in regard to his theatrical proprietoiship. It 
is a valuation, containing the following item - 

“ Item. W. Shakespeare asketh for the wardrobe 
and properties of tlie same playhouse 500/., 
and for his four shares, tlie same ns his follows 
Burbidge and Fletcher, viz., 933L 0s. R<4 . 1133 0 8" 

With this document was found another— unquestionably the 
most interesting paper ever published relating to Shakspess : 
it is a letter from Lord Southampton to Lord Ellesmere, tlie 
Lord Chancellor ; and it contoius the follow ii^ passage : — 

“ These bearers are two of the chief of the company; one 
of them by name Richard Burbidge, who humbly sucth 
for your Lordships kind help, tor that ho is a man fanout 
as our English Roscius, one who fltteth the action to the word 
and the word to the action most admirably. By tbs exercise 
of his quality, industry, and good behaviour, he hath become 
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poiMNd of the Block Friars jdayhouss, which hath beret em- 
ployed for plays since it was Unit by bis fktber, now mar fifty 
yeais ago* The other is a man no whit lew deserving favour, 
and my especial Biend, till of late an actor of good account in 
the company, now a sharer in the same, and writer of some of 
our best English plays, which, as your Lordship Luoweth, were 
most singularly liked of Queen Elisabeth, when the company 
wee called upon to perform before her Majesty at court, at 
Christmas and Shrovetide. His most gracious Majesty King 
James also, since his coining to the crown, hath extended lus 
royal favour to the company in divers ways and at sundry 
times. This other hath to name William Shakespeare, and 
they are both of one county, and indeed almost of one town : 
both are right famous in their qualities, though it iougeth not 
to your Lonlsbip's gravity and wisdom to resort unto the places 
where they are wout to delight the public ear. Their trust 
and suit now is, not to be molested in their way of life whereby 
they maintain themselves and their wives and families (being 
both married and of good reputation), os well as the widows 
and orphans of some of their dead fellows." 

The mode in which Southampton speaks of Shokspere is 
most noble ; it is almost more than could liave been expected 
from a courtier addressing a minister of state. Whatever 
Southampton might feel towards Sliakspere in private, it was 
something like a breaking down of aristocratic distinctions thus 
to write of a u poor player — 44 The other is a man no whit 
* less deserving favour, and my kspeciat. friend." Who can 
doubt the estimation in which Shakspere must have liecn held 
by all men when his personal cluuoctcr, as well as his surpass- 
ing genius, had thus broken down the observance of the dis- 
tinctions which in those days were most rigidly clung to? 
We learn Bom tins letter that in 1609 Shak*]>erc hod ceased 
to be an actor ; but lie was still a sharer hi the company. 

We may now suppose that the great poet, thus honoured and 
esteemed, had retired to Stratford, retaining a property in the 
theatre — -regularly writing for it. There is an opinion that he 
ceased to act after 1603. In tliAt year his name is found 
amongst the performers of one of Hen J onion's plays. Hut the 
years from 1601 to his death, in the April of 1016, were not 
idly spent. He was a practical farmer, we have little doubt. 
In 1605 he bought a moiety of the tithes of Stratford, which 
ht. would theu probably collect in kind. He occupied die 
best house of the place; he had there his 14 curious knotted 
garden*' to &mufte him; and his orchard liad many a pip] jin of 
his 44 own graffing." James I. recommended the cultivation of 
mulberry-trees in England ; and who has not heard of Sliak- 
spere's mulberry-tree f Vulgar tradition at this time rejiresenU 
him its writing a bitter cpituph upon his friend and neighbour 
John Combe, as he had satirized Sir Thomas Lucy. Mr. 
De Quincey ably vindicates Shakspere from these calumnies. 
It is by no means certain that 44 Justice Shallow'' was ever in- 
tended for the possessor of Charlecote : and the four lines upon 
Combe (which Aubrey quotes, see p. 25) were, according to 


Mr. De Quinoey, “ written and printed before Shikigm ? •tMNf&c* 
boro.*'* He was doing something tatter. Toth* first Ualfwf 
the period between 1604 and hie death may ha assigned?-** 
‘Lear/ ‘Macbeth/ 'Cymbeline/ ‘The Winter's Tale,* and 
‘ The Tempest* The very recital of the names of these glorious 
works, associated as they are with that quiet country town, its 
beautiful Aron, its meadows, and its woodlands, is enough to 
make Stratford a name dear and venerable in every age. But 
there are others to be added to the wondrous list } and these 
probably belong to the latter half of the period : — * Troilus and 
Cressida/ < Henry VIII./ ‘Coriolanus/ ‘Julius Qm ear/ ‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra.* The direction of Shakspere'* mind to 
Roman subjects, in bis closing period, and the ac- 

curacy, the real, substantial learning, with which Wla* treated 
them, would lead ui to believe that he had renewed the studies 
of his boyhood in the last years of his retirement Alfleri 
learned Greek after he was fifty. It is our opinion that Shak- 
spere continued to write till lie was removed by death ; and that 
the Roman plays were the loginning of a series. Wild will 
finish that series? 

In 1607 Susanna, the eldest daughter of Sliakspere, married 
a physician resident at Stratford — a man of high professional 
eminence — l)r. Hall. In 1608 his grand-daughter Elisabeth 
was born. To this child lie bequeathed a sum of money, and 
all bis plate, 44 except my broad silver and gilt bowl." Shak- 
spere was a grandfather at 43. In 1608 his mother died— 'the 
mother, doubtless, of hit ardent love. There is a curious record 
of Shaksjiere's later years, which was recently discovered hi the 
library of the Medical Society of London, contained in the 
44 Diary of the llcv. John Ward, Vicar of Stratfbrd-upon- 
Avoti." The Diary extends from 1648 to 1679; and it con- 
tains the following very clioracteristic entry 

44 1 have heard that Mr. Shokspear was a natural wit, with- 
out any art at ull ; he frequented the plays all lus younger time, 
but in his elder days lived at Stratton), and supplied the stage 
with two plays every year : and for it had an allowance so 
large, that he spent at the rate of 1000/. a-year, as 1 have 
heard. 

44 Shaksjieare, Drayton, and Hen Jonson had a merry meet- 
ing ; and it seems drank too hurd, tor Shakspcaro died of a 
fever there contracted." 

Sltaks]«re's animal expenditure, and the merry meeting, and 
the hard drinking, are probably exaggerations. They, how- 
ever, show that our opinion that Sliakspere continued to write 
for the stage after he hail ceased to tie an actor has some 
foundation ; and that his residence in comfort and affluence 
at Stratford did not necessarily imply an abandonment of all 
his former pursuits. ‘Henry VIII./ upon every rational con- 
struction of evidence, was produced at the Globe Theatre in 
1013, and was then a new play. 

We approach the end. Sliakspere, according to the register 
of Stratford, was buried on the 25th of April, 1016 
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He survived the marriage of his daughter Judith to Thomas 
Quinsy only two months, ami he mode his will, probably, upon 
the occasion of that marriage. It is dAted the 23th of March, 
but in the document February was first written, and afterwards 
struck out By this will, which is long, he gives his real estates 
to bis eldest daughter. 

In a short paper published in 1 The Pictorial Edition of 
Shakspere* in the beginning of this year, we endeavoured to 
vindicate Shakspere Bom a calumny which, through die long 
co n t in ua n ce of a misapprehension, has constantly presented 
itself to tbs thoughts even of those who were most anxious to 
believe that the post of usufsnal benevol e n c e- - the gentlest, 


die most tolerant spirit that ever came to win men to charity 
and love by other than the lessons of iusjriralion— was inca- 
pable of a deliberate act of cruelty and contempt towards the 
wife of bis bosom. 

According to (lie received interpretation of his will, Shak- 
spere treats his wife with neglect and “ bitter sarcasm/* for which 
estranged affections would liave been no warranty ; and consign* 
her, with a solemn avowal of contempt and hatred, to a miser- 
able dependence, not even recommended or implied, upon the 
bounty of tlieir common cbildrcu. According to die dictum 
of Malone, who first dragged this offensive bequest into notice 
• Encyclopedia BrRaanfee. 
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sixty years ago, «Hb wife had not wholly escaped ha$ 
mammy, he had forgot her,— he had recollected her, — hot 
so recollected her as more strongly to mark how little he 
es te emed tarjjke had already (as it is vulgarly expressed) mi/ 
hef^f, not intkfd with a shilling, but with on old bed.” 

Steer®**, amongst many faults of taste, has the good sense 
and the good feeling to deny the inferences of Malone in this 
matter of the 44 old bed/ 1 He considers this bequest 44 a mark 
Of peculiar tenderness and he assumes that site was j provided 
for by settlement Steevena was a conveyancer by profession. 
Malone, who was also at the bar, says, “ what provision was 
made for her by settlement does not appear. 11 The writer in 
< LordnerH^Qy eloped ia 1 doubts the legal view of the matter 
which Steetens charitably takes : — 44 Had he already provided 
for her 1' If so, he would surely have alluded to the fact; 
and if ho had left her the interest of a specific sum, or the rent 
of some messuage, there would, we think, have been a stipu- 
lation for the reversion of the property to his children after her 
decease. 11 Boswell, a third legal editor, thus writes upon the 
same subject 44 If we may suppose that some provision had 
been made for, her during bis lifetime, the bequest of his 
second-best bed was probably considered in those days neither 
as uncommon or reproachful. 11 The 44 forgetfulness 11 and the 
44 neglect 1 ' by Shakspere of the partner of his fortunes for more 
than thirty years is good-naturedly imputed by Steeveus to 
44 the indisposed und sickly tit/' Malone will not have it 
so:— 44 The various regulations uud provisions of our authors 
will show that at the time of making it he had the entire ute of 
hit faculties .” We thoroughly agree with Malone in this par- 
ticular. Shakspere taqncatha to his second daughter three hun- 
dred pounds tinder certain conditions ; to his sister money, 
wearing apparel, and a life-interest in the house where she 
lives; to his nephews five pounds each ; to his grand-daughter 
his plate; to the poor ten pounds ; and to various friends 
money, rings, his sword. The chief Ijcquest, that of his real 
' property, is as follows : — 

44 Item — f give, will, liequeath, and devise, unto my 
daughter, Susanna Hall, for tatter enabling of her to j perform 
this my will, 'and towards the performance thereof, all thut 
capital messuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, in 
Stratford uforesaid, culled the New Place, wherein I now dwell, 
and two messuages or tenements, with the Appurtciuuices, 
situate, lying, and being iu Henley Street, within the borough 
of Stratford aforesaid; and all my barns, stables, orchards, 
gardeus, lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatsoever, 
situate,' lying, or being, or to be had, received, perceived, or 
taken, within the towns, liumlets, villages, fields, and grounds 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, Old Stratford, Bighopton, and Wel- 
oomta, or in any of them, in the said county of Warwick ; 
and also that messuage or tenement, with the uppurtenonces, 
wherein one John Ilobiusou dwelleth, situate, lying, and being 
in the Black friars in Loudon, near the Wurdrota; and all 
other my lands, tenements, und hereditaments whatsoever : to 
have and to hold all and singular the said premises, with their 
appurtenances, unto the said Susanna Hall, for and during the 
term of tar natural life ; and after tar decease to the first sou of 
her body lawfully issuing,” &c. 

Immediately after this clause, — by which all Ute real pro- 
perty is bequeathed to Susanna Hall, for her life, and then 
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entailed upon tar taut male; and in default of such 
upon hie fraud-daughter and tar heirs male $ and in default 
of such issue upon his daughter Judith and her taixa jxukr** 
comes the clause relating to hie wife V 

44 7/m-/ give unto mg wife mg second-best bed, tscflfc # 
furniture , * 

It was the object of Shakspere by this will to perpehtafa o 
familg estate. In doingso did he neglect the duty and a ffection 
which he owed to his wife ? He did not. His estates, with the 
exception of a copyhold tenement, expressly mentioned in Ids 
will, were freehold. His wifb was bwtitued to DOWBR. 
She was provided for amply, by the dear amt undeniable 
j operation of the English law . Of the houses and gardens 
, which Shaksfiere inherited from his father, she was assured of 
the life-interest of a third, should she survive her husband, 
the iustont that old John Shakspere died. Of the capital mes- 
suage, called New Place, she was assured of the same life- 
interest, from the moment of the conveyance, provided . it 
was a direct conveyance to tar husband. That it was so 
conveyed we may infer from the terms of tta conveyance 
of the lands in Old Stratford, and other places, which were 
purchased by Sliakspere iu 1602, and were then conveyed 
44 to the oulyc proper use and tahoofo of the saide William 
Shakcspere, his he ires and assignee, for ever.” Of a life-interest 
in a third of these lands also was she assured. The tenement 
in Blackfriars, purchased in 1614, was conveyed to Shakspere 
und three other \xrsons ; and after his death was re-conveyed m 
by those j arsons to the uses of his will, 44 for and in perform- 
ance of the confidence and trust in them reposed by William 
Shakespeare deceased.” In this estate, certainly, the widow of 
our jKict had not dower. 

Wo have thus the satisfaction of pointing out the absolute 
certainty that the wife of Shakspere was provided for by the 
natural operation of the law of Knglaml. She could not have 
been deprived of this provision except by the legal process of 
Fine, — the voluntary renunciation of her own right. If her 
husband had alienated his real estates she might still have held 
her right, even against a purcliaser. In the event, which we 
believe to be improliable, that she and the “gentle Shukspere” 
lived on terms of mutual unkinduess, she would have refused to 
renounce the right which the law gave tar. In the more pro table 
cose, ttat, surrounded with mutual friends and relations, they 
lived at least amicably, she could not have been asked to 
resign it. Iu the most probable case, thut they lived afl'ec- 
tiouately, the legal provision of dower would have taen re- 
garded as the natural and proper arrangement — so natural and 
usual as not to ta referred to iti a will. By reference to other 
wills of the same period it may be seen how unusual it was to 
make any other provision for a wife than by dower. Such a 
provision in those days, when the bulk of property was real, 
was a matter of course. Tta solution which we have here 
offered to this long-disputed question, supersedes the necessity 
of any correct w* as to the nature of the j>raviiion which those 
who reverence the memory of Shakspere tnuel hold he made for 
his wife. 

The tomb of Shakspere, in the chancel of Stratford Church, 
was erected before 1623, for it is mentioned in some lines by 
Leonard Digges. It was the work of Gerard Johnson, a cele- 
brated sculptor. 



LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

By ANDRfc VIEUSSEUX. 


I. — TO THE PEACE OF AMIENS. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE wot bom at Ajaccio in the 
island of Corsica, on the 15th of August, 1700. He was the 
second son (1“* brother Josejtb being the eldest") of Carlo Ilona- 
fwirte aiul of Ta'tisia Ramolini, both natives of Corsica. In his 
baptismal register, which is in the parish bools, his name is 
written Bonaparte, but his father generally signed himself 
Buonaparte, a mode of writing which seems more accordant with 
Italian orthoepy, although there are other Italian names in which 
the first component part is written ami pronounced bona, as for 
instance, Ilonaventura, Bonaccorsi, &c., besides common nouns, 
similarly compounded, such os lxmaiiotA, Imuaccia, &c. This 
appear* in itself a question of little moment, but it has been made 
the subject of much controversy, to uhiih a soil of national im- 
]K»rtance lias liecu given, as if the dropping of the m had beeu 
done for the purpose of Fieuchifyiugthe name. (Louii Boua- 
{nirte's UcpoHt* a Sir ft niter Srott.) lJouap.irtv being a family 
name, the correctness of the spelling must de]>eud u|>nn custom, 
anti we find that NiijHileon after he lieeame geueial of the army 
of Italy always sillied hit» name without tlie i/. prolmbly, as 
linn ionne obscrirs, In-cause it was a shorter nay of signing, and 
probably also liecausp it nos lietter adapted to French pronun- 
ciation; it corresponded likewise to tlie common nnv ofspeaking 
of most Italiiuis, who, with the exception of the Tuscans, pro- 
nounce in familiar conversation *bono' instead of ‘ Ihioiio.' 
Napoleon's name find ltecame known to the world as Boimfuirte, 
and ns such it is registered in his proclamations, duqtatclies, ami 
other documents. 

Napoleoi/s family was originally from Tuscany, hut had lieen 
, settled in Corsica for several generations. There is a comedy 
written by one of ins ancestors, Nic< olu Buonaparte of San Mini- 
ato, citizen of Floience, styled 4 lot Vedova,’ Florence. 15(18 and 
1592. There is likewise a minutiae of the pillage of Home 
under Charles V.,wiilteu liyu Jacopo Buoiinpiutc, 4 Haggling! io 
K toriro del Sacco di Hoina dell* anno K>27,‘ Cologne, 1730. 
Charles, Napoleon's fat Iter, was educated at Pisa for the profes- 
sion of the law. Be foie the birth of Napoleon lie lntd served 
under Paoli in the defence of his couutiy against the French, to 
whom tlie Genoese had basely sold the island. 7 he entire sub- 
mission of Corsica to France took place in June, 1709, about two 
mouths before Napoleon's birth, who therefoie was Itoni a sub- 
ject of France. In the following Septemlier, when Count Mar- 
bapuf, the French commissioner, convoked by the king's letters 
patent the States of Corsica, consisting of three orders, nobility, 
clergy, and commons, the family of Honapurte, liaving shown 
their titles, was registered among the nobility ; and Cliarles, 
•orne years after, repam-d to Paris as member of a deputation 
of his order to Louis AVI. He was soon after appointed assessor 
to tlie judicial comt of Ajaccio. He was then in straitened 
circumstances, as tie had spent most of his little property in a 
speculation of some salterns, after having previously lost a suit 
against the Jesuits alsmt on inheritance which lie claimed. 
Through Count Marlxeufs interest he obtained the admission of 
his son Napoleon to the military school of Brienue os a king's 
pensioner. Napoleon left Corsica for Brieune, when he was in 
his tenth year, in April, 1779. At Brienitc, where he |>assed 
fire years and a half, he made great progress in mathematics, 
but showed less disposition for literature and (he study of lan- 
guages. Piefaegru was far a time his monitor in the class of 
mathematics. Tlie annual report made to the king by M. de 
KenUo, inspector-general of the military schools of France, in 


1784, has the following remarks on yonng Napoleon t — * Dis- 
tinguished in mathematical studies, tolerably versed in history 
and geography, much liehitid in his Latin and in belles lottres, 
and other accomplishments ; of regular habits, studious and 
well Iwhavcd, and enjoying excellent health,* (Bourie mat's 
Memoir*. ) Much lus liecu said of young Napoleon's tacitur- 
nity and moroseuo** while at school. Bourieunc, who was hie 
schoolfellow, stales the facts very simply. Napoleon was a 
stronger, for the French considered the Corsicans as such j ho 
s|Kike liis own dialect, until ho learnt French at the school ; 
he had no connexions in France ; ho was comjiaratively poor, 
and yet proud-minded, as Corsicans generally ; the oilier 
boys, more fm lunate or more lively in their disposition, tensed 
him and taunted him, and therefore he kept himself distant 
and was often alone. But that he was susceptible of social And 
friemlly feelings to wauls those who showed him sympathy, 
his intimacy with llmmruue sufficiently proves. 

There was nothing extraordinary in young Napoleon's school 
life; he win a clever, steady, studious lad, and nothing mure. 
The school of Brienue wits under the direction of the monks of 
tlie order of St. Francis de l*aula, called 1 Minimi, ’ and Bou- 
riciiuc speak* rather itidiftereutly of their learning and system of 
education, though the teacher Of mathematics seems to have 
been a favourable exception. Bourieunc also states that Na- 
poleon hail made more proficiency in history than the report 
above mentioned gives him credit fur: his favourite authors 
weie Ccvsar, Plutaich, and A man ; the Inst two lie prolmhly 
read in Iaitin, or poliaje French trunslutioiis, for lie does 
not apjsNir to have studied Gieek. 

Nujvolcon left Iiricuuc in October, 178| ; some say in 1785, 
hut llouriemie is jxisiiive as to the date, 4 17th October, 1784, 
after Napoleon lad l*ecn five years and six months at Uridine, ' 
and lx 1 accompanied biin part of the way to Paris, with four 
of bis romjNinious, to (troveed to the military school there, to 
continue his course of studies, until he hail attained the Age 
fur entering the army. The Pm is school, and the students* 
manner of living, were on uu exjiensive footing, which slioeked 
young Napoleon, who wrote to Father Bertou, his suporior at 
Brienue, a long Idler, in which he forcibly exposed the error of 
such a system of education : luxury and comforts, lie said, were 
a bud jnepar.ition for the liurdship* attendant on tlie military 
profession. Bomienue gives a copy of this rcmaikublir letter. 
In the regulations which he afterwards drew up for his military 
school at Fontainebleau, Napoleon followed the principles lie 
liad thus early manifested. Najxtl con's spirit of oliservatioti, 
and his active and inquisitive character, would appear to 
have attracted the attention of the superiors of the Paris school, 
who hastened the rjiocli of his examination, as if anxious to get 
rid of a troublesome guest. He was likewise* remarked for a 
wild energy and strange amplifications in Ilia style of ex- 
pressing himself when ex* ited, a peculiarity which distinguished 
many of his subsequent sjicecliet and proclamations. In $ep- 
temlrer, 178.), he left the school, and received his commission as 
sub-lieutcuaut in the regiment of artillery de la Fd re, and was 
soon after promoted to a first lieutenancy in tlie artillery regi- 
ment of Grenoble, stationed at Valence, llis father lunl just 
died at Montpellier of a scirrhus in tlie stomach. An old 
great-uncle, the Archdeacon loieien of Ajaccio, now acted as 
father to tlie family ; he was rich, and Charles had left his child- 
ren poor. Napoleon's elder brother Joseph, after receiving bis 
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education at the College of Autun in Burgundy, returned to 
Corsica, where his mother, listers, and younger brothers resided, 
as well as a half-brother of his mother, of the name of Fcsch, 
whose fattier had been an officer in a Swiss regiment lit the 
Genoese service, formerly stationed in Corsica. Napoleon, 
while at Valence with his regiment, was allowed 1200 francs 
yearly from his family, probably from the archdeacon, which, 
added to hit pay, enabled him to live comfortably and to go into 
company. He appears to have entered cheerfully into the 
amusements of his brother-officers, but be did not neglect his 
professional studies. While at Valence he wrote a dissertation 
in answer to Raynal's question* * W'hat arc the principles and 
Institutions by which mankind can obtain the greatest possible 
happiness? * He sent his MS. anonymously to the Academy of 
Lyon, which adjudged to him the prize attached to the best essay 
on the subject. Many years after, when at the height of hi* 
power, he happened to mention the circumstance, and Talley- 
rand, having sought the forgotten MS. among the archive* of 
the Academy, presented it to him. Napoleon, after reading a 
few pages, threw it into the tire, and, as no copy was preserved, 
we do not know what his early ideas might huve been about 
the huppincss of mankind. (Las Cases’ Journal , vol. i.) Hav- 
ing made an excursion from Valence to Mont Ccuis, he designed 
writing a ‘wntimiMitul journey/ in imitation of Sterne's 
work, translations of which were much read in France at the 
time, but ha ultimately resisted the temptation. The first 
outbreak of the devolution found hirnut Valence with his regi- 
ment. He took a lively interest in the proceedings of the first 
National Assembly. The officers of his legimcut, like those of 
the army in general, were divided into royalists and democrats. 
Several of the royalists emigrated to join the Prince of Comic. 
Napoleon took the popular side, and his example and his ar- 
guments influenced many of his brother-officers in tin* regiment. 
In 17112 Napoleon became u captain in the regiment of (imioble 
artillery (Isis (’uses, vol. i.), his promotion being favouied 
probably by the emigration of so many officers. It h stated by 
others that lie was made a captain in July, 1793, after his re- 
turn from Corsica. However, he was at Puris in 1711*2, and 
there met his old friend llouricimc, with whom he renewed hi* 
intimacy. He appears to have been then unemployed, probably 
unattacbeil, while the army was undergoing u new organization. 
Oil the 20th of June, 1702, Napoleon and Bourienne happened 
to Ik* at a colTec-hmnc in the street St. Iloiiorc, when the mob 
from the fauxbourgs (a motley crowd armed with pikes, sticks, 
axes, &c.) was proceeding to the Tuileries. * Let us follow 
this canaillt,' whispered Napoleon to his friend. They went 
accordingly, and saw the mob break into the palace without any 
opposition, and the king uftei wards appear at one of the win- 
dows with the led cap on bis head. * It is all over with that 
man! 1 exclaimed Napoleon; and returning with his frieml to 
tlio colfee -house to dinner, lie explained to Bourienne all the con- 
sequences he foresaw from the degradation of the monarchy on 
that fatul day, now and then exclaiming indignantly, ‘How 
could they allow those despicable wretches to enter the palace! 
a few discharge* of grape-shot would have made them all take to 
their beds; they would be running yet ut this moment !* lie 
was extremely grave all the remainder of that day; the sight 
hail mode a deep impression upon him. lie witnessed also 
the scenes of the lOtii of August, after which lie left Paris to 
Teturn to his family in Corsica. General de Puoli then held 
the chief authority ill that island from the king and the French 
National Assembly, and Napoleon was ap]>ointcd by him to 
the temporary command of a battalion of national guards. 
Paoli hud approved of the constitutional monarchy in France, 
but not of the excesses of the Jacobins, nor of die attempt* to 
establish a republic. Factions had broken out in Corsica also, 
which Puoli endeavoured to repress. In January, 1703, a 
French fleet, under Admiral Truguet, sailed from Toulon, for 
the purpose of attacking the island of Sardinia. Napoleon, with 
his battalion, wo* ordered to make a diversion by taking pos- 
session of the small islands which lie on the northern coast of 
Sardinia, which lie effected ; but Tiuguet's fleet having been 
repulsed in the attack upon Cagliari. Napoleon returned to 
Corsica with his mom Paoli had now openly renounced all 


obedience to the French Convention, and adkd upon hie 
countrymen to shake off its yoke. ‘ Napoleon, on the contrary, 
rallied with the French troops under Lacombe St Michel and 
Saliceti, and he was sent with a body of men to attack his na- 
tive town Ajaccio, which was in pomession of Paoli’s party. 
He however did not succeed, and was obliged to return to 
Uosiia. The English fleet soon after appeared on the coast, 
landed troojjs, and assisted Paoli, and the French were obliged 
to quit the island. Napoleon also left it about May, 1733, and 
his mother and sisters with him. After seeing them safe to 
Marseille, Ii« went to join the 4th regiment of artillery, which 
was stationed at Nice with the army intended to act against 
Italy. So at least his brother Louis says, but from Las Cases 1 
account it would appear that he repaired to Paris to ask for 
active employment. It was during his short residence at Mar- 
seille and in the neighbourhood that he wrote a political pam- 
phlet, called Le Souper dt Beaucaire, a supposed conversation 
between men of different parties: a Marseilles^ a man of 
Ninnies, a military man, and a manufacturer of Montpellier. 
Bonaparte speaks his own sentiments as the military man, and 
recommends union and obedience to the Convention, against 
which the Marseilles*; were then in a state of revolt. Napoleon 
was said to have suppi cased this pain plilet, but Bourienne gives 
a copy of it from a MS. furnished to him by Bonaparte in 
1793. His language was then strongly republican, though not 
of that turgid absurd strain which was then so much in vogue, 
and of which some specimens, signed Brutus Bonaparte, ap- 
peared in the papers of the day. Napoleon, in bis memoirs, 
disavows these, and says that ‘ perhaps they were the produc- 
tions of his brother Lucicn, who was then a much more violent 
democrat than liiimelf.' 

Boiiapiute was at Pari* in September, 1793. Being known 
as a good artillery officer, lie was sent hi join tin* besieging army 
before Toulon, with the runk oflicu tenant-colonel of artillery, 
and with a letter fur Curtnux, the republican general, a vain, 
vulgar, and extremely ignorant man. Napoleon himself lias 
given, in his Cases' journal, u most amusing account of bis 
first interview with Curtaux, of the wretched state in which he 
found die artillery, of the total want of common sense in the 
dispositions that had been made for the attack, of his own re- 
monstrances, and of his difficulty in making Cortaux under- 
stand the simplest notions concerning a battery. At last Gas- 
l»uriii, a commissioner from the Convention, ui rived at the camp : 
he had seen u little service, and understood Boiia|Mirtc. A coun- 
cil of war was assembled, and although the order* of tlic Coir 
vent ion weio to utfark Toulon and carry the town, Napoleon 
succeeded in persuading them first to attack the outer work* 
which commanded the harbour. Cortaux was soon recalled, and 
u physician wo* sent in bis place, but be was quickly frightened 
away hy the whistling of the shots. Dugouunier, a brave vete- 
ran, then come to command die liesieging army, and he and 
Bonaparte agreed perfectly. Isajxdeon constructed his batte- 
ries with great skill, and having opened his fire with effect, 
the works which commanded the harbour were carried by 
the French, after a sharp Assistance from the English, in 
which Boriapaift* received a Liyonct wound. Upon this the 
evacuation of the place was resolved upon by the allies. A 
scene of confusion nml destruction took place : the English, 
Spmiirth, and Neapolitan fleets sailed out of the harbour, carry- 
ing along with them about 14,000 of the inhabitants, whose 
only safety was in flight. The deputies of tlie Convention, 
Burras, F rerun. Fencin':, and the younger Robespierre, entered 
Toulon, and exercised their vengeance upon the few that re- 
mained, 400 of whom were assembled in the square and exter- 
minated hy grape-shot. Bonaparte says that neither he nor 
the regular troops had anything to do with this butchery, 
which, was executed by what was called ‘the revolutionary 
army/ a set of wretches, the real sans culottes of Paris and other 
towns, who followed the army as volunteers. 

Throughout that frightful period which has been styled ‘the 
reign of terror/ it was not, generally speaking, the officers of the 
regular army, but the civilians, the deputies of the Conven- 
tion attached to the armies, who directed and presided at the 
musacm Them is an atrocious letter by Fouchl toCollot 
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d*H«ri*ts, testifying lut jo? at the extermination of the rebels; 
and another from Saliceti, Banna, and Freron, jointly express* 
ing the same sentiments. (See Napoleon's Memoir*, by Gour- 
gmud, toI. i. Appendix.) 

In consequence of bis services at the taking of Toulon, 
Bonaparte was recommended by General Dugonmiier for pro- 
motion, and was accordingly raised to the rank of brigadier- 
general of artillery, in February, 1704, with the chief command 
of that department of the army in the south. In tins cajwcity 
he inspected the coasts, ordered the weak points to bo fortified, 
am! strengthened the fortifications already existing. He then 
joined the army under General Dumorbion, which was sta- 
tioned at the foot of the Maritime Alps, and with which he 
made the campaign of 1794 against the Piedmontese troops. In 
tliat campaign, the French, disregarding the neutrality of Genoa, 
and advancing by Ventimiglia and Son Remo, turned the 
Piedmontese position at Saorgio, obtained fiogsession of the Col 
de Tende, and penetrated into the valleys on the Piedmontese 
side of the Alps. A battle was fought ut Cairo, in the valley 
of the Bormida, 21st September, in which the French had the 
advantage. But the rainy season coming on, terminated the 
campaign, in which Bonaparte had taken au important part, 
together with Mossena. 

Previous however to the battle of Cairo, Bonaparte hod run 
considerable risk from the factions that divided France. On 
the Pith of July, 1791, the Deputies of the Convention who 
were su|wriiitendiiig the ojicratioiM of the army gave him a 
commission to proceed to Genoa, with secret instructions to 
examine the state of the fortifications as well ns the nature of 
the country, and also to observe the conduct of the Genoese 
government towards the English and other Ixdligerewt powers. 
These instructions were dated Ixiano, and signed llicord. Iti. 
cord and the younger Robespierre were then ruintnituioncrs. 
Bonaparte went to Genoa and fulfilled his commission. In 
the mean time, the revolution of the 9th and 10th Tlierruidor 
(27th and 2Nth July) took place : Rolwspierre fell, and his 
party was proscrilied. Albittc, Saliceti, mul J^ipoite, were 
the new commissioners appointed to the army of Italy. On 
Bomqiarte's return from Genoa to head-quarters, he was placed 
under arrest, his pap'is were seized, and an order was issued 
by the commissioners, stating (hat he had lud their confidence 
hy his suspicious conduct, and especially by his journey 
to Genoa; he was susp'ndcd from his functions of commander 
of the artillery, and ordered to pioceod to Paris under an escort 
to appear before the committee of public safety. This order 
was dated Barcclounette, (1th August, and signed hy the three 
commissioners, and countersigned by Dumorbion, general-in- 
ch itf. Bonaparte remained under arrest for a fortnight. He 
wrote a pithy remonstrance, which he addressed to Albitte and 
Saliceti, without taking any notice of the third commissioner, 
Laporte: he complained of being disgraced, and having his 
character injured without trial: nnd he appealed to his known 
patriotism, his services, and his attachment to the principles r If 
the revolution. This remonstrance induced the commissioners 
to make a more precise investigation of the affair, und die result 
was a counter order from them, dated Nice, 20th August, 
stating that citizen Bonaparte had been arretted in consequence 
of measures of general safety after the death of the traitor 
Robespierre ; but that the commissioners 4 having examined his 
conduct previous to his journey to Genoa, and also flic report 
of that mission, had not found any ]>osi tire reason to justify the 
suspicions they might have entertained of his conduct and 
principles, and that, considering moreover the advantage de- 
rived from his military information and knowledge of localities 
to the service of the republic, they, the commissioners, order 
him to lie restored provUionaUy to liberty, and to remain at 
bead-quarters, until further instructions from tlie committee of 
public safety.' Bonaparte wmi to liave had no further annoy- 
ance on the subject The real grounds of his accusation have 
never been known, and he himself, at the close of his life, 
professed his ignorance of them. 

After the clote of the campaign of 1794, Bonaparte repaired 
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to Marseille. Early in the following year he was at Stab 
soliciting employment, Aubry, au old officer of artillery, was 
then president of the military committee. Bonaparte was 
coldly received by this officer, who made some remarks on hie 
youth, which Bonaparte resented. Aubry, however, appointed 
him general of a brigade of infantry, In the army ef La Yen* r 
(14e, an appointment which Napoleon relfcseti. He remained 
therefore without active employment, retaining lib rank of 
general of brigade* He now took lodging* in the Rue dn 
Mail, near the Place doe Victuircs, and led a private life, 
Beurieime states that he had then some idea of going into the 
Turkish service, and he gives a copy of a project which Boua- 
partc laid before the war-office, showing the advantages that 
would result, to France by forming a closer connexion with the 
Poite. But a crisis arrived in the affairs of France. The Con- 
vention had framed a uew constitution, establishing a council of 
elders, a council of juniors, and an executive directory of five 
members. This is known hy the name of the constitution of the 
year lit., and was in fact the third constitution proclaimed 
litufe (he beginning of the revolution. But the Convention, 
previously to its own dissolution, passed a resolution to the 
effect, that at least two-thirds of the members of the two legis- 
lative councils should lie taken from the members of the actual 
Convention. This resolution was laid before the primary as- 
semblies of the departments, ainl every kind of influence, 
legal and illegal, was used to ensure its approbation. The 
department of Paris however refused, and the sections or dis- 
tricts of that city being asHemhled, demanded a strict scrutiny 
of the returns of tin; votes from the assemblies of the departments, 
and protested against the attempt of the Convention to per* 
pvtuate its own power. It was said that the sections wore 
urged or encnumgml in their resistance hy the royalists, who 
hop'd to derive lienefit from it : hut it is ulsu well known that 
the Convention, ninny of whose members were implicated in 
the bloodshed and atrocities of the reign of terror, was odious 
to the ParisHintt. On the other ffide the mem hers of the Con- 
vention for this very rcasou were afraid of returning to the 
rank of private citizens. They determined therefore to risk 
everything in order to carry their object hy force. They hail 
at their disposal about 9000 regular troop* in or near Paris, 
with a considerable quantity of artillery, and a body of volun- 
teers from the Ruhurlw. The command of these forces was 
given to Barms, a leading member of the Convention, who had 
mainly contributed to the full of Itolicspiems Burras, who 
hud become acquainted with Bonaparte at the siege of Toulon, 
proposed to intrust him with the actual direction of the troops 
for the defence of the Convention. Bonaparte was also known 
to Carnot and Tallinn, and other mernltcrs of the Convention, 
as uti nble artillery officer. The choice In' ing unanimously 
approved, Bnuupurta quickly drew his line of defence round 
the Tnileries where the Convention was sitting, and along 
the adjoining quay on the north bank of the Seine. He de- 
{tended mainly upon his cannon loaded with grajte slinf, 
which lie had placed ut the head of the various aveniin^tlirongli 
which the national gu:mU, the force of the citizens, must ad- 
vance. Hie national guards had no cannon. They advanced 
on (he morning of the iritis Ycndemiaire (Jsli October, 1799), 
mmriy 30,000 in number, in several columns, along the quays 
and the street of Si. Honors, As soon as they were within 
musket -shot, they were ordered to disperse In the name of the 
Convention ; they answered try discharging their firelock*, and 
their fire was ret timed hy discliarges of griqie-shot and canis- 
ter, which did great execution. They returned several times 
to the charge, and attempted to carry the guns; but the fire of 
the camion swept away the foremost, and threw the rest into 
disorder. Foiled At all prints, after two hours' fighting, the 
national guards withdrew in the evening to their respective 
districts, where tliey made a stand in somy churches and other 
buildings ; hut living followed by the troop* of the Convention, 
they were obliged to surrender, and were disarmed in <he 
night. The Convention did not use their victory with cruelty 
except those who were killed in the fight, few of the citizen* 
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were put to death, and only two of tlie leaders were publicly 
executed; others were sentenced to transportation. General 
Berruyer, Verdicr, and others, served with Bonaparte on the 
occasion, but to Bonaparte chiefly the merit of the victory was 
justly attributed. He was appointed, by a decree of the 
Convention, second in command of the army of the interior, 
Barras retaining the nominal chief command himself; and 
soon after, the new constitution coming into operation, Barras, 
being appointed one of the directors, resigned his military 
command, and Bonaparte became general of the interior. 

About this time Bonaparte liccame acquainted with Jose- 
phine Beauhaniois, a native of Martinique, and the widow of 
the Viscount Alexandre de Beauhaniois. The Director Bar- 
ras, an old acquaintance of her husband, frequented her so- 
ciety, and she was also intimate with Madame Tallien, and 
other persons of note at that time. She was amiable, elegant, 
and accomplished. Bonaparte saw her often, and became 
Attached to her. She was several years older than he was. 
He was now rapidly rising in his fortunes, and his marriage 
with a lady of rank and fashion (for rank, although nomi- 
nally proscribed, begnn again to exercise a sort, of influence in 
society), who was upon terms of intimacy with the political 
leaders of that period, would Ire advantageous to him. Such 
was the advice given to him by his friends, and particularly 
by Talleyrand. Barras also approved of the projected mar- 
riage. Meantime, Bonaparte had tram applying to Carnot, 
the then minister at war, for active employment. Tire di- 
rectors had at that time turned their uttentiuu towards Italy, 
where the French army, under General Scherer, was making 
no great progress. After gaining a victory over the Austrians, 
at Luano, in November, 1705, the French were still cooped up 
in the western Hiviera of Genoa, between the mountains uud 
the sea, without being able to penetrate into Piedmont; nnd 
this was the fourth year of thut war carried on ut the foot or 
in tho defiles of the Alps aud the Ligurian Apennines. Bar- 
ras and Carnot proposed to g|ire Bonujiarte tlie command of 
the army of Italy, and the other directors assented. This ap- 
pointment was signed the 2.'Jd of February, 1700; on tlie fltli 
of March following he married Josephine, and a few days after 
parted from his bride to assume tlie command of the army of 
Italy. Various reasons have been assigned for this appoint- 
ment, for which there appears to be no evidence. He wus 
Appointed to the army of Ituly liecause he was thought cajiable 
of succeeding. Perhaps also the directors were not sorry to 
have a general at the head of one of their armies who was a 
man of their choice, aud apparently dependent upon their 
favour— -ono whose growing reputation might serve as a coun- 
terpoise to the widely-extended jNipularity of Moreau, Pi- 
chcgru, Hoche, and the other generals of the first years of the 
Republic. 

Tho army at Boiuqxirte's disposal consisted of about 50,000 
men, of whom only two-thirds were fit for the field. It was 
in A wretched state us to clothing, and ill supplied with pro- 
visions; the pay of the soldiers wus in arrears, ami tlie army 
was al (float without horses. The discipline also was very 
relaxed. The Piedmontese and Austrian combined army was 
commanded by Beaulieu, a gallant veteran : it was posted 
along the ridge of the Apennines, at the foot of which the 
French wore advancing. Bonaparte, in his despatches to the 
Directory, stated the allied armies at 75,000 men, ami his own 
effective troops at 35,000. On the 27th of March he arrived 
At Nice, anil immediately moving his head-quarters to AI- 
benga, pushed his advanced guard as far as Yoltri, near Genoa. 

"Beaulieu, with the Austrians’ left, attacked Voltri and droie 
the French hack; lie at the same time ordered D'Argeuteau, 
who commanded his centre, to desceuil by Moutenotte upon 
Savona, and thus take the Freuch in flank. On this road the 
French Colonel l\ampon was posted with 1500 men on the 
heights of Moiitelegino. He was repeatedly attacked on the 
10th of April by D'Argentenu, hut he stood Ann, and oil the 
assaults of the Austrians could not dislodge him. This gave 
time to Bonaparte to collect his forces* and to march round in | 
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the night l»y Altare to the rear of D'Argeutran, whqm ho 
attacked on the following day, and obliged to make a dis- 
orderly retreat beyond Montenotte, before Beaulieu, on the 
left, or Colli, who commanded the Piedmontese at Ceva on 
tlie right, could come to his support. Bonaparte had now 
pushed iuto the valley of tlie Bormida, between the two wiuge 
of the allied army. Beaulieu and Colli hastened to rejiair 
this disaster, and re-establish their communications by Mil- 
lesimoand Dego. On the 13th of April, Bonaparte sent Auge- 
reau to attack Millesimo, which he carried; but the Austrian 
General Provera, with 2000 men, threw himself into the 
old castle of Cossaria on the summit of a hill, where he with- 
stood all the assaults of the Freuch for that day. On the 14th 
the whole of the two armies were engaged. Colli, after an 
unsuccessful endeavour to relieve Provera, was driven hack 
towards Ceva, while Massena attacked Beaulieu at Dego, aud 
forced him to retire towards Acqui. Provera, without pro- 
visions or water, was obliged to surrender. The Piedmontese 
were uow completely separated from the Austrians, which was 
the great ohject of Bonaparte’s movements. The .French 
remained for the night at Magliaui, near Dego. All at once, 
early in the moruiug of the 15th, an Austriau division, 5000 
strong, under General Wukossowich, coming from Voltri by 
Sassello, and expecting to find their countrymen at Dego, 
were astonished to find the French there, who were equally 
surprised at seeing the Austrians, whom they had driven away 
in their front, rc-appear in their rear. Wukassowich did uot 
hesitate; he charged iuto the village of Magliaui and took it. 
Masscnu burned to the spot to drive away the Austrians; La- 
harjie came also with reinforcements, hut they could not 
succeed, until Bonaparte himself came, aud at last obliged 
Wukussowich to retire. This was called the battle of Dego, 
but more properly of Magliaui, the last of a scries of combats 
which opened to Bonaparte the road into the plains of North 
Italy. 

Beaulieu re tiled to the Po with the intention of defending 
the Milanese territory, leaving Colli unci the Piedmontese 
to their fate. Bonaparte turned against Colli, drove him 
frum Ceva, ami afterwards from Moudovi, and heyoml Che- 
rasco. Colli withdrew to Carignario, near Turin. Tlie pro- 
vinces of Piedmont, south of the Po, being now ojmui to the 
French, the king, Victor Amadeus 111., became alarmed, and 
asked for a truce, which Bonaparte grunted on condition that 
the fortresses of Cuueo and Tortuna should be placed in his 
ham Is. A peace was afterwards made lictweeu the king aud 
the Directory, by which the other Piedmontese fortresses and 
all the fiasses of the Alps were given up to the French. This 
defection of the king of Surdiuia ensured the success of the 
French army. Front his head -quarters at Cherasco Bonaparte 
issued iui order to his soldiers, in which, after justly praising 
their valour, aud recapitulating their successes, he promised 
to lead them ou to further victory, but enjoined them at the 
same time to desist from the frightful course of plunder ami 
violence which lmd already marked their progress in Italy. 

Being uow safe with regard to Piedmont, Bouaparte ad- 
vanced against Beaulieu, who had posted himself on the left 
bank of the Po, opposite to Valeuza, his troojis extending 
eastwards as far as Pavia. Bonaparte made a feint of crossing 
the river at Yuh'nza, while he despatched a body of cavalry 
along the right Unk into the state of Parma, where they met 
with no enemy, seized some Imats near Piacenza, and crossed 
over to the Milanese side. Bonaparte quickly following with 
a chosen body of infantry, crossed the river nearly thirty miles 
below Faviu. Beaulieu was now obliged to fall back upon 
the Adda after a sharp engagement at Fumliio, on the 
road from Piacenza to Milan. Milan was evacuated by the 
Austrians with the exception of the castle. Bonaparte resolved 
to dislodge Beaulieu from his new position, and accordingly 
lie attacked the bridge of Lodi, on tlie Adda, which the Aus- 
trians defended with a numerous artillery. He carried it by 
the daring bravery of his grenadiers and the bad dispositions 
of the Austrian commander, who hod uot placed his infantry 
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near enough to support his guns. The Austrian army was 
panic-struck. Beaulieu attempted to defend the line of the 
Mincio, hut he had only time to throw a garrison into Mantua, 
and he then withdrew behind the Adige into the Tyrol. Bo- 
naparte took ]xMsession of Milan and of all Lombardy with the 
exception of Mantua, which he blockaded. Thus ended the 
first Italian campaign of 1796. 

At the first entrance of the French, the people of Lombardy 
showed ’no enthusiasm either for or against the invaders; 
they had enjoyed half a century of peace under the adminis- 
tration of Austria, which under Maria Theresa and Joseph 
had ejected many useful reforms, and acted in an enlightened, 
lilieral spirit. The country was rich and thriving, as it always 
must be from its natural fertility so long as it enjoys peace and 
security to property. The Milanese looked njion the French 
invaders rather with wonder than either satisfaction or hosti- 
lity. Ideas of a republic existed only in a few speculative 
heads ; hut there were many who sided with the French, in 
order to share their superiority and advantage os conquerors. 
The people of the towns liehavcd hospitably to the French 
troops, who on their side maintained a stricter discipline than 
they hud douc in {Missing through Piedmont. But the army 
was to be supported, equipped, and paid by the conquered 
countries; such was the system of the Directory and of Bo- 
naparte. The Directory also wished to receive a share of the 
golden harvest to recruit its own finances, and its orders were 
to draw money from all the Italian states. Bonapaitc accord- 
ingly put upon Lombardy a contribution of twenty millions 
of francs, which fell chiefly on the rich proprietor* and the 
ecclesiastical bodies. He also authorised the rommisniries to 
seize provisions, stores, and horses, giving cheques to lie paid 
out of the contributions. This was douc in the towns with a 
certain regularity, but in the country places the commissaries 
mid soldiers often seized whatever they liked without giving 
any acknowledgment. The owners who remonstrated were 
insulted or ill used; and many of the Italians calling them- 
selves republicans assisted the French in the work of plunder, 
of which they took their share. The horses and carriages of 
♦he nobility were seized, because it was said they belonged to 
the aristocrats. All properly ixdonging, or supposed to be- 
long, to the archduke and the late government, was seques- 
trated. But an act which exasperated the Milanese was the 
violation of the Monte di Pieta of Milan, a place of de)>osit 
for plate, jewels, Ac., which were either left for security, or as 
pledges for money lent upon them. The Monte was broken 
into by orders from Bonaparte and Saliceti, who accompanied 
the army as comm kroner of the Directoiy. They seized 
up. in this deposit of private property, took away the most 
valuable objects, and sent them to Genoa to he at the disposal 
of the Directory. Many of the smaller articles belonged to 
poor people; many were placed there by the parents of young 
girls as a dowry when they came to lx; married. Although 
these smaller objects were not intended by Bonapaitc to bfc 
detained, yet in the disorder of the seizure many of them dis- 
appeared, and a report spirad through Milan that all had been 
seized. The same thing had been practised at Piacenza when 
Bonaparte and Saliceti passed through it ; and afterwards the 
seizure, either partial or entire, of the Monti di PietA, became 
a common practice of the French army in all the towns that 
they entered. 

These excesses led to iiwurrection* in different j»arfs of the 
country. The inhabitants of Binasco, a large village lietween 
Milan and Pavia, rose and killed a number of the French and 
their Italian paitisans. The country ]ieople ran towards Pav’ih, 
and were joined by the lower classes of that town. On the 
33rd of May, Pavia was in open insurrection. The French 
soldiers took refuge in the castle ; those scattered alnmt the 
town were seized and ill treated ; some were killed, but most 
had tbeir lives saved by the interference of the magistrates. 
Genera! Haquin, who happened to pas* through on his way to 
Milan, was attacked by the frantic populace and wounded, hut 
the magistrates, at their own risk, saved his life, hi all this 


tumult the country people were the chief acton. Bonapartvy 
alarmed by this movement in his rear, and at the possibility of 
its spreading, determined to make an example, and to ‘ strike 
terror into the people,' a resolution which was frequently car- 
ried into effect in the progress of his arms. A strong body of 
French troops marched on Binasco, killed or dispersed the in* 
habitants, burned the place, and then marched Against Pavia, 
which, being a walled town, was capable of making tonte de- 
fence. Bonaiiarte sent the archbishop of Milan, who, from the 
luilcony of the town-house, addressed the multitude, and ex- 
horted them to lay down their arms and to disperse. The 
ignorant and deluded people would not listen to his advice; the 
French forced one of the gates, and the cavalry entering the 
town, cut down all whom they met in the streets. The oountry 
people ran away by tho other gates, and left the unfortunate 
city to the conqueror. Bonaparte then deliberately ordered 
Pavia to lie given up to plunder for twenty-four hours, as if 
Pavia had been a fortified town taken by storm, though it was 
well known that the great majority of the inhabitants had taken 
no part in the insurrection. This order was publicly signified 
to the inhabitants and the troops, and during the rest of that 
day, the 2ft th of May, and the whole of that night, the soldiers 
rioted in plunder, debauchery, and every sort of violence within 
the houses of the unfortunate Pavese. Murder however was not 
tub led to pillage and rape, iiud it is recorded that several of 
the French officers and soldiers spared the honour and properly 
of those who were at their mercy, and screened them at tho 
risk of (heir lives from their more brutal companions. Next 
morning (the 26th) at twelve o'clock the pi Huge ceased, hut 
Pavia for a long time fell the effects of this cruel treatment. 
It is not true, as has been stated, that the municijial magistrates 
were shut; they were only sent for a time ns hostages to France. 
Four of the leaders of the insurrection were publicly executed, 
ami ulmtit 100 had been killed on the first irruption of tho 
Freueli into the city. The university and the houses of some of 
the professoVs, Spallanzani's id jjarticular, were exempted 
from pillage. 

Uoua]iarfe granted the Duke of Parma, who had not yet 
acknowledged tho French Republic, terms of prune, on condi- 
tion of hi* puying to France a million and a half of francs, be- 
sides giving provisions uml clothes for the army, and twenty of 
his best paintings to lx; sent to Paris. The Duke of Modena, 
ul firmed for his own safety, fled to Venice with tho greater part 
of his treasures, leaving n regency ul Modena, who seut to 
Bonaparte to sue for ]xmcc. Modena had committed no hos- 
tilities against France, hut the duke was allied to the house of 
Austria by the marriage of his daughter with one of the arch- 
dukes : he whs also considered as a feudatory of the Kniperor of 
(jcnnauy. He was required to pay six millions of francs in 
eash, besides two millions more in provision*, cattle, horses, and 
other things, and fifteen of his choice painting* ; but as he was 
not quick enough in paying the whole of the money, his duchy 
was taken from him a few months after. The Directory wanted 
cash, and Bonaparte says that during his first ltaliun cutn- 
juiigns lie wait fifty millions of francs from Italy to Paris. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany, although brother to the Em- 
peror of Austria, wus an iiidofiendetil sovereign: he had long 
acknowledged the French Republic, and kept an ambassador 
at Paris; hut the Directory ordered Bonaparte to seize Leghorn, 
and confiscate the property of the Fug) iali, Austrians, Portu- 
guese, and other enemies of the republic. Bonaparte took 
Leghorn without any opposition, put a garrison in it, seized tho 
English, Portuguese, and other goods in the warehouses, which 
were sold by auction, and insisted upon the native merchants 
delivering up ull the piupcrty in their hands belonging to the 
enemies of the French Republic. The Leghomese merchants, 
to avoid this odious act, agreed to pay five millions of francs, 
as a ransom for the whole. The pope's turn came next. That 
sovereign had not acknowledged the French Republic, in con- 
sequence of the abolition of the Catholic church in France. 
Oil the 1 Sili of June the French entered Bologna, whence y 
Boiia(Mirte ordered away the papal authorities, and t 
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a municipal government He did the same at Ferrara ; and 
at the same time laid heavy contributions on both those pro- 
vinces. The Monte di PietA of Bologna shared the same fate 
as that of Milan, only the deposits or pledges (not exceeding 
200 livres each, 8/. sterling) were ordered to be returned to the 
owners. The people of Lugo, a town between Imola and Ra- 
venna, rose against the invaders. Augereau was sent against 
Lugo : after three hoars' fight, in which 1000 of the natives aud 
200 French soldiers fell, Lugo was taken, given up to plunder, 
and partly burnt : the women and children were spared. Pro- 
clamations were then issued that every town or village which 
took up arms against the French should be burnt, and that every 
individual not a regular soldier taken with arms in his hands 
should tj$'put to death. 

The court of Rome was now in great alarm, and Pius VI. 
sent envoys* to Bonaparte to sue for terms. An armistice was 
signed on the 23rd of June, preparatory to a definitive treaty of 
peace between the pope and flic Directory. The conditions of 
the armistice were, that the pope should give up the provinces of 
Ferrara and Bologna, and the citadel of Ancona, should close 
liis ports against the enemies of France, should pay fifteen mil- 
lions of livres in gold or silver, And six millions in goods, pro- 
visions, horses' and cattle, besides surrendering a certain number 
of paintings, statues, vases, and 500 manuscripts, to be selected 
by the commissaries sent by the Directory. This new species 
of spoliation was formed into a regular system, and carried on 
in all countries conquered by the French armies until the fall 
of Napoleon. Homo of the scientific anil lennied men of 
France, among whom were Morige and Berthollet, went in suc- 
cession to Parma, Milan, Bologna, Rome, and afterwards to 
Venice and Naples, to take nn inventory of the works of art, 
from among which they chose the best, to be sent to Paris. 

While these tilings were going on south of the Po, the court 
of Vienna was preparing a fresh army for the recovery of lann- 
bardy. Marshal Wurmser, a veteran officer of considerable 
reputation, was detached with ft 0.000 men from the Austrian 
army of the Rhine. He marched into tliu Tyrol, where he col- 
lected the remains of Beaulieu's troops and the Tyrolese levies, 
forming altogether an army of between 50,000 and 00,000 
men. Bonaparte's army was not quite 50,000, of which part 
was stationed round Mantua to blockade that fortress, which 
was garrisoned by K0t»0 Austrians. Towards tin* end of July, 
Wurmser, with the main body of his troops, advanced from 
Trento by the eastern shore of the I^ke of Guarda, towards 
Verona ; while Another corps under Quosnadowirh marched by 
the western shore to Halft ami Brescia, from which places 
they drove the French away. Bmiajuirte hastily raised tin* 
siege of Mantua, leaving his battering train, and collected the 
best part of his forces to meet Quosnadowirh as t lie weaker of 
he two generals. lie attacked him at Lonato, drove him hack 
into the mountains, and then fumed quickly to the right to face 
Wufinsor, who, having passed Verona, had entered Mantua, 
destroyed the French intrench menu, anti was now advancing 
by Cnstiglioue, from whence he had driven away the French 
under General Valet le. This was a critical moment in Bona- 
parte's career, nnd if is said he thought of falling back on the 
Po, but was dissuaded by Augereau. On the 3rd of August 
the French retook Castiglione after an obstinate combat. 
Wurmser however took up n position near the town, where he 
was again attacked oil the 5th, nnd completely defeated, with 
the Wsof his cannon and several thousand men. Wurmser 
withdrew beyond the Mincio, nnd afterwards up the Adige 
into the Tyrol, fallowed by the French, who attacked and de- 
feated an Austrian division at llovcredo on the -1th September, 
and entered the city of Trento. Wurmser then suddenly 
crossed the mountains which divide the valley of the Adige 
ftrom that of the Bren In, and entered Bossauo, where lie was 
joined by some reinforcements from Oarintlna, intending to 
march down again towards Verona and Mantua. But Bona- 
parte followed him quickly by the same road, uml defeated 
him at Botsano. Wurmser hail now hardly 16,000 men left, 
*hj! his artillery tain* lost, and his retreat cut oft, he took the 


bold resolution to cut his way to Mantua, and shut himself op 
in that fortress. With a rapidity of movements then unusual 
in an Austrian army, he avoided the French divisions which 
were advancing against him from various quarters: he sur- 
prised the bridge of Legnago, passed the Adige, marching day 
and night followed by Bonaparte, and at last reached Mantua 
on the 1-lth of September. Thus, in the course of six weeks, a 
second Austrian army was destroyed in detail. The rapidity 
of the movements of the French divisions, and the intricacy of 
their manamvres, can only be appreciated by an attentive ex- 
amination of the map of the country. 

A third general and a third army were sent by Austria into 
Italy in the autumn of the same year. Marshal Alvins! 
Advanced from Carinthiahy the way of Belluno with 30,000 
men, while General Davidovich, with 20,00ft, descended from 
the Tyrol by the valley of the Adige. They were to meet be- 
tween Peschieraand Verona, and to relieve "Wurmser at Man- 
tua. Bonaparte, who was determined to attack Alvinsi before 
he could form his junction, gave him battle at Le Nove, near 
Bassano, on the 6th of November; but iu spite of all the efforts 
of Massena and Augereau, he could not break the Austrian 
line, and the next day he retreated by Vicenza to Verona. 
On thFsame day Yauhois, whom Bonaparte had opposed to 
Davidowich, was driven away from Trento and Roveredo with 
great loss, and obliged to fall back to Rivoli and La Cnrona. 
Had Davidowich followed up his success, lie might have 
pushed mi to the plains on the right bank of the Adige near 
Verona, and have placed Bonaparte in a very critical position, 
with Alviuzi in front, Davidowich on his left flank, and Man- 
tua in his rear. Instead of this, Davidowich stayed ten days at 
Roveredo. In the mean time, Alviuzi had advanced by Vi- 
cenza and Yillanova to the heights of Caldiero, facing Verona, 
where he waited for Davidowich** appearance. On the 12th 
of November, Bonaparte attempted to dislodge Alviuzi from 
Cuhlicro, hut after considerable loss lie was obliged to with- 
draw his troops again into Verona. The next day he wrote a 
desponding letter to Paris, in which lie recapitulates his losses, 
his liest officers killed or wounded, his soldiers exhausted by 
fatigue, ami himself iu danger of being surrounded. He how- 
ever determined to make a last effort to dislodge Alviuzi by 
turning his jKisitiou. With two divisions under Massena and 
Augereau he inarched quietly out of Verona in the night of 
the 1 4th, followed the right lmnk of the Adige, crossed that 
river at Ronco early next morning, and moved quickly by a 
cross road leading through a marshy country towards Yillanova 
in the rear of Alviuzi, where the Austrian baggage and stores 
were stationed. The Alpone, a mountain stream, ran between 
the Frcneh ami Yillanova. The French attempted to pass it 
by the bridge of Arcole, but found it defended, and this 
led to the celebrated battle of that name, which lasted three 
days, and was unquestionably the hardest fought in all 
those Italian canquigus. On the 17th Bonaparte succeeded 
in turning the position of Arcole, when Alviuzi thought it 
prudent to retire upon Vicenza and Bassano, where the Aus- 
trians took up their winter quarters. Bonaparte wrote to Car- 
not after the action of the tliiid day: * Never was a field of 
battle so obstinately contested : our enemies were numerous 
and determined. I have hardly any general officers left.* 
They were almost all killed, wounded, or prisoners. 

On the same day that Ronajiarte obliged Alviuzi to retire 
from the Adige, Daudowich, rousing himself from bis inaction, 
pushed down by Ala on the Adige, drove Vaubois before 
him, and entered the plains between Peschiera and Verona. 
But it was too lute: Bonaparte turned against him, and 
obliged him quickly to retrace his steps to Ala and Roveredo. 
Thus ended the third campaign of the year 1796. 

Bonaparte hail now some leisure to turn his attention to the 
internal affairs of the conquered countries. The Milanese in 
general remained pawive, but the people of Modena and Bo- 
logna seemed anxious to constitute themselves into an inde- 
pendent state, Bonaparte himself had not directly encour- 
aged such mujifatatiops, but his subalterns laid j and indeed 
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the revolt of Reggio, which wai the first Italian city that pro- 
claimed its independence, was begun by a body of Corsican , 
pontoneers, who were passing through on their way to the army. 
Bonaparte allowed Modena, Reggio, Bologna, and Ferrara to 
form themselves into a republic, which was called Ciapodana. 
As for the Milanese, the Directory wrote that it was not yet 
certain whether they should not be obliged to restore that 
country to the emperor at the peace. Bonaparte has clearly 
stated his policy at that time towards the North Italians in a 
letter to the Directory, 28th December, l7t»C. * There are in 
Lombardy (Milanese) three parties: 1st, that which is subser- 
vient to France and follows our directions ; 2nd, that which 
aims at li tarty and a national government, aiul that with some 
degree of impatience ; 3rd, the party friendly to Austria and 
hostile to us. 1 support the first, restrain the second, and put 
down the third. As for the states south of the Do (Modena, 
Bologna, &c.), there ore also three parties: 1st, the friends of 
the old governments; 2ud, the partisans of a free constitution, 
though somewhat aristocratical ; 3rd, the partisans of pure de- 
mocracy. 1 endeavour to put down the first; 1 support the 
second because it is the party of the great propi ictors and of the 
clergy, who exercise the greatest influence over the masses of the 
]KH>ple, whom it is our interest to win over to us; I restrain the 
third, which is composed chiefly of young men, of writers, and 
of people who, as in France ami everywhere else, love liberty 
merely for the sake of revolution.* 

The pnj»e found that he could not agree to a peace witli the 
Directory, whose conditions were too hard, and consequently, 
after paying five millions of livres, he stopped all further re- 
mittance. Bonaparte, after disapproving in his desjNitches of the 
abruptness of the Directory, and saying tiiat it was impolitic to 
make too many enemies at once while Austriu was still in the 
field, repaired to Bolognu iu January, 1707, to thrcalen the Ro- 
man States, when he heard that Alvinzi wus preparing fo move 
down again upon the Adige. The Austiiau marshal had re- 
ceived reinforcements which raised his army again to 50,000 
men. He marched them iti several columns, threatening se- 
veral points at once of the French line on the Adige, nnd 
lloimpurte for awhile was perplexed as to where the principal 
attack would he made. He learnt, huwever through a spy that 
the main body of Alvinzi was moving down from the Tyrol 
along the right bank of the Adige ujMtn Rivoli, where Joubcrt 
was posted. On the 13th ftunajwntc hurried from Verona with 
Mossena's division to Rivoli, and on the 14th the battle of 
Rivoli took place. Alvinzi, calculating upon having before 
him Jouberts corps only, had extended his line with the 
view of surrounding him. Twice was Rivoli earned by the 
Austrians, and twice retaken by the French. Massena, and 
afterwards Rev, with his division, coming to Jmibert ’s assistance, 
carried the day. Alviuzi’s scattered divisions were routed in 
detail with immense loss. Another Austrian division under 
General Provcrahad forced the passage of the Adige near Legna- 
go, and arrived outside of Mantua, when Provera attacked flic 
intrenclnncuts of the lawiegers, while Wunnser made a sortie 
with port of the garrison. Bonaparte hurried with Masscnn's 
division from llivoli, and arrived just in time to prevent the 
junction of Provera and Wurmser. Provera, attacked on all 
sides, was obliged to surrender with his division of 5000 men, 
and Wurmser was driven back iuto the fortress. Alvinzi, 
with tlie remainder of his army, was at the same time driven 
back to Belluno at the foot of the None Alps. Wurmser being 
now reduced to extremities fot want of provisions, offered to 
capitulate. Bonaparte granted him honourable conditions, and 
behaved to the old marshal with the considerate regard due to 
his age and his bravery. 

During these hani-fought campaigns the condition of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of North Italy, and especially of the 
Venetian provinces, where the seat of war lay, was miserable in 
the extreme. The Austrian soldiers, especially in their hur- 
ried retreats, when discipline became relaxed, plundered and 
lulled those who resisted : the French plundered, violated the 
women, and committed murder. The towns were subjected 


to a regular system of plunder by the French commimnea, 
by requisitions of provisions, clothes, horses and carts, and 
forced contributions of money. But the greater part of these 
enormous exactions contributed little to the comforts of the 
soldiers : they went to enrich commissaries, purveyors, contract* 
ors, and all the predatory crew; that follow* an invading army. 
Bonaparte, although lie resorted to the system of forced contri- 
butions, was indignant at the prodigal waste of the resources 
thus extorted from tlio people, ‘Four millions of English 
goods,' he wrote to the Directory in October and November, 
1796, firoti) Milan, ‘have been seized at Leghorn, the Duke of 
Modena has paid two millions more, Ferrara and Bologna have 
made largo payments, and yet the soldiers are without shoes, in 
want of clothes, the chests without money, the siek ife the hos- 
pitals si of j ling on the ground. ... The town of Cremona has 
given 50,000 dl* of linen cloth for the hospitals, and the com- 
missaries, agents, Ac., have sold it ; they sell every thing: one 
has sold even a chest of talk sent us from Spain ; Others have 
sold the mat tresses furuibhvd for the hospitals. 1 am continu- 
ally arresting some of them, and sending them before the mili- 
tary courts, hut they bribe the judges; it is a complete fair; 
every thing is sold. An employ^, charged with having levied 
for his own profit a contribution of 18,000 francs on the town 
of Salft in the Venetian states, has lieen condemned only to two 
months' imprisonment. It is impossible to produce evidence; 
they all hold together. . . .* And he goes on naming the diffe- 
rent commissaries, contractors, Ac., concluding, witli very few 
exceptions, that 4 they am all thieves.* He recommends the 
Directory to dismiss them und replace them by more honest 
men, or ut lea*! more discreet ones, ‘if 1 had fifteen honest 
cnmmiNaarioH, you might make a present of iO0,0(H) crowns to 
each of them und yet save fifteen mil lions. . .. Had la mouth's 
time to attend to these matters, there is hardly one of these fel- 
lows but I could have shot ; but 1 am obliged to set off to- 
morrow for the army, which is a greqt matter of rejoicing for 
the thieves,* whom 1 have just had time to notice by casting my 
eyes on the accounts.’ 

Bonaparte being now secure from the Austrians in the north, 
turned against tlio pojw, who had refused tin* heavy terms im- 
posed iijhiii him by the Directory. Tlio pupal troops, to tho 
number of nliout 8000, were posted along tho river Senio be- 
tween Jmola and Facnzu, but after a short resistance they gave 
way taifbre the. French, who immediately occupied Ancona and 
the Marches. Bonaparte advanced to Tolciitino, wheic he re- 
ceived deputies from Bins VI., who sued for peace. The con- 
ditions dictated were fifteen millions of livres, pari in cash, 
part in diamonds, within one mouth, and as many again within 
two months, licsidcs horses and cattle, the possession of file 
town of Ancona till the general pace, and an additional mini-, 
her of paintings, statues, and MSS. On these terms the pope 
was allowed to remain at Home a little longer. The Diiecturs 
at first wished to remove him Altogether, but Bonaparte dis- 
suaded them from pushing matters to extremes, considering Uih 
spiritual influence which the pope still exercised over the Ca- 
tholics in France and other countries. Bonaparte manifested 
in this affair a cool and considerate judgment' very different 
from the revolutionary fanaticism of the times; lie felt file 
importance of religious influence over nations, and he treated 
the po^ie's legate, Cardinal Mattei, with a courtesy that asto- 
nished the free-thinking soldiers of the republic. 

Austria had now assembled a new army on the frontiers of 
Italy, and the command was given to the Archduke dairies. 
But this fourth Austrian army no longer consisted of veteran 
regiments like those who had fought under Beaulien, Wunnser, 
and Alvinzi; it was made up chiefly of recruits joined with 
the remnants of those troops that had survived the former cam- 
paigns. Bonaparte, on the contrary, had an army now sojicrior 
in number to that of the Austrians, flushed with sneer**, and 
reinforced by 20,000 men from the Rhine under flic comniund 
of General Beniadotte. 

Bonaparte attacked the archduke on the river Tag! i tuner it o, 
the pass of which he forced; he then pushed on Massena, who 
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forced the pass of La Ponteba in the None Alps, which was 
badly defended by the Austrian General Ocksay. The arch- 
duke mode a stout resistance at Tarvis, but was at last obliged 
to retire, which he did slowly and in an orderly manner, being 
now intent only on gaining time to receive reinforcements and 
to defend the road to Vienna. Bonaparte's object was to advance 
rapidly upon the capital of Austria, and to frighten the empe- 
ror into a peace. He was not himself very secure concerning 
his rear, as he could not trust in the neutrality of Venice which 
he hail himself openly violated. He was also informed tliat an 
Austrian corps in the Tyrol under General Laudon, after driv- 
ing liack the French opposed to it, had advanced ogaiu by the 
valley of the, Adige towards Lombardy. If this movement liad 
been supposed by a rising in the Venetian territory, Bonaparte s 
communications with Italy would have been cut off. Dissem- 
bling his anxiety, he wrote to the archduke from Klagenfurth 
a flattering letter, in which, after calling him the Saviour of 
Germany, he appealed to his feelings in .favour of humanity at 
large. 1 This is the sixth campaign,* he said, ‘ between our 
armies. How long shall two brave nations continue to destroy 
each other f Were you even to conquer, your own Germany 
would feel all the ravages of war. Cannot we come to an 
amicable understanding ? The French Directory wishes for 
peace. . . .* To this note the archduke returned a civil answer, 
saying he had no commission for treating of peace, hut that he 
had written to Vienna to inform the emperor of Bonaparte's 
overtures. Bonaparte still continued to advance towards Vienna 
and the archduke to retire before Him, without any regular en- 
gagement between them. It would appear that the archduke’s 
object was to draw the euemy farther into the interior of the 
hereditary states, and then to moke a bold stund under the 
walls of Vienna, while fresh troops would have time to come 
from Hungary and from the Rhine, and the whole population 
would rise ill the rear of the French army. But there was a 
party at the court of Vienna anxious for peace. Bonaparte 
had now nrrived at Judenlmrg in Upper Slyria, about eight 
days* march from Vienna. The citizens of that capital, who 
had nut seen an enemy under their walls for more than a cen- 
tury, were greatly alarmed. The cabinet of Vienna resolved 
for peace, and Generals Bellegurde and Meerfcldt were sent to 
Bonaparte's head-quarters to arrange the preliminaries. After 
a sus|)ensioii of arms was agreed upon on the 7th of April, 1707, 
the negotiations began ut the village of Leolien, and the pre- 
liminaries of the peace were signed by Bonaparte on the 18th. 
Of the conditions of this convention some articles only were 
made known at the time, such os the cession by the emperor of 
the Austriau Netherlands and of Lombardy. The secret articles 
were that Austria should liuve a compensation for these losses 
out. of the territory of neutral Venice. This transaction has 
been loudly and justly stigmatized as disgraceful to all purties 
concerned in it, in spite of the ]uilliation attempted by Bona- 
parte's advocates, who pretend that the Venetian seuute had 
tint violated their neutrality, and that they had organized on 
insurrection in the rear of the French unny while Bonaparte 
was engaged with the Archduke Charles in Carinthia. But 
a careful attention to dAtes is sufficient to refute every 
attempt to palliate the dishonesty of tla* French Directory 
and Bonaparte in their conduct towards Venice. The cor- 
respondence of Bonaparte, published by l’unckoucke, con- 
firms this view of the subject. He says thut he seized upon the 
opportunity of the Austrians having entered 1’eschiera by stra- 
tagem, and without the Venetian senate's consent, in order to 
frighten the senate into submission. 6 If your object,’ he said 
to the Directory, 1 is to draw five or six millions from Venice, 
you have now a fair pretence for it. If you have furtlier views 
respecting Venice, we may protract this subject of complaint 
until more favourable opportunities.* This was written iu 
June, 1706. He then seised upou the castles of Bergamo, 
Brescia, Verona, and other fortified places of the Venetian 
state, he made the country support his army, and he favoured 
the disaffected against the senate, who at lost, assisted by the 
Lombards and Poles in his army, revolted at Bergamo and 
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Brescia and drove away tlae Venetian authorities. When the 
senate armed to put down the insurrection, the French officers 
stationed on the Venetian territory obstructed their measures 
and accused them of arming against the French; and they 
dispersed the militia who assembled in obedience to the senate. 
At last, the conduct of the French having driven the people of 
Verona to desperation, a dreadful insurrection broke out in 
April, 1707, which ended by Verona being plundered by the 
French. Bonaparte now insisted upon a total change in the 
Venetian government, and French troops being surreptitiously 
introduced into Venice, the Doge and all the authorities 
resigned. 

A provisional government was then formed, but in the mean 
time Bonaparte bartered away Venice to Austria, and thus set- 
tled the accouut with both aristocrats and democrats. He 
wrote to the Directory ( tliat the Venetians were not fit for 
liberty, and that there were no more than 300 democrats in all 
Venice.* By the definitive treaty of peace signed at Campo- 
formio near Udine on the 17th of October, 1797, the emperor 
ceded to France the Netherlands and the left bank of the Rhine 
with the city of Mainz ; he acknowledged the independence of 
the Milanese and Mantuan states under the name of the Cisal- 
pine republic; and he consented that the French republic 
should liave the Ionian Islands and the Venetian possessions iu 
A1 lamia. The French republic on its part contented (such was 
the word) that the emperor should have Venice and its territory 
as for as the Adige, with Istriaand Dalmatia. The provinces be- 
tween the Adige and the Adda were to be incorporated with the 
Cisalpine republic. The emperor was also to have an increase 
of territory at the expense of the elector of Bavaria, and the Duke 
of Modena was to have the Brisgau. 

All this time (lie democrats of Venice worn still thinking of 
n republic and of independence ; they had planted, with great 
solemnity, the tree of liberty in the square of St. Mark, and 
the French garrison graced the show. Bernadette, who knew 
the conditions of the treaty, forbade a similar pageant at Udine, 
where he commanded ; hut another Freucli commander put a 
heavy contribution on a small town of the Paduan province, 
because the inhabitants had cut down their tree of liberty. At 
last the time approached when the French were to evacuate 
Venice. Bonuporte wrote to Yilletanl, the French secretary 
of legation, a young enthusiastic republican, who had beeti 
a main instrument of the Venetian revolution, tliat all the- 
Venetian democrats who chose to emigrate would find a refuge 
at Milan, and that the naval and military stores and other 
objects belonging to the late Venetian government might be 
sold to make a fund for their support. Villetord communi- 
cated this last proposal to the muuici{tal council, but it was 
at ouce rejected ; 4 they had not accepted,* they said, * a brief 
authority for the sake of concurring iu the spoliation of their 
coiiutry. They had been too confiding, it was true, but they 
would not prove themselves guilty also *, ’ and they gave in 
their resignation. Villetord, sincere in his principles, wrote 
a strong letter to Bonaparte, iu which he drew an affecting 
picturo of tiie despair of these men, who had trusted in him 
and now •found themselves cruelly deceived. Bonaparte's 
answer has bceu often quoted for its unfeeling, sneering tone. 

1 1 have received your letter, but do not understand its con- 
tents. The French republic does not make war for other 
;>enple. W e ore uuder no obligation to sacrifice 40,000 French- 
men against the interest of France, to please a band of de- 
claitners whom I should more properly qualify as madmen, 
who have taken a fancy to have a universal republic. I 
wish these gentlemen would try a winter campaign with me 
. . . .* Aud then he went on quibbling on the words of the 
treaty, that the French republic did not deliver Venice into 
the hands of Austria ; that when the French garrison evaouatod 
the place, aud tafore the Austrians came, the citizens might 
defend themselves if they thought proper — and this after the 
troops were disbanded, the Sclav on ions sent home, the camions 
and other arms removed, the fleet carried off by the French to 
Corfu, Istria and Dalmatia already occupied by the Austrian^ 
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and the country drained of all resources. However, Seminar 
was ordered by Bonaparte to complete the sacrifice of Venice. 
Having emptied the arsenal, and the stores of biscuit and salt, 
having sent to sea the ships of war, sunk those that were not 
fit lor sea, and stripped the famous state barge called Bucin- 
toro of all it* omameuts and gold, he departed with the French 
"garrison, and the neat day the Austrians entered Venice. 
The Venetian senator Pesaro came as imperial commissioner 
to administer the oaths. Thus ended the republic of Venice, 
after an existence of nearly fourteen centuries ; and the only 
naval power of Italy became extinct. 

During the several months that the negotiations for the 
peace lasted, Bonaparte had time to effect other changes in 
Ituly. He began with Genoa. That republic, ever since the 
time of Andrea Doria, had been governed by patricians, but 
the patrician order was not exclusive as at Venice, and new 
families were admitted iuto it from time to time. A club of 
democrats, secretly encouraged by Saliceti, Faipoult, and 
other ageuts of the French Directory, conspired against the 
senate, and effected an insurrection. The lower classes of the 
people, however, rose in arms against the democrats, and 
routed them: several Frenchmen were also killed in the 
affray. Bonaparte immediately wrote threatening letters to 
demand satisfaction, the arrest of several patricians, the liberty 
of the prisoners, the disarming of the people, and a change iu 
the constitution of the republic. All this was done ; a sum 
of four millions of livres was paid by the principal nobles to 
the Directory, the French placed a garrison within Genoa, 
and a constitution modelled upon that then existing in France, 
with councils of elders and juniors, and a Directory, was put 
in operation. The jteoplc of the iieightiouriiig valleys, who 
did not relish these novelties, revolted, but were put down by 
the French troops ; and many of the prisoners were tried by 
court martial and shot. 

The king of Sardinia, by a treaty with the French Directory, 
remained for the present in possession of Piedmont. Bona* 
]Kirte showed a marked favour towards that sovereign ; lie 
spoke highly of the Piedmontese troops, and wrote to the Di- 
rectory that the king «f Sardinia with one regiment was 
stronger than the whole Cisalpine republic. Insurrections 
broke out in several towns of Piedmont, which Bonaparte 
however openly discountenanced, professing, at the same time, 
a deep regard for the House of Savoy. His letters to the 
Marquis of St. M arson, minister of the king, were mode pub- 
lic, and the insurgents having thus lout all hope of support 
from him, were cosily subdued by the king's troops, and muuy 
of them were executed. Thus at one and the sumc time the 
democrats of Genoa were encouraged by Bonaparte, those of 
Piedmont were abandoned to the severity of the king, (hose of 
Venice were given up to Austria, and those of I^omlmrdy were 
despised. Bonaparte wrote to the Directory that he had 
with him only 1500 Cisalpine soldiers, the refuse of the towns, 
that no reliance could be placed mi the democrats, who wer* 
but a handful, and that were it not for the presence of the 
French they would be all murdered by the people, (Bona- 
] Hide's Correspondence.) He however thought proper to con- 
solidate the Cisalpine republic, and to give it a constitu- 
tion after the moiled of France. The installation of the new 1 
authorities took pluce at Milan ou the 9th of July with great ■ 
solemnity. Bonaparte appointed the members of the legis- 
lative committees, of the Directory, the ministers, and the ma- 
gistrates. His choice was generally good ; it fell mostly upon 
men of steady character, attached to order, mm of property, ! 
men of science, or men who had distinguished themselves iu | 
their respective professions. The republic consisted of the 
Milanese and Mantuau territories, of that part of the Venetian 
territory situated between the Adda and the Adige, of Modena, 
Massa, and Carrara, and of the papal provinces of Bologna, 
Ferrara, Ravenna, Faenxa and Rimini, as far as the Rubicon. 
Tuscany, Parma, Home, and Naples remained under (heir old 
governors; all, however, with the exception of Naples, in com- 
plete subjection to France. 


In all them important transactions Bonaparte acted almost 
as' if be were uncontrolled by any authority at home : be was 
in fact the umpire of Italy. At the same time he supported 
the Directory in France by offers of his services and addresses 
from his army, and he seut Augereau to Paris, who sided with 
the Directory in the affair of the lfith Fructidor. Bonaparte, 
however, evinced on several occasions an indifferent opinion 
of the Directory, calliug it a government of lawyers and rhe- * 
toricians, unfit to rule over a great nation. f J§# flatly refused, 
after his first Italian victories, to dividf lm command with 
Kellennan; he strongly censured the pdtey of the Directory 
with the Italian powers; he signed the preliminaries of Leo* 
ben. and withdrew his army from the hereditary ftatee, without 
waiting for the Directory's ratification. Ho inshifaio^Qn con- 
cluding peace with the emperor, and threatened to give iu his 
resignation if not allowed to do so ; he made that peace on 
his own conditions, though some of these were coutrary to the 
wishes expressed by the Directory, and iu the end the,Di* 
rectory approved of all that lie had done. * It was a ^taee 
worthy of Bonaparte. The Italians may perhaps break out 
into vociferations, but that is of little consequence,' Such 
were the words of the Directory's minister for foreign affairs, 
Talleyrand. I 

After the treaty of Campoformio Bonaparte was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary of the French republic a the con- 
gross of Iiustudt for the settlement of the questions concerning 
the German Kmpirc. He now took leave of Italy and of his 
tine army, which bad become enthusiastically attacked to him. 
His personal conduct while in Italy bad been marked by 
frugality, regularity, and temperance. There is no evidence 
of bis huviug shown himself ;iersonally fond of money; he 
had exacted millions, but it was to satisfy the cravings of 
the Directory, and partly to support his army and to reward 
bis friends. 

On bis way to 11 Jist.nl t Bonaparte went through Switzer- 
land, where 'he showed a haughty hostile bearing towards 
Bern, und the other aristocratic republics of that country. 
He did not stop long at. liustadt, but proceeded to Paris, 
where he arrived in December, 1797. He was received with 
tin* greatest honour by the Directory : splendid public festi- 
vals were given to the conqueror of Italy; and writers, poets, 
and artists vied with each other ill celebrating Ids triumphs. 
He however appeared distant and reserved, lie was ap]Njintcil 
general iu chief of the 1 Army of England,’ but utter a rapid 
inspection of the French eonsls mid of the trmqis stationed 
near them, he returned to Paris. The expedition of Kgypt 
was then secretly contemplated by the Directory. A project 
concerning that country was found in the archives among tlia 
papers of the Duke de Clioiseiil, minister of Louis XV., and it 
was revived by the ministers of the Directory. The Directory 
on their part were not sorry to remove from France a man 
whose presence in Paris gave tliem uneasiness; und Honapartu 
waimly approved of a plan which opened to his view the 
prospect of an independent command, while visions of uu 
Fasten i empire flouted before him. Ho luul iu his composition 
something of a vuguc etillmstusm for remote countries and 
high-sounding names. He saw too there was nothing at 
present in France to satisfy bis ambition, for he does not 
seem to have thought os yet of the possibility of attaining 
siqireine power. He was still faithful to the republic, though 
he foresaw that its government must undergo further changes. 

The expedition having been got ready, partly with the 
treasures that the French seized at Bern iu their invasion 
of Switzerland in March, 179H, in which Bonaparte took no 
active part, Bonaparte repaired to Toulon, from whence he 
sailed on hoard the admirals ship l'Orieut in the night of 
the 19th of May, while Nelsons blockading fleet had been 
forced by violent winds to remove from that coast. The 
destination of the French fleet was kept a profound secret: 
30,000 men, chiefly from the army of Italy, com|iofed the 
land force. 

The fleet arrived before Malta on the 9th of June. The 
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Older of ftp John of Jerusalem, ai it was called, lad never 
acknowledged the French republic, and were therefore con- 
sidered at war with it. The grand master Hompesch, a weak 
old man, made no preparations against an attack ; yet the 
fortifications of La \nletta were such that they might have 
iiaflled the whole jrotfef of the French fleet and army, even 
supposing that Bonaparte could have spared time for the 
siege. But be was ettcemely anxious to pursne his way to 
Egypt, expecting dvery moment to be overtaken by Nelson 
and the English fleet, who, having received information of his 
sailing from Toulon,' wafeagerly looking out for him. Every 
moment was therefore of value to Bonaparte. With his usual 
boldness be summoned the Grand Master to surrender on the 
llth, and the Grand Master obeyed the summons. It is well 
known that there were traitors among the knights in high 
offices, who forced the Grand Master to capitulate. After tho 
usual spoliation of the churches, the alberghi, and other esta- 
blishments of the Order, the gold and silver of which were 
melted into burs and taken on board the French fleet, Bo- 
n apart e left a garrison at Malta under General Vaubois, and 
embarked on the 1 9th for Egypt As the French fleet sailed 
by the island of Candia, it passed near the English fleet, which 
linving been at Alexandria, and hearing nothing of the French 
there, was sailing bock towards Syracuse. On the 29th of 
June Bonaparte c&mc in sight of Alexandria, and landed a 
few miles from that city without any opposition. France was 
At peace with the Poite, its charg6 d'affaires, kuiliu, was 
ut Constantinople, and the Turkish ambassador, Ali Effendi, 
was at Paris: the Turks of Egypt therefore did not expect the 
invasion. When they saw the French marching towards Alex- 
andria, the garrison shut the gates, and prepared fur defence. 
The towu, however, was easily taken ; and Bonaparte issued a 
proclamation to the inhabitants of Egypt, in which he told 
them that he came us the friend of the Sultan to deliver them 
from the oppression of the Mamelukes, and that he and his 
■old Jen respected God, the Prophet, and the Korun. On the 
7th of July the army moved ou towards Cairo. They were 
much annoyed on the road by parties of Mamelukes and 
Arabs, who watched for any stragglers that fell out of thp 
ranks. After a harassing march, tho French on the 21st 
arrived in sight of the great pyramids, and saw the whole 
Mameluke force under Mournd and Ibrahim Beys encampod 
before them at Kmbubeh. The Mamelukes formed u splendid 
cavalry of about 5000 men, besides the Arab auxiliaries; hut 
their infantry, composed chiefly of Fellahs, was contemptible. 
The Mamelukes had no idea of the resistance of which squares 
of disciplined infuntry arc capable. They charged furiously, 
and for a moment disordered one of the French squares, but 
thoy succeeded no further, having no guns to support them. 
The volleys of musketry and grape shot made fearful havoc 
among them ; and after losing most of their men in desperate 
attempts to break the French ranks, the remnants of this bril- 
liant cavalry retreated towards Upper Egypt; others crossed 
the Nile and retreated towards Syria. This was called the 
battle of the Pyramids, in which victory was cheaply bought 
over a barbarian cavalry unacquainted with European tactics. 
Two days after Bonaparte entered Cairo without resistance, 
and assembled a divan or council of the principal Turks and 
Arab sheiks, who were to have the civil administration of the 
country. He professed a determination to administer equal 
justice to all classes, even to the humblest Fellah, a thing un- 
known in that country for ages. He established an institute 
of sciences at Cairo: and lie endeavoured to conciliate the 
good-will of the Ulemas and of the Imams. It is not true that 
he or any of his generals, except Menou, made profession of 
Islamism. The report originated in a desultory conversation 
he had with some of the sheiks, who hinted at the advantages 
that might result to him and his army from the adoption of 
the religion of the country. It was however a wild idea, un- 
suited both to him oud the sort of men whom he commanded. 

It would have made him ridiculous in the eyes of hit soldiers, 
a»d would not probably hate conciliated the Moslem natives. 
While he was engaged in organising the internal affairs of 


Egypt, the destruction of his fleet by Nelson took plow In the 
roads of Aboukir on the 1st and 2nd of August He was now 
shut out from all communication with Europe, The sultan 
at the same time issued an indignknt manifesto, dated the 
10th of September, declaring war against France foe having 
invaded one of his provinces, and be prepared to send on army 
for the recovery of Egypt, A popular insurrection broke out 
at Cairo on the 22ud of September; and some Fmichmen 
were killed. Bonaparte, who was absent, returned quickly 
with troops; some of the insurgents were killed -in the streets, 
and the survivors took refuge in the Great Mosque, the doors 
of which they barricaded. Bonaparte ordered the doors to be 
forced with cannon, and a dreadful massacre ensued; live 
thousand Moslems were killed on that day. Bonaparte then 
issued a proclamation in which, imitatiug the Oriental style, 
he told the Egyptians that he was the man of fate who had 
been foretold in tlae Koran, that any resistance to him was im- 
pious os well as useless, and that he could cull them to account 
even for their most secret thoughts, os nothing was concealed 
from him. 

In the mouth of December Bonaparte went to Suez, where 
he received deputations from several Arab tribes, as well as 
from the slierccf of Mekkn, whom he had propitiated by giving 
protection to the great caravan of the pilgrims proceeding to 
that sanctuary. From Suez he crossed, at ebb tide, over the 
head of the gulf to the Arabian coast, where be received u 
deputation from the monks of Mount Sinai. On his return to 
Suez lie was overtaken by the rising tide, and wus in some danger 
of being drowned. This he told Las Cases at St. Helena. 

The Turks were now assembling forces in S)ria, and Djez- 
zar Pacha of Acre was appointed seraskier or commander. 
Bonaparte resolved on an expedition to Syria. In February, 
1799, he crossed the desert with 10,000 men, took El Arisli 
and Gaza, and ou the 7th of March he stormed Jaffa, which 
was bravely defended by several thousand Turks. A summons 
bad been scut to them, but they cut off the head of the mes- 
senger. A great number of the garrison were put to the 
sword, and the town was given up to plunder, the horrors of 
which Bonaparte himself in his despatches to the Directory 
acknowledges to have been frightful. Fifteen hundred men 
of the garrison held out in the fort and other buildings, until 
at last they surrendered as prisoners. They were then mus- 
tered, and tho natives of Egypt being separated from the 
Turks and Arnaouts, the latter were put under a strong 
guard, but were supplied with provisions. Two days after, on 
the 9th, this body of prisoners was marched out of Jaffa iu 
the centre of a square battalion commanded by General Bon. 
They proceeded to the sand-hills south-east of Jaffa, and there 
being divided into small bodies, they were put to death iu 
masses by volleys of musketry. Those who fell wounded 
were finished with the bayonet. The bodies were heaped up 
into the shape of a pyramid, and their bleached bones wero 
still to be seen not many years since. Such was the massacre 
of Jaffa, which Napoleon at St. Helena pretended to justify by 
saying that these men had formed part of the gArrisons of El 
Arisli and Gaza, upon the surrender of which they had been 
allowed to return home on condition of not serving again 
against the French : — on arriving at Jaffa however, through 
which they must pass, their countrymen detained them to 
strengthen the defence of that place. It may be safely 
doubted wlietlier the whole of these men were the identical 
mru of El Arish or Gaza. But however this may be, it is 
true tliat the Turks did not at that time observe the rules of 
war among civilized nations, and therefore, it may be said, 
were liable to be treated with the extreme rigour of warfare. 
The motive of this act was not wanton cruelty, but policy : 
such a body of determined men would have embarrassed the 
French as prisoners, or increased the ranks of their enemies If 
set at liberty. This is the only apology, if apology it he, for 
the deed. Another and a worse reason was, the old principle 
of Bonaparte of striking terror into the country which he was 
invading. But this system, which succeeded pretty well with 
the North Italians or the Fellahs of Egypt, failed of Its effect 
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when applied tq th« Turks or the Arabs; it only made them 
move desperate, as the defence of Acre soon after proved. 
Miot in his Memoirs has, it mei n s, made a mistake as to the 
number of the victims, whom he states at two or three th o u s a nd ; 
they were about 1900. 

At Jaffa the French troops began to feel the first attack of 
the plague, and their hospitals were established in that town. 
On the 14th the army marched towards Acre, which they 
reached on the 17th. Djezzar Pacha, a cruel but resolute 
old Turk, had prepared himself for a siege. Sir Sidney Smith, 
with the Tiger and Theseus English ships of the line, after 
assisting him in repairing the old fortifications of the place, 
brought his ships dose to the town, which projects into the 
sea, ready to take part in the defence. The Theseus inter- 
cepted a French flotilla with heavy cannon and ammunition 
destined for the siege, and the pieces were immediately 
mounted on the walls and turned against the French. Colonel 
Philippeaux, an able officer of engineers, who had been Bo- 
naparte's schoolfellow at Paris, and afterwards emigrated, di- 
rected the artillery of Acrei Bonaparte was compelled to 
hatter the walls with only 19-pounders: by the 28th of 
March, however, he had effected a breach. The French 
crossed the ditch to the assault, and mounted the breach, 
but they were repulsed by the Turks led on by Djezzar 
himself. The Turks, joiued by English sailors and innriues, 
made several sorties, and partly destroyed the French works 
and mines. In the mean time the mountaineers of Naplous 
and of the countries east of the Jordan, joiued hy Turks from 
Damascus, had assembled a large force near Tiberias for the 
relief of Acre. Bonaparte, leaving part of his forces to guard 
the trenches, marched against the Syrians, defeated their un- 
disciplined crowds at Nazareth and near Mount Tabor, and 
completely dispersed them: the fugitives took the road to 
Damascus. Bonaparte quickly returned to his camp before 
Acre, when the arrival of several pieces of heavy ordnance 
from Jaffa enabled him to carry on his operations with re- 
doubled vigour. The month of April was 8]>ciit in useless 
uttempts to storm the place. Philippeaux died on the 2nd 
of May, but was replaced by Colonel Douglas of the marines, 
assisted by Sir Sidney Smith and the other officers of the 
squadron. The French, after repeated assaults, made a lodg- 
ment in a large tower which commanded the rest of the forti- 
fications, upon which the Turks and the British sailors, armed 
with pikes, hastened to dislodge them. At this moment the 
loug-expeotod Turkish fleet arrived with fresh troops, under 
the command of Hasson Bey, and the regiment Tchiffiik, of 
the Nizam or regular infantry, was immediately lauded. Sir 
Sidney Smith, without losing time, sent them on a sortie 
against the French trenches, which the Turks forced, seizing 
on a battery and spiking the guns. This diversion had the 
effect of dislodging the French from the tower. After several 
other attempts Bouaparte ordered an assault ou a wide breach 
which had been effected in the curtain. General Donnes led 
the column. Djezzar gave orders to let the French come in, 
and then close upon them man to man, in which sort of com- 
bat Hie Turks were sure to have the advantage. Tlie foremost 
of the assailants advanced into the garden of the pacha's 
palace, where they were all cut down; General Hambaud 
was killed, and lauines carried away wounded. On the 20th 
of May Bouaparte made a last effort, in which General Bon 
and Colonel Veneux were killed, with most of the storming 
party. The army now began to murmur: seven or eight 
assaults had been made, flie trenches and ditches were filled 
with the slain, which die fire of the besieged prevented them 
fawn burying; and disease, assisted by the heat of the climate, 
was fast spreading iu their camp. After fifty-four days from 
the opening of die trenches, Bouaparte was under the necessity 
of raising the siege. The people of Mount Lebanon, the Druses, 
and Mutual is, who were at one time disposed to join him 
•gainst Djezzar, seeing bis failure before Acre, altered their 
mind, and sent a deputation on board the Turkish and En- 
glish -fleet. At the 'Stone time Bonaparte learnt that the 
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great Turkish armament from Rhodes was about to Set sad 
for Egypt: the Mamelukes had dw assembled in consider* 
able numbers in Upper Egypt, and were threatening Cairo. 
Accordingly he resolved to return to Egypt. 

On the 21st of May the French army began its retreat from 
Acre. In the order of the day whictjjhf issued on that oc- 
casion, Bonaparte affected te treat .w^^Eidaia the check he had 
met with, but he. e xpr esse d himself wiry differently to Murat 
and his other confidante, mndvre And hint* towards tbe end of 
his life at St. Helena, revertiug to the std^st whh expressions 
of disappointment and regret. 'PosgptNl of the army 
would have gone to Damascus and-dm^fte^s the Chris- 
tians of Syria, the Druses, the Armenians, would bavajoined us. 
The provinces of the Ottoman Empire whielk^eak Arabic 
were ready for a cliange, they were only waiting fee a man. • • • 
With 100,000 men on the banks of the Euphrates, I might 
have gone to Constantinople or to India; I might have changed 
the face of the world* 1 should have founded an empire , iu 
the East, and the destinies of Frauce would have run in a 
different course. 1 (Bonaparte's Conversations in lee Cases.) 

The French army retreated through Jaffa, hurtling every 
tiling behind them, harrest and all. * The whole country is ou 
fire in our rear/ is Bcrthicr’s laconic expression iu his report of 
that campaign. Before continuing their retreat from Jaffa, 
Bouaparte ordered the hospitals to be cleared, and all those 
wlu> could be removed to be forwarded to Egypt by son. 
There remained alxmt twenty patients, chiefly suffering from 
the plague, who were iu a desperate condition, ami could not 
be removed. To leave them behind would have exposed them 
to the Imrbarity of the Turks. Napoleon, somo say another 
officer, asked Desgenettes, the chief ph>sician, whether it would 
not be on act of huurymity to administer opium to them. 
Dcsgcnettos replied that * his busmens was to cure, and not to 
kill/ A rear-guard was then left behind at Jaffa for the pro- 
tection of these men, which remained tlicro three days after the 
departure of.tiio army. When the rear-guard left, all the pa- 
tients were dead except one or two, who fell into the hands of 
the English, and they, or some other of the sick who were sent 
by sea and were also taken, having heard something of the sug- 
gestion about the opium, propagated the report that the sick hail 
been really poisoned, which wus believed both in Franco mid in 
England for many years after. Such is the result of Las Cases 1 
investigation of this business, both from Napoleon himself and 
from the chief ]n.tsou* who were at Jaffa at the time. 

Bonaparte entered Cairo on the 14th of June. Tho Syrian 
catn]uiign lasted little more tiuui three montiis, and it cost tho 
French about 4000 men, who were killed or died of the plague. 
The history of that memorable campaign is given in Berthier's 
official account, as chief of the staff, Sir Sidney Smith's des- 
patches, and Mint’s * Memoirs / the hut appear to be rather 
exaggerated in some instances, but all agree in giving a sad 
picture of the condition aud sufferings of the French army. 

While Bonaparte was ii* Syria, Desaix had driven tho Ma- 
melukes from Upper Egypt, and beyond the cataracts of 
Assouan. The French had also occupied Cosseir. The divi- 
sion of Desaix contained the French savants, and Demon among 
the rest, wlu> examined tho monuments of Thebes, Demlera, 
Edfou, and other places. 

Towards the end of July, Bonaparte being informed that the 
Turkish fleet had landed 18,000 men at Aboukir, under Heid 
Mustaplia Pacha, immediately assembled his army to attack 
them, lie liad formed a cavalry, which was commanded by 
Murat; the Turks bud none. The Turks bad intrenched 
themselves near tho sea, and the French attacked their advanced 
posts and drove them back upon their hitrenchmciits ; but (lie 
Turkish guns checked their progress, and threw the foremost 
of the assailants into disorder. The main body of the Turks 
then sallied out, but iu the eagerness of their pursuit falling 
into complete disorder they were dunged by tbe French ; both 
infantry and cavalry were routed, and followed into their in- 
trcnchmeute, where they fell into inextricable conf usion. A bout 
10,000 of than perished, either by the bayonet or iu the 
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•ea, where they threw them selves in hopes of regaining their 
•hipe. The sen was covered with their turbans. Six thousand 
men received quarter, together with the pacha, whom Bonaparte 
praised for his courage. This victory of Aboukir, fought on 
the Hth of July, 1700, closed Bonaparte's Egyptian campaign. 
It was after this battle that Bonaparte received intelligence of 
the state of France, through the newspapers, and also by letters 
from his brothers and other personal friends. He learnt the 
disasters of the French armies, the loss of Italy, the general 
dissatisfaction in France against the Directory, and the iu- 
trigues ami sujmofHies atntmg the directors themselves, and 
between them and the legislative councils. He determined at 
once to r&anvto France. He kept it however a secret from the 
army, and draered two frigates in the harbour of Alexandria to 
lie got ready for sea; and having ordered his favourite 
officers, Murat, Lannes, Berthier, Marmout, and also MM. 
Monge, Denon, and Berthollet to meet him at Alexandria, he 
left -Cairo on the 1 8th of August, and on arriving at Alexandria 
embarked secretly on board the frigate La Muiron on the 23rd. 
He took leave of Kleber, whom he left in command, only by 
letter. He left in Egypt 20,000 men, having lost about 0000 
in his campaigns. The English fleet had gone to Cyprus to get 
. provisions, and Bonaparte was again fortunate enough to avoid 
the English cruisers. He is said to have read during the pas- 
sage both the Bible and the Koran with great assiduity. On 
the 30th of September the two frigates entered the gulf of 
Ajaecio; on the 7th of Octal my they sailed again, and passing 
unnoticed through the English squadron, they anchored on the 
01li in the gulf of Frejus, to the eastward of Toulon. The 
usual fonm of quarantine were dispensed with, and on Ills 
lauding lie was received with applause by the inhabitants of 
the various towns on his road to Paris. .People were tired of the 
Directory, which hail shown both incnjMicity and corruption, and 
to which they attributed all the late misfortunes of France. On 
arriving at Par is, Bonaparte found himself courted by the various 
parties. The republicans, with Generals Jourdon, Benuulotte, 
Augerenu, aiida majority in the Council of Five Hundred wished 
to restrain the]Miwer of the Directory, to turn out Burras, but to 
main tn in the constitution of the year ill. Sieyes, one of the 
directors, with a majority of the Council of Elders, wished 
for a new constitution, less democratic, of which he had 
sketched the outline. Burras strove to maintain the power of 
the Directory, of which till then he had been the must influen- 
tial member. But Ids party wus small, and in bud odour with 
t lie people. Bonaparte decided on joining Sieyes, and giving 
him Ids military support ; the day for attempting the proposed 
change in the constitution wus fixed betweeu them mid their 
friends. 

The Council of Elders met at bix o'clock in the morning of 
the 18th Brutnuire (9th Oct. 1799) ut the Tuilcries ; but 
several of the leading members of the republican jiarty were 
not summoned. Coruudet, Lchrim, and other members iu the 
interest of Sieyes, s|x>ke of duugefli which threatened the re- 
public, of conspiracies of the Jacobins, and of a return of the 
reign of terror. The majority of the council were either in the 
secret, or were really agitated by fenr of the Jacobins. The 
council adopted a resolution, according to the powers given to it 
by the constitution, by which the two councils were up|Hiiuted 
to meet at 8t. Cloud the next day, iu order to he safer from any 
attempts of the mob of the capital. By another resolution 
• General Bonaparte was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the military division of Paris, and charged with protecting 
the safe removal of the councils. A message signifying this 
Appointment, and summoning him to appear before the elders, 
was carried to Bonaparte while he was in the midst of his mili- 
tary levee. He immediately mounted on horseback, and 
invited all the officers to follow him. The greuter number did 
so; but Bemadotic and a few more declined the invitation. 
Bonaparte hail been talking privately with Ilemadotte, but 
could not win him over to his aide : lie found him 4 os stubborn 
as a bar of iron.* (Uottrieime.) Bonaparte having given his 
orders to the adjutants of the various battalions of tha national 


guards and to the commanding officers of the regular troops 
which were formed in the Champs Elystes, repaired to the 
Council of Elders, surrounded by a numerous retinue, among 
whom were Moreau, Berthier, Lannea, Murat, and Le Flm, 
who commanded the National Guards. He told the council 
that they represented the wisdom of the nation^ that by their 
resolutions of that morning they had saved the republic, and 
that he and bis brave companions would support them. 
Coming out of the hall he read to die assembled troops the re- 
solutions of the elders, which were received by the soldiers with 
bursts of applause. 

The three directors, Barras, Moulins, and Gohier, who had 
remained at the Luxembourg, after Sieyes and Ducos had 
gone to the Tuileries, became alarmed, and gave in their re- 
signation. They had no force at their disposal; even their 
own personal guard hod deserted them. Bams stot his secre- 
tary Bottot to endeavour to negotiate with Bonaparte. The 
general received him in public in the midst of his officers, and 
assuming the tone of an angry master upbraided the directors 
with their misconduct: — 4 What have you done with that 
France which 1 left to you prosperous and glorious f 1 left 
her at jieuce, and 1 find her at war ; I left her triumphant, and 
1 find nothing but spoliations and misery. What have you 
done with a hundred thousand Frenchmen whom 1 left behind, 
my companions in arms and in glory ? They are no more 
. , , He then signified to Bottot in private his friendly sen- 
timents towards Barras, and assured him of his personal pro- 
tection if he immediately abdicated. Talleyrand had also 
seen Barras, who, having consented to resign, wrote a letter to 
the Council of Elders to that effect, nnd set off for his estate 
in the country under un escort which Bonapurte gave him. 
Gohier and Moulins being thus left Alone did not constitute 
the number required by the constitution in order to give to 
their deli Iterations the authority of an executive couitcil. 
More iu was sent by Bonapurte to guard tlie palace of the 
Luxembourg, and in fact to keep the two directors prisoners 
there. 

The Council of Five Hundred having met at ten o'clock 
on the same day, received a message from the elders, ad- 
journing the sitting to St. Cloud for the next day. They 
separated amidst cries of ‘ The Republic and the Constitution 
for ever ! * 

Fouchl, the minister of police, Cambaceres, minister of 
justice, Talley rand, and other influential men, seconded the 
views of Bonaparte nnd of Sieyes. The power of the Directory 
was at an end. The question was, what form of government 
should he sulistitutcd for it. It was at last agreed that the 
council should adjourn to the following year, after appointing 
a commission for the purpose of fratniug a new constitution, 
and that in the mean time an executive should be formed, con- 
sisting of three consuls, Sieyes, Ducos, and Bonaparte. 
These measures it wus known would obtain a majority in tlie 
Council of Eblers, but would meet with a determined oppo- • 
sition in that of the Five Hundred. 

On the 19th Brumaire (10th November) the councils 
assembled at St. Cloud. The republican minority in the 
Council of Elders complained loudly of the hasty and irregular 
convocation of the preceding day. In the midst of the debate 
Bonaparte appeared at the bar, accompanied by Berthier and 
his secretory Bourienne, tlie latter of whom gives an accOuut 
of the scene. He told the deputies that they were treading 
upon a volcano, that lie and his brethren in arms came to offer 
their assistance, that his views were disinterested, * and yet,' he 
added, * 1 am calumniated — I am compared to Cromwell, to 
Ca»or.' This was uttered in a rambling, broken manner* 
Linglet, one of the minority, said to him, 4 General, will you 
swear to the constitution of the year in.?’ Bonaparte became 
animated : 4 The Constitution l 1 he cried out, 4 you violated it 
on the lHth Fructidor, you violated it on the 22nd Plotted, you 
violated it on tlie 30th Prairial. All partiet^by turns have 
appealed to the Constitution, aud all parties by turns have 
violated it. As we cannot preserve the Constitution, let m 
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at least pranve liberty and equality/ He then telked of con- 
spiracies, and of danger to toe republic. Seraml members 
insisted on tbs General revealing these conspiracies, and ex* 
plaining these dangers. Bonaparte, after some hesitation, 
named Ifoulins and Barvas, who he said had proposed to him 
to take the lead in the conspiracy. This increased the vocife- 
ration among the members : * The General must explain him- 
self— every thing must he told before ell France/ But he had 
nothing to reveal. He spoke of a party in the Council of Five 
Handled which wanted to re-establish the Convention and the 
reign of terror. His sentences became incoherent, be was cou- 
fused, but at last he said, ‘If any orator, paid by foreigners, 
attempts to put me outof the pole of the law, let him beware ! 
I shall appeal to my brave companions, whose caps I perceive 
at the entrance of this hall/ Bourienne and Berthier now 
advised him to withdraw, and they came out together, when 
Bonaparte was received with acclamations by the military 
assembled before the palace. 

The Council of Five Hundred had also assembled. The 
president, Lucien Bonaparte, read aloud the resignation of 
Bantu, which hod been forwarded by the Council of Elders. 
Some of the leaders then proposed to repeat the oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution, which was carried by acclamation. * No 
dictator, no new Cromwell!' resounded through tho hull. 
Augereau, who was present, went out and told Bonaparte what 
was passing in the council. 4 You have placed yourself in a 
pretty situation/— 4 Augereau,* replied Bonaparte, 4 remember 
Arcole ; things appeared still worse there at one time. Keep 
quiet, and in half an hour you will see.' He then entered the 
Couucil of Uie Five Hundred, accompanied by four grenadiers. 
The soldiers remained at the entrance; he advanced towards the 
middle of the hall, uncovered. He was received with loud 
and indignaut vociferations. * Wo will have no dictator, no 
soldiers in tire sanctuary of the laws. Let him be outluwcd ! 
lie is a traitor !' Bonaparte attempted to speak, but his voice 
was drowned in the general clamour. He was confused, and 
seemed uncertain what to do. Several members crowded 
around him ; a cry of 4 Let us save our Geuerul !’ was heard 
coming from tlie dour of the hall, and a jrarty of grenadiers 
rushed in, placed Bonaparte in the midst of them, and brought 
him out. of the hall. One of the grenadiers had his coat torn 
in struggling with a deputy ; but the story of the daggers 
diavvu against Bonajarte appears to be unfounded. Lucien, 
after tlie departure of his brother, attempted, in vain, to pacify 
the couucil. A motion was made to outlaw General Bona- 
parte. Lucieu refused to put it to the vote, saying, 'I cannot 
outlaw my own brother,' and lie deposited the insignia of presi- 
dent, and left the chair. He then asked to be beard in his 
brother's defence, but be was not listened to. At this moment 
a party of grenadiers sent by Nu|K>leon entered the hall. 
Lucien put liimself in tlie midst of them, and they marched 
out. He found the military already exasperated at the treat- 
ment their general bad received. Lucien mounted on horse- 
back, and in a loud voice cried out to them, that factious men, 
armed with daggers, aud in the pay of Kuglaiid, had inter- 
rupted by violence the deliberations of the Council of Five 
Hundred, and that lie, in his quality of president of that 
assembly, requested them to employ force against the disturbers. 

« 1' proclaim that the assembly of the Five Hundred is dissolved/ 
This deeided the business. The soldiers felt no scruples in 
obeying die orders of die president. Murat entered the hall of 
the Council at the head of a detachment of grenadiers with 
fixed bayonets. He summoned the deputies to disperse, but 
was answered by loud vociferations, execrations, aud shouts of 
* The Republic for ever!* Tlie drums were then ordered 
to beat, and the soldiers to clear die hall. They levelled their 
muskets, aud advanced to the charge. Many of the deputies 
jumped out of die windows; odiers went out qujedy by 
the door. In a few miuutes the hall was entirely cleared. 
In this affair the military were the instruments, and Lucien 
the chief director. It is well here to quote the words of Lucien, 
who, after a lapse of thirty-five yean, filled with strange viciiii- 


tadse* has lately reverted to die subject hi a pamphlet 'Ar 
anewer to General Lamarque's Mmoirt. 4 We were convinced 
that the immense majority of the French would approve our 
proceedings, but our audacity did not wait fee the legal mani- 
festatiou of the wishes of France, aud for this we hesitated. . . 
The conqueror of so many hollies was tor a moment confUsed, 
not as it has been absurdly asserted through weakness, but be- 
cause he was going to usurp a right which be had not then,— 
the right of dissolving too legislature; we hesitated because 
we had in view the scaffold and the stigma of traitors, which 
would have been oar lot had we failed* without having time 
to take the votes of the nation upon ^te bold attempt. If 
Napoleou wavered a moment, he soon conquered his httUation ; 
we braved toe scaffold, and all France gave tie a bill of in- 
demnity by raising my brother to the consulate, and afterwards 
(unluckily perhaps) to the empire/ (Riptmt* dt ImcUm ifene- 
ports, Prince dt Canino, au* Memoir* du Ghirai Lamanpte, 
London, 1835.) And in auother place he says, tool* the 
appeal of the couucils to the constitution was an inoonstetatoy, 
as that constitution hod been already violated by themstlvee 
on the 18th Fructidor (1797). On that day the legality of the 
councils was lost ; too inviolability of toe Council of Five Hun* 
died could only have continued as long as that assembly kept 
within the pale of the constitution. Beyond this there is no 
more legality for any one of the branches of the legislature/ 
One might go further bock than tlie 18th Fruotidor, and ques- 
tion the legality of the 13th Yeudemiaiiv, in which Bonaparte 
had acted a conspicuous part. But to talk of legality in France, 
after the overthrow of the constitutional monarchy iu 1793, 
would lm merely a waste of time. 

On toe night of the same day (19th Bruniaire) the elders 
again assembled, and agreed that a provisional executive of 
three consuls should be appointed. The initiative however 
lielortging to the other council, Lucien assembled a small 
minority, some say only thirty members, out of Five Hundred, 
who on that night passed several resolutions, by one of whieli 
it was stated tliat there was no longer a directory. By another, 
a list of the more nrdent republican members was drawn up, 
who were declared to have forfeited their seats in consequence 
of their violence and their crimes. By another, three provi- 
sional consuls were appointed, Sieyes, l)ucos, and Bonapurte, 
At one o'clock in the morning Bonaparte took Uie oath before 
the council. At three o'clock toe two councils adjourned 
for three moutlis, after appointing a commission to revise Uie 
constitution. 

KveryUiing was now quiet at St. Cloud, and Bonaparte 
relumed to Puris with Bourienne. After quieting the anxiety 
of liis wife, he told Bourienne that lie thought be had spoken 
some nonseuse while before the councils. 4 1 had rather speak 
to soldiers than to lawyers. These fellows really put me out 
of countenance ; I have not the habit of speaking before large 
assemblies. But tlie habit will come by and by/ On Uie 
evening of the following (lay, Bonaparte took up his residence 
iu the Luxembourg, the palace of Uie ex-directors. 

The fall of the Directorial Government was not a subject of 
regret with the great majority of the French people, who had 
neither respect for it nor any confidence in it. The profligacy 
and dishonesty of tliat government were notorious. 

At the first sitting of the three consuls Sieyes haviqg said 
something about a president, Ducos immediately replied, * tlie 
General takes Uie chair of course/ Bonaparte began to State 
bis views on the various branches of the administration, and l»e 
supported them in a firm authoritative tone, I)ucos asseti^^ 
and from that moment Sieyes perceived tliat bis influence was 
at an end : he told his friends that Uiey bad given themselves 
a master. Tlie three consuls, in conjunction witb toe commis- 
sion appointed by tlie councils, framed a new constitution, 
which was called the constitution of toe year vm. The out- 
line, with regard to the legislative power, was taken from a 
plan of Sieyes. It consisted of three consuls, of a senate 
called conservative, composed of eighty members appointed for 
life and enjoying a considerable salary, of a legislative body of 
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300 mtmhm, one-fifth of whom was to be renewed every yere» 
and of a tribunate of 100 members, one-fifth to be renewed 
every yew. The consuls, or rather the firit or chief consul 
(for the other two were appointed by him and acted only ae 
hie advisers and assistants, but could not oppose hie decisions), 
propoeed the laws, the tribunate diecureed them iu public, and 
either approved of or rejected them ; if it approved, it made a 
Report accordingly to tlie legislative body, which voted by 
■ ballot on the project of law without discussing it. If the pro- 
. posed law obtained a majority of votes, the senate registered it, 
and the concetti ha their quality of executive, promulgated it 
The sittings of the senate were secret; those of the legislative 
body were dumb $ the tribunate was therefore the only delibe- 
rative areemhly in the state, but it hod not the power of origi- 
nating laws. The members of the tribunate were appointed by 
the senate out of lists of candidates ta&de out by the electoral 
colleges. The senate filled its own vacancies from a triple list 
of candidates, — one proposed by the chief consul, one by the 
tribunate, and one by the legislative body. As for the legisla- 
tive body, the members were selected by tbe senate out of lists 
of eandidatss furnished by the electoral colleges of the depart- 
ments. The people therefore hod no direct election of their 
representatives. This was the essential anomaly in Sieyess plan 
of a constitution styled republican. The three consuls were 
appointed for ten ‘years, and were re-eligible : the first or chief 
consul had tbe power of appointing to all public offices, and of 
proposing all public measures, such as war or peace : he com- 
manded the forces, and superintended both the internal and 
foreign dejiartmciits of the stute. The granting of these vast 
powers met with some opposition in the commission, but Bona- 
parte sternly overcame them by declaring that if they attempted 
to weaken the power of the executive, he would lmve nothing 
mbro to do in the business, that he was already first consul, 
and hinted that a civil war might be the result of further 
opposition. The commission accordingly yielded to his views. 
In fact, most men were tired of revolutions, and they felt 
the necessity of a strong executive in order to re-establish order 
and internal security. 

Boiuqiarte being thus confirmed in his office of first consul, 
had the right of naming the other two ; he offered Sieyes one 
of the places, but Sieyes declined the ofTer. He accepted the 
place of senator, with the yearly salary of 25,000 francs, and 
the domain of Crosne, in the park of Versailles, belonging to 
the state. Bonaparte appointed Cuinbaccres and Lebrun 
second and third cousuls. They, together with Sieyes and 
Ducos, appointed the majority or the members of the scuate, 
who themselves appointed the remainder. The senate next 
named the 100 tribunes and the 300 members of the legislative 
body, and thus the wholo legislature was filled up at once 
under the plea of urgency, as there was no time to wait for the 
list of candidates to be named by the departments. The con- 
stitution was submitted to the people in every commune, and 
registers were opened for this purpose at the offices of the 
various local authorities : 3,012,500 voters were registered, out 
of which immber 1502 rejected, and 3,011,007 accepted the 
new constitution, which was then solemnly proclaimed on the 
2ith December, 1799. Although the number of favourable 
voters did not constitute anything like one-half of the French 
citizev* above twenty-one years of age, yet as all had had the 
power of registering their votes, ’it was considered that those 
who did not choose to do so, either did not care about the 
matter, or tacitly approved of the new form of government. 
T8e number of favourable votes on this occasion was much 
greater than that in favour of tbe former constitutions of 1792 
and of the year in. Bonaparte did not altogether approve of 
Sieyes’* constitution, although he had greatly modified it by 
strengthening the executive. ‘Napoleon,* thus he spoke after- 
wards of himself at St. Helena, 4 was convinced that France 
could only exist as a monarchy : hut the French people being 
more desirous of equality tluui of liberty, and tlie very prin- 
ciple of the revolution being established in tlie equalisation 
of all classes, there was of necessity a complete abolition of 


the aristocracy. If it was difficult to oonstruct arepuhlioona 
solid bask without an aristocracy, the difficulty of establishing 
a monarchy was much greater. To form a constitution in a 
country without any kind of aristocracy would be as vain as to 
attempt to navigate in one element only. Tbe French revolu- 
tion undertook to solve a problem as difficult as the direction of 
a balloon. . . * The ideas of Napoleon were fixed, but the aid 
of time and events was necessary for their realisation. The 
organisation of the consulate presented nothing in contradiction 
to them : it taught unanimity, and that was the first step. 
This point gained, Napoleon was quite indifferent as to the 
forms and denominations of the several constituted bodies : he 
was a str a nger to tbe revolution ; it was natural that the will 
of those men who bad followed it through all its phases should 
prevail in questions as difficult as they were abstract. The 
wisest plan was jo go on from day to day without deviating 
from one fixed point, the polar star by which Napoleon meant 
to guide the revolution to the haven he desired.' (Memoin of 
Napoleon, dictated to Gourgaud, vol. i.) This furnishes a 
clue to Bonaparte’s sulisequent policy with regard to the iu* 
temal administration of France. Towards the end of January, 
1800, Bonaparte removed from the palace of the Luxembourg to 
the Tuileries. Of his public entrance into that royal residence 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude, Madame de Stacl 
has given a striking account. 

The finances were left by the Directory in a wretched state : 
the treasury was empty, and forced loans arbitrarily assessed 
had l>een the chief resource of the government. Gaudin, the 
new minister appointed by Bonaparte, repealed the odious 
system, for which he substituted 25 per ceut. additional upon 
all taxes. Confidence being thus restored, the merchants and 
bonkers of Paris supplied a loan of twelve millions, the taxes 
were paid without difficulty, the soles of national domains 
were resumed, and money was no longer wanting Amp die 
expenses of the state. Oambaivres continued to be minister 
of justice. About 20,000 priests who had been banished or 
imprisoned were allowed to return, or were set at liberty on 
taking the oath of fidelity to the established government. All 
persons arrested on mere suspicion, or for their opinions, were 
set free. 

The subordinate situations under government were filled 
with men from all parties, chosen for their fitness. ‘Wcure 
creating a new era,' saidBoimjmrtc ; ‘of the past we must 
remember only the good, and forget the evil. Times, habits of 
business, and experience, have formed many able men, and modi- 
fied maify characters.' Agreeably to this principle, Foucli6 was 
returned as minister of police. Bcrthicr was made minister at war 
instead of Dubois Crance, the minister of the Directory, who 
could give no returns of the different corps, and who answered 
all questions by saying— ‘We neither pay, nor victual, nor 
clothe the army ; it subsists and clothes itself by requisitions 
on the inhabitants.* 

The churches which had ltceu closed by the Convention 
were re-opened, and Christian worship was performed all over 
France. The Sabbath was again recognized os a day of rest, 
tlie law of the Decades was repealed, and the computation by 
weeks was resumed. Tbe festival of tbe 21st of January, 
being the anniversary of tbe death of Louis XVI., was discon- 
tinued. Tlie oath of hatred to royalty was suppressed as 
useless, now that the republic was firmly established, and as 
being an obstacle to the good understanding between France 
and the other (lowers. 

France was still at war with Austria, England, and tbe 
Porte. Bonaparte sent Duroc on a missiou to Berlin, by 
which he confirmed Prussia in ita neutrality. The Emperor 
Paul of Russia had withdrawn from the confederation after 
the battle of Zorich, 25th September, 1709, in which Masuria 
gained a victory over the Russian army. Bonaparte now 
wrote a letter to the king of England, expressing a wish for 
pence between the two nation*. Lord Grenville, secretary of 
state for foreign affiura, returned an evasive answer, expressing 
doubts as to the stability of the present govevuneut of France^ 
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an m/mtabrif which would attet to* security of the aego- 
fiitiom; *but dluhinaag aft the nme time any daita to 
jraoibe to France what shall he toe form of her g o wn a ep^ 
« in whose bands she shall vest the authority nece ss a r y tor 
conducting toe affium of a gnat and powerful natiom Hit 
Majesty looks only to tin security of his own dominions and 
tboM of his allies, and to too general safety of Europe* When* 
over he shall judge that such security can In any mannsr ho 
attained, His Majesty will eagerly embrace the opportunity to 
concert with his allies toe means of immediate and general 
pacification. Unhappily no each security hitherto exists; no 
sufficient evidence of the principles by which the new govern- 
ment of France will he directed, no reasonable grounds by 
which to judge of its stability.’ This correspondence was the 
subject'of animated debates in the JSritish Parliament 

Bonaparte had made the overture in ooxmdiauce with toe 
general wish for peace, but he says himself that lie was not 
sorry it was njected, and 1 that the answer from London filled 
him with secret satisfaction, as war was necesmry to maintain 
energy and union in the state, which was ill organised, as well 
as his own influence over the imaginations of the people.’ 
Bonaparte at toe 'same time entered into negotiations with tlie 
principal Vendean chief*, offering a complete amnesty for the 
post, and at the same time he sent troops to La Vendle to put 
down any further resistance. The royalist party liad gained 
considerable strength; owing to toe weak and immoral policy 
of the Directory, many officers of the republics, both civil and 
military, had entered into correspondence with it, because, as 
they confessed to Bonaparte, * they preferred any thing to 
anarchy, and the return of the reign of terror. Hut the tem- 
perate and yet firm policy of the first consul effected a great 
alteration in public opinion. The Yendcans themselves were 
affected by if. The principal of them, Cliatillon, DAuli- 
champ, the Abbe Dernier, Dourmont, and others, made their 
peace with the government by the treaty of Montlufon in 
January, 1800. Georges capitulated to General Bruue, and 
the Vendean war was at an end. 

Bonaparte now turned all liis attention to the war against 
Austria. He gave to Moreau the command of the army of the 
Rhine, and himself assumed the direction of tliat of Italy. 
Massena was shut up in Genoa, nnd toe Austrians under 
General Melas occupied Piedmont and the Genoese territory 
os far as the French frontiers. Bonag||rte made a demonstration 
of assembling an army of reserve At Dijon, in Burgundy, 
which was composed of a few thousand men, chiefly conscripts 
or old invalids. The Austrians, lulled into security, continued 
their operations against Genoa and towards Nice, while Bona- 
parte secretly directed a number of regiments from the interior 
of France to assemble in Switzerland on the banks of the Lake 
of Geneva. He himself repaired to Lausanne on the 13th of 
May, and marched, with about 36,000 men and forty pieces of 
cannon, up the Great St. Bernard, which bad till then been 
considered impracticable for the passage of on army, and 
especially for artillery. The cannons were dismounted, put * 
into hollow trunks of trees, and dragged by the soldiers; the 
carriages were taken to pieces, and carried on mules. The 
French army descended to Aosta, turned the fort of Bard, and 
found itself in the plains of Lombardy, in 4|ie rear of Melas' 
Austrian army. Bonaparte entered Milan on the 2nd of June, 
without any opposition, and was tom joined by other divisions 
which had passed by toe Simplon and the St Gotliard . He now 
marched to meet Melas, who had hastily assembled bis army 
near Alessandria. Pasting the P0 at Piaccnaa lie drove back 
Melos' advanced guard at Casteggio near Vogkera, and took a 
position in the plain of Marengo, on the right bank of toe river 
Bormida in front of Alessandria. On the 14th of June Melas 
crossed the Botmida in three columns, and attacked the French. 
The Austrians carried the village of Marengo, and drove the 
French back upon that of San Giuliano, which was attacked 
by a column of 6000 Hungarian grenadiers. At four o'clock 
in the afternoon the battle seemed lost to the French, who were 
retiring on all points, and in considerable disorder, wbea Jpe- 


rnfo m riving wito a ftash division attacked fee a dvmhf 
fifi h fi w to while Ilia younger KaUannaa with a body of hmff.C 
him charged it In flank* The, tedumn waa. broken, awl'.-* 
General Hath, the Austrian aaoond in command, and his staff, 
ware taken prisoners. The casaznonderdn^iief, Melas, 
old and gallant officer, exhausted' with totigue* and thinking 
toe batti# won, had just left the field and returned to Ak*L 
candria. The ntoer French divisions near advanced, and 
panic spread among the Austrians, who, after fighting hard aR e 
day, had thought toeuwelvatfure of victory t toeyfled iaaon* , 
fasten tofrattU toe Borraida, many bring 4tomfd»d down by 
their own cavalry, which partook of toegOtml dieotd<ft. i Tht 
Austrian official report stated their loss Sri killed, weiwidsdl 
and prisoners at 9066 men, and 1428 horses. The French 
stated their own loss at 4000 only, and that of toe Austrians aft 
12,000* But the loss of the French must have bsen greeter. 
Dssaix was shot through the brsagt in to* charge; heteUfrom 
his horse, and telling those around him not to say anything to 
his men, he expired. He and KeUsnsan turned toe tote of 
the battle. An armistioo was concluded on the 16th of Juno 
between too two armies, by which Melas was allowed to withe 
draw his troops to toe lino of Mantua and the Minctet 
French keeping Lombardy os far aa the river Oglta. Melts, 
on his side, gave up Piedmont and the Genoese territory with 
all their fortresses, including Geuoo and Alessandria, to the 
French. 

Bonaparte having establislied provisional governments at 
Milun, Turin, and Genoa, returned to Paris, where he ar* 
rived on the 3rd of July, and was received wilh the greatest 
enthusiasm. Tlie tattle of Marengo had wonderfully con* 
solidated bis power, and increased his influence 1 over the 
opinion of the French. Negotiations for peace took place be- 
tween Austria and France ; Austria however refused to treat 
without Kngland, and Bonaparte demanded on armistice by ■* 
sea as a preliminary to the negotiations with Kngland. M«# ‘ 
and Kgypt were then on the point, of surrendering 
Euglish, and BonajHirte prished to Bend reinforcements to those 
countries during the naval armistice. But toe armistice was 
refused hy England, and hostilities wero resumed by sea and 
by land. Moreau defeated the Austrians commanded by the 
Archduke Johu, in the great tattle of Holieulindeu, and ad* 
vanced towards Vienna. The French in Italy also drove the 
Austrians beyond the Adigo and the Brents. (For all this 
war of 1800 see Precis c/es Evcntmtnt itfi/itairo, par Matldeu 
Dumas.) 

Austria was now obliged to make a separate peace. Tbe 
treaty of Luncvillc, of the 0th of February, 1801, was arranged 
by tbe two plenipotentiaries, Count Cobentzel and Joseph 
Bonaparte, und was mainly grounded on tliat of Campoformio. 
Austria retained the Venetian territories, but Tuscany was 
taken away from the Grand Duke Ferdinand, and bestowed 
upon Louis, son of the Duke of Parma, who hod married n 
princess of Spain. Through toe mediation of the Emperor Paul 
of Russia, with whom Bonaparte was now on very friendly 
terms, the king of Naples als.) obtained peace. Tlu? new 
pope, Pius V1L, was likewise acknowledged by Bonaparte, 
and left in full possession of his territories, except the legft^ 
tions which had been annexed to the Cisalpine republic. Iti 
toe course of the same year negotiations were begun , with 
England, where Mr. Addington had succeeded Mr. Pitt at 
prime minister : Egypt and- Malte having surrendered to the 
English, the chief obstacles to peace were removed. The 
preliminaries of peace were signed at Paris on tlie 1 0th of 
October, 1801, and the definitive treaty wot signed at Amiens, 
on the 27th of March, 1802. The principal conditions were, 
that Malta should lie restored to the Knights of St John, and 
that the forts should be occupied by a Neapolitan garrison. 
Tbe independence of toe Cisalpine, Batavian, Helvetic, anti 
Ligurian republics was guaranteed. Kgypt was restored to 
the Sultan, too Ca]ie of Good Hope to Holland, and tlie French 
West India Islands to France* England retained toe island, , 
of Gaytan* ^ 
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Bonaparte W shown at Bib period an earnest derive <br 
peace, which France stood greatly hi need of. Botin royalists 
and republicans were dissatisfied with bb dictatorship. Joseph 
Arena, a Corsican anil brother of Bartolomeo Arena of the 
Council of five Hundred, who had warmly opposed Bona- 
parte on the 19th Brumaire, Ceraccbi and Diana, Italian 
refugees, and several other violent republicans, formed a con- 
spiracy against Bonaparte's life; but they were discovered 
mid Imprisoned, Soon after a fresh conspiracy* of the royalists, 
some say of the royalists and Jacobins united, waa near ter- 
minatrag the life of the first consul. As BonapartcVae pass- 
ing hi bb carriage through the Hoe Nicaise On hb way to the 
<*«•> ota the 24& of December, 1800, a tremendous explosion 
of several hanreb of gunpowder in a waggon, that was drawn up 
On one side of the street, destroyed several houses and killed 
many poisons. Bonaparte’s carriage had just passed, owing 
to the ftiriou* driving of the coachman, who was half intoxi- 
cated, avid who made hb way through all obstacles that had 
been purposely placed on the road. The police discovered the 
conspirators, who were fanatical royalists connected with the 
Chouaons in the west of France. They were tjied and exc- 
eeded. At the same time Arena, and hb republican friends, 
who hail been already found guilty, although, it was said, 
upon evidence not quite conclusive, were brought out of their 
eonfinemetft and executed. By a Senatus Consultum (for 
iueh the decrees of the Senate were styled) 130 known leaden 
gf the old Jacobin party, several of whom had participated in 
the atrocities of the reign of terror, were ordered to be trans- 
ported beyond the seas. Bonaparte expressed his determin- 
ation to put down both Jacobins and llourbonists. A laiv 
pasted the legblative body empowering the executive to ba- 
tjfefe. from Paris, and even from France, persons who should 
express opinions inimical to the present government. By 
^mother law, which passed the Tribunate by u majority of only 
mfcfet* and was afterwards sanctioned by the legislative body, 
'Wifi criminal courts were established to try all persons ac- 
Oatet«f ^reason against the state. The seciet poljce was now 
by Fouch6 with the gieatest care, and numerous 
from all classes were taken into pay. Besides the 
general police, there was a military police, und auother police 
OftabUshment under Bonaparte himself, in his own household. 

. In April, 1801, a general amnesty was granted to all emi- 
grants who chose to return to France and take the oath of 
fidelity to the government within a certain period. From this 
amnesty about 300 were excepted, including those who had 
been at the head of armed bodies of royalbts, those who belonged 
ift the household of the Bourbon princes, those Fiench officers 
who liati l»een guilty of treason, and those who ligd held 
tank in foreign armies against Fiance. The property of tlie 
returned emigrants which had not been sold, was restored 
to them. Another conciliatory measure was the concordat 
concluded between Joseph Bonaparte and Cardinal Consalvi, 
which was signed by Pius VII. in September, 1801. The 
pope made several concessions seldom if ever granted by his 
paodacemors. He suppressed many bishoprics, he sanctioned 
the gale of church property which had taken place, he super- 
seded all bishops who had refused the oath to the republic, and 
he agreed that the first consul should appoint the bishops, 
subject to the approbation of the pontiff, who was to bestow 
upon them tbe canonical institution. The bishops, in concert 
£*kh tbe government were to make a new distribution of the 
ravishes of their respective dioceses, and the incumbents ap- 
J^arid by them were to be approved by the civil authorities. 
■Bp# bishops, os well as the incumbents, were to take the oath 
jpf ftdeUty to the government, with frw douse as to revealing 
plots which they might hear of against the state. With 
^l^mmditiiM it was proclaimed, on the part of the French 
iftH jpgmMhatthe Homan Catholic religion waa that of tbe 
that its worship should be foe^ public, 


and protected by the authorities, bat under such regulations m 
tbe civil power should think proper to prescribe tor the sake of 
public tranquillity ; that the clergy should be provided tor by 
the state; and that thecathediuleand parish churches should tie 
restored to (hem. The total aboKtton of convents Was also con- 
firmed. This concordat was not agreed to by the pope widmt 
some scruples, nor without much opposition from several of the 
theologians and canonists of the court of Home. (Compemft* 
Stark* m Pi* VII., Milan, 1824; and also Botta, Storia 
d Italia del 1789 at 1814.) On Easter Sunday, 1802, tbe con- 
cordat was published at Paris, together with a decree containing 
regulations upon matters of discipline, which were so worded as 
to make them appear part of the text of the original concordat. 
The regulations were that no bull, brief, or decision from Rome 
should be acknowledged in France without the previous appro- 
bation of the government ; that no nuncio or apostolic commis- 
sioner should appear in France, and uo council be held, 
without a similar consent; appeals against abuses of discipline 
were to be laid before the council of state ; professors of semina- 
ries were to subscribe to the four articles of the Gullicon 
Clmrcli of 1682 ; no priest was to be ordained uuleas he was 
twenty-five yean of age, and had an income of at least 
300 francs; and lastly, that die grand vicars of the respective 
dioceses should exercise the episcopal authority ofrer tbe de- 
mise of the bishop, and until the election of bis successor, 
instead of vicars elected ad hoc by tbe respective diopters, as 
prescribed by the Council of Trent. This lost article was 
most disliked by the court of Rome, os it affected the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the church. The pope made lemonstnuices, to 
which Bonapaite turned a deaf ear. Regulations concerning 
the discipline of the Protestant churches in France were issued 
at die same' time with those concerning the Roman Catholic 
chuicli. The Protestant minuter* were also paid by the state. 

On the occasion of the solemn piomulgatiou of the concordat 
in the cathedral of N6tre Dame tbe Archbishop of Aix offici- 
ated, and Bouapartc attended in full state. The old geneiaJs of 
the republic had been invited by Derthier in the morning to 
attend the levee of the first consul, who took them uuawarcs 
with him to Notre Dame. Bonaparte said at St. Helena that 
lie never repented of having signed die concuidat : that it was 
a great political measure ; that it gave him influence over the 
pojw, and through him over a great part of the woild, and es- 
pecially over Italy, and|faat he might one day have ended by 
directing the pope's couujeH* altogether. ‘Had there been no 
pope,' he added, * one ought to have been made for the occa- 
sion.’ (Gourgaud and £*s Cases. See also a copy of the con- 
cordat in the appendix to Mbutholon’s Memoir i y vul. i.) 

UonajMirte established an order of kuighdiood both for mili- 
tary men and civilians, which he called the Legion of Honour. 
Tins measure met with considerable opposition in the tribunate. 
At the first renewal of one-fifrh of the members of dial body, 
the senate contrived to eject the most decided members of the 
opposition. 
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SviUartaadwaa «t 01*1 
French troop* had enoMMMMt'i 
Aarieu, but &« ipirit of toaaaatoni 
*^w remained Booapprt* caiied ttl _ 
eroiy part of CMtamlaad, and, afta^Katadtav’* 
toUltiMn Ail hi fwiH 

«d«oted the if unity and imifcmhjt, Wjfof 1 

nature itself had mads Switseriapdforn federal fi^m^yt 4 
Ae eld forest cantons, Ae famoeraeite of the Alps, being* 
cradle of Helvetio liberty, still formed <Ae pft 

Switzerland to Ae aympathiesof Europe, / flfa e ts v fr Aotofrfft, 
primitive commonweal As, the monumootorfert •ssMaa> , i% 
added, f and you destroy your historical aaaodatfetts, 
become a mere common people, liable ta b* 
whirlpool of European polities. 9 ThsneW^^Ui^^|i||^ 
wai formed of nineteen cantons on thd principle OF aMt* 
rights between towns and Ae country : the reapeem OswM^ 
tutiems varied aeoording A loealitlea* Hie general 
Ae confederation were re-estabUahed. The neutrality 0 '“^^ 1 
erfend waa recognised; no foreign troops wave A < 
territory ; hut the Swiss were to maintain a body 1 
men in Ae service of France, as Acy formerly < 
old monarchy- Bonaparte assumed the title of 1 
the Helvetic League. He retained however ( 
bishopric of Basle, which had been seised by the l 
and he separated Ae Valais, which he after* 

France. To the end of his reign Bonaparte 
boundaries of Switserlatid, as settled by the set off 
Aat country and Ac little state of 8aa Marino pet t 
republics in Europe whose independence he maintained, ^ 
In the year 1800 Bonaparte had direotod ft comu 
lawyers of Ae first eminence in France, under Ae j 
of Cambaetrea,to frame a code of laws for Ae ldn 
commission consisted of Tronchet, president of Ae4 
^ Cassation, Bigot do PrCameneu, Forfeits, and MftlfeflSl& 
The first code which was framed, and of which g r***W 
printed early in 1801, was sent to the different courts of justice ^ 
in France for their observations and suggestions. The observe- * 
tions and suggestions were also printed, and Ae whole wai than* 
laid before the section of legislation of the Council of fifet*,^ 
consisting of Boulay, Berlier, Emmery, Forfeits, J 
Real, and Thibaudesu. Bonaparte and CambaeCrea, his i 
league in Ae consulship, took an active part in the < 

The various heads of Ae code wete successively 1 
then laid before Ae Tribunate, where some of Ae | 
met wlA considerable opposition. Atlength theoodeg 
the Tribunate and Ae legislative body, and 
In 1604 as Ae Civil Code of Frtmoe, ‘Code Civil 4*1 
Cels. 9 When Napoleon became 
to that of Code Napoleon, which tt is Still 

though it It now styled by ks'origWl mm 
A Code deprocedure Civfo * Cody 4c fl < 
^Instruction Criming, and. Qod* EM “ 
compiled and j * — — - 

Totheee was 1 


I* Jmuvy, 1802, Bonaparte convoked afc Lyon Ae 
bepfiff Ae provisional government of Ae Cisalpine republic, 
tamer wiA deputations Of Ac bishops, of Ae courts of 
jnepee, of the universities and academies of the several towns 
a*tf departments, sad Ae national guards, of Ae regular 
jNfty, and of Ae ebiunb era of oommere*. The number of 
deputies amounted to shout 600, out of whop ft ©bmmisstoa 
f of Airty members was selected, which male* report to Ae 
Arat consul of France on the actual state of Ae Cisalpine 
republic. The report stated that, owing to Ae heterogeneous 
parts of which that republic waa composed, Acre was a want 
of confidence among Aenf ; that Ae republic waa in a state 
of in&noy, which required for topic time to come the tutelary 
support of France ; and St ended by requesting that the first 
consul would assume Ae chief direction of its affairs. Bona- 
parte repaired to Ae hall of Ae deputies, and delivered a 
speech! which was an echo of Ae report: he agreed wiA all 
its conclusions, and confirmed them in more positive lan- 
guage. He told Aem that 1 they should still be protected by 
the strong arm of Ae first nation in Europe, and Aat, as he 
found no one among them who had sufficient claims to the 
chief magistracy, he was willing to assume Ae direction of 
Acir affairs, with the title of President of Ae Italian Republic, 
and to retain it as long as circumstanoes should require/ 
The new constitution of the Italian republic was then pro- 
claimed. Three electoral colleges — 1. of proprietors ; L of the 
learned » 3. of the merchants — represented Ae nation, and 
appointed Ae members of the legislature and the judges of the 
upper courts. The legislative body of seventy-five members 
voted without discussion on Ae projects of law whioh were 
presented to it by Ae executive. There were two councils, 
under the names of Consults of and Legislative Council, 
which examined Ae projects of law proposed by Ae president, 
Ae treaties with foreign states, &c. The principal difference 
between this constitution and that of France was in Ae com- 
position of Ae electoral colleges, Aey being selected in Italy 
by classes, and in France by communes and departments, 
without distinction of classes 1 and also Aat in Italy Aere was 
no tribunate to discuss Ae prefects of law proposed by the 
executive. But in boA countries Ae election of members of 
the legislature was not made by the body of Ae people : in 
both, Ae executive power had Ae exclusive right of proposing 
laws; in boA, Ae government was monarchical, under repub- 
lican names, and tempered by constitutional forms. The pre- 
sident's office was for ten years, and he was re-eligible. He 
appointed to all civil and military offices, transacted all di- 
plomatic affairs, Ac. Bonaparte appoinfed Melzi d’Eril as 
vice-president, to reside at Milan in his absence. This choice 
was generally approved of. He also gave a new constitution 
to the Ligurian or Genoese republic, similar to Aat of the 
Italian republic ; he did not, however assume Ae chief magis- 
tracy Unsd( but he plaoed a native doge at the head of Ae 
stater 

An Ae 2nd of August, 1802, Bonaparte waa proclaimed 
consul for life by a decree of the senate, which waa sanctioned 
by the votes of Ae people in Ae departments to Ae number of 
three millions and a half. A few days after, anoAer Senator 
Co ultra stppeand, whioh altered the formation of Ae afae- 
tonl bodies, reduced Ae tribunate to fifty members, and pay* 
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Charles X. In 1827. AH these codes arc sometimes designated ' 
by the name of ( Lea Six Codes.' A Code de la Conscript 
tion, and a Code Militaire, were also promulgated under 
Napoleon. All the codes promulgated under the adzninistra- 
tiorfof Bonaparte arc sometimes confusedly designated by the 
name of the Code Napoleon. 

Much has been said on the merits and defects of these codes, 
and particularly on the Code Chit On this subject the reader 
may consult the article 'Copes, Les Cinq/ in the 'Fenny 
, Cyclopedia/ *n& the remarks in Scott's ‘ Life of Napoleon/ 
whtchj togetliCT with the various works therein referred to, 

• will enable a person to form some opinion of this celebrated 
. code. P^amenpu himself has expressed his opinion of this 
gmt undertaking aa of a perfect works the. Roman law, He 
observed, in the time of the old jurists, consisted of an infinite 
number of iaolatcd decisions and rules, which it would have 
taken mom than the ordinary period of human existence to 
locators .hut under Justinian, he added, Roman legislation 
emerged from its chaotic fpnn, and Justinian's work was that 
which approached nearest to perfection, until a completely 
perfect work appeared in the Code Napoleon. This assertion, 
which shows the writer's ignorance ofthe true nature of Roman 
law, and of jurisprudence generally, indicates pretty clearly 
what defects one may expect to find in the legislation of 
Napoleon. The political circumstances of the time were not 
favourable to the undertaking ; hut these might have affected 
the rules of law which were established, without diminishing 
/the value of the code as a piece of legislation. 'But the fact is, 
that the study of juriaprudenco was at this time in a very low 
State in France ; and whatever ability the various members of 
the commission might have, or those who took part in the dis- 
cuiMfftigp on the projet, it is obvious to all who know anything 
of jurisprudence that the general rules of law relating to such 
gjgdreat: divisions of the subject-matter as those of property and 
^MjlgESh'ts cannot be adequately comprehended by persons who 
llRPw made these matters a special study. Accord- 
/ ingly, the Council of State had nothing to do with the code, so 
ifcr as relates to ita technical execution, which was the hasty : 
■Ndwrk'df the member* of the commission. They were indeed | 
' Hwyera by profession, but their gross ignorance of one of the 
elements out of which they constructed their new code, viz. the 
, Roman law, is decidedly proved by evidence that is still on 
record. They uaed terms of Roman law without understand- 
ing them, and they adopted, or intended to adopt, rules of 
Romati law, of which however thpy formed completely errone- 
ous conceptions. The consequence of all this was a degree of 
■ uncertainty and confusion in the new code which has been 
;• gradually detected in its application to practice. Other 
j defects of tlua compilation as a work of art arc exposed in a 
Vmasterly manner by a Gorman critic, who certainly is not 
' iarourable to Napoleon, but whose legal knowledge and sound 
judgment are above nil praise (Savigny, low liernf unsirr 
tt$t Jtf zur Getzgebung mid ttvchtsu+i.wneh a/t). The legislation 
of Napoleon forms an important part of his history, and its 
true character, and the share that he really had in it, being 
much misunderstood, these few remarks will hardly be con- 
sidered irrelevant. 

The various branches of public instruction also attracted 
Bonaparte's attention, though in very unequal proportions. 
The task of providing elementary education was thrown upon 
the communes, but, the communes being mostly very poor, the 
. establishment of primnry schools met with many difficulties, 
and elementary education remained in a languishing and pre- 
< tiftrtou* State during the whole^of Napoleon's reign. Several 
/afijports detoured by the councillor of state, Fourcroy, to the 
under the consulate and the empire, show the 
primary and secondary instruction throughout 
' Stance* ‘ The secondary instruction was chiefly given in pri- 
vate establishments. Fourrroy stated the number of pupils 
fOyUam^ag^ in, the primary and secondary schools at 
\ and this hi s peculation of 32,000,006. Classical 


and literary instruction was supplied by the Lycaea to about 
4000 pupils, whose expenses were defrayed by the state, be- 
sides boarders kept at the charge of their parents. The disci- J 
pline of these establishments was altogether military. Latiiy* 
mathematics, and military manoeuvres were the chief otycc]j£ 
of instruction at the Lyc&a. Scientific education was give%iu 
the special schools in the chief town* of France, such as the 
schools of law and of medicine, the college of France, anditlte 
polytechnic school atParia, the military school at Fontainebleau, 
the school of artillery and engineers at Mainz, that of badges 
and higwhays, or civil engineering, the schools for the tijtioes, 
&c. Speculative, philosophical, and political studies, mm with 
little encouragement under Bonaparte’s adnimiatration.\He 
sneered at all such studies, and censured them as an idlopnd 
dangerous occupation. \ 

The provincial administration of France was now organised 
upon one uniform plan 1 , and was made entirely dependent mt 
the central power or executive. Each department had a pre-£ 
feet, who had the chief civil authority ; he was generally a \ 
strauger to the department, received a large salary, and wan re- 
moved or dismissed at the will of Bonaparte. The mayors of 
the towns of 5000 inhabitants and upwards were appointed by 
Bonaparte ; those of the communes under 5000 inhabitants, a* 
well as all the members of the municipal councils, were ap- 
pointed! by the respective prefects. Thus all remains of muni- 
cipal or communal liberty and popular electiou were quietly 
abrogated in France. ‘1 was a dictator/ says Napoleon, * call- 
ed to that office by the force ofeircumstances. It was neces- 
sary that the strings of the government, which extended all 
over the state, should be in hurmony with the key-note which 
was to influence them. The organization which I had extended 
all over the empire required to be maintained with a high de- 
gree of pressure, and to possess a prodigious force of elasticity/ 
&c. (Las Cases, vol. iv.) llis power in fact was much 
greater than that of the kings of the old monarchy, as his pre- 
fects were not men distinguished by rank and fortune and con- 
nexions, as the former governors and lieutenant-generals; they 
owed their whole power to their immediate commissions; they 
had no personal influence on opinion, and no force except the 
impulse which they received from the chief of the state. 

After the peace with England, Bonaparte sent a fleet and an 
army under his brother-in-law, Gen. Leclerc, to St. Domingo, 
to reduce the blacks, who JM revolted. A dreadful war en- 
sued, which was marked by atrocities on both sides, and ended 
ill the destruction of the French force, ami the total emancipa- 
tion of the blacks. At the same time he re-established the 
slavery of the blacks in Guadaloupe and Martinique, and au- 
thorised afresh the slave-trade. By a treaty with Spain, that 
country gave up Louisiana to France, which France afterward* 
sold to the United States for fifteen millions of dollars. By 
another treaty with Portugal, France acquired Portuguese 
Guiana. In Italy, France took possession of the duchy of 
Parma, on the death of the duke Ferdinand, in October, 1802. 
She likewise took possession of the island of Elba, by on agree- 
ment with Naples and Tuscany. The annexation of Piedmont 
to France next filled up the measure of alarm of the other 
powers at Bonaparte's encroachments. Since the victory of 
Marengo, Piedmont had been provisionally occupied by the 
French, and Bonaparte had held out hopes that he would re- 
store it to the old king, for whom the Emperor Paul of 
Russia evinced a personal interest. He was then still at war 
with England, and he had formed a scheme of an offensive 
alliance with Russia at the expense of Turkey, with a view to 
march a combined army to India. The violent death of Paql 
having put an end to this scheme, he immediately procured* 
decree of the senate constituting Piedmont a military division 
ofthe French empire, under a council of administration, with 
General Menou at the head. Still the ultimate fate of Pied- 
mont remained in suspense, aa it was understood that the Em- 
peror Alexander interested himself for the King of Sardinia. 
Rut after the assumption of the presidency of the ItaUau re- 
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public, and the annexation of Farms and Elba, and other 
stretches of power ou the side of Holland and the Rhine, at 
which Alexander openly expressed hia displeasure, Bonaparte 
v having no farther reason to humour him, a Senates Conaultmn 
Appeared in September, 1802, definitively incorporating Pied* 
Burnt with the French republic, and dividing it into six de- 
partments, Po, Dora, Sesia, Stura, Marengo, and Tbnam, 
England on her side refused to deliver up Malta, ns a NeapO- 
litaX^garrison would have been a poor security against a sud- 
den fitsit of the French. Lord Whitworth had a long and 
atorml conference with Bonaparte at the Tuileries on this sub- 
ject #be English minister represented to him that the state of 
rich the treaty of Amiens had contemplated was com- 
faltered by his enormous secession of power in Italy, 
saparte peremptorily rejected England's chum to iu- 
I in hia arrangements concerning other states ; he insisted 
i Malta being delivered up to some neutral power; and at 
^same time he did not disguise his further views upon 
Sfrpt He complained of the ' attacks of the English press 
rftpon him (see Mackintosh ou Peltier's trial) ; talked of con- 
spiracies hatched in England against him, which he assumed 
that the English government was privy to, although Charles 
Fox himself, who was in opposition to the English minister of 
the day, had once, during his visit to Paris, told him with 
honest bluntneas to drive that nonsense out of his head; he 
complained that every wind that blew from England was 
fraught with mischief for him ; and st last, after an hour and 
a half of almost incessant talking, he dismissed the English 
minister to prepare for the renewal of hostilities. (See the 
instructions given by Bonaparte in his own handwriting to 
Talleyrand concerning the manner in which he was to receive 
Lord Whitworth at the last conference between them, in 
Ho. IV., Appendix to Sir W. Scott's L\fe ojf Napoleon. See 
also in the Alemoires sur le Consulate by Thihaudeau, the real 
opinion of Bonaparte concerning the peace of Amiens, express- 
ed by him confidently soon after the ratification : — 4 It was but 
a truce; liis government stood in need of lresh victories to 
consolidate itself; it must he either the first government in 
Europe, or it must fall.') On the 25th of March, 1803, a 
Senate* Consultant placed at the disposal of the first consul 
1*20,000 conscripts. England on her side was making active 
preparations. On the 18th of May England declared war 
against France, and laid an embargo upon a11 French vessels in 
her ports. In retaliation for this, a decree of the 22nd of May 
ordered ih.il all the English of whatever condition found on 
the territory of France should he detained prisoners of war, on 
the pretence that many of them belonged to the militia, CJe- 
iier.il Mortier was scut to occupy the Electorate of Hanover, 
which belonged to the Kiug of Great Britain. 

In the following September a decree of the consuls, * in 
order/ as it is stated, ' to secure the liberty of the press/ for- 
bade any bookseller to publish any work until ho had submit- 


ted a copy of it to the commission of revision. Journals had 
already been placed under still greater restrictions. 

In February, 1804, the police discovered that a number of 
emigrants and Vendeans were concealed at Faria; tluit Ciciio- 
ral Pichegru, who, after his escape from Guiana, had openly 
espoused the cause of the Bourbons, was with thcrti, and that 
he had had sonic interviews with General Moreau. Georges 
Cadoudal, the Chouan chief, who had once before submitted 
to the first coufuil, was likewise lurking about Paris. Pichcgru, 
Moreau, and Georges were arrested. The real purpose of the 
conspirators has never been clearly known. Georges, it seems, 
proposed to take away the life of the first consul, but it was not 
proved that the rest assented to this. (See Bouriennc.) It was 
also reported to Bonaparte that the young Duke of Enghien,son 
of the Duke of Bourbon, and grandson of the Prince of Comte, 
who was living at Ettetiheim in the grand duchy of Baden, 
was in Correspondence with some of the Paris conspirators, and 
that he was to enter France as soon as the intended insurrection 
should break out Bonaparte, worried with reports of plots 


and conspiracies again* him, gave orders %y arrest tlte duke, ' 
although on a neutral territory. Ou the 14th ’ of March a 
party of gendarmes from Strsssburg crossed the Rhine, en- 
tered the Baden territory, surrounded the chateau of Etten- 
brim, seized the duke and his attendants, and took him to the 
citadel of Strassburg. On the morning of the 18th the duke 
was put into a carriage, and taken under an escort to the castle 
of Vincennes, near Paris, Where he arrived in the evening of 
the , A military court of "seven members wis ovdered by 
the first ootofcl p assemble sit Vincennes thatverytdfbt* The. 

, members vfwappoftrted hy General MuiMt^prnntewn^^ of 
Paris; Generid Ifulirip* president >, Thtoaptaln ^ppottettr, 
D'Antmicour^ interrogated the duke. (Seeobpy o^th^ihter- 
rogatory and of th* duke's answers in BoittienttePs ' 

voh v.) The charges brougMhdfbr* the eourt agato thc, 
prisoner were ; that he had borne anna against the French r*i . 
public i that he had offered hts services to the English govern- 
ment; that he was at the head of a party of emigrants as- 
sembled near the frontiers of France,: and had treasonable 
correspondence with the neighbouring departments; arid lastly, . . 
that he was an accomplice in the conspiracy formed at Paris 
against the life of the first consul This last charge .the duke . „ 
indignantly denied, andthere ia not the least evidence that ha 
was implicated in it, nor that he had corresponded with either ' 
Pichegru or Georges. (Bourieune.) He was, however, found ; v 
guilty of all the charges. The duke expressed a desire to v> 
have an interview with the first consul. This, however, was ! 
overruled by Savary, who was present at the trial, though not- 
one of the members, and who abruptly told the oourt that it . 
was inexpedient to grant the •prisoner's request The duke . 
was sentenced, by the same oourt, to death for the orltnea of 
espionage, of correspondence with the enemies of the republic, ■ 
and of attempts against the safety, internal and external, of 
the state. (Jugenunt rend*, par la Commission MllUnire $pb- ! 
Hole xPante d Vincennes, 30 Pentose, An XII. formht en wrtu 
He VArrHedu Goutwrncwrnt du 20 Pentose, compote* , d'ttprk* Id ^ 
loi du 10 Frurthfar, An V. do sepl membra*, nomotis p& 1$ 
Ottnfirul en Chef Murat, Gouvirnenr He Paris, d Veffet do Jugttr 
le ntoutne Louis Antoine Henri He Bourbon , Vue d'Enghiim, ad 
a Chant illy le 2 A out, 1772.) Savary had orders from Bona- 
parte to see the sentence carried into execution, which wax 
done that very night, or rather early in the morning of the 21st 
of March. The duke asked for a priest, which was refused; 
lie then knelt down, and prayed for a minute or two, after 
which he was led down by torch-light to a postern gate, which 
opened into the castle ditch, where a party of gendarmes was 
drawn up, and a grave had been dug. It was dawn. Savary 
fitpn the parapet gave the signal for firing. The dtike foU 
deed, and was immediately buried In the dress he hod on, 
without any funeral ceremony. (Savary 'a Memoirs, and Gene- 
nil liuliu's pamphlet in extenuation of his share in the trans- 
action.) It is remarkable that Murat, afterwards king of 
Naples, when himself under sentence of death, told Captain 
Strntti, who guarded him, * 1 took no part In the tragedy of 
the Duke of Kughicn, and I swear this before that God in 
whose presence I am soon to appear/ (Collette, Storm del 
JLdtite di Napoli.) In fact, Murat, as governor of Paris, 
merely appointed the members of the court-martial according 
to the orders which he received. It is not true that the duke 
wrote a letter to Boiuipsrte which was not delivered to him, M 
Bonaparte himself seems to have believed. (Las Coses and 
Bouriennc.) The apology which Bonaparte made at fit He- 
lena for this judicial mufder was, that he believed the duke 
was privy to the conspiracy against his life, and that he was 
obliged to strike terror among the royalists, and put an end to 
their plots by showing that be was not a man to be trifled with. 
An additional motive has been ascribed to him, namely, that 
of re-assuring the party implicated in the former French Evo- 
lution Against any (bars they might have of hia ever restoring 
the Bourbons. 

On toe 6th of April Pichegru was found dead in his prison. 
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About the torn* time, Captain Wright of the English navy, Moreen's defence, ware published in die newspapers eft he 
who, having been employed in lending Pichegru and the other time. 

emigrants in Brittany, was afterwards captured by the French Napoleon requested the pope to perform the ceremony of hie 
end brought to Paris for the purpose of being examined eon- coronation. After consulting with hie cardinals, Pius VII. / 
cerning the conspiracy, was likewise reported to have been determined to comply with his wish, and same to Paris at the 
found dead. The death of these two men is still involved in end of November, 1804* The coronation took place In Jfie 
mystery. Bonsparte has positively denied any knowledge of church of Notre Dame on the fold of December. Hie crifiwn. 
Captain Wright's death, and has asserted his belief that Picbe- having been blessed by the pope, Napoleon took it h$bself 
gru really strangled himself, as it was reported. Yet, even freely from the altar and placed it on his head, after which he cspwned 
admitting the sincerity of his statements, one may suspect that his wife as empress. The heralds then proclaimed thqjbscoes- 
th* agents of his polios, screened as they were from all public rion 4 of the high and mighty Napoleon JL, Emperot oQthe 
responsibility, might, ig their eagerness to serve their master, French/ fee. fee. | 

or rather themselves, hive resorted to foul means to get rid of Hie Italian republic was soon after transformed info a king- 
these men when they could not extract from them confessions dom. A deputation of the consults or senate proceeded to 
which wooltf’ sult their purpose. Bonaparte has repeatedly Paris in March, 1808, humbly requesting Napoleon tti|aeeept 
complained of the hasty seal of some of his agents. It is stated the ancient iron crown, the crown of Italy, with the condition 
* by Bourienne that Pichegru's depositions did not inculpate that the two crowns of /France and Italy should remainmited 
Moreau, whom there was an apparent eagerness to And guilty, only on Napoleon's head, and that he should appoint a separate 
Borne dark rumours were circulated about Captain Wright successor to the Italian kingdom. On the 20th of May*$he 
having been put to excruciating torture. It is very possible ceremony was performed in the cathedral of Milan by d|p 
that Bonaparte himself did not know at that time all the secrets archbishop of that city. Napoleon seised the iron crown ok 
of his prison-houses. There ia a remarkable passage in Bou- the old Longobard kings, and placed it on his brow, saying, 
rienne, who, when he was Frenoh agent at Hamburg, kidnapped * God has given it to me j woe to him who shall attempt to lay 
a spy, a really had character, and sent him to Paris, 4 where,' hands on it' He appointed his step-son, Eugene Beauhamois, 
he says, 9 Pouch* no doubt took good care of him.' These his viceroy of the kingdom of Italy. On the 7th of June Na- 
are ominous words. In Montholon’s Memoirs (vol. i), Nape- poleon, in person, opened the session of the Italian legislative 
leon speaks of the arbitrary tyranny which the minuter of body. (See his speech on the occasion in Storia dell' Amminis - 
police and hia agents exercised, until, by his decree on state irassione del Regno <f Italia durante il dominie Franeese , under 
prisons of the 13th of March, 1810, he stripped them 4 of that the fictitious name of Coraccini, Lugano, 1823, which is the 
terrible power of committing any individual at their own plea- best book of reference for the history of the administration of 
sure, and keeping him in their own hands, without the tri- Northern Italy under Napoleon.) About the same time the 
bunals taking any cognizance of the case.' This abuse had doge of Genoa, Duraxzo, repaired to Milan with a deputation 
existed from the time of the convention. of senators, and expressed a wish on the part of the Genoese 

The trial of Moreau, Georges, and the others, did not take to be united to the French empire. A decree of Napoleon, of 
place for several months after Pichegru's death. Iu the mean the fith of June, united Genoa to France. The republic of 
time a motion waa made in the Tribunate, by cue Cur£e, to Luooa was transformed into a principality, and given to Elisa, 
bettow upon Napoleon Bonaparte the title of Emperor, with the Napoleon’s sister, and her husband Baciocchi, to be held as a 
hereditary succession in his femily. Carnot alone spoke fief of the French empire. Thus two more Italian republics 
against the motion, which however was passed by a great ma- disappeared : San Marino alone remained. 

Jority on the 3rd of May. The resolution of the Tribunate In the preceding year (1804) Napoleon had assembled a 
was then carried to the Senate, where it waa unanimously large force on the shores of the British Channel, with a flotilla 
agreed to. It was then submitted to the votes of the people in at Boulogne, and had given it the name of 1 the army of Eng- 
the departments. Above three millions of the registered votes land. 1 The invasion of England and the plunder of London 
were favourable, and between three and four thousand contrary, were confidently talked of among his soldiers. After his re- 
Xtwas said that in many places those who did not vote were turn from Milau he gave a new impulse to the preparations for 
registered as assentients, and that this was the case at Geneva, the projected invasion, and spoke of it publicly as au attempt 
However, even beforethe votes were collecte<l,Napoleon assumed resolved upon. His real intentions however have been a matter 
the ti|le of Emperor at St Cloud on the 18th of May, 1804. of much doubt and controversy. Bourienne, who was theft 
On the 19th he issued a decree appointing eighteen of his first still near Bonaparte’s person, positively states that he did not 
f generals marshals of the French empire. Deputations with entertain any serious views of landing in England j that he waa 
Congratulatory addresses soon began to pour in from the do- fully aware of the difficulty and risk of such an undertaking; 

'* PSrtments, and the elergy followed the example. The first that, even had he succeeded in landing 100,000 men, which 
decrees of the new sovereign were headed-— ‘Napoleon, by the was no easy matter, he might have lost one-half or two-thirds in 
gfoee of God and the constitution of the republic, Emperor of taking possession of London; and, then, had the English na- 
fhc French/ fee. t but the name of the republic was soon after tion persevered, he, not having the superiority at sea, could 
dropped altogether, not have obtained reinforcements. Bonaparte, at St Helena, 

In the month of June the trial of Moreau, Georges, and the spoke differently. He said that he had taken all his measures ; 
othera concerned in the conspiracy, took place before a special he had dispersed his ships all over the sea ; and while the 
court. A decree of the Senate had previously suspended, for English were sailing after them to different parts of the world, 
two years, the ftiactions of the jury in cases of attempts against his ships were to return suddenly and at the same time; he 
the person of Napoleon Bonaparte. Twenty of the accused, would have had seventy or eighty French and Spanish ships 
with Georges at their head, were condemned to death ; Mo- iu the Channel, with which he could have remained master of 
reau, with four more, to two yean' imprisonment ; and the rest the narrow seas for two mouths. Three or four thousand boats 
were acquitted, hut the police seised them on coming out of and 100,000 men were ready at a signal The enterprise was 
court, and replaced them in prison at the command of the em- popular with the French, and was supported, Napoleon said, 
perar. Rivfore, Polignac, and some others who had been con- by the wishes of a great number of English. One pitched battle, 
demned to death, were reprieved by Napoleon through the after landing, the result of which could not be doubtful, and 
entreaties of his wife and sisters. Georges and some of his in four days he would have been in London, as the nature of 
moreetabborn friends were executed. Moreau had his sentence the country did not admit of a war of manoeuvres; his 
r ftment exchanged for perpetual banishment, and he army should have preserved the strictest discipline; he would 
I for tife United States. The proceedings of the trial, and have presented himself to the Englfoh people with the magical 



of liberty end equality, end at having eome to veetom 
to them their rights eni liberties, fee. (Las Caeca, vol i 
pert il) It must be observed foat all fob declamation ^ 

■ reparations towards the end of 180} and foe be- 
04, when he was still first consul and preserved a 
ect for the liberties of foe.peopk* To O’Meara 
i rather different strain. He mid he would bare 
to London, and have setfcedfoe capital i that hi 
lad all the mo£ for him, all the low,diaaip*te4 
lareotera, all the restleaa and discontented, who 
sat cities, and who are everywhere the same, fond 
nd riot, and revohittan. He would have exalted 
the demdbratic dement against the aristocracy j he would bfcve 
revdtafo|rixed England. Whether, with fufo instruments let* 
loose, bp would have preserved the discipline of bis army, and 
prevenfod the, horrors that attended his invasion of Spain and 
other^ountyiea, he did not say. Luckily perhaps for ill par- 
tiee/Jfoetriel was not made* While his army was assembled* 
nety Boulogne, a new storm bunt out on the side of Germany. 
Austria had remonstrated against the never-ending encroach* 
Jaents of Napoleon In Italy, The Emperor of Russia, and Gua- 
* tavua King of Sweden, protested against the violation of the 
German territory on theoccaaion of the seizure oi the Dukcof 
Enghien; the Motdfenr answered them by taunts and gibes 
against the two sovereigns. By the treaty of Luneyille the 
Italian, Batavian, and Ligurian republics were acknowledged 
as independent states, but Napoleon had now seised the crown 
of Italy, had annexed Liguria to France, and Holland and 
Hanover were occupied by his troops. Both Russia and Aus- 
tria complained, but their complaints remained unheeded. A 
new coalition waa formed in the summer of 1805 between Eng- 
land, Russia, Austria, and Sweden. Prussia was urged to join 
it; she hesitated, but she increased her armies, and remained 
neutral, looking forward to the events of the war. Austria, 
without waiting for the arrival of the Russians, who were as- 
sembling on the frontiers of Gallioia, marched an army into 
the electorate of Bavaria * and on the elector refusing to join the 
coalition, the Austrians entered Munich. General Mack, who 
had given sufficient proofs of incapacity in the field while 
commanding the Neapolitans In 1788, was by some strange 
influence placed at the head of the great Austrian army. The 
Archduke Charles commanded the Austrian forces on the side 
of Italy. Napoleon directed his army of England to march 
quickly to the Rhine : other troops from Holland, Hanover, 
and the interior of France, were ordered to march to the same 
quarter. He appointed Messina to command the army in 
Italy. 

On the 23rd of September, 1805, Bonaparte went in state to 
the senate, where he delivered a speech on the occasion of the 
war. As this is a fair specimen of his peculiar style of ora- 
tory, we shall quote some extracts. 1 The wishes of the eter- 
nal enemies of the Continent/ he said, 1 are at last fulfilled ; 
war is begun in the middle of Germany. Austria and Russia 
have joined England, and our generation is plunged again into 
all the calamities of war. . . . The Austrian army has crossed* 
the Inn : the elector of Bavaria has been driven away from his 
capital ; all my hopes of the preservation of peacd have va- 
nished. In this instance the wickedness of the enemies of the 
Continent has folly revealed itselfl They feared the manifes- 
tation of my deep love for peace ; they feared that Austria, at 
the sight of the precipice they have dug under her feet, might 
return to sentiments of justice and moderation, and they have 
hurried her into war. I sigh in thinking of the blood that this 
will cost Europe, but the French name shall derive a fresh 
lustre from it Senators, when, at your request, at the voice 
of the whole French people, I assumed the imperial crown, I 
received of you and of all citizens a solemn engagement to 
preserve it pure and without stain. My people will rush to the 
standard of their emperor and of his army, which in a few days 
shall have crossed the frontiers. Magistrates, soldiers, citizens, 
all art determined to keep our country free from the influence 


«f Engl a n d, who, if t he should prevail, would gnmtMnoaehA 
an ignominious peace* the principal conditionsof which would 
he the burning of our fiesta, the filling up of mtr harbours, and 
foeemtflnlation of our industry. I have fulfilled ail foe pro- 
miees whieh I made to the French people, who in their turn 
have tmtodad all their engagements towards m* la the pvt- 
*§stt eri*U,eo important to their glory and mine, they will eon. 
titptt to deserve tbe name of foe great people by which I have 
repeatedly saluted foam on the fields of battle/ 

I* waa by constantly throwing all the blams of ths war upon 
foe English, by continuity representing them aa asovt of fa" 
oamstte of foe evO pitootyls saor Jntent an foaikf 
Franof, that Bonaparte succeede d, info oountiy where gmt 
ignorance prevailed on political subjects, and whom thspreaa 
waa sure not to contradict him, to avaata that spirit of bhfop 
®nd deep animosity again* England which continued tosxiat 
long after hit death. It h curious to read foe «f 

foosa times, and to spe the barefeoed assertions and obujgaa 
against England with which its columns are fiUtd. (Jterestfd* 
JMcrefe, OrdonacmoM, Trait** <fe findam 

Ditcourit ete n d* Xapokon Bonaparte et dm MraHkmtk 
Gow*rn*mentFrm<;a»dtp*i*k 18 Brum**, An nth [Afo- 
vtnbre, 1799], ju*qu'& Vmmit 1812 indutbemint, s*lr«Jia for 
Monitcwr, 4 vols. 8vo. 1813.; a very useful book of reference.) 
In one instance tbe English were gravely accused of having 
thrown bales of infected cotton on the coast of Franco in 1804, 
in order to introduce the plague into that oouutry ; and the 
Moniumr (the official journal) added* * the English eafctiot con- 
quer us by the sword— they asaail us with foe plague/ and, 
strange to say, this absurd story has been revived in foe * Me- 
moirs of Marshal Ney/ published at Paris In 1831 
Napoleon repaired to Mainz, whore he took foe oommandcf 
the grand army, a uante which was afterwards always applied 
to the army while he commanded In person. He slso began; 
in this campaign to issue regular bulletins of foe events of foe 
war. Coloured as these documents generally are (Bourienne, 
in his account of the Egyptian war, shows the process by which 
Napoleon used to frame them), they constitute however a" se- 
ries of important hiatorieal papers. 

We cannot enter into the details of the oampaign of 1805, 
and we must refer our readers to the professional statements of 
military men of both sides who were in it, such as Stutter- 
heim’s Campaign qf AtuterlU* ; Rapp’s Memoir t , fee. Suffice 
it to say that General Mack allowed himself to be surrounded 
at Dim, and then surrendered, on the 17th of October, without 
fighting, with more than 20,000 men, and all his staff and ar- 
tillery. The other Austrian divisions being now scattered 
about, could make no effectual resistance, and the French en- 
tered Vienna on the 13th of November. The Ruasian army 
had by this time assembled in Moravia, under the Emperor 
Alexander in person. Being joined by some Austrian divi- 
sions, it amounted to about 80,000 men. Napoleon told his 
soldiers that they were now going to meet a new enemy, f who 
had been brought from foe ends of the world by the gold of 
England.’ Alluding to foe high character borne by the Rus- 
sian infantry, he added 1 This contest is of much importance 
to the honour of the French infrntry. The question must bo 
now finally settled whether the French infantry be the first or 
the second in Europe.’ The great battle of Austcrlitz was 
fought on the 2nd of December, 1805. The two armies were 
nearly equal in number. The Russians, confident of success, 
extended their line too much. Bonaparte broke through it 
and separated foeir divisions, which, after a stout resistance, 
especially on the part of the Russian Guards, were routed in 
detail The loss of the allies was tremendous \ thousands 
were drowned in the frozen lakes in the rear of their position. 
The Emperor of Austris bad an interview with Napoleon the 
day after, and an armistice was concluded, by which the re- 
maining Russian troops were eUowed to mire to their own 
country. Peage between Austria end France was signed at Pres- 
burg on the 26th of December. Austria gave up foe Venetian 
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provinces and Dalmatia to the kingdom bf Italy, Tyrol to the 
elector of Bavaria, and other districts, besides a contribution of 
one hundred millions of frauca. This war, which was to have 
checked the preponderance of Napoleon in Italy, left that 
country entirely at his disposal, and established his Influence 
over a great part of Germany, where, having raised the electots 
of ifavaria and Wurtemberg to the rank of kings, he plaeed 
himself at the head of all the smaller states, which he formed 
into the Confederation of the Rhine under his protection. The 
old German Empire was thus dissolved. Soon alter, the Era-* 
peror Francis formally renounced his title of Emperor of Ger- 
many, and assumed the title of Francis f., Emperor ofeAuatria 
And of his other hereditary states. 

!> ’ ft must be observed that the position of Napoleon alter the , 
of Auflterlitz, in the heart of Moravia, the winter having 
net in, bud he far from the irontiers of France and from his 
reinforcements and supplies, the Russians, who were expecting 
reinforcements, in his front, Prussia* wavering on. his flank, 
'Bohemia untouched, the Archduke Charles and the Hungarian 
insurrection in his rear, was extremely critical, if he protracted 
the war. All these circumstances induced him to grant Aus- 
tria better terms than what she appeared to have a right to, on 
a mere superficial view of the condition of the two powers. 
The Austrian empire was not overthrown because Vienna was 
in the power of the invader. But Napoleon calculated on the 
habits and the fears of the Emperor Francis, and on his affec- 
tion for the good citizens of Vienna ; and he was not mistaken 
on this occasion. 

The King of Naples, breaking his recent treaty with France, 
had allowed a Ruasiau and English army to land in his do- 
minions, where they remained useless during the great strug- 
' gle that was going forward in Germany. Napoleon sent an 
army to Naples inFpbruary, 180(1 \ and King Ferdinand took 
^refuge in Sicily. A- decree of Napoleon, March, 1800, ap- 
pointed his brother Joseph King of Naples and of Sicily. On 
the 6th of June following, by another decree he appointed his 
brother Louis King of Holland, thus transforming by a stroke 
of the pen the Batavian republic into a kingdom dependent on 
France. Ilia brother-in-law, Murat, was made Grand Duke 
of Berg. 

' . During his victorious progress in Germany, Napoleon re- 
ceived the news of the total destruction of the French and 
v Spanish fleets by Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar, on the 21 st 
bf October, 1805. Ilis peevish remark on the occasion is said 
to have been — ‘ I cannot he everywhere and he threw all the 
blame on his unfortunate admiral, Villeneuve, who soon after 
killed himself. From this time Napoleon renounced his plans 
of invading England, and he employed himself to destroy all 
English trade and correspondence with the Continent. Charles 
Fox, who had succeeded Pitt na minister, was known to he fu- 
' vourable to peace. N egotiations accordingly were entered into 
by Napoleon, on the basis of the uti possidetis. Lord Yar- 
mouth, and afterwards Lord Lauderdale, were the English 
negotiators. Napoleon however required that Sicily should 
be given up to Joseph Bonaparte. But Sicily had never been 
Conquered by the French; it had been throughout the war the 
ally of England, mid, owing to that alliance, its sovereign had 
lost his continental dominions of Naples. To have bartered 
away Sicily to Ffance would have been, on the part of Eng- 
land, An act of bad faith equal to if not worse than the former 
barter of Venice by the French. The English ministry re- 
fused to comply with this requisition, mid Fox dyiug soon 
after, the negotiations broke off. 

The conduct of Prussia had been one of tergiversation. Na- 
poleon knew that she had felt the wish, without having the 
resolution, to strike a blow while he was engaged in Moravia 
against the Russians. To keep her in good humour he had 
given Hanover up to her, which Prussia, though at peace 
with, the King of England, scrupled not to accept She more- 
over shut her ports against British vessels. Bonaparte, after 
having settled his affairs with Austria, altered his tone towards 


Prussia. The MfottUemr began to talk of Prussia at a second* 
ary power, which assumed a tone that its extent and position 
did not warrant lji his negotiations withXord Lauderdale, Na- 
poleon had offered to restore Hanover to the King of England^ 
and the Confederation of the Rhine extended round a great )mR 
of the Prussian frontiers. The Prussian minister at Pariajron 
Knobelsdorf, in a note which he delivered to TaUeynmjL on 
the 1st of October, 1806, said truly, ‘that the king hisjfcastcr 
saw around his territories none but French soldiers odyassala 
of France, ready to march at her beck.* The note inquired 
that the French troops should evacuate the tenliiir|of Ger- 
many. Napoleon answered in a tone of sneer andfAefianoc, 
saying, that ‘to provoke the enmity of France was af senseless 
a course as to pretend to withstand the waves of f& oo£aa/ 
The King of Prussia' issued a long manifesto from mis head- 
quarters at Erfurt, on the 6th of October, 1806, in uBfeh ha 
recapitulated the long series of Napoleon’s encroacMtaents, 

’ which all the world was acquainted with, but which thwKing 
of Prussia seemed now to discover for the first time. Napoleon 
was spcodily in the field ; he attacked the Prussians first, fipd 
this time he had on his side a large superiority of numbeftt 
added to his superiority of tactics. The double battle of Auer-*t 
stadt and Jena (16th of October) decided the campaign. The 
Prussian troops fought bravely, but their generals committed 
the same error as the Austrian generals had committed before, 
of extending their line of operations too much. The conse- 
quences of the Prussian defeat were most disastrous. Most of 
their divisions were surrounded and obliged to lay down their 
arms. Almost all their strong fortresses, Magdeburg, Span- 
dau, Kustrin, Stettin, Haroeln, surrendered without firing a 
shot. The work of the great Frederick’s whole life crumbled 
to pieces in a few weeks. Blucher and Lestocq were the only 
officers who kept some regiments together, with which they 
made a gallant stand in the northern provinces. 

Bonaparte entered Berlin outlie 2 1st of October. lie des- 
patched Mortier to occupy Hamburgh, and seize all English 
property there. On the 2 1st of November, 18LW>, Napoleon 
issued his well-known Berlin Decree against British commerce. 

I * The British ishmds were to be considered as in a state of 
blockade by nil the (Vmtinent. AU correspondence or trade 
with England was forbidden under most severe penalties. All 
articles of English manufacture or produce of the British co- 
lonies were considered ns contraband. Property of every kind 
belonging to British subjects, wherever found, was declared 
lawful prize. AH letters to and from England were to be de- 
tained and opened at the post-offices.’ The English govern- 
ment retaliated by its orders in council of the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1K07. 

Meantime the King of Prussia had lied to Konigsberg, and 
the Russian armies advanced to the Vistula: the French occu- 
pied Warsaw. French agents had previously penetrated 
into Russian Poland, aud had spread a repoi t that Kosciusko 
was at Napoleon’s head-quarters. Napoleon had indeed in- 
vited Kosciusko, who was then living in Switzerland, to come; 
but that single-minded patriot, mistrusting the views of 
the conqueror, declined the invitation. {Me moires de Michel 
Opibiski sur la Pologne et Ivs Pufonais depots 1783 jusqu'en 
1815.) 

At his head-quarters at Posen, Napoleon received numerous 
addresses from various parts of Poland, entreating him to re- 
store that country to its independence.* His answers were cold 
and cautious. He began his winter campaign against the Rus- 
sians by the battle of Pultusk (28th of December), in which 
the French experiencing a severe check retired towards the 
Vistula. The month of January, 1807, passed without any 
engagements, but on the 8th of February the great battle of 
Eylau was fought between the two grand armies. General 
Beningsen commanded the Russians. The French made re- 
peated and furious attacks on the Russian infantry, which stood 
like^alls of brass, and the assailants were at last obliged to 
deifrb ' The battle lasted till near ten o’clock at night The 
loss on both sides was dreadful; it has never been correctly 
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ascertained, but hat been roughly estimated at 50,000 men. 
x^Ster the battle Napoleon withdrew again to the line of the 
Wula, and Beningsen retired towards Kouigsberg , There 
wwkVo more fighting between the two armies for more than 
three|nonths after. The French. now besieged Danzig, which 
was defended by the Prussian General KaHcreut, and surren* 
dered afethc end of May, 1807. Napoleon having reinforced 
his ammto 300,000 men, again advanced towards the Rus<- 
sums. 0| the 13th of June the battle of Friedland took place, 
cr an obstinate struggle, the Russians were at last 
l driven beyond the river AUa% They did uotloae 
cannon or baggage, and they effected tbaxrre- 
! Tilsit, near the Russian frontiers. (Sir Robert 
Sketch qf the Campaign* is Poland Is 1806-7 ; and 
t der Fddzdge HapoUxm gages Prmutcn und Rutland 
(7, Leipzig, 1600, * 

onapurte and Alexander both wished for peace, an ar- 
e was made, and a personal interview took place between, 
i emperors on a raft in the middle of die river Niemen 
the 25th of June. The two sovereigns after this took up 
theirresidence in the town of Tilsit, whore the treaty of peace 
was finally signed. The King of Prussia was restored to about 
one-half of his former territories, aa far as the Elbe. The duchy 
of Warsaw was given to the elector of Saxony, who was made 
a king, and became the faithful ally of Napoleon. The prin- 
cipal Prussian fortresses and sea-port towns vtexe to remain in 
the hands of the French till the general peace, Russia made 
no sacrifices ; on the contrary, she obtained a part of Frusaiau 
Poland. But there were secret articles to the treaty, by which 
France allowed Russia to take Finland from Sweden, and 
Russia, on her part, promised to close her ports against British 
vessels. On the 0th of July Napoleon left Tilsit to return to 
Paris, where he received the usual tribute of servile addresses 
and fulsome flattery. (See specimens of these addresses in (be 
MonUeur.) 

On the 10th of August a Senatus Consultum suppressed the 
Tribunate, the only remains of a national deliberative body in 
France. It hail been previously reduced to one-half of its ori- 
ginal number. * The Tribunate,' said Napoleon at St Helena, 
‘was absolutely useless, while it cost nearly half a million; I 
therefore suppressed it I was well aware that an outcry 
would be raised against this violation of the law ; but 1 was 
strong ; I possessed the full confidence of the people, and 1 
considered myself a reformer. I did every tiling for the best. 
Had 1 been hypocritical, I should have maintained the Tribu- 
nate, for who can doubt that it would have adopted and sanc- 
tioned, when required, my views and intentions V And speaking 
of the alleged servility of the Senate, he informs us that * in 
almost every important measure many of the senators, before 
they gave their vote, came to communicate with him privately, 
and stated, sometimes very decidedly, their objections; but 
that they went away convinced either by his arguments, or by 
the necessity and urgency of affairs.’ <I*as Cases, vol. L) Ne- 
cessity and the urgency of circumstances were mighty words 
with Napoleon ; they generally concluded nil his arguments on 
matters of morality and politics. Whether these urgent cir- 
cumstances were not often of his own creating or seeking, 
is a point which he seems not to have stopped to examine. 
Three committees of administration, of legislation, and of 
finance, taken from the legislative body, discussed the prqjeeta 
of law in place of the Tribunate. 

Having stripped the Elector of Hesse Cased of his dominions, 
on the ground that he had not joined him in the war against 
Prussia, as well as the Duke of Brunswick of his, on the ground 
that the Duke had joined Prussia against him, Napoleon cre- 
ated out of these and other districts the kingdom Of Westphalia, 
18th of August, and gave it to his brother Jerome, who took 
up his residence at Casad. Soon after the Prince Regentpf 
Portugal having refused to enforce the Berlin decreeagaipft 
England, Napoleon sent Junot with 30,006 men across Spain*] 
to take possession of Portugal. At the same time be published 


id the Mmiteur that ‘the House of Brogans* had oeaaed to 
reign ht Europe.’ Junot entered Lisbon without opposition, 
on the. 30<h of November, 1807, the Prince Regent and bit 
court baying just before embarked for Brazil. In December 
of the same year, Napoleon having gone to Milan, sent Car the 
Queen of Etfnria and her ton, and signified to her. that the 
must resign Tnsoany, wbich was immediate^ occupied by 
French troopa j and in the following June U808} Tuscany 
was formally annexed, not to the kingdom of Italy, bus to the 
Trench empire, of which ft formed three near d^NSrtmenta. 
The queen was promised a oompeaaation in PartngeVwhteh 
she never obtained. On the 17th of December^ Nm , 
poleou issued from Milan a decree by which aft: merchant 
vessels which should submit to the British orders in council 
were declared to be lawftil prizes by the French.. In the 
lowing year (1808) a number of American vefoel* wereeriged 
and. confiscated in the French and Italian porta. , Xb$W*' 
next frit Napoleon's displeasure. The French t roopt bW fhr 
some time occupied Ancona and Civita Veoobia, in bx^Br % 
keep away the English and the Russians j hut NapoJ^io# VJ 
insisted on the pope declaring war against England. The pupa 
answered that he was a Sovereign of peace, and could not de- 
clare war against any Christian power. Napoleon said that *C 
the successor of Charlemagne he was emperor of the West, lung 
of Italy, and suzerain of the Pope; that the English were . 
heretics, and therefore enemies of the holy see, and that the 
donation of Charlemagne had been made for the defence of the 
holy church against, its enemies; that if the pope did. hot. 
comply with his wishes, he, Napoleon, would resume Charle- 
magne’s grant W« cannot go further into the long and 
vexatious correspondence and controversy between Napoleon 
and the oourt of Rome, which were carried on for several 
years, and which form an interesting episode in the general 
history of those times. (Compendia Storlc o tv Ph ViL, 
Milano, 1824; Botta, Storia A Italia \ Coppi, Annuli d'ltaUa ; 
and Mentor ie Stqricke del Cardinal Pacca.) By a decree Of 
the 2nd of April, 1808, Napoleon annexed the Marches .or 
Adriatic provinces of the Roman state to his kingdom of Italy* 
There were other points of dispute between the pope and Na- 
poleon on matters concerning the Concordat with the kingdom 
of ItHly. (See a mild and well-written letter of the viceroy. 
Eugene Beauharnois, to plus Vll. on this subject in the work, 
already quoted, Ammitthtrazione del Regno d' Malta,) About 
the same time (February, 1808) a French force under Gene-' 
ral Miollis entered Home, occupied the Castle of St. Angelo, 
and began to do military duty in the city. The general took 
the papal troops under lus own command. The pope remained 
in his palace with the mere shadow of a civil power, which he 
hail no means of enforcing. 

We now come to another aud most important transaction of 
Napoleon’s reign, the invasion of Spain. Spain was the hum- 
ble and submissive ally of Napoleon ; her navy, her army, her 
tBHSure* were at his disposal. She was at war with Great Hri- 
tain; she had allowed a free passage to the French troops 
through her territory to Portugal. Other French divisions had 
entered Spain as friends in the beginning of 1808, and seized 
by stratagem the fortresses of Si. Hrbsitian, Pamplona, and 
Barcelona. At the same time the internal administration of 
Spain was carried on in the most corrupt and profligate manner. 
Charles IV., his Queen, and the favourite (inday, had com- 
pletely disgusted the Spaniards. An insurrectional movement 
took place at Araujuex on the 20th of March, and Ferditteud, 
the heir to the crown, who was a favourite with the people, was 
proclaimed king, and Charles was induced to abdicate Upon 
this Napoleon founded a pretence for interfering. He invited 
father, mother, son, and favourite to Bayomps, where he Mine 
self repaired in April. Charles and hit queen went readily ; 
Ferdinand hesitated j but Napoleon sent Savory, who, with 
many asseverations of his master's honourable and friendly in- 
tentions towards him, gradually decoyed the weak prince fruin . 
stage to stage until he wgt firiHy out of the Spanish territory. 
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A scene of duplidtyftsiddlfthonefltj^of ifldeo^t aiuiitsmctii^ obstacle to a partition of that eduptty was Conatantinop k. fl* 
recriminations, now took place between Napoleon, the old king, fame however that ho consented to Bum encroaching on tho^ 
the queen, and her son, which for moral turpitude haa no pa- frontier provinces of Turkey, as the Russian troopamvadedMg|pf 
rallel in history. (Don Pedro Cevallos and the Canon Es- davia and WaUaoMa soon after the eonfiarenea. On retwiAf 
coiquii’ accounts.) Charles retained his character of king, from Erfurt, Napping* told hit senate that be and fe Super 
stigmatised Ferdinand aa a rebellious son \ the queen Joined in of Russia were irrevocably united in a bond of altt at tn y 
reviling him and disgracing him at the expense of her own and The English in the mean time had re-conquered Partariu, ,and 

her husband's honour ; and Ferdinand, overwhelmed by insulta were advancing to the a sai at an ce of the Spaniards, mtg Jo- 
and threats, renounced hie claim to the crown of Spain on the seph had been obliged to leave Madrid, and the Freim jennies 
6th of May. (Concerning the real aentfanenta of Ferdinand had withdrawn behind the Ebro. Napoleon reedvedms set out 
expressed in his intercepted letters, see Bausaet, Hhnnkre* Ante* for Spain himself. On the 25th October .he openedHn person 
ktiyues nr HnMrtevr dm Patois,) Charles likewise resigned the session of the legislative body with one of his ehabeteristio 
all Me rights. 1 In favour of hia friend and ally the Emperor speeches!— ‘The hideous presence of the EngliahleopWa con- 
of the Preach and Napoleon issued a decree, appointing 1 hk taroinatea die continent of Spain and Portugal. I gape place 
deariy-heloved brother Joseph Napoleon, king of Naples and myself at the head of my armies, to crown my fame* at 
Sicily, to the crowns of Spain and the Indies.’ By a subse- Madrid, and to plant the French eagles on the vanq&ta of 
quent decree (lfith July) he appointed ' his desriy-beloved Lisbon.* Two days afterwards he set out for Spsiii. \ 
cousin, Joaohim Murat, grand duke of Berg, to the throne of On the 23rd of November, 1808, Napoleon defratmthe 
Naples and Sicily, whioh remained vacant by the accession of Spanish troops at Tudela, and on the 4th of December Madrid 
Joseph Napoleon to the kingdoms of Spain and the Indies.’ capitulated. He told the Spanish deputation that their granJk^ 
Both these curious documents are signed Napoleon, and coun- children would bless his memory. He then advanced towards 
tersigned by the minister secretary of state, Maret Astorga, expecting to intercept Sir John Moore in his retreat. 

The memorable events which resulted from these nefarious In this however he did not succeed, and leaving the task of 
transactions, the occupation of Madrid by Murat, the revolt pursuing the English to Soult and Ney, he suddenly quit- 
and subsequent massacre of the people of that city on the 2nd ted Astorga, and returned in haste to France in January, 
of May, the insurrection which broke out simultaneously in all 1809. 

parts of the Peninsula against the invaders, - the heroic though A new Austrian war was on the point of breaking out This 
often unfortunate resistance of the Spaniards,— the atrocities time Austria came single into the geld. She had made asto- 
eommitted by the French troops, and the cruel retaliation by nishiug exertions to recruit her armies to the number of nearly 
the Spanish guerrillas,— the long, murderous war of seven half a million of men. Austria bad apparently no new subject 
years, from 1808 till 1814, in which the British army acted a of complaint, except the alarm which she naturally felt at the 
conspicuous part,— all these may be read in the numerous rapid strides of Napoleon towards universal dominion. The 
works written expressly on the subject of the Peninsular war. Archduke Charles commanded the Austrian army of Germany , 
For the military transactions sec Colonel Napier, General Foy, and the Archduke John that of Italy. The Austrians crossed 
and Mq|or Vacant, and the Annals of the Peninsular Cam- the Inn on the 9th ot April, and occupied Bavaria and the 
poigns, by Captain Hamilton. For the Spanish view of the Tyrol Napoleon quickly assembled his army beyond the 
subject, see Count Toreno, Historia del Levantamiento , Guerra, Rhine, repaired to Augsburg, and by one of hia skilful raa- 
y Revolution do Espana, Madrid, 1835 ; and Canga Arguelles, nceuvrea broke the line of the Austrians, gained the battle of 
Otoervactones sabre las Histories de Southey , Londonderry , Eckmnhl, and obliged the Archduke Charles to retire into 
Clarke , y Napier . For a geneial, historical, and political view Bohemia, leaving the road to Vienna open to the French. (For 
of Spain during that period, sec Southey's History rf the Pemn- the details of thin campaign see General Pclet, Memosi es sur la 
tutor War. Butthe work which gives perhaps the best insight Guerie de 1809, 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1824-26.) On the 12th of 
Into the feelings and conduct of the Spaniards in the various May the French entered Vienna. The archduke now collected 
provinces throughout that memorable struggle is the Htstotre his army on the left bank of the Danube ; Bonaparte crossed 
de la Revolution (TEspagne, by Colonel Schepeler, a Prussian the river to attack him, and the great battle of Aspem took 
officer, who was himself in the Spanish sen ice during the P^ce on the 21st of May. The battle remained undecided ; 
whole time. hut on the following day it waa renewed with fury on both 

During tho seven years of the Peninsular war 600,000 sides, when, in the midst of the action, Bonaparte has informed 
Frenchmen enteied Spain at different times by the two great that the bridge in his rear, which communicated with the right 
roads of Bayonne and Perpignan. There returned into France hank of the Danube, had been carried off by a flood. Upon 
at various times about 250,000. The other 350,000 did not (his he ordered a retreat, and withdrew bis army into the island 
return. Making full deduction for those who remained pri- of Lobau, in the middle of the Danube. The loss of the French 
aonera in the hands of the Spaniards and English, and ware was very great : Marshal Lannes was among the generals killed, 
afterwards set free at the peaoc of 1814, the number who pe- Napoleon remained for six weeks on the island. Having re- 
rlshed during that war cannot be estimated at less than 250,000, established the bridge, and received reinforcements, he once 
if it does not rather approach to 300,000. ( Schepeler and Foy.) more crossed to the left bank, and fought the battle of Wagram 
The loss of the Spaniards, soldiers and peasants, who were de- (®tb July), in which he defeated the Austrians : the loss on both 
stroyed in detail 2s almost every spot in the Peninsula, cannot "ides was tremendous. Still the Austrian army waa not de- 
bt calculated, but It must havo been greater than that of the stroyed or dispersed, and the Archduke Charles was for con* 
Fiench. # tinuing the struggle. Other counsels however prevailed, and 

In the year 1808 Napoleon re-established titles of nobility an armistice was concluded at Znaym,and this led to the peace 
in France. Lefebvre, who had taken Danzig the year before, of Schonbrunn, which was not signed however till the 14th of 
^ was the first duke that he oreated. Many others, both military October. Napoleon had entertained some idea of dismember- 
?a men and civilians, received titles from towns in Italy and Ger- ing the Austrian empire ; he had even addressed an invitation 
many, with an income charged upon the revenues or national to the Hungarians to form an independent kingdom under a 
^domains of the conquered countries. Both the titles and the native ruler, but this address produced no effect Germany 
I Incomes attached to them were made hereditary. began to be agitated by a spirit of popular resistance against 

I la September, 1808, Napoleon repaired to Erfrirt to hold him; bands of partisans uniter Schill, the Duke of Brunswick, 
F oonikrCIUces with the Emperor Alexander. The subject of these and others had appeared ; the Tyrol was still in arms, and he 
figonfrn^oes retrained a secret, hut it would seem that the ques- was not quite sure of Russia. The war in Spain continued 
TOO of Tuxfcey was agitated. Napoleon says that the principal with dubious success, and the English bad landed a consider- 
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jmm&p m thought best therefore to gient 
-v&miA Austria cfc modem* conditions. 11* Aawfadufes 
mtitedkappwnd Of tile peace, and g *veUj> fab 

1* ceded Trieste, CtmfoU, and put of Croat*, Sateburg, 
ir, cad Weetefw GeBiofo, and smurf othtedtetticte, to 
; Of about tw* mlBfe* and a half < iahabftiflk 
3 Tyrolese riere a bandened to tAtir fete. Re&rihd 
Melt ofafefe were adaed bytattettMfrtotoMefe 
abut (l#r ^ i*Mo J**r, fay SUUs and 

Bs^) 

the subsequent marrfage pf Msfcotew with * 
r the Emperor Pm*i* mi fan course of nagbtte- 
» time of the peaeoef Seheabrmm fata been doubted, 
faftethte return to Ptete he made Known to fate wife 
i lib determination. to divorce her, Apalnfolsocne 
on this occasion, which irtoell described by De 
, prefect of the imperial household, in his Mh&m 
ear Th&rUvr da Mir. Napoleon hfanttR 
to here been sincerely affected at Josephine** grief, 

; fab notion of the necessity of having an heir to the 
^empire subdued Ids feelings. It is known that from the time 
of the conferences of Effort, end perhaps of Tflsit, be hod 
contemplated a marriage with one of Alexander's sisters, and 
the project had been communicated to tfae Russian court, but 
the empress-mother had always objected to it on the plea of 
difference of religion. The divorce being consented to by 
Josephine in presence of commissioners from the Senate, the 
act was solemnly passed and registered on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1800. On the 11 th of March, 1810, Napoleon married 
by proxy the Archduchess Maria Louisa, who soon after set 
out for Paris. The marriage ceremony was performed at Paris 
by Cardinal Fcsch. 

The years 1810 and 1811 were the period of Napoleon's 
greatest power. There is an interesting report made by 
Count Montalivet of the situation of the Frenoh empire in 
1810, which displays the gigantic extent of its dominions. 
One passage which refers to Holland is Curious. That coun- 
try was under the government of Louis Bonaparte, who felt 
really anxioua for the welfare of his Dutch subjects, and did 
not enforce very strictly the Continental system, as it was 
styled, against English trade. This lod to frequent reproofs 
from his imperious brother, who at last resolved to enforce 
his own decrees himself by uniting Holland to the French 
empire. (Louis Bonaparte's Historical Documents and Be- 
factious on the Government qf Holland) Count Montalivet 
in his report made use of a curious argument to prepare the 
people's minds for this measure?— 1 1 Holland,' he said , 1 is in 
reality a continuation of France ; it may be defined as being 
formed out of the alluvia of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the 
Scheldt, which are the great arteries of the empire.' And 
Champagny, minister for foreign af&irs, in a report to the 
emperor, aaid Holland ia an emanation of the French 
empire. In order to possess the Rhine, your Majesty must 
extend your territory to the Zuyderxee.' But even the Zuy* 
derxec was not far enough. By a Senatus Consultant of the 
13th of December, 1810, Holland, Friesland, Oldenburg, 
Bremen, and all the line of coast to Hamburg, and the coun- 
try between that town and Lubeck, were annexed to the 
French empire, of which this new territory formed ten addi- 
tional departments. The French empire now extended from 
the frontiers of Denmark to those of Naples, for Napoleon had 
finally annexed Rome and the southern papal provinces to 
France. The pope launched a bull of excommunication 
against Napoleon, upon which he was Arrested in his palace 
on the Quiriual in the middle of the night of, the 5th of July, 
1800, by a party of gendarmes who esealaded the end 
was carried off to Savona, where he w m kept prisoner miff 
ne was removed to Fontainebleau. (For an account iff iktt£ 
proceedings, eee Hmmtrk del Cardinal Pama* with tfas jM*- 
tion da fMs dfoem e nt du Pape Pie PH. Hdeson figflgsMfMfl 
Ffereaer, pgr to Baron Radet,in the Appendix.) 


tin colonel of geadarrtw* who seised the perm of the peftfc * 
life papal territory was divided into two departments of the 
Ftimcft empire, tidied tin departments of Rota* and of the 
Thratytmme, of which hitter Perugia was the head town. 
Ntpdfee^gte* his * good city of Rome* the rank of second 
town Ik the IWt e mp ire. 

B e ritee the French empire, which, flma ctfymfefl, eunristed 
nfad contained 48 millions of people, Na- 

potetm b«H «*a*r «. p*# Mftgton «rf JWy.Viteh 
featritfl *rirn4tm i r*S*t XMto% 
arnuKrnMmeiimKik^mnammtmmja 

nett Tim xutSSomtx Naples^ wum tmofi emeHmm 
m riio dtpeoftmt on U. WB ,** Ml * t 

West ph a li a, and fin grsfad duchy dt Rteg* lw fiWdUfy dfc 
Napoleon towards the countries which Imbeofowedoft k^l?^ 
then end other relatives Was plainly stated W himsetf tq fab 
brother Luciefc, in an interview at MantUa In Mil. ‘IftNtet' 
interior^ as well as the anterior, all my ftetetiv* taioVUMJut 
my ojedees* everything must be subaarrient to the tutor** df 
France i conscription, kws, taxes, all must be in your m«pMh 
the states for the advantage and support of my mown, t 
should otherwise act against my dufy and my interest No 
doubt you would like to sot the part of a Medici at Florence,' 
(there had been some talk about placing Lucien over^Wsny,) 
but were I to allow you to do so, it is dear that Tuscany, 
happy and tranquil, would become an ofafect of envy to the 
French.' He would not allow hie brothers to Identify them-* 
solves with their autfieots, and to strengthen themselves on their 
thrones, because he foresaw that It might suit him tome day to J 
remove them oh the occasion of a general peace, or upon tome \ 
new scheme of his own. He sacrificed the people of those \ 
countries and their interests, as well as the happiness and the * 
greatness of his brothers, to what he conceived to be the in- 
terest and the glory of France. (Biponee do Lucien Bonaparte 
ana MJmoirei deLamarqm But even his brothers wore restive 
under this discipline. Louis ran away from his kingdom of 
Holland) Murat was In continual disputes with his broth#* 
in-law (Colletts, Storia del Brume dl Nopal i) t and Lucian 
would notsooept any crown on sneh conditions. 

As Protector of the Confederation of the Rhino, Napoleon 
had under his orders the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wur* 
temberg, the Orand Duke of Baden, and the other German 
pnneos. He had also under his protection the Helvetio Con- 
federation, which was bound to furnish him with troops, and 
to follow his polioy. Prussia, humbled and dismembered, lay 
entirely at his mercy. He oould thus dispose of more than 
eighty millions of people. Never, sinee the fell of the Roman 
empire, had so great a part of Europe been subjeot to the will 
of one man. Austria was his ally through fear as well as by 
femily connexion i Russia, through prudence and self-interest. 

In Sweden, General Bernadette had been chosen Crown Prince, 
and, after obtaining Napoleon's consent, had repaired to Stock- 
holm. Spain, bleeding at every pore, struggled hard, and ap- 
parently with little hope of ultimate success. Britain alone 
continued tfa defy his power, and held Sicily and Portugal under 
her protection. Such was the political condition of Europe at 
the beginning of 1811. In the month of March of that jlti 
Maria Louisa was delivered of a son, *ho was saluted by Mkr 
poleon as * King of Items,' an ominous title to those Itatiafe* 
who still fancied that the crown of Italy was to bo, so^sritlng 
to Napoleon’s promise, separated from that of France 
Ia MU the first symptoms of coolness between Alemfede* 
end Napoleon manifested themselves. The complaints of the 
Russian landholders against the Contihentid system, which 
prevented their exporting by sea the produce of their vyt 
estates had induced Alexander to testa* a ukase of the filet of 
December, 1810, by which colow find other goods were 
rifiovftd to be introduced into the pert* of Russia, unless they 
tppfitod to belong to subjects of Great Britain. This IgA ^ 
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restriction was of course easily eroded, and the trade with 
England might be said to be in reality opened again. This 
was soon made a ground of complaint on the part of Napoleon, 
^he Russian emperor, on his Aide, complained that his rela- 
tive, the Duke of Oldenburg, had been dispossessed of his 
territory contrary to the treaty of Tilsit. A third subject of 
difference was concerning Poland. Napoleon having^ by the 
peaee of Schonbrunn, united western Gallieia and Cracow to 
tho duchy of Warsaw, seemed to encourage the prospect of 
re-establishing the whole of Poland u an independent etate. 
But there was another and a deeper feeling of mjstrust and 
insecurity on the part of the emperor, and the nobiHty of 
Russia In general, at the evident assumption of unhvrsal dic- 
tatorship by Napoleon, especially since his marriage with an 
Austrian archduchess. At Tilsit he had been willing to sham 
the empire of the world with Russia, but now he would * have 
no brother near his throne. 1 lie summoned Sweden, in an 
imperious manner, to enforce bis decrees against the British 
trade, while his armed vessels and privateers in the Baltic 
seized upon fifty Swedish merchantmen, which were confis- 
cated, upon the charge of contraband trade with England. 
LMj, in January 1812, General Davoust was sent to take 
possession of Swedish Pomerania and the island of Rugen. 
This act of aggression induced the crown prince, Bemadottc, 
to sign a treaty of alliance with the Emperor Alexander in 
March 1812. In the interview between these two princes at 
Abo in Finland, the plan of resistance to Napoleon was settled. 
Russia had not yet declared war, but she reinforced her armies, 
waiting to be attacked. Napoleon waa pouring troops into 
Prussia, Pomerania, and the duohy of Warsaw. 

Some of the older and wiser counsellors of Napoleon bad 
the courage to remonstrate with him, not on the iiyustice, but 
on the impolicy of tills new act of aggression. FouchC pre- 
sented to him an eloquent memorial on the occasion. * 1 re- 
gulate my conduct,' answered Napoleon, ' chiefly by the 
opinion of tuy army. With 800,000 men 1 can oblige all 
Europe to do my bidding. 1 will destroy all English influ- 
ence in Russia, and then Spain will easily fall. My destiny 
is not yet accomplished ; my present situation is but the out- 
line of a picture, which 1 must fill up. 1 must make one 
nation out of all the European states, and Paris must be the 
capital of the world. There must be oil over Europe but one 
code, one court of appeal, one currency, one system of weights 
and measures. Am 1 to blame if the great power which I 
have already attained forces me to assume the dictatorship of 
the world t’ (Fouchft's Memoir*.) To De Pradt at Dresden 
he said, 1 1 will destroy Russian influence in Europe. Two 
battles will do the business, the Emperor Alexander will come 
on his knots, and Russia shall bo disarmed. Spain costs me 
very dear : without that 1 should be master of the world ; but 
when I become such, my son will have nothing to do hut to 
retain my place.' In calmer times, and oiler tho full experi- 
ence of disappointment, we find him confirming the sentiments 
which he had expressed ou the former memorable occasions. 
After his return from Elba, he said to Bcj\)amin Constant, 1 1 
desired the empire of the world, and who in my situation would 
not f The world invited me to govern it; sovereigns and sub- 
jects vied with each other in bending before my sceptre. I 
hqpe rarely found any opposition in France. 1 A nd later at St 
Helena, 1 If I have been on the point of accomplislung the 
universal monarchy. It was without any original design, and 
because I was led to It step after step. The last effort wanting 
to arrive at it seemed ao trifling, was it unreasonable to attempt 
it? . . . But I had no ambition distinct from that of France, 
her glory, her ascendency, her majesty, with which my own 
fe were identified. Had I lived in America, 1 should willingly 
■ have been a Washington: but had Washington been in France, 
Reposed to discord within aud bttaek from without* 1 would 
■tippet defied him to be what he waa In America. 1 .... (Lea 
IkOSies, vol i.) * 1 have been spoiled by success. I have always 
ymtrwne euhunand : from jtny first antttn into life I 


have enjoyed high power ; and circumstances, and my own 
energy of character, have been such, that from the instant I 
gained military superiority, I -acknowledged neither masters ^ 
nor lawB.' (Las Cases, vol. iv. part i.) 

The events of the memorable Russian campaign pf 1812 a tjf 
known to tbe world. We can only refer our readers to the woffle 
of Segor, and of Colonel Boutoulin, aide-de-camp to the Efcp~ 4 

peror Alexander; to the Memoirs of Oginski ; and to the Ration 
account of Captain Laugier, tiff UcdUtni in Jhusia, By cfbault- 
ing these various authorities, a sum of very correct infoAnaiion 
concerning that stupendous catastrophe may be obtajhed* 

Before Napoleon left Paris for the Russian expedition, be 
directed Maret, Duke of Rasssno, to write a letter in Lord 
Castlereagb, proposing negotiations for peace, on theveris of 
the uii poukktiv* He was now wilting to let Sicily nemain 
under Ferdinand, and Portugal under the House of Bhmnza, 
but he insisted on Spain being secured to bis brother Joseph* 

It must be observed, that Lord Wellington had just takenVos- 
eeasion of Bad^joz and Ciudad Rodrigo, and was advancing fyto 
Spain towards Madrid, which he shortly after entered upofc 
gaining the battle of Salamanca. The English minister im-* \ , 

| mediately replied, that England's engagements with the Spanish 
Cortes, acting in the name of King Ferdinand VII., rendered 
the acknowledgment of Joseph impossible. 

The Russian minister, Prince Kourakin, still remained at 
Paris. Early in May he presented an official note to the Duko 
of Bassano, stating that the matters in dispute between the two 
empires might easily be made the sutyect of amicable negotia- 
tions, provided the French troops should evacuate Pomerania 
and tlie duchy of Warsaw, where they could be for no other 
purpose than that of threatening the frontiers of Russia. Na- 
poleon pretended to be exceedingly angry at this demand, 
which he A&id was insolent, adding that he was not used to bo 
addressed in such a style, and to have his movements dictated 
by a foreign sovereign ; and he sent Prince Kourakin his pass- 
ports. On tho 2th of Ma> he himself set off with his empress 
lor Dresden, where he had invited the kings of his own ci ca- 
tion, Bavaria, Wurtembeig, Saxony, Westphalia, and his other 
tributaries, to meet him. The Emperor of Austria also re- 
paired to Dresden with his empress. The King of Prussia 
cams too, as he had just signed a treaty with Napoleon, by 
which he placed 20.000 men at hia disposal in the approaching 
campaign. Austria agreed to furnish 30,000 men to act against 
Russian Poland. Napoleon sent the Count de N&rbonne to 
Wilna, where tbe Emperor Alexander then was, to invite him 
to come to Dresden, but Alexander declined the invitation. 
After brilliant festivals, Napoleon quitted Dresden for Thom, 
where he arrived on the 2nd of June. His immense anny waa 
assembled chiefly between tho Vistula and tbe Niemcn, which 
latter river formed the boundary of the Russian empire. There 
were 270,000 French, 80,000 Germans of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, 30,000 Poles under Prince Poniatowski, 20,000 
Italians under Eugene, and 20,000 Prussians. On the 22nd of 
June Napoleon issued a proclamation to his soldiers, saying, 

‘ that the second war of Poland had begun. The fate of Rusaia 
must be ftilfilled. Let us cross tbe Niemcn, and carry the war 
into her own territory.' On tho 24th and 26th of June Napo- 
leon's anny, in three large masses, crossed the Niemen, and: 
entered Lithuania without meeting with any opposition. The 
Russian army, uuder General Barclay de Tolti, 120,000 strong, 
evacuated Wilna, and retired to the banks of the Dwina. An- 
other Russian army, 80,000 strong, under Prince Bagration, 
was stationed near the Dnieper. On the 28th of June Napo- 
leon entered Wilna, where he remained till the tilth of July. 

He there received a deputation from the diet of the duchy of 
Warsaw, entreating him to proclaim the union and independ- 
ence of Poland. Napoleon's answer was still cold and cau- 
tious : he told them that he had guaranteed to the Emperor of 
Austria the part of Poland which he still retained ; that for 
the rest they must depend chiefly on their own efforts. (De 
Pradt, dmbmtmk dt Psfoguc.) 
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In foe mean time, the French soldiers treated Lithuania as 
an enemy's country. The provision* ordered by Napoleon to 
follow his army not having arrived, and the Russian* having 
^removed all the storey theFreneh «n<^ German soldiers vent 

B anudusg, plundering alike the maftahmi the no* 
i the hub) offoe peasants, feedingtheir homes on fhe 
tn, violating the, women* and fculihg those who re- 
ach treatment (Qgintki SadSegurJ Lithuania, a 
thinly-inhabited coimtry,wkicbhad suffered firm 
tmmst of the precedfogyear (1811), was utterly do* 
At the same time, dbotga ftfr a tto n anddcmoraKra- 
tion spfoad fearfully thrqhgtwut the eiwmoua masses of ; the 
invaded}* dforase thinned thcir rankaj 25,000 patients wgra 
crowd# vithtn Wilna in a few weeks, whw^tbefe was not ao- 
mm^fidnlSon hr one-third of the numbqr?"Wvy rains ten- 
dered^the roads impassable^ and 10,000 horeesdfere lost 
Jjfinr partial engagements at Mohilow and Witepak, the 
RgMians continued their retreat upon Smolensk, in the in- 
terior of Russia. Napoleon determined to follow them. * For- 
/ ward marches alone,* he observed, 4 cap keep suoh a vast army 
J in its present condition together} to halt or retire would be the 
signal of dissolution. It is an. army of attack, not of defenoe » 
an army of operation, not of position. We must advance upon 
Moscow, and atrike a blow in order to obtain peace, or resting 
quarters and supplies.* (Segur.) He crossed the Dnieper, 
and entered Russia Proper with about 180,000 men, leaving a 
body of reserve at Wilna and the corps of Macdonald on the 
l)wina, towards Riga.,. In his march through Lithuania, 
no less than 100,000 men had dropped off from his ranks, 
and were either dead or eiok, or had been taken prisoners by 
the Cossacks, or were straggling and marauding about the 
country. 

On the 10th of August the two hostile armies met under 
the walls of Smolensk. Rut the Russians, after carrying off 
or destroying the provisions, and allowing tinio to thelnha- 
bitanls to remove themselves, evacuated Smolensk, which 
their rear-guard set on lire. They continued their retreat upon 
Moscow, and Napoleon followed them. The battle of Boro- 
dino, near the bauks of the river Moskwa, was fought on the 
7th of September. The two armies were nearly equal in 
numbers, 120,000 each. After a dreadful slaughter on both 
sides, the Russian general sounded a retreat, and the French 
were left in possession of the bloody field i but the French 
P* took hardly any prisoners or guns: 15,000 Russians and 
> about 10,000 Frenchmen lay dead. Next day the Russian 
army continued its retreat; and on the Hlhof September it 
traversed the city of Moscow, which most of the inhabitants 
had already evacuated. On that same day the French 
entered Moscow, and found it deserted, except by the convicts 
and some of the lowest class, who lingered behind for the sake 
of plunder. On the evening of this day a fire broke out in 
the Coachmakers’ street, but it was put down in the night On 
the next day, the 15th, Napoleon took up his residence in thg 
Kremliu, the ancient palace of the Tzara, On the following 
night the fire burst out again in different quarters of ihe city, 
and no exertions of the French could stop it : the wind spread 
the flames all over the city, and on the third day Napoleon 
was obliged to leave the Kremlin, where he was in imminent 
danger. The fire raged till the 19th, when it abated, after 
destroying 7682 houses, about four-fifths of the town# This 
burning of Moscow has been attributed to a premeditated 
plan of the Russians; but Count Rostopehin, the governor, 
has denied this positively. * Several individuals/ he pays, 
* set fire to their own houses, rather than leave them in pos- 
session of the invaders, and the French soldiers seeking for 
plunder, or for wine or spirits in the cellars, wherstbeygot In- 
toxicated, did the rest* (La Viriti nr Vfwcm&e 4$ Mnnm, 
* par le Comte Rostopehin, Paris, 1821) . 

The markets of Moscow used to be the 

Immediate neighbourhood, but from a considerable distance in 
the interior, and especially from the southern districts towards 


Kaluga, where the Russian army was now potted. The French 
therefore could get no provisions, and they were obliged to livo 
chiefly on the flesh of their horses, which was salted down. 

Napoleon remained among the ruins of Moscow for five 
weeks. He had sent Laurlston to the Russian head-quarters 
with a letter for the Emperor Alexander; the latter waa for- 
warded ft* Petersburg, hut no answer watre&mcdL Napoleon . 
was deprived fo lds calculations upon the temper df Alexander, 1 

and of the Russian people. At last, on ihe 19th of October, ■, 
seeing noehaaee of snaking pesos, Napoleon began IfomtvcaL 
The weather* was fete and moderately sold. He v attemptedfirat 
to retire by Kaluga, where he expected to And fort 

the stourattstehoe whfoh he experienced aft MifoVaiesfovete ' 
induced' him reluctantly to turn again tofoe rotdbyVareU 
and Viasma to Smolensk, by frhfoh W advamk ( H« 
wts closely fallowed by the Russian ar^r, thit ftes mors eib» 
peolally harassed by swarms Of Cossacks under foe Herman 
Pbtoff IIU rear divisions had aharp engageroents at fleets^ 
and at the passage of the Wop. (GP Italia# fo Jfoaris ) , V 

army rapidly dwindled away, through fatigue, privetfo^&d [{ 
the constant attacks of the Cossacks. It had left; 

129,000 strong, but was now reduced to one-half that number ;<# 
of fighting men: the rest formed a eonfosed and disorderly f, 
mass in the rear, with an immense train of baggage and t 
artillery. In this condition they wore overtaken oft the 6th of 
November by the Russian winter, which in that year set In 
earliet than usual. The emaciated frames of 'the soldiers and 
horses could not resist this fresh enemy, and they dropped by. 
thousands on the road, where they were soon buried under the * 
snow. The bitter frosty nights killed thousands more i but the 
winter only completed the destruction of the army which had 
begun during the advance in the summer. The wretchedness 
and sufibriuga of the retreat from Moscow must be road in 
the works already referred to. The French at last reached 
Smolensk, where they found their stores. Many of the soldiers 
had not tasted a piece of bread or biscuit since they had passed 
through that town throe months before. On the 14th of No- 
vember Napoleon left Smolensk with about 40,000 men abb 
to carry arms. His rear divisions hud now to sustain repeated 
attacks from the Russians, and when lie arrived at Orcsa, In 
Lithuania, he had only 12^KX>men with arms in their hands. 

Of 40,000 horses there were hardly .1000 left. In this plight 
he reached the banka of the Berezina, where he Was Joined by 
a corps of reserve of nearly 50,000 men, under Victor and 
Oudinot The passage of the Berezina, on the 26th and 27th 
of November, cost him about one-half of his army thus rein- 
fosced. On the 3rd of December Napoleon arrived at Malo- 
deezno, whence he issued the famous 29th bulletin, whioh 
came like a dap of thunder to awaken Europe. This time lie 
told the whole truth in all its sternness * except the guards, ho 
had no longer an army. At Smorgoni, where he arrived on the 
5th of December, he took leave of his generals, left the com- 
mand of the army, such as it was, to Murat, and set off in a 
sledge with Caulainoourt to return to Paris. He arrived at 
Warsaw on the 10th, where he had that curious conversation 
with De Prat . which the Utter has so humorously related. 
Continuing his route, be passed through Dresden on the 14th, / 
and arrived at Paris on the 18th of December at night The V 
remains of his unfortunate army were collected by Munit on - 
the line of the Vistula. The report of the chief of the staff; 
Berthler, dated the loth of December, gives a dismal picture 
of the sfote of the troops after Napoleon left them i— ‘Plunder, 
insubordination, and disorganization have reached the highest 
pitch. 1 Tie loss of the French and their auxiliaries in this 
campaign la reckoned by Boutoorlin at 125,000 skin, 132,000 
dead of fatigue, hunger, disease end cold, and 103,000 ^pri- 
soners, including 3,000 officers and' 48 generals. The * St. 
Petersburg Gazette* stated thatf^jft bodbs burnt in the spring 
after tiic thaw, in Russia Props^ul' Lithuania, amounted to ; 
3OM00, of which of coorae n/eeiisidstiibb proportion w«hko 
Russ i an s. In the end the adjoining 
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g^QQOdead bodies were said to have been found, The French 
left behind them 000 pieces of cannon and 25,000 waggons, 
fflirfrftiir, fee. 

Napoleon, after his return to Paris, exerted himself to recruit 
b{s army hy Oresh conscriptions, hy drafting the national gauds 
into his skflefan battalions, by recalling all the men whom he 
fould spare (bam Spain, and by send i ng the sailors of his Sect 
' to eerv# on Wd. Ho thus ooBegfad again in Germany, fa Ufa 
fpting jjjjf lOjfa, an army of 860,000 man. The King of Pros* 
4 a hid near ajUfd himself fa Atatander, and the allies had 
idmftsdaifiif afthe WH Austria remained neutral; she 
flftrsd hnr wdintlpn* hut Napoleon would heal of no cession 

• on hi* |Me& eit^ Xtaiyi os Spain. He Jbon after 

repaired#) Gsrfaany, where he fought and won the battle of 

May, Whwt Russians and Prussians 
ff t H On die Slat he attacked them again at^fautaen, and 

* obliged ft cm fa wtfa. Rut these victories led to no decisive 
resultsj the allies retired In good order, and lost few prisoners 

' and no guns* Bonaparte bitterly complained of this, and bis 
geaends observed to each other, that these were no longer the 
daye of Wt*?Dg 9 , AurterUti, or Jena, when one battle decided 
.{die frfa of the wt|. On the 22nd of Hay, In another engage- 
ment with the retreating allies, Duroc, his old and moat frith- 
v fht companion, who was one of the few personally attached to 
are* atruoh by a cannon-ball and dreadfully mangled. 
The dying man waa tahen to the house of a clergyman near 
the spot, .Napoleon, went to sec him, and was deeply affected* 
, s ft was the only instance in which he refused to attend to the 
military report* which were brought to hhn. * Everything to- 
morrow,* waa his answer to his aides-de-camp. He had a few 
days before lost another of his old brother-officers, Bessitrea. 

An armistice was now agreed to on the 4th of June, and 
Bonaparte returned to Dresden, where Mettemlch came with 
fash offers of mediation on the part of Austria. Austria pro- 
/ posed, as a principal condition, that Germany should be evacu- 
ated by the Flench, and the boundaries of rise French empire 
should be fixed, at the Rhine, as Napoleon himself had repeat- 
edly declared. But Napoleon would not hear of giving up the 
new departments which be had annexed a a frr aa Hamburg and 
JUtbeek, nor would he resign the Protectorate of Germany. 
This led to a warm discussion, in which Napoleon said he only 
Wished Austria to remain neutral while he fought the Russians 
and Prussians, and he offered to restore to her the Illyrian pro- 
vinces as the price of her neutrality. Metternich replied that 
things hid come to that pass that Austria could no longer re- 
m gi n neutral t she must be either with Franco or against 
, France i that Germany had been long enough tormented by 
ttfyfe wars, and it was time she should be left to rest and to 
nati onal independence. The conferences however were carried 
j1Kp.it Prague, without any agreement being come toi said in 
i b thgmidflt of this the armistice expired, on the 10th of August, 
s’ wndbAuatria Joined the allies. 

* '} ■ Aperies of battles were fought about Dresden on the 24th, 
4M^sad 27th of August, between the Austrians and Prussians 
■ 4 m gm side# and the French on the other, in which (he latter 
had the advantage. But in pursuing the allies into Bohemia, 
Vandammfr with a corps of 30,000, was surrounded and 
made prisoner with 8000 men at Culm, Oudinot was like- 
wise worsted at faosa Becren by the Swedes and Prussians 
under Bernadette. Key, who Was sent by Napoleon to replace 
Oudinot, lost the battle of Donnewiti, on the 6 th of September, 
near Berlin. On the Katsbaeh, in Silesia, Blueher routed the 
French apposed to him. The month of September passed In 
desultory warfare, Napoleons armies losing ground and 
On every side. Bavaria made a separate peace with 
? Afapiu The Saxons and other dcfftom tfaope fccgaafo for* 
French cause. At last, after a pafafid struggle be- 
tfajfa pride and necessity, Napoleon w*a obliged to begin hit 
;r*rtre^opon Xicipsig, followed by the allies. At Asiya % he 
- Vkfarrolccd to make a final stands « One victory to mid, 

v ■ fifai tyw&p fofcM |riir be his/ On 


the first baftla of Leipzig took plaee* H was fought galUnrty 
on bofo sMsa, but the allies had now a great superiority fa 
numbers, and the French were driven close upon the ramparts 
of the town. The 17th passed without fighting! on the 18th 
the battle w*A renewssS the Frenchdiviaions loat groundrand f 
bodty of tOfflO Saxon* left thwnand went over to the maam \ c 
N^feennowmadfehfr disposiritmi to efibriJussetrsfafagifa; 
the Rhine. But while his e»ny wa* filing put of iMyMkfM 
long bridge, or rather a succession of bridges, fa the afay 
of (he loth, the allies forced their, way Into the townpftsi a 
desperate resistance, and rite bridge being blown nrafafMO 
Frenchmen were obliged to surrender prisoners of wan The 
retreat from Leipzig was nearly as dimatrouafa J&Maon 
as (hat from Moscow. His army was completely fiiaamrixed. 

He was boweveyUhie to fight bisway at Hanau, on the ftl of 
October, throng fhf Bavarian*, hi* late aHiee, who now mated 
to oppose his passage. At last be reached the Bhine,andM^ 
ing over the TO, WO or 80^600 men, all that remained oujjjjgf 
an army of 850,000, with which he had begun the campdfam 
he placed them on the left bank while he set out for Parle;\ 
where he arrived on the 2th of November. (For the particulars \ 
of this hard -contested campaign of 1813, see Odeleben'a 
narrative.) About 80,000 men left in the Prussian garri- 
sons of Msgdebuift Danzig, Stettin, fro., surrendered to the 
allies. 

The enormous losses and reverses of the French armies, and 
the approach of the allies to the frontiers of France, produced 
a strong feeling of dissatisfaction in that country. The legis- 
lative body showed for the first rime a spirit of opposition to the 
headlong system of Napoleon. A committee was appointed to 
draw up a report on the state of the nation ; Raynouard, Laind, 
Gallois, and other members who had a character for independ- 
ence, were of the committee. The report which they laid 
before the legislative body, on the 28th of December, 1813, 
expressed a desire for peace consistent with the honour and 
welfare of France, and a wish to know what steps the emperor , 
had taken to attain so desirable an object ; and it ended by say- 
ing, that * while the government will take the moat effective 
measures for the safety of the country, his majesty should be 
entreated to maintain and enforce the entire and constant exe- 
cution of the laws which ensure to the French citizens the 
rights of liberty, property, and seourity, and to the nation the 
flee exercise of its political rights.* The legislative body by a 
large majority ordered the report to be printed. This was a 
language which Napoleon had not been used to. He imme- 
diately ordered the doors of the hall of the legislative body to 
be closed and guarded by soldiers, and the copies of the report 
to be seized at the printer's. On the 31st an imperial dcorec 
sojourned the legislative body. On the 1st of January, 1314, 
several members of the legislative body having appeared at hia 
levee, he gave vent to his ill humour in a violent and coarse 
address *, told them that they were not the representatives of the 
nation, but only the representatives of the individual depart- 
ments ! that he waa the only representative of the people; that 
their report and the address founded upon it were seditious s 
that they ought not thus publicly to have commented on hia 
conduct) and he ended by saying— ? France stands more in 
need of me than I stand fa need of France.' The senate, more 
subservient, had already pasted a decree for a new conscription 
of 300,000 men, including all those who had escaped the con- 
scriptions of former years. The taxes were at the same rime 
ordered to be doubled; but the people were weary of these 
never-ending sacrifices, and in many departments it was found 
difficult to collect either men or money. Napoleon’s dispos- 
able army on the Rhine amounted to no more than 70,000 or 
80,600 men, and he had fa contend with twice that number, 
beside* numerous reinforcements which were hastening through 
Germany. Meantime conferences were held at Chfittilon, fa 
wfaebthe allies proposed to fix the limits of France as they 
Wen fa 1762, that la fa say, with the exclusion of Helgfam; 
hutNapofafavwuH «wtl»tcnto this, It was hit last chance 
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.ter**** 4* tiie end ofJamiaiy 1814, Napoleon begti» H* 
campaign which hteliM e$miU|^(d by tacticians as thatia 
which he most strikingly diapisytd^ atmkklmg pwittlfrw, 
military combinations, ijp$tiity.af f xia^^ 

For mowthaa twomoetbs 1* baldaibsy the 
i amain* of ifoe «* 

. attack a&ote; Mai'W ^ 

t rwoVerii* bte atemgth the next day. (d fm pa frt gf fle 

r #* ^WW MoA 

, Mi mo ir u jwor *"#*£&&&& Ufy*mp*: A f 

ui the add* am too many •!»$* him. Hya M £ 
the placed himself infretew: of rite •*%*** the 
L npoa Faria, aadgftex* haid4ougbt battle, on 
[ of March, took p o se cs s iou of the wholattno ofdefonce 
i that ciiyon the north-eastern aide. The 
F i kit it for lioi*, And Joseph Bonaparte, after the 
^ oftht 36th, quitted Pariaalao. Ma rshal M a im ontasbed 
P ail anwiatioo*. and this led to the capitulation of Paris* 
i the Emperor AlexandcrondtheKing of Proton entered 
i the Slat! amidst the loud acclamation* ot the Parisian*. 

' Napoleon hearing of the attack upon Pern, had fallen hack to 
therelief of the capital, but it was too late* He met near Fon- 
tainebleau the columns of the gsrrisdn, which were evacuating 
the city. Hie own generals told him that he ought *0w fo 
abdicate, aa the allied sovereigns had declared that theywou$d 
no longer treat with him* A decree of the senate also declared 
that Napoleon Bonaparte, in consequence of sundry arbitrary 
acts and violations of the constitution (which were specified 
and classed under various heads in the preamble to the decree), 
and by his refusing to treat with the alHee upon honourable 
conditions, had forfeited the throne and the right of inheritance 
established in his family, and that the people and the army of 
France were freed from their oath of allegianoe to him* A pro- 
visional government was formed, consisting qf Talleyrand, 
Bournonville, Dalberg, and others. Upon this, Bonaparte, 
after much reluctance, and upon his generals refusing to join 
him in a last desperate attempt upon Paris, which he medi- 
tated, signed the act of abdication at Fontainebleau ontbe 4th 
of April, 1814. In this first act there was a reservation in 
favour of the rights of the empress and of bis son. By a second 
act however he * renounced unconditionally* for himself and his 
heirs the throne of France and Italy. The Emperor Alexander 
proposed that he should retain the title of emperor with the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba, and a revenue of six millions 
of francs to be paid by France. This was agreed to by Prussia 
and Austria; and England, though no patty to the treaty, 
afterwards acceded to it On the 20th of April, Napoleon, after 
taking an affectionate leave of his generals and his guards, 
left Fontainebleau for Elba. He ran some danger from the 
populace in passing through Provence, but arrived safe at 
Frcjus, where he embarked on Board the British frigate the 
Undaunted, and on the 4th of May landed At Porto Ferrajo, 
in the island of Elba. (See, for the history of oil these fotns^J 
actions in France, Baron Fain, ManutcrU de 1814. See also the * 
Narrative qf Napoleon Bonaparte 1 e Journey from Fontainebleau 
to Ere jut in April 1814, by Count Truehses Waldburg, attend- 
ant Prussian commissary.) Napoleon's interview on the coed 
with Augereau, who had issued an abusive proclamation against 
him, and other curious particulars concerning Napoleon's con- 
duct on his joumoy, are contained in the latter work. 

Napoleou remained in the Island of Elba about ten months. 
At first he seemed reconciled to his lot: he set about making 
roads,. and improving the fortifications; but after some months 
he was observed to become more reserved, gloomy, sttd'foe* ; 
quently absent and lost in thought. He wes,mfo?ti4tthe 
tune, engaged in secret correspondence 
France and Italy. During so many years ''oiaapp^paa^, 
attended by most splendid 
many adherent*? men whose fartunewhfcdtfp 
most of whom had lost their emoluments arid _ 

Ml The hold and a*pirfo$, thereekteesaiiti 
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which left at Napoleon's disposal thousands of offices 
sad situations with which to reward his partisans. He old 
soljffiem, to whom the camp had become a home, regretted 
him who used to lead them $om victory to victory, affording 
tfcemAee quartern,* continual change of scenery, and pleasant 
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trigues carried on , with Elba.) ^ f ^ 

On tiie 26 th of Febrw^lfcU, Ntfoofcbn;4 
about 1000 men of his oldgttard*, wkeh*d Jr 
Elba* and landed on % 1st of llo^'Ajiu - 
Fr^ua. At Grenoble tim : lim 'dfdbetlnn 
placet Colonel Labedoytee, cummondhigtitel^V - 
the line, joined Napoleon? the rad of thetoitwhtol 
a triumphant one*: The Bourbons wm f 
whole army. Marshal Noy, who Was sent by 
to stop Napoleon's progress, went ova* to bimtbdt Meedo- 
nald and Msrroont, and- several otiterMstoffiri*,^ 
ful to the oath they hod taken to the kin* 
kept aloof from N apeleon ; but the Bourbons hatinq titM>ps |n^ 
which they could depend* Napoleon arrived at the TuitejtM 
on the 20th of March, Louis XVIII, having left tike capital 
early in the morning by the toad to Flanders. Napoleon's 
return to Paris wss accompanied with the acclamations of the 
military, and the lower classes in the suburbs ; but the great 
body of the citizens looked on astounded and aflentz he wtta 
recalled by a party, but evidently not by the body of tike 
nation. 

The Congress of Vienne was still sitting, when Talleyrand 
laid before them the nows of Bonaparte's landing at Cannes. 
They immediately agreed to join again their forces, in order 
to frustrate his attempt, and to maintain entire the execution , 
of the treaty of Paris, of the 30th of May, 1814, modeiritii 
France under tiie constitutional monarchy of the Bourbon 
dynasty. The Austrian, Hussion, and Prussian armies, which 
hod evacuated France, resumed their march towards the fron- 
tiers of that country. * '\l 

Napoleon found, on his return to Paris, that he could n«ir 
resume the unlimited authority which he had before his abdi- 
cation. The republicans and constitutionalists who had at* 
slated, or not opposed his return, with Carnot, Foucbt, Ben- 
jamin Constant, and his own brother Linden at their heed, 
would support him only on condition of his reigning as a con- 
stitutional sovereign s he therefore proclaimed a constitution 
under the title of 1 Acte additfonnel *ux Constitution* de. 
r Empire,' which greatly resembled tile charter granted 
Louis XVIII. the year before. Them were to be an beredftti#; 
chamber of peers appointed by the emperor, a d>«oM^ 
representatives elected by the electoral colleges, and to 1 
I vmti toUy five jmn, by whloh all tun wew to N .wtNt , 
ifiJaWip ware i»' b« retponsibl#, inwagiiS, 

afpMi<M »** wki«owW4H» 1 

;tep i.i Aj(. u gut Fwnch nation ■ 

tPsafegaateaBm 1 !; 
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assembled an army of about 125,000 men, chiefly old troops, 
of whom 25,000 were cavalry, and 350 pieces of cannon, with 
which he advanced upon Charleroi, on the 15th of June. 
Key, Soult, and Grouchy held commands under Napoleon. 
On the 16th Napoleon attacked in person Marshal Blucher, 
who was posted with 80,000 men at Ligny y and drove him 
hack with great loss. At the same time he sent Key against 
pert of the English army at Quaire Bras, which, after sustain- 
ing a severe attack, retained possession of the Add. In 
the morning of the 17th, the Duke of Wellington, in con- 
sequence of Btacher’s retreat, fell back with his army to the 
position of Waterloo. Napoleon followed him, after des- 
patching, on the 17th, Grouchy, with a body of 30,000 men, 
to follow the retreat of the Prussians. (Grouchy’s Oferroo- 
fiotu ear ia Relation de la Campagne do 1815, pat U 06- 
niral Oourgaud t Philadelphia, 1818.) On the 18th the fa- 
mous battle of Waterloo took place. Napoleon’s army on 
the Held was shout 75,000: Wellington’s force opposed to 
consisted of 54,000 men actually engaged at Waterloo, 
the rest, about lfl,Q0O, being stationed near Halle, end co- 
vering the approach to Brussels on that side. There were 
32,000 British soldiers, including the German Legion i the 
met was composed of Belgians, Dutch, and Nassau troops. 
The events of the battle are well known. The French made 
several furious attacks with infantry and cavalry upon the 
British line, gained some advantages, and took possession of 
La Haye Sainte, but all the efforts of their cavalry hould not 
break the British squares. In these repeated attacks, the French 
cavalry was nearly destroyed. At six o'clock Bulow’s Prus- 
sian corps appeared on the Held of battle, and soon after lllu- 
oher came in person with two more corps. N apoleon now made 
a last desperate effort to break the English line, before the Prus- 
sians could act : he directed his guard, which had not yet taken 
part in the action, to advance in two columns against the Eng- 
lish. They were received with a tremendous Are of artillery 
and musketry ; they attempted to deploy, but m so doing be- 
came confosed, and at last, gave way. Napoleon, who was 
following with his eye, through a spy -glass, the motions of his 
favourite guards, turned pale and exclaimed, * They are mixed 
together l’ and galloped off the field. (See and compare the 
various accounts of the battle of Waterloo, by English, French, 
and Prussian military writers : among the rest, Captain Prin- 
gle of the Engineers; Captain Batty ; Baron Muffling, under 
the assumed initials of C. de W., IDstoire de la Campagne de 
V Jr nth Anglaue vt de V Amite Pruetieme en 1815, Stuttgart, 
1817 ; Gourgaud’s Narrative qf the I Vat qf 1815, with Grou- 
chy's important comments upon it ; Foy, Campagne de 1815 ; 
N^poleou’s own account in Montholon and Las Cases, and in 
the i itfamree Hutoriquee, published by O’Meara ; Noy’s Letter 
to the Duke qf Otranto , Paris, 1815 ; Rogniat's account of the 
battle, and the account in Sir W. Scott’s Life of Napoleon.) 

The French accounts are evidently inaccurate as to several 
ciroumsianoes of the battle. One thing is certain, that Na- 


poleon attacked the English repeatedly, with all his force, and 
Was repulsed, with the loss of the flower of his troops : that 
after tbs last attack by his guards, at seven in the evening, 
which also foiled, he had no reserve left \ and the arrival of 
Blucher with forth troops «n the field of battle, changed the 
repulse into a total defeat The astonishing firmness of the 
British infantry (to which several French generals, and Foy 
among the rest, have paid an eloquent tribute of praise) gained 
w foe day j Bonaparte's army Bed in dreadful confusion, pursued 
y by the Prussians, and lost cannon, baggage, and all The loss 
tho English was 15, 000 m«a (n killed and woun^d. On the 


gape day Grouch) was engaged At Waste, thirteen ntUetdft* 
with one division of the Brtsrian.arisiy, which gave him 
employments while the ether 'SfOrt im ^BririoOs were 
to Waterloo. His order* were Prusrians, 

gfefeeter he ‘met them, 

t to have undestotjAtowiffiMp dtlm 

fiRwrtgHrtrtsk .* 1 W'aJ&v 




The battle of Waterloo finally closed a war, or rather i cue- * 
cession of wars, which had lasted wife little interruption far 
twenty-three years, begfening with 1791 As to these wars, 
Napoleon is only 'Strictly accountable for those winds took/' 
plsee after he had attained supreme power in Jfpngrfe to wgp v 
of thfin, such as those of Ifpcto «tad of Russia, he iacMqUjp 

the aggressor. Whether he did not likewise give suffieien|ipto- 
voeatta to those which Austria, England, and Prusofojiignd 
against him, the reader must judge for himself Hfedemfoto- 
don to be the dictator, the umpire of all Europe, left mmanee 
of national independence to any oouarty ; if he had Jl 
all Eutope, he would have reverted to his old scbezfoi of the 
conquest of the East Even his peace estebhrimtentdfo^pQS- 
lag him ever to have been at peace, was to consist ofdhatmy 
of 800,000 men, besides 400,000 of reserve. (Monfoplon’i 
Memofre qf Napoleon , vol. i.) During the ten years of mi* 
pire, he raised by conscription two millions one hundrealmd 
seventy-three thousand men, of whom two-thirds, at the 
perished in Toreign lands, or were maimed for life. Set tife 
Memoir* of Larrey, one of the ehief surgeons of his army, on 
this frightful waste of human life. * 

After the defeat of Waterloo, Napoleon, having given his 
brother Jerome directions to rally the remains of foe army, 
hurriSd baok to Paris. The house of representatives declared 
itself permanent, and demanded his abdication. Lucien ap- 
peared before foe bouse, and spoke eloquently of the former 
services of his brother, and of foe claims which he had on the 
gratitude of France. ‘ We have followed your brother (an- 
swered Lafayette) over the sends of Africa, and through the 
frozen deserts of Russia ; the whitened bones of Frenchmen 
scattered over every part of the globe bear witness to our long 
fidelity to him. 1 Lucien made no impression on foe assembly. 
He advised bis brother to dissolve the chamber, Napoleon re- 
fused : it would be the signal/ he said, 4 of civil war.’ The 
house of peers had adopted the same views as the lower house. 
There was but one man, it was openly stated, between France 
and peace. Napoleon signed his second abdication on the 32nd 
of June ; but this time it was of his own accord, and against 
the advice of his intimate friends, Carnot, Lucien, and others. 
{Msponee de Lucien aux Mtmoire* de La marque.) The ab- 
dication was in favour of his son, Napoleon 11. A provisional 
government was appointed by the chambers, and they required 
that Napoleon should leave France, and embark at Rochefort 


for the United States. General Becker was appointed to es- 
cort him to Rochefort, where he arrived on the 3rd of July. 
AU this did not take place, however, without many violent 
Altercations in the chambers, and much reluctance on the part 
of Napoleon; for which, see Hobhouae’s Letter* from Pan* 
dating the loot Reign of Napoleon , and Chabulon’s Hut or y if 
the 100 Days, The allies, who entered Paris on the 7th of 
July, refused to acknowledge Napoleon's right to abdicate iu 
favour of lus son, and on the following day Louis XV 11 1, re- 
entered foe capital, and resumed the government. 

Napoleon at Rochefort, seeing that the whole country around 
him waa submitting to the Bourbons, and finding that he had 
no chanoe of escaping by sea, through the vigilance of the 
English cruisers stationed along the coast, sent Count Las 
Cases and Savary to Captain Maitland, who commanded the 
English ship Bellerophon, to ask for leave to proceed to Ame- 
rica, either in a French or a neutral vessel. Captain Maitland 
replied, 'That his instructions forbade this, but that if Na- 
poleon chose to proceed to England, he would take him there 
on hoard the Bellerophon, without, however, entering into any 
premise as to foe reception he might meet with there, as be 
was In total ignorance of foe intentions of foe British govern- 
ment as to hi* future disposal.’ (Captain Maitland’s statement 
of the whole transaction.) This offer was made by Captain 
Maitland, in hia second interview with Las Cases, on foe 14th 
of Jnly | and Napoleon had already, the dayfaefore, written a 
letter, addressed to foe Prince Regent of England, saying that 
Mm came, Whs Ihetonteries, to claim foe hospitality of foe 
iBritlfonOoSdaazrtfo^lfieatefiricm of its laws.* Cantata Mata. 


Lira Op MfQMMV BONAPARTE. 


land ta -CknMtml Oo«i«ma to Bnslmd wrtta 

«hb repea ft* at te nine time tobfan 

♦that haw*s to «4i«i3jfe 

Bonaparte In England, where h* must coamder himself at ft* 
i of the ftiuoe Regent/ On the 15th NopoUenieft 
srt and gone 0* board fte Belkropbon wflft hi* Mb* 
P ap t ahi fmHjt the qedmtjjp* 

ijreftty *f ytat prince andyofex tare.' Ont^MA. 
►enteredTtoW. a* of JnJy ( Admiral Lord 

id Sic Henry Rental »*B« decretory of state, earn 
| the Beflerophon, to sxtfthtume tolftn the fina) retain- 
3 British governmentr-^ th® Island 6f$t H<ta*a 
hit fixture re«id*ne* Napoleon protected against 
jnination, laid he was not a prisoner of war* that he 
i as a voluntary passenger on hoard tfc® Betterephon, 
i wished to be allowed to remain in England as a private 
elgfeen. On the 0th of August however Napoleon frankly ac- 
knowledged to Captain Maitland, that 1 he had certainly made 
*bo conditions on coming on hoard the Better ophon, that he had 
only claimed hoapitahty, and that he had no reason to com- 
plain of the Captain's conduct, which had been that of a man 
of honour.' On the 7th Napoleon removed from the Bettero- 
phon to the Northumberland, Sir George Cockbum'sfiag ship, 
which was appointed to carry him to St Helena. (For the 
particulars of Bonaparte's voyage, his landing at St Helena, 
hie residence, first at Briars and afterwards at Longwood— of 
his altercations, first with Sir G.Cockbum, and afterwards with 
Sir Hudson Lowe, wo must refer our readers to the minute 
work of Count Las Cases.) He landed at St Helena On the 
10th of October, 1815. 

By a convention signed at Pans on the 20th of August, 
1815, between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
the custody of Napoleon's person was intrusted to the Bntish 
government, and commissioners were appointed by Russia, 
Austria, and France, to reside at St Helena to look after his 
safe detention In July 1816, General Sir Hudson Lowe 
arrived at St Helena as governor of the island From the 
very first interview Bonaparte behaved uncivilly, or rather in 
sultinglv, to that officer, and thia treatment was repeated with 
aggravation at every subsequent opportunity One of Napo- 
leon's great grievance was being styled General Bonaparte 
another, hit not being allowed to stroll about the island un- 
attended by a Bntish officer. He was allowed a space mea- 
suring eight and afterwards twelve miles m circumference 
round Longwood, through which he might range at his plea- 
sure, beyond these limits he was to be accompanied by an 
officer But the real grievance was that of being detained as a 
prisoner at all The governor however had no power to remedy 
these subjects of complaint Vanous minor matters of dispute*] 
with the governor were laid hold of by Bonaparte and his at- 
tendants, as if with the view of keeping alive an interest In 
the public mind in favour of the exile of St Helena. We 
cannot enter into the particulars of this petty system of warferet 
In which, as it generally happens, both parties may have occa- 
sionally been m the wrong. But it is impossible td Tead even 
Napoleon’s statements, made through Las Cases, Santmi, An- 
tommarebi, and others, without perceiving that there was a de- 
termination on h!s part not to be pleased with anything that 
the governor could do for him, unless he had disobeyed his 
orders. Napoleon's mind was in a state of irritation whenever 
he recurred to the subject of bis confinement, which made him 
querulous and peevish. He seems also to have had, almost to 
the last, some latent hope of making his escape. , jfo otto 
respects the particulars of his life end canter sofioos^t “ 
Helena are highly interesting. He oOtfid, bo 
towards visitors who were ad mit ted t» 
him, as we may see from Kt 
accounts of their Interviews with m 
Napoleon’s health began to be 
tft» no medicines. He also refuged bo 
t he would not ktftmft toft* 



*3 


In September 1810, Dr. Anlommarohi, of the Dpi- 
vanity ef Pisa, came to St Helena as physician, to Napoleon. 
Two clergymen emme also from Italy to act as his chaplain** 
Towards the end of 1820 he grew worse, and remained in * 
Week atate until the following April, when the disease assumed ' 
an alarajtag eha rwrter. It was then that Bonaparte said that 
he belied & wa* the same disorder which killed hhTfrther, 
pugmety, a tofrthut in the pylorus; and ha desired Dr. Antom- 
msrchl to examine bis stomash after his deafrb He made Mb 
waufeavtng Urge bequests to Ite friends aid stttatata 
few*** 4s Napob**), and on fb* M of May, !8$t,th* ihsp- 
kdn Yigpafi administered to Wm^oXtrewmonoi^ Nspdkow 
stated ’that he bettered in 0od»&d m of the 
faher: that be was born a CtfbplK and would ; 
duties of the CaftoHo ohtireh.' On ft* 0th 
being some time delirious, bo breetMl kfy 1 
minutes before six o'clock in the e* *" ‘ “ 

the body was opened by l)r. Abb 
several British staff and medio*) officers, vftfri 
was found to occupy the greater part of fte statotofc 
8th of May h>s remains were Interred with t 
Slone’s Valley, near a ionntan overhung by v 

This had been a ffcvourite spot with Napoleon. 

sion was followed to die grave by the governor, the 
Napoleon's attendants, and all the civil end military awftari- 
ties. The grave was afterwards enclosed by a rafting, and a 
sentry was kept on duty to guard the spot, 

For the acts of Napoleon's intern# admhiislt^k^jieoB»(^- 
Un dea Loia da l' Empire end the Expeai t of hls^mtfcmtej ta 
the state of the finances, see the various GamflMt nsjtag or 
report of the Duke of Gaeta (Gaudin), and Hafi ftpe*****, 
Htetmre FmoncUre de France i for the military insftotioitf*$| 
organization of the army, see Tabkm Petfjfyar et mtUttdm, 
which precedes Foy's History of the Peninsular Waft Also 
Jf amotree tur 1’ Empire, by ThibaudeOu, which i« a eonttnus- 
tion of bis 1 Memoirs on the Consulate j* the Duchess of 
Abrantes’ Minmre * , and the numerous Memoirs of N*po~ 
leon's generals and mimtters. 

Napoleon Fkan^oib, die only son of Napoleon, after his 
father's first abdication m 1814, went with bfe mother to 
Vienna, where he was brought up at the court of his grand- 
father, the Emperor Trends, who made him Duke of Reieh- 
atadt His education was carefully attended to, and he was 
early trained up to the military profession. After passing 
through the various subordinate grades he was made a Heutem 
ant-colonel in June 1831, and he took the command of a bat- 
talion of Hungarian infantry then in garrison at Vienna. H< 
was extremely assiduous in his military duties, but his con* 
stitution was weak , he had grown very tall and slender, and 
symptoms of a consumptive habit bad early shown themselves 
His physioian advised a removal to Schonbrwm, which had at 
first a beneficial effect, but a relapse soon followed f and aftei 
lingering for several months, young Napoleon died on the 
22nd of July, 1882, m the palace of ScHonbrunn, attended by 
bis mother, who had come from Parma to visit him He 
seems to have been generally regretted at the Austrian court, 
especially by his grandfather, the emperor, who had i 
behaved to bun with paternal kindness. There is sn i 
tng account of this young man's short career by M.de ftfa 
Le Due d# BMtiadt, Pans, 1832. 

IH fhg fret sentence of Napoleon’s will, written otojy 
fefrs belfr* hi* death, he says • It is my wfeh tty# up Mg 
mag renege Qtt the banks of the Seine, and tott* jnitatftld 
fwwh jReopfc whom I hare loved do D^^iig thefts 

i tape were* take* towtod % EnQ>Wk 

rofNapitaonumi 

i Ven4tare taupire *, ‘ ’ 
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until M. Thiers became prime minister that steps were token 
to carry the resolution of the Chamber into effect In reply 
to the application of M. Thiers, Lord Palmerston said— 
* The government of her Britannic MijeMy hopes that the 
* promptness of its answer may be considered in France as a 
proof of its desire to blot out the last trace of those national 
animosities which, during the life of the Emperor, armed 
England and France against each other. The British go- 
vernment hopes that if auch sentiments survive anywhere, 
they may be buried in the tomb about to receive the remains 
of Napoleon/ 

On the 13th of May, 1340, the French Chamber was officially 
acquainted with the result of these negotiations, by the Minister 
of the Interior, who announced that Louis-Philippe had ordered 
his son, the Prince de Joinvillc, to proceed to St. Helena. A 
grant of a million fVancs (£40,000) was proposed to the Cham- 
ber by the government to defray the cost of the expedition and 
other expenses connected with the removal of the Emperor's 
remains. A proposition to increase the grant to two million 
francs and one to extend it to five millions were rejected in 
favour of the original sum. On the 7th of July, La Belle 
Poule and La Favorite frigates sailed from Toulon, and on 
the 8th of October they reached St. Helena. The exhuma- 
tion was commenced at midnight on the 15th of the same 
month, And after nine hours of hard labour the coffin was 
reached, and being opened the body of the Emperor was found 
in a singular state of preservation. It had not been embalmed, 
but the dryness of the spot and the care with which the grave 
had been closed had prevented all decay. The lineaments of 
the pallid countenance were still preserved, and the small 
hands retained their whiteness. A procession of the civil and 
military authorities of the island accompanied the body to the 
show, where it was given into the hands of the Prince de Join- 
ville. On the 18th the frigates weighei^anehor, and on the 
3(lth of November arrived in Cherbourg roads. 

On the 8th of December the sarcophagus containing the re- 
mains was transferred from the frigate to the Normandie steam- 
boat, which proceeded up the Seine. Before arriving at Rouen, 
the coffin was placed on board a funeral barge constructed for 
the purpose, and was towed up the Seine by a small steam-boat. 
As the procession moved slowly up the river, all the popula- 
tion of Kouen and the civil and military authorities of the city 
were assembled on the quays to witness the spectacle ; and 
the remainder of the voyage was marked by popular demon- 
strations of a similar nature, the smallest villages exhibiting 
some proof or other of the geueral feeling which hailed the re- 
turn of Napoleon to the soil of France. On the night of the 
14tli of December the flotilla (which consisted of several vessels, 
Mid was accompanied by the Prince de Joinvillc and the sea- 
men of La Belle Poule) reached Courbevoic, a short distance 
from Paris. 1 


The morning of the 15 th opened' gloomily, hut the stm 
afterwards broke forth, gleunfog on the arms and banners of 
the military and the national guard of Paris and the vicinity, 
who were collected in great force. The whole population of 
Paris and the surrounding places flocked towards the barrier; 
of Nsuilly and Courbevoie, to participate in a scene so foil jf 
strdSng recollections. At eleven o’clock the body was fff 
moved from the steam-boat to a Grecian temple erected fi tit its 
reception, and soon after the train was in motion. j| .pro- 
ceeded slowly, the immense funeral ear being drawn by i^teen 
horses. The remains of the emperor were placed on thd^bp Of 
this catafalque, which was ornamented with white pluses and 
various devices and gorgeous emblazonments ; the draper eofl- 
sisted of a splendid mantle of violet velvet Before me Oar 
were carried eighty-six eagles, emblematic of the eigmy*aix 
departments of France. Marshals and generals, attcn<ra| by 
brilliant staffs, and the principal functionaries in the various 
departments of the government, joined the procession, which 
included the Prince de Joinville and the crew of La Belw, 
Poule. > 

Among the assemblage were many of Napoleon’s old soldiers. 
Here were the men who had fought on the groat battle-fields 
of the Revolutionary war, on the Rhine, in Italy, under the 
Pyramids, and from Vienna to Madrid and Moscow. They 
had entered all the great capitals of Continental Europe. It 
[ was a striking and impressive spectacle to behold these relics 
of the imperial guard, the Mamelukes of the guard, the Polish 
lancers of the guard, and most of the other ‘ arms’ so celebrated 
in the campaigns of the republic, the consulate, and the empire. 

The procession halted for a time beneath the Triumphal 
Arch at the barrier of Ncuilly ; then passing along the Champs 
Elyaftcs it entered the Place de la Concorde, turning to tho 
right towards the Hotel des Invalidcs. The coffin, which was 
home as on landing at Courbevoie by the seamen of La Belle 
Poule, was carried to the entrance of the church, into which 
it was carried by thirty-two non-commissioned officers : the 
coffin was covered with a funeral pall, and the imperial crown 
was placed upon it. The remains were received by a large 
body of the clergy', headed by the archbishop of Paris. The 
king and royal family, with the most distinguished persons in 
France, were seated in the places provided for them. As the 
procession advanced, the roll of drums and the thunder of 
artillery were heard, and the military bands performed solemn 
dirges for the dead. The archbishop and the clergy recited 
the prayers for the occasion. Louis-Philippe, surrounded by 
the great officers of the state, formally received the body, and 
commanded General Bertrand to place the sword and hat of 
the emperor on the coffin. The ceremony concluded by the 
performance of a grand mass. 

Napoleon’s last plnco of rest is not inappropriately in tile 
soldiers’ asylum— the Chelsea Hospital of France. 
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Woodhouse's rail in form, and are frequently made use of os 
wheel -tracks l»y driver*, notwithstanding the inconvenience 
arising from their l*eing confined to one side of the vehicle. 

Shortly after the experiment at Colebrook Dale, cast-iron 
rails with an upright flange, as shown in section iu fig. 4, were 
brought into use. They were lirst used, it is Fig. 4. 
believed, at die colliery of the Duke of Norfolk, 
near Sheffield, iu 1776. Originally they were 
fixed upon cross sleepers of wots), like those r — 
used to support wooden rails. They were cast — 
with holes for nail*, and laid down so that both the flanges 
were towards the middle of the back, or vtce verta. Thus, 
os explained by fig. A, which represents an end section of 



the two rails fixed to a sleeper, with a pair of wheel* on 
them, one flange on each rail is sufficient to prevent carriages 
from running off. 

About the year 1703 blocks of stone were introduced as 
supports, instead of the wooden sleepeT*. They were, in the 
early railways, about a foot square, oihI eight or nine inches 
deep, One of these blocks is imbedded iu tl>e road under 
each joint in the rails, which are spiked down to wooden plugs 
inserted irt the stone. Ah the foundation made by stone blocks 
is firmer than thut of wooden sleepers, they were quickly in- 
troduced in most cases where a durable road wa* required. 

Many ingenious improvement* have been made upon the 
kind of railway just described, which i* still extensively used 
in mining district*. It is, for distinction, colled the plntr- 
railway or trnmrv ck/, and is very convenient from the facility 
of its construction, and the circumstance that vehicles adapted 
for use upon it cun also be used oil' the roils. The form of the 
roil is however a weak one, considering the quantity of iron 
used ; and it permits the lodgment of stoucs and dirt. The 
former of these inconveniences has been iu some degree remedied 
by the use of a rail with an under rib, as shown in fig. 6, a form 

Fig. 6 . 



which was adopted to reduce the cost of repairs on the Surrey 
tvamroad. 

The serious disadvantages of the plutc-nrilway led 4# the use 
of w/pe-rails, which have now almost entirely superseded the 
previous form. The first edge-railway of any considerable ex- 
tent woe completed in 1301, for the conveyance of slate from 
the quarries of Lord Pcnrhyn. Us construction is illustrated 
by fig. 7, which represents the two mils, and the form given to 
the tire of the wheels in order to keep them in the right course. 

y I lllllIllMI I 1 

These roils were of an oval section, the longest diameter being 
vertical* They were four fort six indies long, and bad a 
dovetailed Mock cast beneath each end, which fitted into an 
iron sill imbedded in the road. The wheels were formed with 
a grooved tire; fitting loosely on the rail. It was found how* 


ever that in course of time the groove became so deepened by 
wear as to tit the rail tightly, and thereby produce much fric- 
tion. To remedy this, Mr. Wyatt, the inventor, introduced a 
rail and wheel formed os shown at 6. fig. 7, in which the bear- 
ing surface of the rail and the corresponding part of the wheel 
were flat. The rails lieing laid only two fast apart, the cor- 
f riages were necessarily small, and the friction considerable ; 
yet the saving of power effected was such that two homes regu- 
larly drew a train of twenty-four waggons, each con t ain in g 
about a ton. 

Edge-rail* were adopted extensively by the coal-owners of 
Northumberland and Durham, within a few years after the 
successful experiment at Peurhyn. The form of rail most 
generally adopted was even better calculated to economise the 
strength of the iron than that of Mr. Wyatt. Tl»e following 
figures represent a mode of construction introduced early in 
the present century, and which is still used for colliery rail- 
ways. The rails are cast in lengths of three or four feet, and 
their greatest sectional dimension is in the depth. They are 
made of what is called a fish- bellied form, the lower edge be- 
ing curved so as to give the rail greater depth in the centre 
than at the ends or points of support, a, fig. 8, represents the 



cross section of the rail iu the middle, and b at the cud. The 
ends arc so made as to form a half-lap py 

joint {fig. 0), and they fit into a suit- 
able cavity in a cast-iron pedestal or 
chair. which is spiked down to the or- 
dinary stone blocks or wooden sleepers. 

A side view of the rail with two chairs is given at c,fiy. 8, and 
the upper part of the figure is a section of the railway as com- 
pleted, showing also the form of wheel employed. In this 
plan the protecting flange is upon the wheel instead of the rail. 
By this arrangement, the flange may be made much smaller 
tlion that of a tram-plate, and the friction is usually still fur- 
ther diminished by giving a slightly conical form to the wheel- 
tires, so that the flanges art rarely brought into actual contact 
with the rails. 

Although the principle of construction here given is that 
most commonly followed, the details vary so much that hardly 
any two railways ore alike. The sectional forms of edge- rails, 
though very various, generally resemble that here represented ; 
arid tlie fish-bellied profile has been selected as having been 
formerly the most usual; although paralM rails, or tfcpse 
of equal depth throughout, were also much used in the earlier 
railways. Tire form of the chairs or pedestal^ and the 
method of securing the mils to them, ore also very variable* 
In figa. 8 and 0 the rails are represented as having half-lap 
joints, the two ends being placed together between lire cheek# 
of the chair, and fastened by a pin driven through the 
whole. Sometimes the ends of the rails At made square, 
abutting against one another hi the chair, and secured by a 
separate pin tlirough each rail. Knee (he general introduction 
of locomotive engines, the use of pins has been aba nd on ed , aa 
they hare a tendency to work Joose; and widget or keyi, whkh 
may be tightened when necessary, have been applied in 
different ways in their stead. In some eases edge-rails have 



RAILWAYS. 


been cast with a pedestal attached to one end, fitted to receive 
the opposite end of the adjoining* rail. 

The introduction of malleable iron at a material for mils 
is an improvement which may perhaps be considered to have 
done more than anrother in preparing railroads for becoming 
the principal higfipsys of a commercial country. From the 
commencement of the use of iron railways much inconve- 
nience was caused by the frequent breakage of the rails, 
especially those of the tram-plate form. Tlie brittleness of 
cast-iron rendered it necessary that the rails should be made 
much stronger than sufficient to bear ordinary loads, that they 
might be able to reeist accidental strains and shocks; but 
although many of the earlier railways were relaid with lieavicr 
rails than were originally supposed needful, breakages were of 
very common occurrence. So long as the travelling was re- 
stricted to a low rate of speed, the accidents and delays thus 
occasioned were of minor importance, but the difficulty of 
guarding against them would no doubt have greatly retarded 
the use of railways for the conveyance of passeugcrg, if an 
adequate remedy had not been provided before the experiment 
was made. Ban of malleable iron were laid down ns rails 
to a limited extent in or before 18011, and some engineers 
advocated their use, notwithstanding the inconvenience arising 
from their unsuitable form; no machinery being then used by 
which they could be made economically in any other than a 
square or fiat form. The desire to introduce a more dtiraVile 
rail led also to experiments on die combination of wrought 
and cast iron; but these and all similar contrivances were 
superseded in 1820 by Mr. Birkensbaw's invention of an 
efficient and cheap method of rolling iron bars suitable for 
rails and other purjMMes. The fibrous ^xture of wrougbt-iron 
makes it far less likely to break when subjected to concussion 
than oast-iron, and the sectional form used is such as to Slider 
bending improbable. Malleable rails, when in use, do pot 
rust to any material extent, while the same rails, if lying on the 
ground beside the track, rapidly waste away. It is also an 
important advantage of malleable rails that they effect a 
reduction in the number of joints: they are usually made 
fifteen feet long, while the brittleness of cost rails rendered it 
unsafe to have them more than three or four feet, the S]tace be- 
tween two points of support. Originally the long wrought rails 
were confined to the parallel form, but they are now, by a very 
ingenious adaptation of rolling-machinery, made fish- bellied 
when tliat form is preferred. 

The application of railways was till recently limited to the 
conveyance of minerals and merchandise, and that at a very 
moderate velocity. The carriages were usually four-wheeled 
waggons, of small dimensions compared with those used on 
ordinary roads, in order that the weight might be' distributed 
over a considerable length ef road. Being guided in the re 
quired direction by the flanges, it is unnecessary to attach th< 
axles of railway carriages in such a manner as to enable them 
to turn, and the wheels to lock under tne body, as in comroot] 
vehicles ; and for the same reason, combined with the greatei 
straightness of a railway, it is unnecessary to allow the wheel 
to revolve independently of the axles. The most, approve*! 
plan, especially for edge-railways, is to fix the wheels firmly 

the axle, and allow the axle to revolve in beariugs' attache 
to the body of the carriage. The wheels are almost invariably 
made of iron, those for slow traffic being cast, and others either 
wholly or partially made' of malleable iron, in order to di 
minhh the risk of fracture. Cast-iron wheels were found tc 
wear very rapidly when used upon wrought edge-rails, but thi 
application of the case-hardening process has rendered them 
more durable. From a very early period railway vehicles 
have been fitted with an apparatus called a brake , consisting oi 
a piece of wood adapted to the forth of the wheel* tires, and 
capable of being pres s e d against them by levers or screw* with 
sufficient force to impede or arrest their revolution. Previous 
to the veaeut adaptation of railroads to rapid travelling, the use 
ef eprings wae net common either in carriages or locomotive 


fit 

Animal power was the only means of locomotion originally 
employed on railways to any considerable extent; but the 
purpose to which they were applied, tliat of conveying mineral 
produce to a place of shipment, led to the application of gravity 
as an auxiliary, and, in some cases, as the sole source of mo- 
tion. In such a case, where the inclination of the ground is 
very moderate, the slope of the road is frequently so adjusted 
that no greater power is required to take a loaded Carriage 
down, than to take it up again when empty. When a decli- 
vity occurs steeper than is convenient for the ordinary power, 
an 'ingenious arrangement, called a Hlf*atii»g inclined plant , 
is occasionally resorted to; on which a loaded carriage, or train 
of carriages, is allowed to run down by the force a f gravity, 
drawing a rope, which, after passing round a wheel at the top 
of the incline, is conducted down the slope and attached to an 
empty train —the force of the descent of the loaded vehicle* 
being sufficient to cause the empty train to ruu up to the top 
of the plane. This admirable contrivance was introduced in 
the latter part of the last century, and is still extensively used. 
Stationary steam-engines, which draw the carriages by means 
of ropes guided by pulleys or sheaves in the ceutre of the track, 
have been used from an early period, generally ill situations 
where the ascent is too great to be conveniently mounted by 
horse-power. Locomotive or roovnahle steam-engines, in many 
different forms, have also been tried at various times since 
ahout the yeur 180.1, although for more than twenty years 
after that time their powers were very imperfectly developed. 

In the following notice of the steps by which the loco- 
motive engine has been brought to its present state of com- 
parative perfection, those point* only will be dwelt upon 
which are peculiar to that machine os upplied to railroads. 

The possibility of applying the steam-engine to the purposes 
of locomotion was conceived by several of its earliest, im- 
provers, and in 1784 a plan was suggested in oue of the patents 
of Watt; hut it does not appear tliAt either he or any other 
inventor carried their ideas into practice until about 1802, 
when Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian patented a high-pressure 
engine which was admirably adapted for locomotive purposes. 
Within a few years they built several carriages, one of which, 
at least, was for use on a common road. In 180ft they made 
experiments with a machine similar to that represented by the 
annexed cuts, on a tramway near Merthyr Tydvil, and thereby 
proved the practicability of their plan. Notwithstanding the 
extreme simplicity of this machine, it possessed almost alt the 
essential arrangements of the modem engines. 


Fig. 10 is a side and end elevation of this machine, the 
some letters iri each referring to the same parts: a is tiie 
boiler, which is of a cylindrical form, with flat ends, Tbe fire 
is contained in a large tube within, and on one side of, the 
boiler. One end of this is seen at b, and the form u indicated 
by dotted lines in the side view. This tube extends nearly 
to the opposite end of the boiler, and then, being diminished 
in size, it is turned round and brought out to tbe dummy at 
*. The fire-tube is completely surrounded by the water, try 
which arrangement steam is generated with great rapidity 
and of a high degree of elasticity. The steam cylinder is 
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placed vertically at d, being immersed nearly to the bottom 
of the boiler, os shown by the dotted lines. The steam is 
admitted alternately above and below the piston by means of 
a fourway-cork in a valve-box at the top of the cylinder ; and 
the waste steam, after propelling the piston, passes by the 
eduction pipe t into the chimney, where its emission causes a 
strong draft. The upper end of the piston-rod is attached to 
a crosshcad /, which slides up and down on vertical guides, 
and from the ends of which connecting rods g g descend to 
cranks fixed on the axles of the fore-wheels, which are thus 
caused to revolve like the fly-wheel of a stationary engine : h 
is a safety-valve on the upper part of the boiler. The im- 
mersion of the working cylinder in the boiler is happily con- 
trived for compactness mid economy of heat, and has been 
frequently imitated in subsequent engines j and the admirable 
arrangement of throwing the waste steam into the chimney 
has been almost invariably followed, as it affords a blast 
always proportionate to the speed of the engine, and the con- 
sequent demand for the evolution of strum. This machine, 
when tried on the Merthyr tramway in 1805, drew a train of 
waggons containing ten tons of iron and a considerable number 
of pursuits, at the rate of five miles per hour. A supplementary 
carriage followed the engine to carry a supply of fuel and 
water; and a small force-pump, worked by the machine itself, 
maintained the requisite quantity of water in the huiler. 

Trevithick was aware that, although the adhesion lietwcen 
the engine- wheels and the rails was sufficient to ensure th£ 
progressive motion of his machine on a level or nearly level 
road, the wheels would slip round without advancing if the 
Inclination were considerable, or the load attached too great. 
He therefore in his patent proposed to remedy this by milking 
the propelling wheels uneven by the projecting heads of bolts, 
cross-grooves, or fittings to railroads, where the adhesion of the 
plain wheels should prove insufficient. Being otherwise occu- 
pied himself, he did not proceed with his locomotive experi- 
ments. An erroneous idea was for many years generally 
ciitcrtaiued, that the adhesion of plain wheels was insufficient 
for any practical purpose, and consequently much ingenuity 
was expended in contrivances for securing progressive motion 
by other means. One of the most successful experimentalists 
in this way was Mr. ftleukinsop, who, in 1811, patented a 
locomotive engine in which the power wus applied to a large 
cogged wheel, the teeth of which entered a rack laid down 
beside the ordinary rails. Blenkiusop s engine was in other 
respects very similar to that of Trevithick, hut two cylinders 
and pistons were employed, working sejiarate cranks at an 
angle of 00°, so that one was exerting its full force while the 
other passed its dead points. Engines on Mr. Bleukiusop’s 
plan were worked for some years on a colliery line near Leeds, 
and drew very heavy loads at a slow rate ; but the friction 
of the machinery was excessive, and they are consequently 
now disused. In 1812 Messrs. Chapman constructed engines 
oil eight wheels, all of which were turned by the machinery 
xu order to increase the adhesion. They also proposed to 
stretch a chain or rope along the railway, which should pass 
round a grooved wheel turned by the engine, and thereby aid 
the progressive motion. 

In 1814 and 1810 engines were again tried with plain 
wheels, and, being found efficient, were used upon railways 
in the north of England. Several attempts have however 
been made since that time to introduce contrivances for in- 
creasing adhesion, to enable locomotive engines to ascend 
planes of greater inclination than they will do with smooth 
wheels alone. 

Patents were taken out in 1816 and 1817, by George 
Stephenson, in connection with Messrs. Dodd and Lush, under 
which several locomotives were constructed and brought into 
operation upon colliery railways near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The boiler in these machines resembled that of Trevithick, 
but the fire-tube passed completely through, instead of being 
turned and bronght out at the back. Two vertical cylinders 
were used, each working a distinct axle and pair of wheels, 
the cranks of which ware kept at the requisite angle of 00* by 
,, * •* 4 . . . 


means of an endless cliain stretched Over grooved or toothed 
pulleys fixed on the axles ; or, in the more recent engines, by 
connecting rods outside the wheels. Engines of this kind 
seldom exceeded a speed of about five miles per hour, unless 
unloaded, when they occasionally ran ^the rate of ten or 
twelve. 

When the projectors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway were engaged in the design and execution of that 
great work iu 1825 and the following yean, the advantages 
of locomotive steam-engines were so imperfectly developed, 
that it was uncertain whether they should be adopted. The 
experiment of forming a railway for passengers as well as 
general merchandise traffic had scarcely been tried, although 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, which was opened in 
1 825, had done more than any of its predecessors in showing 
the capabilities of a railway for such a use. As the Liverpool 
line apjiroacbed completion, the directors were convinced that 
horse-power was ineligible, as it was intended to aim at con- 
siderable velocity. It was not so easy to decide on the 
comparative merits of stationary and locomotive engines. 
Various suggestions were made for the application of fixed 
engines at intervals of a mile or two along the line, to draw 
trains by ropes from station to station; but it was eventually 
determined to use locomotives, and to offer a premium of 500/. 
for the best which would ftilfll certain conditions,* of which 
some were that it should not emit smoke, should draw three 
times its own weight, at the rate of ten miles per hour, should 
be supported on springs, not exceed six tons weight, or four 
tons and a half if on only four wheels, and should not cost 
more than 550/. The trial was fixed for October, 1829, when 
four steam locomotiv|i were produced, one of which was 
withdrawn at the commencement of the experiment. Of the 
other" three, the Novelty, by Messrs. Broithwaite and Kricson, 
was very light, arid had the requisite draft produced by a 
blowing-machine. Its performance was very promising, until 
an accident with the boiler jnit an end to the experiment. 
More recent attempts have been made to introduce etigiues 
of similar construction, but they have not proved successful. 
The Sans Pareil, by Mr. Hackworth, was very similar to 
Trevithick's engine, but bad two cylinders, both working the 
same axle. The two j»ir of wheels were coupled together by 
connecting rods, so ns to make use of the adhesion of them all. 
This engine attained a velocity of fifteen miles per hour with a 
gross load of nineteen tons, but at length gave way owing to 
a trifling accident. The remaining engine, the Rocket, was 
constructed by Robert Stephenson and Mr. Booth, of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and succeeded in per- 
forming more than was stipulated for. 

The following cut represents a side view of the machine. 
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with a cron section of a portion of the furnace : a is a cylin- 
drical boiler, with flat ends; b the fire-box, which is double, as 
indicated by the cross section, the fire being contained in die 
iuuer part, and the space of about three inches between the 
inner and outer ^ring being filled with water. Twenty -five 
copper tubes of j^Bs inches diameter extend longitudinally 
through the boile^^pening at one end into the fire-box, and 
at tlie other into the bottom of the chimney at c ; d is one 
of the steam-cylinders, of which there were two, placed 
diagonally on the sides of the boiler. The piston-rods 
worked in guides, and by means of connecting rods transferred 
the motion of the pistons in a very simple and effective man- 
ner to the large wheels. It was arranged os usual that one 
piston was in the middle of its stroke while the other was at 
the end of the cylinder, and consequently powerless. The 
waste steam passed from the cylinders along the pipe « to the 
chimney, in order to produce draft;// are pipes connecting 
the water in the casing of the fire-box with that in the boiler. 

The use of several tubes of small diameter instead of one 
large flue through the boiler, is the most important peculiarity 
of this machine, as, owing to the great extent of surface of 
heated metal thus placed in contact with the water, steam was 
produced with extraordinary rapidity. This plan, which was 
suggested by Mr. Boodwhas since been carried to a great 
extent, by reducing the diameter and increasing the uumtier 
of the tubes. The inclined position of the steam .cylinders 
caused the motion of the machinery to interfere less with the 
play of the springs than if they were placed vertically, but 
their situation had the disadvantage of exposing them to the 
cold air, by which the power of the steam is diminished — an 
inconvenience avoided in most subsequent engines by placing 
them horizontally in a casing uuder the chimney. The 
nuisance of smoke was prevented by the employment of coke 
as fuel. The Rocket, with a grnss load of seventeen tons, 
averaged a speed of fourteen miles per hour ; but under some 
circumstances it attained double that velocity. Subsequent 
engines built by Mr. Stephenson were of much greater power. 

Great os are the advantages realised from this improvement 
in the means of intercourse, it is impossible, after the lapse of 
only ten years, to form an adequate idea of their importance; 
but the fact that it has led to an expenditure exceeding 
60, 000,0004 in the construction of railways in this kingdom 
alone indicates the magnitude of the changes introduced hy it. 
Modern improvements will be treated of as they come under 
notice in a sketch of the operations of designing, constructing, 
and working a railway. 

Drtigmng a Line of RniLoag. — It is not intended here to 
enter into a disquisition on the important economical questions 
which should be considered in marking out the main lines of 
communication in a country. It is the opinion of many 
persons that a system of railroads should be laid out by the 
government of a country, whether they arc actually formed by 
the state or by private individuals. Arguments in support of 
such a view have been drawn from the want of unity of plan 
which is evident in the railways of England, most of which 
have been designed in short lines from one important town to 
another, without due regard to combination of plan. The 


commissioners appointed to report on a system of lailwayt for 
Ireland have considered this subject very ably, and endea- 
voured, in their proposed lines, to avoid the errors cousequeut 
on the limited views of private speculators. Most of the con- 
tinental railways have been laid out more under government 
control than those of England, but there are not at present 
sufficient data from experience to allow of a flur comparison 
between the working of the two systems. In considering this 
point, it should not be forgotten that, however desirable a 
comprehensive plan may be in a country yet to be supplied 
with railways, experience in cases most analogous leaves but 
little reason for suppMing that the railway system would have 
made the sudden advances that it has, unless under the stimu- 
lating, though by no means unexceptionable, agency of private 
speculation and commercial enterprise. 

When ftie termini and general course of a line of railway 
are determined on, it remains carefully to examine the country 
to be passed over, — its elevations and depressions— -its rivers, 
canals, roads, and all other streams of water or means of com- 
munication that have to be crossed, or in any way interfered 
with — and its geological structure ; any of which may occa- 
sionally render a deviation from the direct course advisable. 

As a general rule, a perfectly straight and level line is to lie 
preferred when the termini are of equal elevation, or a uniform 
slope when one is higher than tire other. An attempt, lias 
indeed bccu made to prove that a railway formed in a series 
of undulations would lie preferable to one perfectly level, 
becuuse the power of gravity might be used to aid in the 
descents, and that of acquired momentum in the ascents, 
thereby reducing the amount of artificial power required for 
moving carriages upon the road ; but the general opinion of 
engineers is not favourable to this theory. There are, however, 
some circumstances uuder which advantage may be taken of 
the powers of gravity and momentum, without, the serious in- 
conveniences which would attend the use of an undulating 
railway. But os it rarely happens that a perfect level or a uni- 
form slope can be attained for uny great distance without such 
a deviation from the uutural surface of the ground as would be 
very inconvenient and exjiensivc, the engineer so adjusts his 
inclinations or graduntn as to make the nearest practicable 
approach to a level ; avoiding if possible any loss of power 
from undulations of surface, by making all the inclinations 
on one side of the summit, or highest point to la* passed over, 
rise towards it, and all on the opposite side descend from it. 
In order to the due adjustment of the gradients, a section or 
profile of the line of country is prepured, in which the eleva- 
tions and depressions are drawn to a much larger scale than 
the horizontal distances. Fig. 12 is a section of an imaginary 
line, resembling those prepared for parliamentary inspection. 
The horizontal line at the bottom is given as a basis for measur- 
ing the elevations from, and is made to have reference to some 
fixed point near one of the termini. This section may be 
supposed to represent the line of a railway between a seaport 
town at A, and an inland town at F : the undulating line 
representing the natural surface of the ground ; the straight 
lines from print to point, die intended surface of the railroad ; 
and the vertical lines marking die changes of iucliuatioin 



Owing to the intervening high ground, a uniform slope from 
A to F is impracticable, but a line with very moderate inclina- 
tions is obtained by tunnelling through the ridge at i, exca- 
vating the minor elevations, and filling up the hollows. If a 
road were made on the natural surface of the ground, a carriage 
passing along it would, after mounting to the elevation g t have 
to descend to A, and immediately remount" to the top of » . 
Rut in a rood constructed on the level of the proposed railway, 
not only would part of the elevation of • be avoided by the 


tunnel, but that which remains would have to be ascended 
only once, as every part lirtween A and d, the summit of die 
road, rises towards it, though in different degrees; and in like 
manner the whole distance between d and e incline# downward, 
while the remaining part, from * to F, is perfectly level. 

Owing to the short interval which has elapsed since the 
commencement of railway operations on a large scale, many 
theoretical points respecting them yet remain unsettled. Even 
the amount of retarding effect caused by passing over a given 
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elevation it variously estimated by different engineers. On 
an ordinary road the resistance arising from friction and irre- 
gularity of surface is so great that the effect of gravity is scarcely 
perceptible on a rnoderute inclination; but on a railway the 
friction and road-resistance are reduced to so small an amount, 
that gravity, which remains the same, becomes a material part 
of the total resistance, even where the inclination of the road 
is very slight. It is a theory of many engineers, that an 
elevation of twenty feet requires an exertion of power equal to 
that on a mile of level ruilway ; so that the same power which 
would move a given loud over one mile of railway rising 1 in 
204, or twenty feet in the whole, would move the same load 
over two miles of level road. The ]>racticnl importance of 
Uiis question is very great, because a correct understanding of 
it is essential to show how far it may be advisable to deviate 
from a direct course in order to avoid a given elevation. 
Supposing, for instance, that a railway is required between two 
points twenty miles apart, and that a straight course may be 
obtained by passing over an elevation of 100 fret, it may be 
preferable to increase tho length to twenty-four miles, if by so 
doing a level con lie obtained; because the elevation of 100 
fret will require as great an expenditure of power uh five miles 
of horizontal railway. 

It is often necessary to conduct a railway over a considerable 
elevation, but engineers differ as to the Iwst arrangement of the 
unavoidable inclinations. Some prefer distributing the rise 
and fall as equally ns possible throughout the whole line, while 
others consider it best to concentrate them in a few steep planes, 
in ascending which additional power is used, aud to make the 
rest of tho lino comparatively level. The Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway may be cited as an instance of the latter mode, 
the main lino having no gradient exceeding 1 in 840, with the 
exception of two inclined planes of almut a mile and a half 
each, inclining 1 in 89 and 1 in 96, near Rninhill, at which 
it is usual to assist the trains by an additional locomotive 
engine. The Great Western Railway also, in a length of 117$ 
miles, bos no steeper gradient than six feet six inches per mile, 
or about I in 812; excepting two inclined planes of 1 in 100. 
In the London and Birmingham Railway, which affords an 
example of the former system, the ordinary gradient is 1 in 
030, or sixteen feet per mile, which is nowhere exceeded 
except on tho extension from Camden Town to Kuston Square. 
The characteristic or ordinary gradient on the South-Western, 
Brighton, South-Eastern, and many other lines, is 1 in 261, 
or twenty feet per mile. 

A certain degree of similarity in the gradients is essential to 
the economical working of a railway by inanimate power. If 
any inclination occur so steep that Ahe ordinary power cannot 
usuend it by a reduction of speed, it must either lie surmounted 
by the aid of auxiliary power, or the engine must run over 
other parts of the road with less than a max i it mm load, and 
consequently at unnecessary expense. So long us this incon- 
venience is avoided, it is the opinion of some scientific men 
that tho degree of inclination is of little consequence on a rail- 
way with Ati equal traffic in both directions, because the assist- 
ance of gravity iu tho descent, living set against the additional 
resistance in ascending, brings the total amount of power 
required in traversing the line ut both dnvetionn to nearly the 
same as would be needed if the road weie a jwrfect level. 

Some highly interesting experiments have been recently 
made on this and other points of railway economy, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Larduer, of which the following seems 
to indicate that this compensating effect takes place on incli- 
nations of much greater steepness than has been generally 
supposed. Great caution is necessary in forming calculations 
on such a subject from single experiments, however carelldly 
conducted, but the results are certainly such as to justify 
serious inquiry. In July, 1839, the Hecla engine, with twelve 
carriages, makiug a gross weight, including the engine, of 
eighty tons, was run from Liverpool to Birmingham and back 
itt the same day, by which means the same train, under as 
nearly m passable the same circumstances, had to ascend and 


descend every plane on the line, a length of about ninety-five 
miles. The time of passing each quarter-mile was carefully 
observed, so as to obtain the speed on every portion of the 
roud. The following table, extracted from the seventh edition 
of ‘ Larduer on the Steam-Engine,' gives result of observa- 
tions on gradients varyiug from level to iBi 177, or nearly 
thirty feet per mile : — 


Gradient. 

Speed In 
ascending. 

Speed in 
descending. 

Mean ape 

One in 

Miles per hour. 

Miles per hoar. Miles per b 

177 

22-25 

41-32 

31*78 

m 

21-87 

39-13 

32-00 

330 

25-26 

37-07 

31-16 

400 

26-87 

36-75 

31-81 

032 

* 27-35 

34-30 

30-82 

590 

27-37 

3310 * 

30-21 

650 

29-03 

32-58 

30.80 

Level 

— 

— 

30-93 


From this tahle it appears that, although the plane of 1 in 
177 diminished the sjieed from near thirty-one miles per hour, 
the velocity on a level, to little more than twenty-two miles, in 
the ascent, the deficiency was fully compensated by the in- 
creased rapidity iu the descent. The result fairly indicates a 
most remarkable and valuable factg-uamely, that a line of 
railway with gradients of from twenty to thirty feet per mile 
may be worked iu both directions by the same expenditure of 
power as a dead level ; and this fact, if substantiated by more 
extended experiment, proves that many millions may lie saved 
iu the execution of future railways by being content with 
steeper inclinations than have hitherto been considered advis- 
able. The whole of the compensating effect here produced is 
not to be attributed to the agency of gravity and momentum — 
a port, aud perliaps a very considerable part of it, twing due 
to the diminished resistance of the air to the passing of the 
train on ascents, owing to its reduced velocity. The uature 
and extent of atmospheric resistance to railway trains are things 
on which so little is known, and opinions are so conflicting, 
that Use extout of its influence in the experiment alluded to 
cannot be stated with certainty, but it is probably considerable, 
as the result is very different from that which might by cal- 
culation have been expected from the mere effect of gravity 
and frictiou. The resistance of the air being almost imper- 
ceptible iu the case of common roads, owing to the great 
friction and moderate velocity, has frequently been considered 
too trilling to become an element in calculations on railway 
transit, and hence urises much of the error that has hitherto 
prevailed respecting inclined planes. 

Curves on a main line of railway being very objectionable, 
a judicious engineer so adjusts bis line as to avoid them when 
possible, aud to make those which are inevitable of os large 
a radius os circumstances will admit. Curves of less than a 
mile radius are considered unadvisable for places where great 
velocity is required, although many of only half-a-mile radius 
are in use. At stations and depdts, where the trains always move 
slowly, the radii may be much shorter without inconvouienee. 

A railway should not be allowed to crow any much-fre- 
quented road on llie same level. When the Liverpool and 
Manchester line was projected, as the rate of travelling was 
nut expected to exceed ten miles per hour, no danger was 
anticipated from such intersections, which are called wrfan- 
c/ouintj* ; and accordingly several were allowed: but their 
inconvenience and danger have caused some of them to be 
altered. In recent railway acta it is enacted that no turnpike- 
rood or highway shall lie crossed on tbe same level ; a rule 
to which exceptions are very rarely allowed ; and if they are, 
gates must be erected to enclose the railway, and attendants 
stationed to open them Air the passage of vehicles across it. 
These gales should be so bung as to completely dose tbe rail- 
way when tbe road is open, and wee wrd. In a few in- 
stances two railways have been allowed to intersect each other 
ou tbe same level, but this highly dangerous arrangement is 
now very rarely permitted, Where a single mad is crowed. 
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it may not be necemary to regard it much in selecting the 
level for the railway, as each road may be made to slope 
gradually to the requisite level for passing under or over it; 
but in approaching towns, where many communications are 
interfered with, it is eswutial that the railway level should be 
mode higher cf Jkrer than the ordinary surface, in order to 
avoid them. AfLiverpool this is effected by tunnels under 
the town ; at the London end of the Birmingham Railway by 
an open cutting ; and at Manchester, Birmingham, and many 
other places, by an embankment or viaduct. The Greenwich 
Railway, extending over a metropolitan district the whole of 
its length, is entirely on a viaduct, and that from London to 
Black wall, a similar line, is principally so. 

Railways frequently intersect the course of rivers and 
canals, and numerous bridges are necessary. Where the course 
of the streams thus crossed is sinuous, expense may sometimes 
be reduced by making a new channel for the river, such a out 
often being the means of avoiding the erection of two bridges, 
as in the instance of the Manchester and Leeds Railway in the 
valley of die Colder. 

Obtammg an Jet of Parliament . — The number of crude 
and ill-judged speculations brought forward in the years 
1835, 1836, and 1837, led to the making of new standing 
orders, by which the faqlity of obtaining railway acts is much 
reduced. Many think that these regulations are now too 
stringent ; and the very limited number of new undertakings 
sanctioned since they came into operation, though partly to be 
accounted for by other circumstances, appears to confirm that 
opinion. The present standing orders of Parliament require 
tlie deposit of detailed plans and sections of a proposed 
line of railway, with certain specified officers in the counties 
through which it is proposed to carry the railway, in the 
Privute Bill Office, accompanied by books of reference, show- 
ing the owner, lessee, and occupier of every house or piece. of 
laud likely to lie interfered with, long before an application 
urn lie mode for an act. These plans, &c., are to lie depo- 
sited, and notices of the inteutiou to apply for an act are to 
be published in newspapers, at various times iu February, 
March, and April, of the year preceding that in which an act 
is to lie applied for; so that a whole year is allowed for 
interested parties to consider the scheme, and prepare for 
opposing or advocating it when before Parliament. Notices 
must also lie given, personally, to all the owners, lessees, or 
occupiers of property on the line, before a bill is introduced. 
Before 1837 a period of about six months was required, 
instead of twelve, — on arrangement far more fav out able to 
railway companies than the present. These preliminary steps 
are often taken before the formation of a company to carry the 
project into execution. A company must, however, be formed 
before a bill cau lie introduced ; and a sum equal to ten per 
cent of the estimated cost must lie deposited in government 
securities. After the second reading tire bill in referred to a 
committee, in which the merits of the project, the stability of 
the shareholders, with other circumstances, undergo a searching 
investigation. If die bill be opposed in this stage counsel are 
engaged, and witnesses examiued, on both sides, often at an 
enormous exjiensc. Clauses are often inserted, during the 
progress of the bill, for the special protection of parties whose 
property is likely to lie injuriously affected by the railway. 

A railway act forms the shareholders into a corporate body, 
aud invests them with the necessary powers for the construction 
of the line. They are authorised to subscribe the estimated 
amount in shares, and also, usually, to borrow an additional 
sum equal to one-third of the share-capital, if necessary. The 
numerous matters embraced in the act frequently extend it to 
one or two hundred folio pages; and the present arrangements 
occasion so great an expense when a bill is opposed, that the 
cost of obtaining aa act is often several thousand pounds. The 
London and Birmingham Railway Company spent more than 
72,000/. obtaining theirs, and the Great Western upwards 
of 88,000/. The London and Brighton is, perhaps, the most 
expensive contest of the kind that has taken place,— four or 


five companies having engaged in it for two successive sessions : 
when in committee, the expense of counsel arid witnesses in 
the latter case is stated to have amounted to 1000/. daily for 
about fifty days. 

The act of Parliament being obtained, die land required for 
the railway is set out and purchased. Where exorbitant 
claims are made for the land, or for compensation for injury 
caused by the severance of estates, recourse is had to a jury, 
who generally a want a sum for less than that claimed, — fre- 
quently less than a quarter. 

Formation of the Hoad . — Under this head is included the 
execution of those works necessary for die construction of a 
road (independent of the rails and finishing works) of the 
required level and width. These works consist of tunnelling, 
excavation, emluuikinent, and masoury for bridges, viaducts, 
and other erections. They ore commonly diyided into con- 
venient portions, and let to contractors under agreement to 
complete them at n stipulated price and within a specified 
time. 

Tunnels are, in general, the most formidable works, and the 
time and expense of foriniug them can be least accurately cal- 
culated. Trials of tbe nature of the ground ore made by 
boring. Being objectionable also on other accounts, tunnels 
are avoided as much as possible iu the more recently designed 
railways. 

Cuttings or excavations of great depth and extent are of 
frequent occurrence where the railway passes through high 
ground. The depth of cuttings is frequently from fifty to 
seveuty feet, and occasionally even greater. One very exten- 
sive excavation through the Cowran Hills, on the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway, is a hundred feet deep. The degree of 
slope necessary in the sides of cuttings varies greatly in different 
soils. Rock will stand when nearly vertical ; chalk varies 
from nearly vertical to n slope of one horizontal to one vertical, 
or on angle of 45°; gravel stands usually at one oiffi a half to 
one ; London olay from one to one to three to oue, having in some 
instances stood at the former and slipped at the latter slope. 
Some materials are insecure at even a greater slope; blue soapy 
shale huving, according to Lecount, slipped ut on inclination 
of four horizontal to oue perpendicular. The unexpected slip- 
ping of the slopes sometimes occasions much trouble and ex- 
pense. The great cutting at lllisworth, on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, is an example of a convenient and eco- 
nomical method of passing through earth in which strata of 
rofck occur. The railway is at a depth of fifty or sixty feet, 
the upper portion of which is rock, and the lower consists of 
a lew solid material. Instead of making an excavation of 
the slope required by the lower strata, which would have 
rendered the removal of the superincumlicnt rock indispen- 
sable, the sides were made nearly vertical, and the ruck was 
supported by an undersetting of masonry. The great breadth 
of ground occupied by the slopes of cuttings is a serious ob- 
jection when they are in the vicinity of towns, or pass through 
valuable property, in which cases the sides may be mode 
nearly vertical, and supported by retaining walls, so curved 
as to enable them to sustain the premure of tbe earth. Tlio 
extension of the Birmingham Railway to the Kustnn station at 
London is a very bold and handsome example of this kind of 
work. In designing the works of a railway, tbe amount of 
excavation and embunkineut should lie balanced as nearly os 
possible, so as to avoid the necessity of depositing earth from 
cuttings iu spoil-banks, or having to purchase additional 
land to supply material for tbe embankments. Attention to 
this point will sometimes decide which is most expedient, a 
short tunnel or an open cutting. 

Embankments arc the artificial ridges of earth formed to 
support the railway on a higher level than the natural sur fere 
of tbe ground. Their dimensions are often fully commen- 
surate with those of cuttings, from which their materials are 
mostly procured. In tbe ordinary mode of proceeding, an 
embankment is formed simultaneously with a cutting, tbe 
earth-waggons proceeding filled from the excavation along x 
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temporary railway to the embankment, where they are tipped 
up to discharge their contents. A heavy embankment often 
forms the key, as it were, to the time of completing a railway. 
Tunnelling and excavation may be proceeded with at many 
different points, but an embankment, under ordinary circum- 
stances, con be carried on only at the ends. Where the 
excavations do not afford sufficient material, embankments 
ore partially formed of earth dug from trenches along their 
sides, and thrown up into the centre. This is colled side- 
cutting, and, being an expensive proceeding, should 1* 
resorted to as little as possible. An important element in the 
cost of embankments is the length of the bad, or distance to 
be traversed by the earth-waggons between the points of 
Ailing and emptying. The aides of embankments, like those 
of cutting^ require a considerable slope, especially when the 
material is of on unfavourable nature. The earth should be 
deposited in layers of two or three feet thick, slightly concave 
on the upper surface ; and, if time permit, it is well to allow 
one layer to settle before another is spread over it The sub- 
sidence of newly-made embankments is a source of great 
expense, and sometimes of danger. It is usual to lay the 
rails in such a manner as to diminish the risk of accident 
from this cause, and to travel slowly over part* where a 
tendency to slip is observable, especially in wet weather; yet 
casualties will sometimes occur until these great earthworks 
are thoroughly consolidated. Allowance should be made for 
subsidence by making the embankments rather higher than 
they are intended to be finally. Great difficulties are ex- 
perienced in embanking across marshy or boggy soils, which 
frequently sink under the weight of the earth deposited, and 
the ground at the sides bulges up. Judicious drainage may do 
much in such cases, and the insertion of a frame-work of 
timber to bind the earth together, and thereby check the 
unequal settlement of the embankment, has been tried with 
apparent success by Mr. Braithwaite on the Eastern Counties 
Railway. To prevent carriages which escape from the rails 
falling over the sides of an embankment, mounds of earth are 
f sometimes raised along them. Embankments have been made 
across Cliat Moss, on the line of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and in similar places. The difficulties arising from 
the yielding nature of the material are greatly obviated by 
dratuage, for, when dry, the moss itself becomes a fit sub- 
stance for embanking, and stands well at a slope of less than 
45°. The railway is sustained on jwirt of Cliat Moss by a 
platform of timber and hurdles, covered with earth and 
broken stone. A peculiar kind of embankment required iu 
hilly districts and along coasts, cousists of a road on the side of 
a steep elevation, one side being supported by a sustaining or 
rev&temeut wall. An important work of this kiud is being 
executed along the face of jiart of the Dover Clifls, for the 
South-Eastern Railway, in which the rrvfctement wall is 
exposed to the sea. Similar constructions have been intro- 
duced on the Dubliu and Kingstown Railway, where there is 
also a remarkable emliatikmcnt across the strand at Blackrock, 
that, at high water, has the appearance of a mole stretching 
into the sea, which is allowed to pass through it by culverts. 
On the Preston and Wyre Railway is an extensive embank- 
ment in a similar situation, but, when completed, it is intended 
to exclude the sea. On the Stockton and Hartlepool line a 
sea-embankment of clay has been recently completed, the 
side being puddled and formed into such a curve as to 
bear the dashing of the waves. Retaining walls are occa- 
sionally used to diminieh the space occupied by embankments. 
The Dublin and Kingstown Railway commences in this 
manner, arches being introduced at the intersection of streets 
and roads. 

The earth-works on must of the great lines of railway in 
England are very extensive, in many cases averaging from 
100,000 fo 150,000 cubic yards per mile. On the London 
and Birmingham line alone the quantity of earth and stone 
removed was about 10,000,000 cubic yards. When com- 
peted, it is advisable to sow the slopes of cuttings and em- 


bankments with grass-seed, as their appearance is thereby 
improved, while the roots give cohesion to the surface. 

The amount of masonry and brickwork required in the 
various erections of a railway is very great. The lining of 
tunnels, where the ground penetrated is of such a nature as to 
require support, forms a peculiar kind of wUftc. Arching of 
almost every kind is more or less required in viaducts, bridges, 
culverts, and drains ; and simpler work in the retaining wadis, 
station buildings, and other necessary erections. Viaducts of 
great magnitude ore often executed for the purpose of crossing 
valleys at an elevation greater than could be conveniently 
obtained by embankment, and also for entering or passing 
through towns. They are usually of stone or brick, but 
sometimes of wood or iron. 

Bridges are required occasionally for crossing rivers, and 
very frequently at the intersection of roads, and as communi- 
cations between severed property. From a statement by 
Lecount, in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica/ it appears that, 
taking the mean of nearly a hundred railways, the number of 
bridges averages about two and a quarter per mile. Besides 
ordinary arches of brick and stone, bridges consisting of cast- 
iron girders laid from one abutment to the other, and support- 
ing a platform of flag-stones, iron plates, or planks of wood, 
are very common. When the railway itself passes over such 
a bridge, six ribs are used, the distances of which are so 
adjusted that four of them sustaiu the rails and the other two 
the parapets, leaving nothing necessary between the Tibs or 
girders except a flooring of iron plates. By this arrangement 
great strength is ensured, and the depth or thickness of the 
bridge is reduced to a minimum, no ballast or road material 
being necessary. Wooden bridges of similar character are 
occasionally used. 

.Stew-bridges are introduced when the railway intersects any 
existing communication at an oblique angle. Such arches 
were built before the introduction of railways called them into 
general use; but as, in an ordinary road or a canal, a deviation 
from the straight line is of little consequence, it was seldom 
thought necessary to apply them, and it was customary to build 
the arch of the ordinary form, on the square, and accommo- 
date the direction of the road or canal to it by curved 
approaches. But. on a railway straightness is of great im- 
]xirtance, and it frequently liecomes necessary, in crossing 
other roads, to adopt a skew-bridge, in which the communi- 
cations over and under the bridge form unequal angles with 
each other. 

When the various works described are completed, with the 
requisite drains and fences, the road is ready for receiving 
those finishing works which entitle it to the distinctive name 
of railroad. The level of the earth- works, when completed, 
is called the formation-bve/ t and is usually about two feet 
below the intended surface of the rails. The width of this 
surface is about thirty feet, exclusive of the side-drains and 
fences, and it is made a few inches higher in the middle 
at the sides* iu order to throw off water. 

Ballasting and faying the Rails, In order to obtain 
a firm dry foundation for the blocks or sleepers to which 
the rails are fastened, a layer or stratum of broken stone* 
technically called ballast , is spread over the road for a 
thickness of a foot or more, varying according to circum- 
stances. After the rails are laid down, similar materials are 
used to fill iu the spaces between, the blocks and sleepers. 
The broken stone should be so small that any piece would pass 
through a ring two inches and a half in diameter. Other sub- 
stances are occasionally used, especially for the upper part of 
the ballast, as gravel, river-sand, and burnt day. In some 
situations, with good ballast, no surface-drains are necessary ; 
but drains consisting of a bride channel ajong the middle of 
the line, with small cross draius at intervals towards each side 
alternately, are often required. 

There is great variety of opinions as to the best form and 
manner of fixing the roils. The most important question 
involved in these differences is that of the intermediate or 
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continuous support of the mils. The most common method of 
fixing them is to fit them into iron chairs, which are spiked 
down to blocks of stone imbedded in the ballasting. This 
plan, although it appears by experiment to afford the firmest 
foundation, has several disadvantages. The points of support, 
being isolated from one another, are liable to be deranged by i 
any subsidence iu the grouud, as well as by the constant 
vibration consequent upon the rapid passage of heavy trains, 
and the small but irresistibly powerful action of temperature 
in causing the expansiou aud contraction of the mils. 

The former of these inconveniences is in some degree ob- 
viated by substituting cross sleepers of wood (like those 
described as being used in the early railways) for the stone 
blocks upon such parts of the line as are likely to sink. The 
two rails, being, in this ease, attached to the same sleeper, are 
not liable to be thrown out of gauge, or, in other words, to lose 
their parallelism, although die unequal sinking of the sleeper 
may cause one rail to become lower than the other. Tins 
application of wooden supports has been in moat cases con- 
sidered a temporary one, it being intended to lay stone blocks 
iti their stead so soon as the ground became sufficiently firm ; 
but it appears from experience, both in this country and in 
North America, tliat the motion of carriages on those parts of 
a line supported by wood is smoother and quieter than on 
others. 

In both of these modes of supporting the rail it is sustained 
only at intervals of three or four feet, the intervening portion 
acting as a bridge, which, though very rigid, yields in a slight 
degree when the heavy locomotive engines pass over it. The 
surface of the rail is thus converted into a series of minute 
undulations, the effect of which is to increase the resistance. 
It has been thought that these undulations were of little 
consequence, the gain iu descending being a counterbalance to 
the retardation of the ascent ; but Professor Barlow, in report- 
ing on experiments made by him in 1835, for the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company, expresses an opinion that 
“ the advantage of the desceut is, owing to the velocity and the 
shortness of the inclined plane, scarcely appreciable, and thut 
the result of the deflection will be equivalent to the carriage 
being carried up a plane of half the whole length, the other 
liulf being horizontal/' 

These and some other considerations have led to the 
adoption of a continuous support to the rail, which has been 
effected in several different ways, and with various success. 
Intermediate supports, being the most extensively employed, 
will be first noticed ; and stone blocks, according to general 
opinion, claim the precedence utnoug them. 

The blocks used upon recently-constructed railways are 
about two feet square aud one thick, though much smaller 
ones were considered sufficient before the use of locomotive 
engines became general. They are roughly squared, but 
have so much of the surface, as is to receive the chair, Ac- 
curately flattened. The chain are usually fastened down 
by two or three iron spikes, to receive which holes are made in 
the stone, aud filled with wooden plugs. The plugs should 
always be bored to receive the spike, and driven tight into the 
stone, though they are sometimes put in loose and split by 
driving the spike. Spikes or pins of well-dried oak have been 
used instead of iroti spikes for securing the chairs, and have 
been found very durable, but are not generally approved fur 
liues worked at great speed. The introduction of a piece of 
felt between the chair and the block is useful in deadeuing 
concussion. As it is highly important that stone blocks should 
lie well bedded, it is usual to cause them to form a solid 
foundation for themselves by repeatedly falling from a small 
elevation upon the spot where they are to zest ; sand or very 
fine gravel being thrown under them between the times of 
falling. For this purpose a portable machine with an elasA 
wooden lever about twenty feet long is used, the block, to 
which the chair baa been previously attached, being suspended 
from the short end, end a man stationed at the opposite end to 
raise and drop it. . When the stone has made a firm bed, and 


has dropped in the right position, which is determined by 
levels and sights, it is detached from the lever aud sur- 
rounded by ballasting. Fly. 13 is a ground-plan illustrating 
the use of stone blocks and wooden sleepers, a a represent 
blocks laid square with the road, and 6 6 the same laid 
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diagonally, a position now generally preferred, being con- 
venient in repairing (he road wlieti a block sinks, because 
workmen ciui get at every side for the purpose of ramming 
ballast under it. Blocks of Scotch usphalte have been tried in 
lieu of stone, but with what success the writer is not aware. 
Other similar substances lmv» been suggested in order to 
diminish expense. It has also been proposed to use cast-iron 
liod-plates instead of blocks, by which soveral important 
advantages were anticipated, but no such plan appears to have 
been brought extensively into use. In the Dublin and Kings- 
town Railway on attempt was made to ensure increased 
solidity by introducing thrwighguing stone blocks, which were 
formed of granite, six feet long, two wide, and one thick, and 
stretched across the track. These were placed fifteen feet 
apart; ordinary single blocks being used between them, at 
intervals of three feet. Owing, perhaps, to the difficulty of 
bedding such large blocks, the plaudid not answer, the motion 
over them being liarsh aud unpleasant, and the vibration 
such us to break many of the long blocks. In Ibme cases, 
particularly on sharp curves, irou tie-rods have been used to 
counect two opposite chairs, and counteract any tendency to 
separate which might arise in such situations from the isolation 
of the blocks. 

The use of crow-sleepers, which are represented by c r, 
Fig, 13, needs little remark. They are mostly from seven to 
nine feet long, and consist sometimes of whole trunks of small 
size, and in other coses of half-trunks laid with the flat or 
sawn side downwards. These and other timbers connected 
with a railway are now almost always Kyauized. Several 
lines of railwuy have recently been laid entirely upon these 
sleepers. 

Tlie distance between the points of support varies from three 
to five feet. Bearings of greater length have been used, but 
on railways fur locomotive engines have been found unsuitable, 
from their greater liability to get out of repair. Experience 
has not fully decided the comparative advantages of long 
'bearings with heavy mils aud blocks, and short ones with 
comparatively light supports ; but a greater length than three 
feet nine inches, or four feet, lias seldbm proved successful. 
Owing to the deflection of tlw rails, Professor Barlow enforces 
the importance of placing the supports exactly opposite to each 
other, that both sides of a carriage may be equally affected. 

RmU and Chain , — The experiments of llarlow and others 
leave it questionable whether any additional strength it 
obtained from a given weight of iron by the fish-bellied shape, 
aud therefore parallel rails are now almost universally adopted. 
Among other advantages which they possess, the length of 
bearing on the different sides of a curved track mqy be so 
varied as to keep the chairs opposite to one another, which 
cannot be done with fish-bellied rails. Fig, 14 represents 
some of the principal varieties of form and contrivances for 
fixing file rails which have been introduced on English rail- 
ways : a is a sectiou of the fish-bellied rail originally used <m 
die Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the shaded part being 
that which enters the chair, and the outline indicating the 
increased depth in the centre .— b is the same rail, as fixed in 
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the chair, the block part representing the end of an iron wedge 
pr key, which is driven in to secure it — -c arid d are a section 
and side view of a plan invented by Mr. Losh, und used on 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. The rails are made with 
a curved projection nu the under side, to tit into a suitable 
concavity in the chair, as indicated by the dotted lines in d. 
Two iron keys urc used, driven in opposite directions. Any 
contraction of the rail tends to draw it laterally out of the 
chair, but in doing so the curved base rises in its seat and 
tightens the keys, which press downwards as well as sideways. 
— e and / are similur views of a method contrived by Robert 
Stephenson, and used on part of the London and Birmingham 
Railway. In this the seat of the rail is flat, but bears upon a 
segmental piece of iron laid loose in a concavity in the chuir, 
so that an irregularity which may cause the chair to tilt in 
the direction of tlie rail may not affect its position. The mils 
are secured by cylindrical pins, the points of which enter 
depressions in the side of the rail. Each pin lias a slit through 
it, which, when in its proper position, tallies with holes through 
the cheeks of the chair. Iron keys driven into these holes 
prevent tha pin from moving, and, acting os wedges against 
the end of the slit, force the pin tight against the mil. The 
chair represented is a joint chair, and g shows the form of the 
joiut, which is called a half-lap. The narrow part of the rail 
is not divided, but turned aside at the joint, as shown by the 
dotted lines. Intermediate chairs are similar, but have a pin 
on one side only. This inode of fixing altbws the rail to slide 
a little in the chair, on account of expansion and contraction, 
and the keys ore not so liable to work loose as when in contact 
with the rail* These are all for fish-bellied, and the following 
for parallel rails . — h is u rail und chair invented by Mr. 
Daglisb, and rewarded by the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Company, as presenting the host sectional form of rail. 
The chair is proposed to he fixed to tlie block or slec|ier by 
bolts passed tlirough fyom the under side, and keyed above 
the chair# The rail is fastened by two semicircular iron keys 
driven in opposite directions. This arrangement, though 
ingeuious, has the disadvantage that the rail could not be 
taken up without removing the chair.— » is a contrivance in 
which an iron ball, dropped into a socket in the chair, is 
forced against the rail by a key driven through a hole in 
one cheek of the chair. It is simple, aud affords sufficient 
lateral movement for the effect of temperature on the rail. 
Tftis form of rail is known as the T rail,— A aud o are a section 
and grdhml-plim of a chair in ftbiok the rail is held by a 
wooden key. The keys are well seasoned, and when in use 
become by expansion almost immoveable ; because, as shown 
in e, they are most compressed in the centre. So great, indeed, 
is the expansive force of the wood, that it occasionally breaks 
the chairs* This mode of construction is extensively need on 
the Grand Junction, Birmingham, South- Western, aud other 
railways#— ~m and n show another application of a wooden fast- 


ening* adopted by Mr. Storey on the Great North of England 
Railway. A block of wood is so plaoed in the chair as to be 
prevented from moving' endways, and is held to the rail by an 
iron wedge driven through the cheek of the chair . — i is a rail 
contrived for the purpose of fitting the wheel more accurately 
than those of the ordinary shape, but it is not much used. 
The rails here represented vary much in strength: a and b 
were made about thirty-five pounds to the yard, but have been 
found too light, and replaced by parallel rails of sixty pounds ; 
t aud f are fifty -pound mils, for three-feet bearings. Rails 
similar to k are made from sixty to seventy-five pounds per 
yard or more, for bearings of three to five feet, and they are , 
now seldom used of less weight than seventy pounds to the 
yard. The most common joints are square, as n and a, but 
tialf-iapped and scarfed or diagonal joints are also used. The 
concussion produced by a very slight irregularity at these 
points is so injurious, that probably increased care and expense 
in making them perfect would be well bestowed. Chairs are 
almost invariably mode of cast-iron, os their complex form 
renders it difficult to manufacture them otherwise with suffi- 
cient economy ; but as they are liable to breakage from their 
brittleness, it bos been proposed to make them of malleable 
iron, and machinery for the purpose lias been patented, but 
apparently not yet brought into operation. 

Railways on Continuous Bearings . — The introduction of this 
kiud of railway is perhaps mainly to be attributed to the 
extensive use of timber in such works in North America. It 
has not ouly been used in lieu of stone, but also in a great 
measure in the place of iron. In mauy of the American and 
some of the Continental railroads, beams of timber laid con- 
tinuously, and firmly connected together by cross-pieces, are 
made to supply the strength usually given to iron rails; and 
the application of iron is limited to a flat bar or plate two 
inches and a half wide, and from half an inch to an inch 
thick, nailed to the beams on their inner edges, for the wheels 
to roll upon. Though differing in details, this construction of 
railway is very like the old wooden tramway. Frequently 
these beams or wooden rails are supported upon cross-sleepers ; 
but, whether they are so or not, their hrendth of surface causes 
them to receive considerable support from the ballast or road 
materials along their whole length. Mr. I. K. Brunei, en- 
gineer of the Great Western Railway, was one of the first British 
engineers who proposed a similar construction, which he did 
with the hope of obtaining a smoother and more elastic road, 
which should at once be more agreeable to ride upon, cheaper 
to maintain, and safer for travelling at high velocities, than a 
railway constructed iu the ordinary manner. 

Although some of tlte supposed advantages are at present 
questionable, the superior smoothness of motion on such a 
road, when in good order, is pretty generally admitted; and an 
opinion seems to tie gaining ground, that though longitudinal 
timber bearings do not produce so firm and unyielding a rail- 
way as atone blocks, aud may therefore require rattier more 
power in working, this disadvantage is more than counter- 
balanced by tlie diminished wear and tear, of which the com- 
parative absence of noise is a tolerably accurate criterion. 
The Great Western Railway can hardly be compared with any 
other on account of its increased width, but the Loudon and 
Croydon, which is eutirely, and the Manchester and Bolton, 
Hull and Selby, and several other lines, which are partially 
laid in this manner, and which in other respects resemble 
those of the more common construction, may be fairly brought 
into comparison with them. The Greenwich Railway xs a 
remarkable instance of tlte superior comfort of timber bearings 
to those uf stone, the rigidity of the latter being aggravated by 
the circumstance of being on a viaduct. On this line, as in 
that from Dublin to Kingstown, it has been deemed advisable 
t# remove the blocks, and substitute a more elastic structure 
of wood# The longitudinal timbers on the Croydon Railway 
vary from nine to fourteen inches wide, and tour and a half 
to seven inches deep; and crora-sleepeis are bolted under them 
at intervals of three feet* The rails am of tha form shown at 
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p, fa 15, and aft screwed down at interval! of eighteen 
inches on each aide, a layer of frit being interposed between 
them and the timber*. Then mils weigh about forty-seven 
pounds to the yard — q,fa 15, is the mil of tbe Great West- 
ern Railway, which is fixed iti a similar manner, but the 
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screws on the inner side of the rail ore round-headed and 
countersunk, while the others are ordinary square-headed twits. 
Tbe longitudinal timbers are of larger dimensions, and the 
cross-pieces or transoms are placed fifteen feet apart, and framed 
with them, their office being more to keep the track in gauge 
thau to bear any considerable part of the weight .— r and r are 
forms of rail sometimes used on continuous bearings, r being 
fastened by clamps or pins driven in obliquely. Rails similar 
to p have been fixed in the same manner, but the use of screws, 
though expensive, is decidedly preferable. 

Continuous bearings of stone have been tried, but found too 
harsh and rigid. 

Gauge, H tdth between Tracts, fyc , — Tlie gauge or width 
between the two rails forming a track is one of the points in 
railway practice which lias excited much discussion. On the 
old railways four feet was not an uncommon width, but many 
lines were less. Some of the colliery railways in Northumber- 
land are four feet eight inches and a half, and from these the 
Stockton and Darlington, Liverpool and Manchester, and 
other lines, took their gauge. The advantage of uniformity 
has led most companies to follow this example, and for a time 
it. was rendered impeAtive by Parliament, but at present no 
standard is fixed by the legislature. The ordinary width 
being considered inconveniently limited, Brunei fixed upon 
seven feet as the gauge of tbe Great Western and its tributary 
lines. Much opposition bos been made to this bold step, 
mainly on account of the inconvenience of not being able to 
counect with other lines, which is in some degree obviated 
by* laying an inner rail for the use of narrow carriages on any 
portion of railway passed over by two companies whose lines 
are laid of different widths. The superiority of this enlarged 
gauge is apparent in the increased pnver and speed of the 
engines, and the stability and convenience of the carriages ; 
but many who admit the inconvenience of the narrow gauge 
consider seven fret to lie beyond the most advantageous width. 
Six feet two inches has been recommended by the Irish Rail- 
way Commissioners. Six feet is the width of some of the con- 
tinental liues. Tbe Dundee and Arbroath, and Arbroath and 
Forfar railways are five feet six inches; and the Eastern 
Counties, and Loudon and Black wall^ about five feet. The 
ordinary standard in North America is four feet eight inches 
and a half, having been copied from the Liverpool line. 
Several recent liues in this country have been made four feet 
uins inches, to allow rather more play to the flanges than the 
common width. Oue of the great recommendations of a wide 
gasige is the scope that it allows for improvements in machinery ; 
a circumstance evidently of much importance wheu it is con- 
sidered that the experience of ten years only has led to the 
enlargement of loconfotive engines to so great a degree that 
their weight and cost are now nearly treble what they were 
when the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was opened. 

The width between tbe two tracks is a matter of much less 
consequence. On the Liverpool and Manchester line it is four 
feet eight inches and a half. The London and Birmingham 
Railway, and many others, have a apace of six feet, ighich 
allows loads of ten fost wiite to be earned with safety. Tbe 
some intermediate space on the Great Western Railway, in 
canssqnenee of die increased gauge, pilaws a maximum hftd 
of twelve feet Tbe space which Is necemary outside tbe 
tanks is dependent on tbe width of load provided for, and 
Mldom exceeds four foet, except on embankments, where a 
little mom is so m e tim es allowed, so foot, in case of carriages 


getting off the track, there may be width for them to run on 
the ballasting until the inner wheels come in coutact with the 
outer rail, which will in most cases prevent the train ftum 
overturning. 

In laying the rails, allowance should he made for the effect 
of temperature, which will cause a difference of length in a 
fifteen -feet rail, exposed to a range of 7ti v Fahrenheit, of about. 
Y^tb of a» inch. The insertion of a piece of wood between tbe 
ends of two rails is an ingenious mode of avoiding concussion 
from the owning of the joints from this cause, for die wood 
exjxmds as the iron contracts. 

Iu die description of Jig, 8 it is stated that the wheel-tires 
are made slightly conical, in order that the flanges may come 
iti contact with the rails as little as possible. Iu ordinary 
wheels three inches amt a half wide, the inclination of the tiro 
is about l in 7, die diameter at the outside being an inch less 
than close to the flange. Tbe wheels are so fixed that, when 
running straight, the flanges are about an inch from the rails. 
When the rails are fixed vertically, die line of contact between 
them and the wheels is, in consequence of their conioal shape, 
so narrow as to cause considerable wear. Most engineers, 
therefore, give a slight inclination inwards to the mils, that they 
may present a greater surface to the wheels, although tbe fric- 
tion is increased by the rubbing of the conical tire. This 
inclination is stated by Leoount to lie ) of an inch in eleven 
inches, or about 1 in 2l», on the Birmingham Railway. On the 
Great W r estern it is l in 20. 

In running on a straight road, the conical tires keep the 
carriage iu the true line of direction, because any deviation 
from it causes the wheels on one side to roll on an increased, 
and those on the other on a reduced periphery — an irregularity 
which immediately checks itself. But on a curved track tbe 
centrifugal force overcomes that of gravity so far os to cause 
the flange on the outer side of die curve to approach the rail, 
and consequently the opposite wheels to roll on unequal peri- 
pheries, thereby avoiding port of the friction consequent on the 
wheels (which are fixed to the axle) being compelled to revolve 
with equal velocity, though the outer one bus to pass over a 
greater length of rail than die other. To prevent unnecessary 
friction between the flange and the mil, it is usual to lay the 
outer roil on curves rather higher than the inner one, that 
the opposing forces may he so lulonced as to cause average 
loads moving at the medium speed employed to pass round 
the curve without the flanges on either side coming in contact, 
with the rails, and with the wheels rolling on diameters unequal 
iu a degree corresponding with the radius of the curve, A pair 
of ordinary coned wheels, three feet diameter, might run in a 
circle of only 565 feet radius without the flanges touching; 
and as no curves of such small radius are admitted oil a main 
line of railway, it is evidenl that, in theory, nothing more than 
un accurate adjustment of the outer rail with reference to the 
speed of transit is necessary to enable trains to pass along any 
ordinary railway without die flanges being called into action, 
yniess by occidental circumstances. The following is selected 
from a much more extensive tabic by the Chevalier ds Pum- 
bour, to show die proper elevation of the outer rail on a line of 
four feet eight inches and a half gauge, under given circum- 
stances. The calculations are suited to tbe use of three-feet 
wheels, coned as above described : — 


Radius of Curvn. 

Fpee.1 90 Miles 
per Hour. 

Speed SO Milas 
per Hsav, 

1000 feet. 

1*43 inch. 

3‘30 indies. 

2000 „ 

71 „ 

1*5 „ 

3000 „ 

'47 „ 

HO » 

4000 „ 


•S3 „ 

5000 „ 

-M „ 

•M .. 


Stations, Pauing-Ptac**, 8fc +~ As a general rule it is best 
to have the stations and depots as nearly as possible on a level 
with the surrounding land, both to save expense in construc- 
tion, and to avoid inconvenience iu tbe transfer of goods from 
the railway to common toad vehicles. Wherever a higher or 
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lower level is unavoidable, approaches of moderate inclina- 
tion should be made for carriages. The station of the Brand- 
ling Junction Railway at Gateshead is of novel and ingenious 
design. The line is on a viaduct, the arches of which are 
prolonged so as to support a level of considerable extent. 
A branch track at right angles with the main line is laid along 
the crown of each arch, by which waggons are conducted to 
platforms that form part of the railway level, hut may lie 
lowered, with waggons upon them, to that of the warehouses, 
which are underneath the arches, and communicate with the 
natural surface. Stations vary in character, from mere book- 
ing-offices, where passengers and ]iarccls wait to lx; taken up 
by passing trains, to great establishments covering several 
acres of ground, with separate offices for passengers, parcels, 
and heavy goods j facilities for transferring carriages, horses, 
and cattle to or from the railway ; extensive sheds for trains 
to stand under; repairing-shops for engines and carriages ; and 
many other necessary erections. The stations of the London 
and Birmingham Railway at Euston Square, Camden Town, 
and Birmingham, extend collectively over a space of about 
fifty acres; besides which the company have establishments 
of great magnitude at Wolvertou, Rugby, and Hampton, and 
several of smaller dimensions. 

Contrivances for conducting engines and carriages from 
one track to another are required in a variety of situations. 
They generally consist of twitches and turn- tables. Switches 
are moveable rails placed at the point where two tracks fall 
into one, and they are capable of adjustment so as to guide 
vehicles from the single track into either of the two, or from 
cither of the two into the single track. In the old railways 
this was effected by short tongues of iron, moved by hand ; but 
it is necessary where locomotives are used to have the transi- 
tion from one track into the other as gradual and free from 
concussion as possible, and therefore the moveable liars are 
made of considerable length, seldom less tlrnn eight or ten 
feet, and, on the Great Western Railway, fifteen feet. Fig. 16 
represents a switch formed on the model of the old contrivance 


Fig. 10. 
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of moveable tongues. The black lines are the fixed rails 
which at A form one track, and at B two tracks. The double 
line from <• to d indicates the switch, which is pivoted at d, 
and tapered to a point at the other end. From its under edge 
proceeds the har e, which posses under the rail to a lever or 
eccentric placed in a convenient situation for being moved by 
an attendant. In the position represented by the engraving, 
the switch would conduct a train along the upper track from 
A to B, because free passage is allowed for the flange between 
the switch end the upper mil, while the inside of the flange 
pressing against the switch c d prevents the flange on the ap- 
posite side of the track from quitting the straight course. If, 
however, by turning the lever or eccentric connected with e, 
the switch lie moved in the direction indicated by the arrow, 
the case will be reversed : the switch being brought into con- 
tact with the rail at c, the flange will be compelled to move 
along its inner side, and consequently that on the opposite 
the track will pass along the opening by the side of 
til* lower mil. ff are fixed bars called guard-rails, which 
prevent the switch moving too far, and protect the narrow 
tiudfe of the switch and rail from injury. Switches on this 
principle sometimes connect three tracks with one, by two 
tnoveable pieces, of which an example is in use at the Great 
Western Railway station at Paddington. It is a great recom- 
mendation of tide kind of switch, that, unless the moveable 


rails axe fixed in a wrong direction, a train on never get off the 
track, as the momentum enables the flange to open the switch 
and pass through. In some situations a spring or weight is 
applied with great advantage, to hold the switch in the po- 
sition most commonly required, and return it to that position 
immediately after being acted upon. The daubk rail repre- 
sented in fig. 17 is a contrivance much used as a switch, and 
affords a very smooth transition from one track to another. In 
this the two tracks terminate in two double roils, c d and c* d f , 
pivoted at d d*> and shifted as occasion requires in a similar 
manner to the former, the rails being connected by cross-pieces, 

Fig. 17. 



position of the apparatus the lower track is tliat connected 
with the single line ; but by moving the switches in the direc- 
tion of the arrow, the lower track would lie disconnected, and 
the upper one made to join the track at A. These switches, 
like those previously described, are occasionally used treble; 
and they are sometimes made to unite two tracks in each di- 
rection. 


Fig. 18 is designed to illustrate the manner in which switches 
are applied at passing-places and crossings, a 6 is a passing- 
ly. 18. 
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place for a single line of railway where the traffic is about 
equal iu each direction. It should be observed tliat the angles 
iu tliis figure are, to save room, made more abrupt than they 
should be on a public railway, where angles of more than 2* 
or 2^° are considered objectionable. In this arrangement 
every train from a to b takes the lower track, and those from b 
to a the upper one. Switches of the kind first described are 
used at the points a and 6, and, as they have always to be 
passed through in the same order, they are made self-acting, 
that at a being held by springs in the position for guiding 
carriages on to the lower track, and being opened by the 
flanges of the engine wheels for the passage of the trains in the 
contrary direction, while that at b in like manner conducts 
trains passing towards a into the upper track. This kind of 
passiitg'place has been successfully used on the Newcastle 
and Carlisle, and other railways, c d represents another ar- 
rangement for the same purpose, which may have the same 
kind of switch, but js generally used without any, the im- 
petus of the train always keeping it to the straight track, while 
if suitable openings be made for the flange* it cannot escape 
from the rails in running. from the doable into the single pert. 
e f shows the arrangement of a croesing on a railway with 
two tracks, switches being placed at both junctions, which, 
being only for occasional use, are worked by band, men 
being stationed at y y far the purpose. The risk of accident, 
arising from the neglect or misplacing of tiiest itches, is some- 
what reduced by affixing a signal-apparatus to them ; which, by 
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displaying a coloured disc, or lamp, to die engine-driver, 
indicates their position as be approaches. 

At the point* where two mils cross, grooves are formed to 
allow the flanges to pats; and to check any tendency in the 
wheels to escape from the mils, guard-rails, as indicated in fig. 
18, are fixed within the track, to guide the inside of -the 
flanges. 

Turn-tables are useful in transferring single carriages from 
one track to another, which they do in much lew space than 
any arrangement of crossings and switches. They consist of 
circular platforms of iron and wood, fixed on a level with the 
tracks, and mounted on friction-wheels, so as to turn on their 
centres with great facility. Fig. 19 represents two turn-tables 


Fig. 19. 
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so laid as to communicate with one another. Four rails are 
laid across each, and mud* to tally precisely with those of t)ie 
track. If it be desired to transfer a carriage from the track a 
to that marked 6, it is rolled on the turn-table at. </, and then, 
the catches which held the turn-table steady being released, 
the platform, with the carriage upon it, is turned a quarter 
round. The carriage is then rolled on the turn-table e t and 
being again turned a quarter of a circle, is iu a right position 
for running on the track b. Carriages may in like manner 
W transferred to a cross-track, as ut c. Locomotive-engine 
houses are frequently made octagonal, with eight radiating 
tracks, the engines being moved to or from any of them hy 
means of a large turn-table in the centre. 

Carriage *. — Railway carriages for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers are usually very cupacious, the bodies being made to 
project over the wheels, which on ordinary lines seldom exceed 
three feet diameter. This arrangement is not productive of 
danger, since the evenness of a railway, the comparatively 
low build' of the carriages, and the great weight of the iron 
wheels, axles, and framing under the body, prevent the 
liability of overturning. On account of the rapid speed at 
which they travel, and the violent shocks to which they are 
occasionally subject, great strength of construction is neces- 
sary ; and the circumstance of several vehicles being linked 
together in one train renders the 1 ' use of all elastic apparatus 
for starting and stopping them essential. Elasticity in tire 
traction is also necessary, in order that the engine may not 
have to overcome the inertia of the whole train at the same 
instant, which would require much more power than suf- 
fices, when they are started, to keep the whole in motion. 
Various contrivances are m use for this purpose, but fig. 20 
may serve to give a correct idea of the principles on which 
they all act It represent* the ground-plan of a passenger- 
carriage, the body being removed. The frame, which is out- 
side the wheels, is supported on lapped springs, which, by brass 
bushes or bearings, rest on die ends of the axles, they being 
extended beyond the wheels, and accurately turned, for that 
purpose, a a a a are buffers, or disks of wood or metal, some- 
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times covered with cushions, fixed on the ends of long rads 
which pass through the frame ami along the sides to die ends 
of the long springs c c, which are capable of moving towards 
each other when pushed hy the rods, but are prevented by 
' stops on the frame from moving in the opposite direction. 
The centra being allowed to slide backwards and forwards, 
both springs are thought iulo action by an impulse given to 
either end. All the buffers in a train being placed at the 
same height and width, they come into contact when the 
carriage* run towards one another in stopping suddenly, and 
the jerk is hy them communicated to the springs c c, whose 
elasticity allows so much motion as to prevent any injurious 
shock to the carriage. The traction apparatus, or that by 
which the carriages are drawn forward, consists of rods passing 
through the frame at b V , and connected in a manner which 
•it is unnecessary to describe, with the small springs e, which 
alio act together, the centre of • pressing against the cross-bar 
of the carriage-frame os an abutment, when the putt is from 6, 
and that of «*, in the like manner, when the traction is in the 
direction of U. The connection between the different carriages 
often consists of a jointed bar of iron, which is disunited, 
when necessary, by the removal of a pin. Chains are some- 
times used, and occasionally united by a peculiar kind of 
screw, which draws the carriages so close that their buffers 
come in contact. In some carriages the same springs serve 
both for traction and butting, and spiral or helical springs are 
not unfrequently applied to die purpose. Axle-guides, fixed 
to die framing, ore used to keep the axles square \ but a more 
elastic construction of carriage, in which the axles have suf- 
ficient play to enable them to adapt, themselves to a curved 
track, and the springs for bearing the weight, drawing, and 
butting, are made of uu unusually light diameter, is being 
introduced by Mr. Adams, with groat promise of success. 
The ordinary first-class carriages convey eighteen passengers, 
having a treble body, with six seats in each compartment i 
and the second-class, of similar make, carry twenty-four pas- 
senger*. Those on the Great Western Railway, which are 
mostly on six wheels, are much larger, some of die second- 
class vehicles seating so verity -two frorsoiuf. Open carriages, in 
which tlie passengers stand, are frequently used for short 
stages. Waggons for goods and cal tie, trucks for the convey* 
ance of stage-coaches and private carriages, and horse-boxes, 
arc all mounted on springs, hut their buffing apparatus is often 
very simple uud inelastic. The weight of the ordinary pas- 
senger-couches, when empty, is from three to five tons. 

Locomotive Engine *. — Since (lie successful adoption of loco- 
motive steam-engines on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, improvements liave followed closely upon one another, 
but they have been chiefly of a minor character, when Com- 
pared witli that of tubing die boiler, which formed the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Rocket engine. Stephenson built 
several engines shortly after the competition in which the 
Rocket had proved victorious, retaining this arrangement, but 
having the machinery disposed in a different manner. Tiro 
cylinders were placed in a box beneadi the chimney, and the 
piston-rods moved horizontally under die boiler, working two 
cranks funned on the axle of die hind- wheels, which were then 
made the largest. The boiler and machinery were Attached to 
a massive frame, the sides of which were outside the wheels, 
and rested, by means of springs and brass bearings, on, fits 
ends of the axles. Bearings outside tiro wheels liave this decided 
advantage over inner ones— which are, nevertheless preferred 
hy some engineers— that the ends of the axles may be turned 
away to so small a diameter as materially to diminish the 
friction, widurat the risk of breakage which would attendggfe 
reduction of tiro axle within the wheels. The superior economy 
of Urge engines becoming evident from experience, it * was 
deemed advisable to add a third pair of wheels, which were 
made small, like the fore-wheels, and placed under the fire-box 
end of the machine* The flanges on the two pair of small 
wheels being sufficient to guide the machine, SteplroiiMm 
removed them from the central or driving pair, which time 
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became mere rolling or propelling wheels, and were relieved 
from the lateral strains arising from the flange coming in con- 
tact with tlie rati at curves and switches; such strains having 
been found injurious to the cranked axle and the machinery 
connected with it. Some engine-builders still retain all the 
flanges, from an idea of greater security. The following figures 
may give some idea of the locomotive engine in this improved 
state, ijp which form it is now in use upon most of the railways 
in this country, and several on the Continent and in America. 
Fig. 21 is an elevation, and fg . 22 a longitudinal section, in 
which many minute details are omitted, for the sake of dis- 
tinctness. 

a is the fire-box, usually formed of copper, and surrounded 
by an outer casing of iron, leaving a space of three or four 
inches all round, which is filled with water, and forms part 
of the boiler. The door by which the fire is supplied with 
coke is made of two iron plates, with a space of a few indies 
between them, to prevent the radiation of heat. Coke is 



carried in the /*/«&/•,— a supplementary vehicle attached to the 
back of the engine. The Are-box is usually open at the bottom, 
to allow the line access of air, so that cinders fall through the 
bats upon the rood,— a circumstance sometimes productive of 
accident. As there Is very little water above the flat top of 
the flre-box «, a (Visible plug is inserted iu it, to act as a safety- 
valve in the event of the wafer becoming too low, and leaving 
it dry. The tubes through the boiler b for the panoge of flame 
•^heated air are now always made of brass, which is found 
much more durable than copper. They vary in number in 
diftsreot engines, from about ninety to a hundred and fifty or 
upwards, being frequently lew than an inch and a half in 
diameter. The power of generating steam, which is the 
measure of eftetency in a locomotive engine, depends much 
upon judicious tubing, it being desirable to deprive the betted 
air of IN caloric as completely as possible before leaving the 


boiler. Hie chief practical limit to the reduction of the tubes, 
and consequent increase of their number and extent of surface, 
is their liability to become choked with cinders and ashes 
carried into them by the draft Boilers are frequently tubed 
to such an extent that from four to six hundred square feet of 
heated metal is exposed to the water, in addition to the area of 
the fire-box itself. An important feature in a locomotive 
boiler is its security from bursting, because, as the tubes are 
much weaker than the external casing of the boiler, they are 
almost certain to give way first, and the hunting of one or two 
tubes is rarely productive of more serious consequence than 
extinguishing the fire, and thereby causing a gradual stoppage 
of the machine. 

Owing to the limited' size 'of the boileT, the steam which 
collects ip the upper part is mixed with spray from the water. 
A steam-chamber d is therefore added, in which it becomes 
free from the spray, and then enters the steam-pipe that passes 
through the smoke-box c to the cylinders or engines at «. A 
throttle-valve in this pipe is placed under the command of the 
engineer by a rod passing through the boiler and terminating 
in a bundle connected with a graduated scale at the hack of 
the engine. By this the supply of steam to the cylinders is 
regulated or cut off when necessary. Eccentrics for working 
the slide-valves, which admit steam alternately to each side of 
the piston, are fixed on the main crank -axle ; and in some 
engines two pair are used, one for working in common, and the 
other when the engine runs backwards. The steam cylinders 
are usually twelve or thirteen inches diameter, and eighteen 
incites stroke ; and the driving-wheels of the engine from five 
to seven feat diameter, the small wheels being three or four 
feet. 

The pipe shown in the section passing from die cylinders to 
the chimney is the blast-pipe for the exit of waste steam, its 
upper end being tapered to give greater effect to the jet. At 
the top of the chimney a wire-gauze cap is frequently fixed to 
arrest sparks and small cinders which are often thrown up by 
the strong draft, and have !>eeu the occasion of many destruc- 
tive fires ; but a more effectual remedy has been recently in- 
troduced, consisting of a grating at the bottom of the chimney, 
which stops the cinders before they are affected by the steam - 
jet.—/ and y are safety-valves held down by springs, the former 
only being under the control of the engine-driver . — h is a steam- 
whistle, which, by its shrill sound, wants persons working on 
die line of die approach of on engine. — i is one of two feed- 
pipes, communicating between the water-tank in the tender 
and small forcing-pump* under the boiler, which are worked 
by the engine, and ensure an. equable supply of water in the 
boiler. Valves for regulating this supply, handles for revers- 
ing the motion of the machine, steam and water gauges, and 
numerous other conveniences are added, being placed widiin 
reach of the engine-driver, wheu on tbc platform at die hack of 
the fire-box. In order to economise the heat by checking its 
radiation, the boiler is coated with wood, and sometimes flannel 
is placed between them. Hie steam-dome aud similar parts 
are double, die space between the inner and outer casing 
answeriug the same purpose. The tender, and sometimes the 
engine itself, is supplied with powerful brakes, to arrest the 
motion of the wheels wheu necessary. Some of the carriages 
also have them, and bandies for working them are placed 
within reach of the guards. 

Stationary Engines . — locomotive engines are very exjiensive 
to work, on accouut of their necessarily limited dimensions, 
and the rapid action of the working parts; while the addition 
of their own weight to the load to be conveyed, and the injury 
they Cause to the rails, form additional disadvantages, from 
which Stationary engines are exempt But the smaller cost of 
working stationary engine* is met by a serious drawback,— 
the friction Of the rope weed to convey their power to the 
carriages, and of the sheaves or pulleys upon which it is 
supported. The use of stationary engines is generally con- 
fined to those parts of a railway which are too steep to be 
conveniently worked by locomotives j but a very ingenious 
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application of them lias been introduced for working the 
Loudon and Black wall Railway, which appears to possess 
some important advantages for the working of a slum line with 
numerous stations, as the through passengers are not delayed 
by the stoppage of the train at intermediate stations ; each 
station having a distinct carriage, which stops and starts 
independently of the rest. To avoid the inconvenience attend- 
ing the use of ropes is the object of the “ atmospheric railway,” 
in which the power of stationary steam-engines is commu- 
nicated to die train hy means of on exhausted tube, instead of 
a rope. Tho diminished risk of collision is one advantage 
attending the use of stationary iustead of locomotive engines. 

A tabular statement of the principal railways in tho United 
Kingdom, to which some explaoatorytnotes are added below, 
may appropriately close this paper. 

The annexed Table of British railways is far from complete, 
yet it contains every line of general importance on which the 
conveyance of passengers by steam power is a principal object, 
whether such lines are opened or in course of construction. 
All merely projected lines are excluded, and also a few which 
have received the sanctiou of Parliament, but are nut likely to 
be executed at present.* Unless otherwise specified, the 


railways included in this table are worked by locomotive 
steam- engines. The number prefixed to each line in the 
first column is for the convenience of sefescuce, and, when 
followed by au asterisk, refers to a note on this page. 
The length given in the fourth colunm is usually that of the 
main line, independent of branches, which are often left 
unuoticed for want of room. The date of opening, in the sixth 
column, is that of opening throughout ; partial openings being 
mentioned in the additional notes, to which references are 
inserted. Where the precise date of opening is not known, a 
drub is inserted iu this column $ and where it is left blank it 
indicates that the railway is in" progress, but no part of it is 
complete and in use. The last column gives Use gross sum 
which the company arc authorised to raise for the under- 
taking, of which from one-fourth to oiM'lJiird is usually pro- 
cured hy loans. Ttie sum here stated often exceeds the actual 
outlay of die company ; as, for instance, when new shares are 
issued at a discount, or powers ore obtained for the con- 
struction of branches that are subsequently abandoned, lu a 
few coses the sum actually raised is greater than the par- 
liamentary capital, as mentioned in the notes on the Great 
Western and London and Birmingham Railways, 
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1. Leased to No, 30 Company. 

2. m., from Hampton to Derby, opened in 1839. 

3. 64 ni. of No. 11, from Cheltenham to Gloucester, 
used by this company. 

5. The length and capital here given iuclude the extension of 
24 m. to Kenyon, though it was formed by a distinct company. 

6. Rather more than 9 m. opened February, 1841. 

8. Opened from Bristol to Bridgewater, 324 m., Juno, 
1841. T .eased to the Great Western Railway Company. 

9. This line commences 74 m. from Bristol, on a colliery- 
railway, which is to be widened and improved, and extends to 
No. li, at Staudish, 74 m. from Gloucester. 

10. Worked by locomotive and fixed engines, and horses. 

11. Opened from Swindon to Cirencester, 17 m.. May 31, 
1841. Leased to No. 22 Company. The part between Glou- 
cester and Cheltenham is also open, and used by No. 3 
( tompauy. 

13. The company was, in 1840, incorporated with the 
Grand Junction Railway Company. 

14. From the Tees, about 4 m. below Stockton, to 
No. 5ft, at Siin Pasture, With many brauclies, which are 
included in the length stated, list'd chiefly for coal, Ac. 

15. For minerals and merchandise. Worked chiefly by 
fixed engines and horses. 

18. Opened to Brentwood, 17J m. in 1840. 

19. In progress. Made by No. 35 Company. 

20. The length and capital are for the whole line, of which 
about 4| m., from Warrington to Newton, were formed by 
a distinct company. 

21. Opened from York to Darlington, 44 nt., in 1841. 

The southern part of the line is formed under au Act passed 
in 1837. r v 

22. In addition to the parliamentary capital, os given 

iu the Table, the directors liave been authorised to borrow 
(>00,000/. on loan notes. There have been several partial 
openings, the latest being May 31, 1841, which left only 13 m. 
incomplete. - 

26. Leased, in 1840, to No. 54 ComiHUiy. 

28. The capital iu the Table includes 208,000/. for* a 
branch at Manchester, to unite with Nos. 37 and 38, which 
is not yet (June 1841) commenced. 

29. Chiefly for minerals. Tlie length in the Table em- 
braces numerous branches, which, with great part of the main 
line, have been made under an Act of 1835. Part was 
opened as early as 1833. 

30. In addition to the parliamentary capital ip the Table, 

the Directors have bees authorised to borrow 250,000/. by 
loan nofee. - 1 7 

31. Excepting a quarter of a mile at the London end, this 
line was opened in July, 1840. It is worked hy stationary 
engines and ropes. 



32. A branch of $4 m. t to Shoroham, was opened in 1840, 
and others are embraced in the Act. hut not iu progress. The 
whole of the branches amount to Ity m. 

35. The capital given is exclusive of the Gosport branch. 

36. As originally intended, this line was 454 m* from 
Manchester to Chebsey, with branches to Crewe dfi Mac- 
clesfield, making m. more; hut it is now proposed to 
abandon the main line, making only that from Manchester to 
Crewe, 3*4 in., with a branch ofl 1 m. to Macclesfield, m t , 
from Manchester to Stockport, were opened in 1840. 

38. The distance between Manchester and Leeds, by this 
line, is 60J m. Brunches to Oldham, Halifax, &c>, am intended. 

39. 0|teiicd«for coal, Ac., 7J m. from Marypurt, m 1840, 

43. Formerly intended to exteud to Cambridge. 16 m. 

opened in 1810. 

45. The southern part of the line was formed as a separate 
undertaking. The statements of length und capital include 
this, which was called the Wigan Branch Railway. 

50. The main line from Witt on Park Colliery to Stockton 
is 28, or to Middlesbrough 32 in., oml the total length of the 
lines *|M*cifled in the Acts of Parliament is about 40 ui. Seve- 
ral additional branches have, however, been mode, extending 
the whole length of railway, in 1838, to about 54 m., of 
which 28 has a double track. .The parliamentary capital is 
only 252,000/., but 450,000/. had been expended by tile com- 
pany at Hie time alluded to. The line is used principally for 
the conveyance of minerals. 

5 1 . Besides the main line of 244 m M there are about 17 m. 
of branches, some of which are not yet completed. 

52. Though in a forward state, the works ate suspended mi 
account of the difficulty of raising the capital reuuirod. On 
part of this line the atmospheric apparatus of Clegg and 
Samuda has been tried. 

53. Worked chiefly by horse power. 

50. Projected to extend to Johnstone, 22J in. ; hut only 
54 in. of the main linp, and 64 m « *»f branches, hate been 
made. Improved in 1840, and connected with No. 61. 

58. Worked by locomotive and stationary engines. There 
are railways from this line at NewtyJe to Coupar Angus, and 
to Glamn>i9s. 


59. The length given includes branches. This liqe it , 
worked by horses. 

62. This line is chiefly used for the conveyance of mine- 
rals. Ac. It is connected with the Bollocbney, Kirkintilloch, 
Wishaw and Colfiunu, and Slamanuan Railways, all of which 
are used in like way, the conveyance of pssscngfrs being a 
minor consideration. 0 

63 and 64. 64 ra., from Glasgow to fyif Jeyvisfbe joiM 
property of these two companies. The Ayr line is to have a 
branch to Kilmarnock, and one or two otnera^ amounting to 
174 in. 

68. 8 m. of this line, from Belfast to Lisburn, were opened 
in 1899, and a further portion is in ptogvess. Excepting this 
and the Drogheda line, the Irish railways may be considered 
to be in abeyance, though Acte of Parliament hare been ob- 
tained for the construction of a few more. 
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PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS OP ENGLAND AND WALES. 


* 


1 

Length 

Ne. 

NAME. 

COURSE, Ite. 

to 

Milas. 



Aylesbury .... 
Birmingham and Derby . 
Birmingham and Gloucester 
Bodmin and Wadebridge • 

Bolton and Leigh . • • 

Bolton and Preston • • • 

Brandling Junction • . • 

Bristol and Exeter . • • 

Bristol and Gloucester • • 

Canterbury and Whitstable • 

Cheltenham and Gt. Western Union 
Chester and Birkenhead . 

Chester and Crewe . • . 

Clarence .... 
Cromford and High Peak • 
Durham and Sunderland . 
Durham Junction • . 

Eastern Counties . 

Gosport Branch 
, Grand Junction . • 

Great North of England . 

.Great Western • 

Hartlepool .... 
Hull and Selby 

Laheaster and Preston Junction . 
Lee#and Selby 
Lancaster and Swanuington 
Liverpool and Manchester 
Llanelly .... 
Loudon and Birmingham . ■ 

I Loudon and Blackwall • • 

London and Brighton 
London and Croydon . , 

London and Greeuwich 
London aud South-Western 
Manchester aud Birmingham • 
Manchester and Bolteu 
Manchester and Leeds . 

Marvport and Carlisle 
Midland Counties • • . 

Newcastle and Carlisle 
Newcastle and North Shields 
Northern and Eastern • 

North Midland . . . 

North Union .... 
Preston and Wyre . 

Sheff., Ashton -under >L., & Manoh. 
Sheffield and Rotherham . . 

South-Eastern .... 
Stockton and Darlington • • 

Tnff \ ole .... 
West London .... 
Whitby and Pickering • . 

Y&k and North Midland . 


No. 30, at Cheddington, 35m. from London, to Aylesbury 
No. 30, at Birmingliam and at Hampton, to Derby • 
No. 30, at Birmingham, to No. 11, at Cheltenham 
From near Bodmin to Wadebridge, Cornwall 
Bolton to Leigh, and thence to No. 28, at Kenyon • 
No. 37, at Bolton, to No. 45 at Euxton • • . 

No. 41, at Redheugh, to S. Shields and Monkweaanouth 
No. 22, at Temple Mead, Bristol, to Exeter t . 
See note (9) ....... 

Canterbury to Whitstable Bay * • • • • 

No. 22, at Swindon, through Gloucester, to Cheltenham 
No. 13, at Chester, to the Meieey at Birkenhead • • 

No. 20, at Crewe, to No. 12, at Chester • • * 

See note (14) 

Croinfprd, Derbyshire, to Whaley Bridge, Cheshire • 
Durham to Sunderland. (Worked by stationary engines) 
No. 23, at Moorsley, to Usworth, counly of Durham • 
London, by Colchester, to Norwich and Yarmouth • 
No. 35, at Bishopstoke, to Gosport .... 
No. 30, at Birmingham, to No. 28. at Newton • 

No. 54, near York, to the Tyne at Redheugh • 
Paddington, London, to Temple Mead, Bristol • • 

Hartlepool to Moorsley, county of Durham • • 

Humber Dock, Hull, to No. 20, at Selby, Yorkshire • 
No. 45, at. Preston, to Lancaster .... 
Marsh-lane, Leeds, to the Ouse, at Selby, Yorkshire . 
The Soar, at Leicester, to Sw&nnington. (Chiefly for coal) 
Lime-street and Wapping, Liverpool, to Manchester • 
Llanelly to Uaudibie, Carmarthenshire 
Euston Grove, Loudon, to No. 20, at Birmingham 
Fenchurch-st., London, to Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall 
No. 33, near Croydon, to Brighton .... 
No. 34, 1) m. from London Bridge, to Croydon . 

South end of Londou Bridge, to Greenwich . . 

Yauxhall, London, to Southampton • • . 

Manchester, to No. 20 at Ckebsey, and at Crewe 
Irwell-street, Manchester, to No. 6, at Bolton . • 

Manchester, to No. 44, at Normsnton, near Wakefield . 
Harlxmr of Maryport, to No. 41, at Carlisle . • 

No. 30, at Rugby, to Derby, 49 m. & to Nottingh. 47} m. 
Newcastle and Redheugh, to Carlisle • • 

Pilgrim-street, Newcastle, to North Shields • 

No. 18, at Stratfpd, to Bishop's Stortford . . • 

Nos. 2 aud 40, at Derby, to Hunslet-lane, Leeds . 

No. 28, at Parkside, by Wigan, to Preston . • 

No. 23, at Preston, to Fleetwood-on-Wyre . • 

Spital Fields, Sheffield, to No. 30, at Manchester * 

Brightside, Sheffield, to Rotherham, and to No. 44 • 

No. 32, at Red-hill, 20 miles from London, to Dover . 
Stockton, by Darlington, to Wilton Pork Colliery • 
Merthyr Tydvil to the Port of Cardiff • • • 

Nos. 22 and 30, near Holsdeb-green, to Kensington • 
Whitby Harbour to Pickering, N. R. of Yorkshire 
Tanner-row, York, to No. 44, otAltofts, W.R. of Yurksh. 


Total 

Capital. 


£. 

66,000 

1.056.666 

1.266.666 
35,500 

901,750 

506.000 

400.000 
2,000,000 

533.000 

111.000 
1,000,000 

499.999 

458.333 
500,000 
197,280 

326.000 

130.000 
2,533,333 

400.000 
1,957,800 

1.730.000 
4,999,999 

492.000 

533.333 

488.000 

340.000 

175.000 
1,832,3/5 

270.000 

5.500.000 

1.050.000 

2.400.000 

741.000 

993.000 

2.140.000 

2.800.000 

650.000 

3.249.000 

240.000 

1.533.000 

1.250.000 

320.000 

1.200.000 

3.400.000 

730.000 

400.000 

933.000 

200.000 

1.850.000 
Note (50) 

620,000 

280,000 

135,000 

669.999 


Arbroath ft&d Forth* • 

Ardtostan « 

Dundee o*d Arbroath 
Dundee and Negrtyle « 

Edinburgh and DalkeUh . 
Edinburgh, and Ghuuojr • 
’Edinburgh, Leith, and Newhaveu 
Gorokirk mid Glasgow' . 

Gbwgow, Paisley, and Greenock . 
^Ghttotr, P^ Kilmarnock, A Ayr 
PaiskyandRsu ftew % . 


66 nm 

67 Sit m 

68* Ulster 


’ l 4' •' ’* ..jS k. .*v»- • 


f SCOTLAND. 

No. £7, at Arbroath, to Forfar • • • • 

Ardrossau Harbour to Kilwinning, Ayrshire . 
Trudes-lorte, Dundee, to No. 55, at Arbroath Harbour • 
North side of Dundee to Newtyle, Forfarshire « • 

Edinburgh, by Dalkeith, to Ne wbottle , * 

Haymarket, Edinburgh to North Queen-street, Glasgow 
Frinces-street, Edinburgh, to Trinity Harbour « • 

Glasgow, by Gamkirk, to Cargill Colliery • • 

Near Gusgow-bridge, tbroughPoisIey, to Greenock • 
Near CHasgow-hridie, through Paisley, to Ayr »- 
Paisley to the Clyde, at ' 4 r • • •-* . 

IRELAND 

Cnstatoih^to quay, Dublin, to ttajgbeda* * » .. 
WestloatLrow, Dublin, to Kingstowu Harbour 

ley Amtoffli > • 

* V- SL -‘I s • * \ •• 


Ifil 

1896 

1839 

fil 

1827 

— 

](tl 

1886 

1840 

104 

1826 

1881 

15 

1896 

1831 

46 

1838 


H 

1836 


4 

1836 

1831 

m 

1837 

1841 

#§ 

1837 

1840 

H 

1885 

1887 

> r 


160,000 

106,666 

140.000 

170.000 
208,753 

1 , 200,000 

140.000 
169,195 
666,666 
833,000 

83,000 


660,000 

3f§,000 

WrWQ 










HISTORY OF THE CORN-LAWS. 

Bv J. C. PLATT. 


Op all the great economical questions of the present day, 
there is none so important as that which concents an abun- 
dant supply of corn. The population of Great Britain is 
now twice a* great as it was fifty 3 cars ago, ami may he 
estimated at 10,000,000, while it is increasing nt the rate of 
about 283,000 every year. At the same time, there never 
before existed a state of society iu which so large a propor- 
tion of the population obtained a share of the produce of 
the soil by the exercise of non-agricultural industry ; only 
about one-third of the totul population being directly en- 
gaged ill agriculture. The gigantic progress of manufac- 
tures is indicated by the rapid increase of the population in 
those counties in which they are chiefly established. 
From 1700 to 1831 the population of Lancashire increased 
800 per cent. ; Warwickshire 231 per cent.; Staffordshire 
2.">0; Nottinghamshire 240; Cheshire 212 per cent.; ami 
in oilier counties the increusc varied from 1 10 to 130 per 
cent. The total population of ten mamifuetui ing counties 
was 2,320,000 in 1 800, mid 1,100,000 in 1831. The prin- 
cipal agricultural counties only increased 81 per cent, in 
the period from 1700 to 1S31. There is a constant stream 
of immigration into the large towns and manufacturing 
districts from the adjacent agricultural counties. From 
1*>21 to 1831 the immigration into Lancashire proceeded nt 
the rate of 17,000 a-y car. In 1837 above 2000 persons 
wore removed to the [daces of manufacturing industry from 
Suffolk, at the expense of their respective parishes. Of 
this number, 1073 were paupers, who had received a sum 
of 1033?. in the twelve months prior to their removal. On 
the one baud, in the rural districts, we have a population 
fully equal to the existing demand for its labour, and re- 
quiring outlets hu the inn ease of its numbers; and on the 
other, in the manufacturing districts, there is a population 
whose consumption confers a much higher value upon 
agricultural produce, and where, by extending the field of 
employment, loom is made both for the expansion of the 
agricultural and non-agricultural population. 

The improvements in agriculture within the present 
cent in*) have gi fatly increased the supply of food, but the 
experience of inuu) years has shown that our population is 
now, to a great extent, dependent upon the corn-growers 
of other countries; and that, when the crops in Great 
Britain aic below an average, and even when they are not 
abundant, the rise of prices creutos severe dish css among 
large masses of the population, unless the supply of corn 
and grain is increased by importation. This distress could 
not be avoided if all the waste lauds of England capable of 
improvement were taken into cultivation. In an old 
country, where all the best, and even the moderately fer- 
tile soils have long been cultivated, the resort to those of 
inferior powers of production, so far from alleviating the 
distress of the population, will hasten its poverty and 
degradation. This, therefore, is not one of the resources to 
which any country must look as a means of obtaining a 
permanent supply of food. 

In the following bketch we shall pass in review the 
various regulations under which the trade in com and 
grain has been placed at different periods. We shall bc- 
giu with those historical details which are necessary to be 
known in order that we may understand what the com- 
laws are what they are as at present established, and out 
of what previous circumstances and enactments those now 
in force have grown. 

MM 1-* - - . 


England exported a considerable quantity of grain annually ; 
and, 2nd, When she ceased to be an exporting, and became 
solely an importing country. In these two periods there 
occur epochs of n sufllciently distinct character to allow of 
the subject being treated in smaller divisions, to each of 
which belongs some peculiarity that distinguishes and 
separates it fium the rest. 

Ftrsi Period.—- From Early Timex to lb 88, 

Little practical advantage would arise from bestowing 
much space on the former pmt of this period. In a statute 
I ot the thirteenth century vve find the average [trices of 
j wheat and other grain luvd become un object of attention. 

I The following directions are given to the municipal autho- 
rities of (owns in the statute entitled Judtaitm Filiunv, 
j supposed to be of the date of f»! Henry HI. (1200.7): — 

| “ Fiist, they shill inquire the price of wheat, that is to wit, 

{ how a quarter of the best wheat was sold the last niarket- 
I day, and liovv the second wheat, and bow tile third ; and 
; how a quarter of barley and outs.” In 1300 the exports* 

; tion of corn was prohibited by statute. 41 In 1393 corn 
S might be exported by Bucking's subjects “ to what parts 
1 that please them,*’ except to the king's enemies. “Never- 
| theless/' it is added, 44 the king wills that his council may 
; restrain the said passage when they shall think best, for the 
! profit of the realm. f This act was continued in 1I23.| 

Thus it appears that in those curly times sutllcient grain 
j was raised in England to admit of exportation. It was, 
j however, the policy ot that uge to endeavour, as much n« 
j possible, to retain within tin* kingdom all those tilings 
I which were indispensable to its wants, rather than by per- 
mitting freedom of export and import to trust to the opera- 
tion of tin* commercial principle for au adequate supply. 
The excess ol grain must have been very considerable to 
Lave allowed nny deviation from tlm ordinuty practice of 
restriction. In the fourteenth cent my it seems to have 
been no unusual practice for the different countries of 
Europe to expoit nun; J and it must have been exported 
from England pievious to the statute of 13(3), us that act 
wan intended to pul a stop to it. Thirty-three yeais 
afterwards, as already stated, the export of corn was ex- 
pressly encouraged. 

t In 1 13b there is another statute indicative of tlm progress 
of agriculluic, and of the existence of ft surplus supply of 
corn in this counity; the exportation of wheat being 
allowed without tho king’s licence when the pi ice per 
quarter at the place of shipment was fit. 8 </. In the pre- 
amble of the statute tire lestrielions on exportation are 
loudly complained of:— “for c:un.e whereof, farmers and 
other men which use manmement of their him), may not 
sell their corn but of a bate juice, to the great damage of 
all the realm and the jcmcdy provided is a freer pertnis- 
bion to export the mjijjIuh - a regulation which is intended 
for the profit of the whole realm, hot * f especially for the 
counties adjoining to the sua/’j' Iu 1M1 this statute was 
continued^ and in 111 1-3 it was rendered perpetual . ** 

Nearly ihirty years after the statute of 1130, occurs the 
first symptom of a corn-law, for the protection of the home- 
grower from the effects of a supply of foreign grain. ! mm 
this we may conclude that the balance of prices hud turned ; 
and that, at least for a time, prices were higher in England 

* 34 Edw. HI. c. 20. t 17 Bic. II. c. 7. X 4 Ifcn. V|. c. 5. 

§ Account of the Spasmodic Cholera of tin* Kourlwnth Century ; 
k — »- 01.1— — •- a — Mvn «xl U. 
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than in the neighbouring countries. This might be the 
result of abundant ‘seasons on the Continent j but, at all 
events, the importation from other countries gave rise to 
complaints, which were followed by a statute passed in 
1463, in the preamble of which it is remarked that, 
44 Whereas the labourers ami occupiers of husbandry within 
this realm be daily grievously endamaged by bringing of 
corn out of other lands and parts into this realm when corn 
of the growing of this realm is at a low price ;*** in remedy 
of which it was enacted that wheat should not be imported 
unless the price at the place of import exceeded 0#. 8 d. per 
quarter. Up to this time there Is no reason to believe that 
the importation of corn from abroad had been cither pro- 
hibited or subjected to restriction. Such a prohibition 
would have been opposed to the spirit of our old commer- 
cial policy, which was anxiously directed to the object of 
attracting to the country, ami preserving witliin it, as much 
food ns possible. The agricultural interest lmd already suc- 
ceeded in parrying one modification of the old principle, by 
which they obtained the liberty of sending corn abroad, 
and their ascendency was still further indicated by the 
restriction on the importation of corn imposed by the 
statute of 1463. So long as the price of wheat was below 
6#. 8 d. per quarter, exportation was free, and importation 
was prohibited. The price, therefore, was intended to he 
sustained at that height, so far as it was possible so to sus- 
tain it by legislative contrivance ; and the benefit of the 
corn-grower was the sole object of the statute. In 1171 
(eleven years after the statute 3 Edw. IV. c. 2, was passed) 
wc have the authority of the Easton Letters in proof of the 
suffering experienced from the want of a market for the 
superabundant supply of grain. Margaret Easton, writing 
to her son on the 29th of Jan. 1474, after quoting the very 
low price of com and grain, says — “ There is none outload 
suffered to go out of this country as yet; the king hath 
commanded that there should none go out of this land. I 
fear ine we shall have right a strange world : God amend 
it when his will is.”t In a letter written in the following 
year she makes the same complaints about low prices and 
the scarcity of money.} The gentry and fanners of this 
period were in much the same condition in regard to money 
mutters as the landowners of Eohmd und other parts of 
northern and eastern Europe at the present time, after 
abundant harvests, with the ports of the best markets 
temporarily or permanently closed against the admission of 
their surplus produce. The protective statute of 1163 had 
possibly stimulated tillage beyond the demand of the home 
market, und the ubumlancc of the Inmost in other countries 
caused the ports to be closed against them, or, as in the 
instance ulludcd to by Margaret Easton, exportation was 
prohibited from some motives of state policy. 

* In 1333-4 an ciul was put to the system of free exporta- 
tion which had been estubished in 1163, and, with some 
few occasional exceptions, had continued from that time; 
and thenceforth it was forbidden to export coin und pro- 
visions without the king's licence. The statute enacted for 
this purpose § was intended to keep down prices, though 
the preamble sets out with the rational observation that, 
44 forasmuch ns dearth, scarcity, good cheap [good market], 
and plenty [of victual], linppcneth, riseth, and chunccth, of 
so many and divers reasons that it is very hard and difficult 
to put any certain prices to any such things.*’ It however 
ended by enacting that, on complaint being made of high 
prices, they shall be regulated by the lords of the council, 
and made known by proclamation ; and that farmers and 
others shall sell their commodities at the prices thus fixed. 

During the greater part of the sixteenth century' a struggle 
was maintained by the makers of the laws against the rise 
of prices which characterised nearly the whole of that 
poriod. The discouragement of tillage and the increase of 
sheep-pastures were supposed to be the main causes of this 

: t tom. ?}• JMttJajA. ft UUR7- . 


rise. In 1533 a statute was passed which enacted that no 
man should keep more than two thousand sheep, except on 
his own land, and that no tenant should rent more than 
two farms.* The statute entitled 14 An Act for the Main- 
tenance aud Increase of Tillage and Corn" attempted to 
force cultivation by enacting that for the future at least as 
much land should be tilled in every parish as had been 
under the plough at any time since the accession of Henry 
VIII., under a penalty, to he exacted frofa the parish, of 5#. 
for every acre that should be deficient. 

This remarkable period in the history of agriculture, and 
in the social condition of the people, was marked by other 
singular regulations respecting the supply of the necessaries 
of life and their price. In September, 1549, a proclamation 
was issued directed against dealers in the principal articles 
of food. According^ to it, no man was to buy and sell 
the self-same thing again, except brokers, and they were 
not to have more than ten quarters of grain in their pos- 
session at one time. This proclamation directed “that all 
justices should divide themselves into the hundreds, and 
look what superfluous corn was in every barn, and appoint 
it to be sold at a reasonable price ; also, that one must be 
in every market -town to see the corn bought. Whoso 
brought no corn to market, as he was appointed, was to 
forfeit 10/., utilcss the purveyors took it up, or it was sold 
to the neighbours."-}- Obedience to these regulations was 
not confined to the temporary provisions of a proclamation ; 
hut in 1551-2 they were, with some modifications, embodied 
in a statute. £ Hy this enactment, engrossers (persons buy- 
ing corn to sell again) were subjected to heavy penalties. 
For the third offence they were to be net in the pillory, to 
forfeit their personal effects, and to he imprisoned during 
the king’s pleasure. Farmers buying corn for seed were 
compelled to sell attlic sumetimo mi equal quantity of their 
corn in store, under penalty of forfeiting double the value 
of what they had bought. Persons might engross corn, not 
forestalling it — that is, enhancing the price or preventing 
the supply — when wheat was under 6*. 8c/. per quarter. 

In 156*2-3 a further attempt was made to restrict 'the 
operations of buying and selling in articles of food, ns well 
as many other commodities. The 5 and 6 Edw. VI. o. 14, 
already quoted, contained a proviso that corn-badgeis, 
allowed to that office by three justices of the peace of the 
county where the said badger dwelt, could buy provisions 
in open fair or market for towns and cities, and sell them, 
without being guilty of the offence of forestalling ; but this 
relaxation of the statute was corrected by another statute 
passed in 1502-3,$ in the preamble of which the former 
enactment is thus alluded to 44 Since the making of 
which net such a great number of persons, seeking only to 
live easily and to leave their honest labour, have and do 
daily seek to be allowed to the said office, being most unfit 
and unmeet for those purposes, and also very hurtful to the 
commonwealth of this realm, as well as hy enhancing the 
price of corn and grain, as also hy the diminishing of good 
and necessary husbandmen." It was then enacted that 
the licences to corn -badgers should only be granted once 
a-ycar by the justices at quarter sessions, instead of at any 
period by three justices ; and that none were to obtain a 
licence but resident householders of three years* standing, 
who are or have been married, and of the age of thirty, and 
are not servants or retainers to another person. Those who 
received a licence were to have it renewed nt the end of 
every year. Licensed persons were also required to find 
security not to forestall or engfftss in their dealings, and not 
to buy out of open fair or market, except under express 
licence. The statute did not apply to the counties of West- 
moreland, Cumberland, Lancaster, Cheater, and York. 

It was scarcely possible for tbe legislature to do more 
towards the discouragement of a most useful class of men, 
whose operations are of such service to society in general, 
and to the poor in particular. But enactments of this de* 

* 25 ken. VIII. c. 18. f King Edw. VI.’s Journal; Sharon Turner's 
— — 4 -W lAlSnAffMw.VI.c. 14. l*Efo.c. 12 
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acripti on were loudly demanded by the people, who could 
scarcely get bread sometimes in consequence of the high 
price of provisions, which they attributed to the interven- 
tion of the corn-dealer between the producer and consumer. 

The system introduced in 1534, under which exportation 
was interdicted, lasted about twenty years, and even during 
that period was most probably in a great degree inoperative. 

In 1554 a new act was passed,* which restored the free- 
dom of export so long as the price of wheat Bhould not ex- 
ceed 6s. 8 rf., that of rye 4«., and that of barley 3j. per 
quarter. The preamble complains that former acts against 
the exportation of grain and provisions had. been evaded, by 
reason whereof they had grown unto a “ wonderful dearth 
and extreme prices/* Under the present act, when prices 
exceeded 6s. Hr/, per quarter for wheat., exportation was to 
cease : and when it was under that price it could not be 
exported to auy foreign country, or to Scotland, without a 
licence, under penalty of forfeiting double the value of 
the cargo as well as the vessel, besides imprisonment of the 
master and mariners of the vessel for one year. The penalty 
for exporting a greater quantity than was warranted by the 
licence was treble the value of the cargo, and imprisonment; 
and a cargo could be taken only to the port mentioned in 
the licence. The object of the act was in effect to prevent 
exportation when there was not a sufficient supply in the 
home market, and to permit it to he sent abroad so long as 
it was below a certain price at home. * 

In 1662, only eight years after the- above act had been 
passed, the liberty of exportation was extended, and wheat 
might he carried out of the country when the average price 
was 10s. per quarter, that of rye, peas, and beaus 8s., and 
that of barley or malt 6*. K</. per quartcr.f The better 
to pretent evasion of the law, it was at the same time 
enacted that the commodity should only be exported* from 
such porta as her Majesty might by proclamation appoint. 

In 1371 a statute was passed]; which contains provisions 
for settling once a-} ear the average prices by which ex- 
portation should he governed. The Lord President and 
Council iti the North, also the Lord President and Council 
iu Wales, and the Justices of Assize, within their respect- 
ive jurisdictions, “ yearly shall, upon conference Imd with 
the inhabitants of the country, of the cheapness and dearth 
of an) kinds of grain,” determine ** whether it shall be. meet 
at any time to permit any grain to be carried out of any 
port within the said several jurisdictions or limits ; and so 
shall, in'writing, under their hands and seal, cause and make 
a determination either for permission or prohibition, and 
the same cause to be, by the sheriff of the counties, pub- 
lished mid affixed in as many accustomed market-towns ami 
ports within the Baid shire as they shall think convenient/' 
The averages, when once struck, were to continue in force 
until the same authorities ordered otherwise ; and if their 
regulations should “ be hurtful to the country by means of 
dearth, or he a great hindrance to tillage by means of too 
much cheapness,” they could make the necessary alterations. 
All proceedings under this Act ware to be notified to the 
queen or privy council. The statute enacted that, " for the 
better increase of tillage, and for maintenance and increase 
of the navy and mariners of ibis realm,” coni might be ex- 
ported at all times to friendly countries, when proclamation 
was not made to the contrary. A poundage or customs* 
duty of 1 s. per quarter was charged on all wheat exported ; 
but if exported under a. special licence, and not under the 
act, the customs* duty was %*. per quarter. 

The law of *146,3, which prohibited importation bo long 
as the price of wheat was under 6s. Eh/., that of rye under 
4s. v and that of b&ley under 3s. the quarter, appears not to 
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In 1592-3 the price at which exportation wm permitted 
was raised to 29s. per quarter, and the customs' duty whfc 
fixed at 2s.* In 1603-4 the importation price was raised to 
26s. &/. per quarter ;f and in 1623, to 32#. J — having risen, 
in the course of sixty-five years, from 6s* 8 d. By the 21 
Jac. I., c. 28, unless wheat was under 32s. per quarter, and 
other grain in proportion, buying corn and telling it again 
was not permitted. The King could restrain the liberty of 
exportation by proclamation. In 1027-8 another statute} 
relative to the corn-trade was passed, which, however, made 
no alteration in tho previous statute of James I. In 1669 
a new scale of duties was introduced. When the price of 
wheat per quarter was 1 under 44s., the export duty was 
5s. (W. ; and when the price was above 44s., tho duty rose 
to 6s. HU, Exportation was permitted free whenever the 
price of wheat did not exceed 40s. per quarter*!) 

In 1663 tin* corn-trade again became the subject oflegisU- 
tion, ami an act was passed^ which favoured the oosn-growur, 
or at any rate that portion of the community connected with 
aud dependent upon agriculture, to a greater extent than 
any previous statute. The preamble of this net commenced 
by assert ing that “ the surest and effect ualeat menus of pro- 
moting and advancing any trade, occupation, or mystery, 
being by mulcting it profitable to the users thereof/' and 
that largo quantities of land being waste, which might be 
profitably cultivated if sufficient encouragement were given 
for the cost, and labour ou the same, it should be enacted, 
with a view of encouraging the application of capital ami 
labour to wnstc lands, that, after September, 1663, when 
wheat did not exceed 48s. por quarter at the places uml 
havens of shipment, the export duty should bo only 5s. id. 
per quarter. The demand of thu home market was not 
sufficient to take off tin* surplus produce of the corn -growers, 
and the reduction of the duty was intended to encourage 
exportation. By the name act, when wheat did not exceed 
4b#. per quarter, 14 then it shall bo lawful for all and every 
person (not forestalling nor Belling the same in the open 
market within three months after tho buying thereof) to 
buy in open market, and to keep in his or their granaries 
or houses, and to bcII again, such com and graiu,” any 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding. Tho Intter part of 
this statute may he regarded as indicating a juster view 
than others passed since the 5 ami 6 Kdvv.'VI. c. 14. 

In 1670 a further important change was made in the 
same direction, exportation being permitted an long as 
wheat bIiouM be under 53s. Ad. the quarter, the customs' 
duty being only Is. per quarter. Coni imported from 
foreign countries was at the same time loaded with duties 
so heavy as effectually to exclude it, being 16s. when the 
price in this country was at or under 53s. Ad. per quarter, 
aud 8s. when above that price and under 80s., at which 
latter price importation became free.** The object of this 
act was to relieve the agricultural interests from the de- 
prehsioii under which they were labouring from the low 
prices of produce which bad existed for twenty years, more 
particularly from 1646 to 1665, and also more or less during 
the greater part of the century. Between 1617 and 1621 
wheat fell from 43s. 3</. the quarter to 27s., in consequence 
of which fanners were unable to pay their rents. The low 
price wus occasioned by abundant harvests ; •• for remedy 
whereof the Council have written letters into every shire, 
and some say to every market-town, to provide a granary or 
storehouse, with a stock to buy corn, and keep It for a dear 
year /’ft The cheapness of wheat was attended with the 
good effect of raising the standard of diet amongst the 
poorer classes, who are described as 4< traversing the markets 
to find out the finest wheats, for none else would now serve 
their use, though before they were glad of the coarser ryc- 
' "** " - 4 te \ Jmiva answered. 
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being attained that the contrary hath ensued and he 
speaks of a great diminution of cultivation. 

The harvests of 1673-4-5 proved defective, and the same 
result occurred in 1077-8, so that the average price of the 
seven years ending 1072, during which wheat ranged at 36*. 
the quarter, was followed in the seven subsequent years, 
ending 1079, by an average of 40*., being a rise of nearly 
30 per cent. Under ibis encouragement there was a con- 
siderable extension of tillage, and the years of scarcity being 
followed by twelve abundant seasons in succession (with the 
exception of 1684, which was somewhat deficient), the price 
of corn and grain again sunk very low. In the six years end- 
ing 1691 tho average price of wheat was 29*. 5 d. the quarter, 
and if the four years ending 1001 be taken, the average 
price was only 27 a. 7 d. t being lower than at any period 
during the whole of the century. There was no compe- 
tition iu the English inurket with the foreign grower during 
the above-mentioned years of low prices ; exportation was 
freely permitted on payment of a nominal duty ; hut scarcely 
ever had the agriculturists been iu so depressed a state. 
The means which they took to relieve themselves will be 
noticed in the next period. 

llefore closing this section we mny notice the altera- 
tion which took place iu 1670 in the mode of striking the 
average prices of corn and grain. The old system estab- 
lished in 1570 (13 Eli/., c. 13) was acted upon until 1685, 
tho Corn Act of 1670 Inning neglected the necessary direc- 
tions for an alteration. These were made by il statute 
which enacted that justices of the peace, in counties w here- 
in foreign corn might be imported, may, at quarter -sessionsj 
by the oaths of two persons duly qualified, that is, possessed 
of freehold estates of the annual value of 20/., or leasehold 
estates of 60/., mid not being corn-dealers, and by such 
other means as they shall see (it, determine the market-price 
of middling English corn, which is to be certified on oath, 
hung up in some public place, and sent to the chief officer 
at the custom-house in each district. 

Second Period. — From 1089 to 1773. 

In 1689, immediately after the Revolution, the land- 
owners succeeded in carrying a very important measure. 
The high prices of the seven years ending 1679 had 
doubtless encouraged tillage, aud a succession of favour- 
able seasons had under these circumstances led to a great 
depreciation in the value of agricultural produce. Export- 
ation of corn therefore was not. only to be permitted as 
heretofore, but actually encouraged by bounties. The statute 
for granting bounties is entitled “An Act for Encouraging 
the Exportation of The preamble stated that 

it had been “ found by experience that the exportation of 
corn and grain into foreign countries, when the price 
thereof is at a low rate in this kingdom, hath been n great 
advantage, not only to the owners of land, hut to the 
traders of this kingdom iu general ;** and clauses wove 
enacted grouting 5*. the quarter on the exportation of 
wheat, s/o long as the home price did not exceed 48*. ; with 
other bounties of smaller amount upon the exportation of 
barley; mult, and rye. It was supposed that the fanners 
and landholders would thus ho relieved from the distress 
arising from low prices. They were iu possession of a 
market the solo supply of which they had secured to them- 
selves by the act of 1670, and by the Bounty Act they en- 
deavoured to prevent that market being overstocked by 
their own commodity. 

The seven years immediately succeeding 1693 were re- 
markable for a succession of unfavourable seasons. In the 
four years ending 1691 the price of wheat averaged 2 7*. Id. 
the quarter, but in the four years preceding and including 
1699 it reached 66*. 6c/. The bouuty was inoperative 
during this period, and was suspended by an act of Parlia- 
ment from the 9th of February, 1699, to the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1700. Nevertheless, in order that no fears might 
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tained an' acknowledgment that the statute granting the 
bounty “ was grounded upon the highest wisdom and pru- 
dence, and has succeeded to the greatest benefit and advan- 
tage to the nation by the greatest encouragement of tillage."* 
Before this temporary act had expired, another act was 
passed,! in 1700, by which the encouragement of the home 
corn-grower was carried still further by the abolition of all 
the then existing duties on the export of com. “ From 
1697 to 1773 the total excess of exports was 30,908,366 
quarters, upon which export bounties, amounting to 
0,237,170/., were paid out of the public revenue/'} In 1750 
the sum of 324,176/. was paid in bounties on corn. The 
exports of 1748-9-50 (during which, moreover, the price of 
wheat fell from 32*. 10}'/. to 26*. 10j</. the quarter) 
umounted to 2,120,000 quarters of wheat, and of all kinds 
of corn and grain to 3,825,000 quarters. This was the re- 
sult of a cycle of abundant years. In the twenty-three 
years from 1692 to 1715, says Mr. Took c, in his elaborate 
1 History of Prices,' there were eleven had seasons, during 
which the average price of wheat was 45*. 8 d. the quarter ; 
in the fifty years ending 1765 there were only fi\o deficient 
harvests, ami the average price for the whole half-century 
ranged ut 34*. lb/.; or, taking the ten years ending 1751, 
during which the crops were above an average, the price of 
wheat was only 29*. 2J</. the quarter. 

These years of plenty seem to have been a very happy 
period to the bulk of the population. Adam Smith refers 
to 11 the peculiarly happy circumstances’* of the country 
during these times of plenty: and Mr. liallam describes the 
relgu of George II. as 14 the most prosperous period that 
England had ever experienced.** The effect was similar to 
that which took place during the plentiful seasons of the 
preceding century, and the improved condition of the people 
was rnaiked by the enjoyment of greater comforts and the 
resort to a superior diet which their command over the 
necessaries of life enabled them to obtain. 44 Bread made 
of wheat is become more generally the food of labouring 
people,” observes the author of the 4 Corn Tracts/ writing 
in 1705. Referring to the same period, Mr. Mnlthus re- 
marks : — 44 It is well known that during this period tho 
price of corn fell considerably, while the wages of labour 
are stated to have risen. During the last forty years of the 
seventeenth century, and the first twenty of the eighteenth, 
the average price of corn was such as, compared with the 
wages of labour, would enable the labourer to purchase 
with a day's earnings two-thirds of a peck of wheat. From 
1720 to 1750 the price of wheat, had so fallen, while wages 
had risen, that, instead of two-thirdN, the labourer could 
purchase the whole of a peek of wheat with a day's labour.’’ 
Mr. Multhus adds that the result of this increased command 
over the necessaries of life was not attended with an in- 
crease of population exclusive!}, — 44 a considerable poition 
of their increased net wages was expended in a marked im- 
provement of the quality of the food consumed, and a de- 
cided elevation in the standard of their com forts and con- 
veniences.'* Trade was flourishing, and tlic exports and im- 
ports progressively increasing during this period of abundance. 

The cycle of good seasons w Inch the country had for so 
long a period fortunately enjoyed (for twenty-six years, 
from 1730 to 1755, there had been only one unfavourable 
season), was followed by a succession of had years, in which 
the harvests proved as deficient ns they had before been abun- 
dant. From 1765 to 1775 there was a very frequent recur- 
rence of unfavourable years, and the last five years of this 
period were all of this character. In 1760 the quartern loaf 
was selling in London at 1*. 6 d . ; addresses were sent up 
from various parts of the country complaining of general 
distress ; and a proclamation was issued suspending ex- 
portation, and for enforcing the laws against forestalled and 
regraters. Exportation was suspended also in the following 
year, as was the cape also in 1770 and 1771. In 1772 1m- 
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and in this latter year the city of London offered a bounty 
of 4#. per quarter for 20,000 quarters of wheat.to.be im- 
ported between March and June. The average prices of 
wheat had risen from 29#. 2 fat. in the ten years ending 1751 
to 5 Is. for the ten years ending 1774, being an advance 
of 75 percent. The excess of exports from 1742 to 1751 
had been 4,700,509 quarters of wheat, and, including nil 
kinds of grain, had amounted to 8,869,100 quarters, but 
from 1706 to 1775 there was an excess of imports to the 
extent of 1,363,149 quarters of wheat and 3,762,734 of corn 
and grain of all kinds. The old corn-law of 1639, under 
which a bounty on exportation bad been granted, was now 
become a dead letter in consequence of the high range of 
prices in the home market. The right to export had been 
frequently suspended, though only for short periods, in the 
hope that more plentiful harvests, or the greater extension 
of tillage, would ngaiu bring back the old state of things. 
These suspensions of the bounty excited the dissatisfaction 
of the agriculturists. “ From the year 1766 to the present 
time (1773) we have had a perpetual shifting policy, in 

which nothing has been permanent Every year has 

produced a temporary act suspending the operation of those 
laws which had proved of such excellent utility.*** 

The increase of population after the peace of 17G3 was 
rapidly advancing with the growth of trade and manu- 
factures. In the reign of George I. there lnid only been 
sixteen enclosure acts passed ; in the succeeding reign there 
'vere 22G ; but, stimulated by the high prices resulting from 
deficient harvests, the number of such acts from 1700 to 
1772 inclusive amounted to 5*3. The population of Mug- 
laud and 'Wales had increased upwards of two millions 
during the century, being, according to the best estimates, 
5,131,000 at its commencement, and in 1770 about 7,227,000. 
In the first fifty years of the century the increase of popula- 
tion amounted only to 17 per cent., but in the tirenty yenrs 
ending 1770 the rate of acceleration was more thnu doubled, 
being 19 per cent. 

.Before passing to the next epoch in the history of the 
corn-trade, we shall notice the alterations which took place 
in the inode of ascertaining the average prices of corn and 
grain. Several actN for this purpose were made ; in one of 
which, passed in 1729, the preamble states that the justices 
of the peace h:ul “ neglected to settle the price of eon* at 
their quarter-sessions after Michaelmas last, and to return 
certificates thereof to the chief officer and collector of the 
custom* r( Hiding in the respective ports where the said corn 
or grain lias been or may be imported ; li) means whereof 
the said officers were at a loss how to charge the customs 
and duty due for such corn ; which has been, and in:») be, a 
great lows to the icvenue, and a detriment to the farmers and 
fair trader*/' To remedy the negligence of the gentry, the 
collectors of customs were empowered to settle the averages. 

In 1 732 an attempt was again made 44 for the better ascer- 
taining the common prices of middling English corn and 
grain, aud for preventing the fraudulent importation of c«Vn 
and grain. After 1st June, 1732, the justices of the peace, in 
counties which contained ports of importation, were to charge 
the grand jury at quarter-sessions to make inquiry and pre- 
sentment upon oath of the common market prices, which 
were to be certified to the officers at the ports specified. The 
averages were, however, only to be taken four times a-ycar. 

In 17 0(i the authorities of Uic city of London were em- 
powered to settle the price of middling English corn and 
grain in January and July, in addition to the former periods 
of April and October. 

It was not until 1770 that returns of prices were directed 
to be mode weekly. In that year an act was passed, on the 
ground that a 44 register of the prices at which com is sold 
in the several counties of Great Britain will be of public 
and general advantage/* The justices of the peace were to 
order returns to be made, weekly of the prices of British 
corn and grain from such towns iq each county as they 
thought proper; the number of towns selected in each 
• Arthur Young's 4 Fhlilieal Arithmetic/ 1774. 
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county not being more than six nor lew than two. The 
Treasury was to appoint a receiver of com returns, who wao 
to publish an abstractor the weekly returns in the • London 
Gazette,' aud four times a- year certify to the clerks of the 
peace the prices which were respectively prevalent iu cadi 
eounty. The publication of the averages weekly was a 
most beneficial innovation. 

In 1772 an important act* was passed relating to the in- 
ternal com- trade, and several ancient restrictions in old 
statutes were removed on the ground that, 44 by preventing 
a free trade in the said commodities, [corn, flour, cattle, 
&c.J they lmye a tendency to discourage the growth and 
enhance the price of the same, which statutes, put into exe- 
cution, would bring grrnt distress on the inhabitants of 
many parts of the kingdom/ 1 

Third Period.— From 1773 to 1791. 

In the prcamblo of the Corn Act of 1773f it is acknow- 
ledged that previous laws had greatly tended to the ad- 
vancement of tillage nml navigation. It added that, on 
account of the small supplies on hand and scanty crops, it 
had been frequently nccessarj to suspend the operation of 
the laws; and tlul a permanent law on the corn -trade 
44 would nfl'cml encouragement to the farmer, be the means 
of increasing the growth of that necessary commodity, aud 
of affording a cheaper and more constant supply to the poor/* 
And the act then fixes the following scale of duties, to come 
into operation on the 1st of January, 1774 : — ‘Whenever 
the price of middling British wheat, at ports of importation, 
was at or above 4*#. per quarter, a dutj of only (W/. per quarter 
was to he taken oil all foreign wheat imported during tho 
continuance of that price. When the price was at or above 
44s., exportation and the bounty together were to eense; 
and the cariying of British grain coastwise censed also. 
Under this act, corn and grain might be shipped to Irelund 
when exportation was prohibited from that rounlrj . Foreign 
corn warehoused under bond in twenty-live ports of Cl rent 
Britain mentioned in the net might be re-exported duly free. 
Adam Smith's opinion of this net was, that “ though not 
the best in itself, it is the best which the interests, pre- 
judices, and temp er of the times would admit of: it may 
pci Imps (lie adds) in dm* time prepare the way for a 
I better."} This expectation has not as yet been fulfilled. 

The home market was now opened to foreign supplies of 
corn under much nioie advantageous terms than before. 
Importation was constant and considerable, nnd prices were 
steadier on the whole, during the eighteen jears from 1775 
to 1792 — notwithstanding the occurrence of five seasons in 
which the harvests were more or less deficient — tlmn they 
had been iu the ten jears preceding 1773. The lmlauee of 
imports of wheat was now dec idedly against this country. 
In the ten years ending 1769 the excess of exports had 
amounted to 1,3*1,561 quarters; lnit in the next ten years, 
ending 1779, the excess was on the side of the imports to 
the extent of 431,566 quarters : and in the ten jeius ending 
1789 there was an excess on the Maine side amounting to 
233,502 quarters. The extension of tillage which took 
place was certainly more likely to lie permanent than when 
it had been caused by the artificial stimulus that had pre- 
viously been maintained. From 1760 to 1 7*0 the number 
of acres enclosed under local nci« was 1,912,350; in the ten 
jcarB ending 17*9 the proportion had fallen off, the number 
of acres enclosed being 450,1*0. The average price of 
wheat was 43#. the quaiter in the ten years ending 1779, 
nnd 45#. 9</. in the ten jears ending 1769. The extension 
of cultivation in the twenty jeavs from 1760 to 17*0, 
together with the improvement of agriculture, sufficed for 
the increased demands of the country, Without breaking up 
so much fresh land. 

The landed interest, however, alleged that the act of 1773 
had rendered England dependent upolT other countries for 
the supply of corn. The bounty by which the corn -growers 
had formerly profited* and which they were led to antici- 
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pate would still be secured to them, hod never come into The efforts of the different years of scarcity Just at the 
operation under this act ; and hence a general dissatiafec- close of the last and the commencement of the present cen- 
tion prevailed amongst them against the existing corn-law, tury cannot be passed over without a cursory notice. The 
which they had sufficient interest in the legislature to get harvest of 1703 had been below an average, and those of 
altered in 1791. the two following years were decidedly deficient. The 

At the commencement of the present period the average average price of wheat rose from 53s. 7<L, in January, 1795, 
prices of com were struck four times a-yesr, at the quarter- to 108s, id* in August. Parliament met in October, when 
sessions, and they could not be altered between the interval the King's speech alluded to the “ very high price of grain ’* 
of one quarter-session and another. In 1774, however, an as a subject of 44 the greatest anxiety.” In the following 
act was passed,* and came into operation on the 1st of month the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for the 
June, by which exportation was regulated by the price on appointment of a select committee to inquire into the cir- 
ihe market-day preceding the shipment; thus adopting the cumstances of the scarcity, and the means of removing it. 
real average price at the time, instead of acting upon the Monopoly, forestalling, and regrating were alleged to he 
average which existed three mouths before. among the causes of the dearth ; and Lord Kenyon, at the 

Six years afterwards, in t ho session 1780- if it was enacted Salop assizes, threatened to inflict the “full vengeance of 
that the prices of English corn for the port of Loudon and the law ” upon those parties who should be found guilty of 
the ports of Kent and Essex should be determined by the these practices. The deficiency in the crops was variously 
averages taken at the London Corn Exchange. The weekly estimated at from one-fifth to one-seventh ; and to provide 
average was to regulate the exportation ; but the importa- an adequate supply, an act was passed, granting a bounty of 
tion of foreign com and grain was regulated by averages from 16#. to 20*. the quarter, according to the quality, on 
struck only once a quarter. wheat from the south of Europe, till the quantity should 

In the session of 1788-9 new regulations were framed^ amount to 400,000 quarters; and from America till it 
applying to all parts of the kingdom, which was divided into should amount to 500,000. quarters; and 12s. to 15s. from 
twelve districts, and in each a number of the principal any other part of Europe till it should amount to the same 
market-towns was selected, in which, and ut the seaports, quantity ; the bounty to. be 8s. and 10s. after that quantity 
the price of com was to bo ascertained for each district, was exceeded. Neutral vessels laden with grain were 
Weekly returns were to be made to the receiver in London, forcibly seised on the high seas, and the masters compelled 
who, on tho 1st of February, May, August, and November, to sell their cargoes to the government agents. The mera- 
was to compute from the returns of the six preceding weeks bers of both Houses of Parliament bound themselves by a 
the average price of each description of British com and written pledge to observe the utmost frugality in the use of 
grain (with the exception of oats, the uverages of which bread in their respective households : and engaged to re- 
were to bo computed on the returns of tho twelve preceding ducc the consumption of wheat by at least one-third of the 
weeks). The aggregate average of the six weeks (and for usual quantity consumed in ordinary times, unless the 
oats of the twelve weeks) to be transmitted to tho principal average price of wheat should be reduced to 8s. the bushel, 
officer of tho customs in each district, and to regulate tho The hair-powder tax was imposed at this period, as a means 
importation at each port of the said district. The export of diminishing the consumption of wheat, 
trade was still regulated by the weekly averages. Under The high price of wheat produced severe distress. The 
this act each of the twelve maritime districts was treated as agricultural districts were disturbed by riots, and that fatal 
distinct in itself, and counties on one side of the kingdom measure— -the allowance system — was introdueed. For the 
might bo exporting their surplus produce to u foreign next two or three years thedmrvests were more favourable, 
market, while those on the other side wore under the until the disastrous season of 2799. The average price of 
necessity 'o( importing. wheat at the commencement of that year was 49s. 6d. the 

Fburth Period . — From 1791 to 1804. qiilrter, but in December it had risen to 94#. 2d. ; and 

Tho new corn-law of 1791 was founded upon stricter soon after the commencement of the following year the 
principles than that of 1773. It enacted that after No vein- prospects of scarcity had become so formidable that a select 
her 15, 1791, the bounty of 5#. per quarter should be committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
paid when wheut was under 44#., and that when wheat investigate the deficiency in the last crop. In pursuance of 
was at or above 49#. exportation was to cease. The new the recommendation of this committee, recourse was again 
scale of import duties was as follows : — For wheat under hud to u bounty ; and ail act was passed, offering to the 
50s. per quarter, the 44 high duty M of 24#. 3d. was puyable ; importer the difference between the average price of 
at 50#., but uuder 54#., the 41 first low duty*' of 2#. Of/.; English wheat in the second week after importation and 
at or above 54#., the 44 second low duty" of Gd. was pay- 90#. on wheat from the south of Europe, Africa, and 
able* The protecting price was thus raised from 48«. to America ; 85#. from the Baltic and Germany ; and 90#. 
54#. the quarter ; and this main feature of the act Was in- from Archangel, if imported before the 1st of October, 1800. 
tended to shut out supplies from abroad, and of course to Lord Hawkesbury also brought hi a bill, which was passed 
rjilse prices at home. The duty of 24«. 3d., so long as the through its various stages on the following day, prohibiting 
price of wheat was under 50*. the quarter, was equivalent the sale of brcAd until twenty-four hours after it bad been 
to a prohibition. baked. Notwithstanding these prospective remedies, the 

The thirteen years from 1791 to 1801 form a very event- average price of wheat continued to advance, and in June, 
ful period in the history of the Com Laws. Under the 1800, was 134#. 5d. the quarter. Considerable importations 
comparatively free system established by the Corn Act of brought down the price to 96s. 2 d. in August ; but in 
1773, the excess of imports had been comparatively trifling; December iO had again advanced to 133#., in consequence 
but under an act expressly constructed to prevent importa- of the deficiency of the harvest of 1800. 
tion as far as possible, the excess of imports in the thirteen Parliament was assembled in November, 1800, at an 
years from 1701 to 1803 amounted to 6,458,901 quarters of earlier period than had been intended, for the purpose of 
wheat and wheat-flour, and enormous sacrifices were made devising measures to remedy the eevere distress of the times, 
to obtain this quantity. The seasons in their courses fought arising from the high prices of provisions. The speech 
Against the enactments of the legislature ; and the depend- from the throne alluded to the supposition of combtaa- 
enep on foreign supplies was never so completPes at the tion and fraudulent practices for the purpose of raising the 
very period when hopes had been entertained that the pro- price of grain, which a committee of the House ef Lords 
flu ce of the home grower would prove sufficiently ample for denied. A select committee of the Commons was again 
#he wants of the country. appointed to take into consideration the existing high 

• HQm in e 64 4 at (W in « so. prices, mud by the end of December this committee bed 

* *0*.lU>o. T «. presented six reports to the House, in the first of which 
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the deficiency of the crops tree stated to be one-faurth» 
and that the„ old supplies were exhausted before harvest* 
The committee suggested a variety of remedied to meet the 
emeigency. Among other things they recommended the 
encouragement of the fisheries, the stoppage of the dis- 
tilleries, a bounty on importations also a recommendation 
from persons in authority, pointing out the necessity of the 
general practice of economy and frugality in all articles of 
food ; and it was proposed to call upon the other House of 
Parliament to join iu an address to the throne, requesting 
his Majesty to issue & proclamation in recommendation of 
thfa suggestion. A royal proclamation waa issued accord- 
ingly, and was widely circulated by the clergy and magis- 
trates throughout the kingdom. An act was also passed, 
guaranteeing the difference between the average price of 
foreign wheat in the third week after importation and 100#. 
to the importer of atl wheat weighing 531b*. per bushel, if 
imported within the time limited by the act. The advance 
of prieei continued unchecked in spite of the various plans 
adopted to lower them; and iu March, 1801, wheat ave- 
raged 156#. 2d. the quarter, or, taking the imperial measure 
now in use, 20#. the bushel ; barley averaged 00#. 7 oL the 
quarter, aud oats 47#. 2d. The importations of the year 
were, wheat, 1,421,766 quarters; barley, 113,066; oats, 
583,043. For four weeks the quartern loaf in London was 
as high oa If. 10)d. 

The agricultural districts were again disturbed by riots, 
and the allowance system, introduced an a mode of relieving 
the distress of the poorest class, was becomiug firmly esta- 
blished. They must otherwise have actually perished ; 
and even the classes above them would have shared the 
same fate, but for the rise of wages and the contributions 
of parishes, and the aids afforded by friends and by private 
charity. All these artificial mhdes of adjustment were 
miserable expedients, and necessarily fell far short of 
placing those whom it was designed to benefit in the con- 
dition of comfort which they enjoyed when the price of 
food was low from the effects of ahundance. The money 
wages of the agricultural labourer, in order to have been 
equal to those which he received in the reign of George II., 
should have risen to about 30#. per week. ^ Arthur Young 
gives a list, of articles which, when the labourer was paid 
5#. per week, he could have purchased with that 5#., namely, 
a bushel of malt, a bushel of wheat, a pound of butter, a 
pound of cheese, and a pennyworth of tobacco ; and he 
states that in 1801 these articles would have cost him 
26#. 5d . ; while wages having risen only to 0i„ aud the 
allowance from the parish being estimated at 6#,, life real 
wages were still 11#. 5 d. less than uuder the former 
period. Thus even the parish allowance, which equalled 
two-thirds of his wages, left him in a state of distress. 
There is a table in the Appendix to one of the Parliamentary 
Reports on the subject of the high price of provisions, which 
shows that the most indispensable necessaries of life had risen 
200 per cent, in 1800 as compared with Both in 1708 

and 1800 Mr. Whitbread had proposed a bill for regulating 
the wages of labour by the price of provisions, and fixing 
a minimum of wages, but such an expedient was wisely 
rejected. The rise of wages, without which actual starva- 
tion would have ensued, inadequate as it proved, waa better 
than such a plan. Several trades succeeded in obtaining 
an advance ; and from the statements of the bailors and 
printers of London, in support of their olaims, we take the 
following particulars ? — The wages of the former class of 
workmen, from 1777 to 1705, had averaged 21#. M. per 
week, and the price of the quartern loaf being 7£d., 
they conld purchase thirty-six loaves with a week's wages. 
During the scarcity of 1705 their wages bad been advanced 
to 26s., and. in 1801 to 27s., in which latter year a week's 
wages would purchase only 18£ quartern loaves. The 
wages of compositors had been advanced from 24s. to 27#, 
in 1705, and to 30a in 1801. The advance in the wages of 
carpenters, bricklayers, mesons, and artisans of a toiler 
•tamp was inconsiderable. The salaries of persons holding 


official situations under the government were also increased. 
The misery of the bulk of the people during the years of 
scarcity Is shown by the diminished number of marriages,' 
which, from 70,477 in 1708, were reduced to 67,288 iu 1801. 

The fallacy that wages advance with the price of food 
was never more glaringly displayed than at this period ; and 
it is still a prevalent notion that there is a connexion between 
high prices of provisions and high wagea, though, seveuty 
years ago, Adam Smith had shown (and hit doctrine on 
this subject has never been controverted)— -1, That the real 
wages of labour rise in a year of plenty and diminish in a 
season of. scarcity. In the farmer, the fundi in the hands 
of the employers of industry are sufficient to maintain a 
greater number of industrious people, and, as masters want- 
ing workmen bid against cash oilier, money wages may 
alto rise. 2. That a year of scarcity and high prices dimin- 
ishes the funds for the employment of labour \ persona 
are thrown out of employment who bid against one another 
in order to get it ; and wages fall. 3. That in the ordinary 
variations of the price of provisions these two opposite 
causes are counterbalanced, whicli is one reason why tha 
wages of labour are more steady and permanent than the 
price of provisions.* In the evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee on the Corn Laws in 1814 there is aromarkablo 
illustration of the ctfoct of the scarcity of 1812 on wages. 
Mr. Milne, a landowner, stated that a certain description 
of farm -labour which twenty-five years before had cost him 
3#., and which a neighbour of his had paid 5#. far two or 
three years before, wss executed during a period of scarcity 
and high prices for 2«. 6</., the cause of this difference 
being, os ho alleged, “that a great many labourers were 
idle from having little work, in consequence of those em- 
ployed doing double work.” 

There was one class to whom the period of this memo- 
rable dearth was a season of great prosperity, that is, as 
Mr. Tooke states, “to the landlords, who were raising, or 
had the prospect of soon raising, tlieir rents ; and to the 
farmers, wild were realising enormous gains pending the 
currency of their lenses.” Arthur Young estimated the 
additional sum received by the corn-growers in 1706-6, as 
compared with the average of the twelve years ending 1704, 
at 10,553,841)/., allowing one-fifth for the deficiency of the 
wheat-crop. This large sum iu the first instance found its 
way into the pockets of the farmers, and the landlords next 
advanced their claims to a portion of the advantage, and 
raised their rents. 

A tolerably ahuudant harvest in 1801 happily put an 
end to the great dearth. In March the average price of 
wheat was 155#. the quarter ; in June, with the prospect of 
a favourable harvest, It was 120#. Bd. t aud at the end of the 
year the price had fallen to 75#. 6d. In the two following 
years the harvests, though not very abundant, were favour- 
able, and a further depression of prices took place. At the 
close of 1802 the average price of wheat was 67#. Id. the 
quarter : early in 1803, 52#. &/, ; and at a corresponding 
period in 1804 the average price was as low as 48#. Cd. 
Meetings were now held in the agricultural counties for ths 
purpose of petitioning Parliament for additional protection 
to agriculture, the alt of 1700-1, which had raised the free 
import price f from 48#. to 64#., having been unsuccessful. 
This brings us to the termination of the fourth period. 

The act of 1700- ) consolidated, amended, and repealed a 
, number of old statutes relating to the corn-trade t amongst 
the latter, the 16 Charles II. c. 7, which prohibited buy- 
ing coni to sell again, and layingsup corn in warehouses. 
It also permitted foreign corn and grain to be bonded In 
the King's warehouses, the doty to be payable only when 
taken out te|home consumption. The object of this bene- 
ficial clauffiK stated as fallows i— “ To promote and extend 
the commerce of the merchants of (his kingdom in foreign 
cum, and to provide atom which may always he ready far 
the relief of his Majesty's subjects in times of dearth.” 

• WteWf of Nations, book 1. chap. *111. , 
t Thste was a asmloal duty otM. 
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and oats in one or two instances were aold at the enormous 
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Many of the provisions of the act, however, interfered 
with trade to a vexatious and injurioot extent* When 
foreign ‘exportation was not allowed at any particular port, 
not even home produce could be carried thence coaatwiae, 
ereji to a port at which exportation was at the time taking 
* place. Foreign vessel* might however change their desti- 
nation to any port where importation was permitted, if, on 
their arrival at that for which their cargo had been shipped^ 
importation had ceased to be allowed. The country was 
still divided into ao many independent sections, and this 
regulation was introduced into Scotland, which was divided 
into four districts. For the purposes of exportation, the 
weekly averages of each district were cited, and, for import- 
i ation, the average of the six weeks preceding the 15th of 
February, May, August, and November. Thus the one 
varied from week to week, and the latter was only changed 
four times a-year. 

Fifth Period. — From 1804 to 1815. 

On the 13tli of April, 1804, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved for the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire Into the principle and operation of the Corn Regu- 
lation Act of 1791, and to determine whether the scale 
which it fixed for tho regulation of imports and exports 
was now applicable. On the 14th of the ensuing month 
the committee presented their report, in which they stated 
that tho act alluded to required “ very material alteration/' 
On the 14th of June the committee presented a secoud 
report, in which their convictions as to the necessity of 
some new legislative measuro on the trade in corn are thus 
stated : — “ It appears to your committee that the price of 
corn from 1701 to the harvest of 1803 has been very ir- 
regular ; but, upon an average, increased in a great degree 
by the years of scarcity, has in general yielded a fair profit 
to tho grower. The casual high prices, however, have had 
the effect of stimulating industry, ami bringing into culture 
largo tracts of waste land, which, combined with the two 
lost productive seasons, has occasioned such a depression in 
the value of grain as it is feared will greatly tend to the 
discouragement of agriculture, unless maintained by the 
support of Parliament/* The committee founded their re- 
commendations for protection on " a comparative view of 
the price of labour, and of the unavoidable expenses incident 
to tho farmer in the year 1791, and to the farmer at the 
present time." Their views prevailed also in the legis- 
lature, where a bill to give effect to them was introduced 
on the 20th of Juue. 

The scale for the admission of foreign corn established 
by tho act of 1804 was as follows: — Wheat under 63*. 
per quarter, the u high duty'* of 24*. 3d. pnyablo ; at 63*. 
and under 06*., the "first low duty;** and at or above 
66#., the 11 Bocond low duty," which amounted only to 6d. 
The free import or nominal duty price was thus raised from 
54#., at which it stood in the act of 1790-1, to 66*. — an 
incroase of 12*. The bounty of 0*. on exportation was to be 
paid when the average price of wheat was at or under 48*. ; 
and when the average rose to 54*., exportation to be prohi- 
bited. The two latter cnactments proved totally inoperative. 

Immediately after the passing of tills act the price of 
wheat and other grain rose, a circumstance which was at 
firat attributed by many to that measure. Between March 
and December the average price had increased from 49*. 6 d. 
the quarter to 86*. 2d. ; end in the spring of the following 
year petitions were presented to Parliament expressing 
dissatisfaction with the new act on account of ite alleged 
operation on prices. The crops in 1804, however, proved 
very deficient, and it is therefore more correct to attribute 
the rise to this couse. In the three followin^gaaons the 
harvests were not abundant, and in the five yeaRrora 1808 
to 1812 they were very deficient. In the month of August 
in the litter yeer, the average prices were— for wheat 155#., 
•barley 79#, 104., end oats 66#, 2d; and Mr.Tooke says* 
t in Mark-line the finest Danteic wheat fetched 180#., 
•Hlifcff Fries* 1.989. 


price of 84#. the quarter. 

Coincident with the unfavourable seasons during this 
period there woe the effect of the greet war in which wo 
I were then engaged, which in varioue ways increased the 
cost of production, and by impeding commercial intercourse 
' rendered It difficult and expensive to obtain euppliee from 
abroad at a time when our own harvests were inadequate. 
These obstacles were at one time so serious from the effect 
of the Berlin and Milan Decrees and the American Non- 
intercourse Act as to threaten us with total exclusion from 
the continental ports. But, notwithstanding the anti-com- 
mercial spirit which the war had assumed, and at a period 
when this influeuce was relied upon a mot: powerful 
means of distressing this country, licences were granted by 
the French government, in consequence of which about 
400,000 quarters of wheat, besides other grain, were im- 
ported to supply the deficiency of the harvest of ^1809 in 
this country. The harvest, both in France and the Nether- 
lands, had been very abundant, and the export of a part of 
their surplus produce was a great relief to the corn-growers 
of those countries. In 1810 we imported 1,500,000 quarters 
of wheat and flour, and 600,000 quarters of other grain and 
meal. The expenses of freight, insurance, and licences 
amounted to from 30«. to 50*. per quarter on wheat. From 
1800 to 1812 the freight and insurance on wheat from the 
Baltic was 50*. the quarter. Prices necessarily rose to a 
great height in the home market before the obstacles to 
commercial intcrcouse arising from the war could be over- 
come, and an average price of 80*. the quarter for wheat 
was at times insufficient to lctyl to any considerable im- 
portation. The enormous charges on importation were of 
cohrse added to the natural price of British corn ; and 
thus we have easily explained the cause of the "war prices" 
of this memorable period, and of tho extraordinary profits 
of farmers and landowners. 

The high prices stimulated cultivation, and from 1804 to 
1814 inclusively the number of enclosure bills which re- 
ceived the royal assent was 1084, being considerably more 
than for any other corresponding period. The state of the 
agricultural iutcreat at this time has been impartially de- 
scribed by Mr. Tookc : — A great amount of gain had been 
distributed among the agricultural classes ; and as the range 
of high prices (with an interval of depression between tho 
harvests of 1810 and 1811, so short as not to have been 
felt at all by the landlord, and very little by the farmer) 
had been of an unusually long continuance, it was concluded 
that the causes of th&t high range were permanent. From 
1809 to 1813 was accordingly the period in which rents 
experienced their greatest rise, — that is, upon the expira- 
tion of leases, they were advanced in full proportion to the 
high range of the prices of produce ; and in several instances 
they were raised threefold or upwards of what they had 
been in 1 792.* In an ensuing period we shall see the dis- 
asters which the fagpnerB experienced under other circum- 
stances in consequence of the dangerous state of artificial 
prosperity in which they were placed, during the war. 

The effect of another cycle of bad seasons, to which is to 
be ' added increasing taxation, was not favourable to the 
interests of the working dosses. In 1812 mud 1813 the 
poor-rates amounted to about 3,300,600/. more than* they 
hod been in 1803, a year of low prices and agricultural 
distress. StiU further attempts had been made to, adjust 
wages to the high price of provisions, and the demand of 
men for the navy and army offered a resource which fre- 
quently rendered the strikes of workmen for advanced wages 
successful. The wages of artisans and labourers were 
nearly doubled, that is, the money value of their wages ; 
but their tael value — the command of a week’s earnings 
over the necessaries of life— was diminished. The rise of 
money wages had reached its maximum in 1812. The 
workmen employed in manufactures experienced severe 
distress during this period ; the advance of wages waft less 
• Bfe ef Frists, 1. 9S2C. 
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bi their cuss than that of «ny other class ; in tone bruiclM 
ofmanuthctare then had been no change ; in ethers it vii 
accompanied by longer boon of work ; and the stagnation 
of the export-trade occasioned nearly a total cessation of 
employment in several branches of manufacturing industry. 
Many parts of the country were disturbed by riots in con- 
sequence of the inability of the poorer classes to purchase 
an adequate share of food during these reasons of agricul- 
tural prosperity and high prices arising from defective har- 
vests and the other causes to which allusion has been made. 

A year or two of low prices of agricultural produce 
again brought to a close another period in the history of 
the Corn Laws. Wheat, which had been told as high as 
180*. the quarter (for select parcels) in 1812, fell to 73*. 6d. 
after the abundant harvest of 1813 ; and after that of 1814, 
which was r&thcr favourable than otherwise, the' average 
price was reduced to 53*. Id, the quarter. This fall in 
prices and the cessation of hostilities led to the reconsider- 
ation of the whole question of the Com Law. 

During the present period an important change was made 
in the mode of striking the average prices of corn and grain. 
The twelve maritime districts of England, and the four 
similar districts of Scotland, 'ceased to be regarded ns six- 
teen separate sections, each of which was regulated by the 
prices prevalent within its separate limits ; but for England, 
the averages, taken as before, were computed for the whole 
of the twelve districts at once, and the average price ob- 
tained from the computation regulated importation and 
exportation at sea-porta situate in any part of the country ; 
and for Scotland the same plan was pursued. The six 
weeks’ averages, struck quarterly, regulated the import-duty, 
and the weekly average the exports. 

In 1806 was passed 41 An Act to permit the free Inter- 
change of every Species of Grain between Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 41 Ireland had been previously treated as a 
colony* but this act placed her on an equality with hther 
parts of the kingdom, and, for oats, has rendered Ireland 
the granary of England. In 1838 neatly two million 
quarters (1,948,380) of oats and oatmeal were imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland, and the supply is yearly in- 
creasing: the imports of wheat from the stater kingdom 
have been gradually diminishing sinoe 1832, when the 
quantity was 552,741 quarters. 

Surth Period . — From 1815 to 1822. 

The corn-law of 1815 originated in the desire to preserve, 
(luring a state of peace, the high rents and prices which had 
existed during the war. The war had been a period of 
scarcity, arising from various causes, and the real effect of 
this measure was to perpetuate the high prices and high 
rents by an artificial scarcity. On the 10th of June, 1814, a 
Committee of the House of Lords on the corn-trade was 
appointed, which made a brief report on the 27th, when 
the Committee was instructed to examine witnesses in 
support of allegations contained in petitions presented to* 
the House on the subject. The principal feature of the 
second report was the recommendation of the Committee 
that so long as the average price of wheat was under 80*. 
the ports should be completely closed against supplies from 
other countries. The prohibitive price suggested by the 
agricultural witnesses examined by the Committee varied 
from 72*. to 06*. Out of sixteen witnesses belonging to 
this class, only four were in favour of the free importation 
price being below 80*. per quarter. This second report 
was presented on the 25th of July ; but the attempt to give 
so complete a monopoly as would have been established by 
carrying out the recommendations of the Lords' Committee 
was so resolutely opposed by the country that the bill which 
had been brought in for the purpose was abandoned. An 
aet waa however passed, repealing the bounty on exporta- 
tiou,t which had been allowed under various circumstance* 
since 1088, though, from 1792, the high prices which pre- 
vailed in the home market rendered it inoperative. By 

• 46 Geo. 1H. c. 97. t Si Geo. 111. c. 60. 


the new act exportation might take place a* any time 
out reference to prevailfog'prices. v - 

The average p^ice of wheat for the year 1814 was about 
34k* per quarter lower than the average of the preceding 
year, though the harvest had not been an abundant one. 
In the month of Frebruary, 1815, the average price was 
under 60s., and before harvest it might rise to 66*., when 
the ports would be open and prices again be depressed, and 
it was brought to a very low point, in consequence of the 
obstacles to free intercourse with the Continent being re- 
moved. Early in the session of 1815, therefore, a bill was 
brought in, giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee of the previous year, and Axing 80*. as the low- 
est point at which importation eould' take place. The 
measure produced great excitement throughout the country, 
particularly in the manufacturing districts and In all the large 
towns. In the House of Commons, at an early period, a 
division took place in favour of 72*. being substituted for 
80*., with the following result : — For the motion 35 ; against 
it 154, — majority 119. On the 3rd of March an attempt 
was made to throw out the bill For the motion 56 ; 
against it 218; majority 162. On the 6th of March the 
vicinity of the House of Commons was thronged by an ex- 
cited multitude, tnd several members were stopped, some 
of them roughly handled, and they were questioned by the 
mob as to tho vote which they intended to give. Ultimately 
the military were called out, and, with the civil fbroc, kept 
the streets dear. This evening the gallery of the House of 
Commons wss closed. An attempt was made to render the 
bill more favourable by substituting 74*. instead of 89*. as 
the pivot price ; and the motion was supported by 77 against 
20S, being a majority of 131. On the 8th of May, on bring- 
ing up tho report, an amendment waa moved, that the bill 
he read that day six months, when there voted 50 in its 
favour, and 168 against it; majority 118. A final attempt 
was made to substitute a lower rate than 80*., leaving it to 
the House to determine the exact price at whioh prohibition 
ceased ; but ouly 78 voted for the motion, and 184 in favour 
of the measure as originally proposed. On the 10th of 
March, on the third reading, an amendment was moved, 
that the hill lie thrown out, but it was only supported by 
77 against 245 ; majority 168. On the 20th of March the 
bill passed the Lords by a majority of 107 : — 128 contents, 
and 21 non-contents. The measure wan opposed with 
great force and acuteness by several of the most eminent 
statesmen of the day ; and Lord Grenville drew up a pro- 
test. embodying the views of the leaders of the minority. 
We give a copy of this historical document:-— 

44 Protest. 

41 I. Because we are adverse in principle to all new 
restraints on commerce. We think it certain that public 
prosperity is best promoted by leaving uncontrolled tbu free 
current of national industry ; and we wish, rather, by well- 
considcred steps, to bring back our commercial legislation 
to the straight and simple line of wisdom, than to increase 
the deviation, by subjecting additional and extensive branches 
of the public interest to fresh systems of artificial and in- 
jurious restriction. 

44 2. Because wo think that the great practical rule of 
leaving our commeepe unfettered applies more peculiarly* 
and on still stronger grounds of justice, as well as of policy, 
to the corn-trade, tlinn to any other. Irresistible, indeed, 
must be tho necessity which could, in our judgment, au- 
thorise the legislature to tamper with tho sustenance of the 
people, and to impede the free purchase and sale of that 
article on which depend* the existence of so large a portiou 
of the community. 

44 3. Because we think that the expectations of ultimate 
benefit from this measure arc founded on a delusive theory. 
We eannot persuade ourselves that this law will ever con- 
tribute to jmoduce plenty, cheapness, or stead iness of price. 
So long as ft operates at all, its -effects must be the opposite 
of these. Monopoly is the parent of scarcity, of dearness, 
and of uncertainty. To cut off any of the sources of aupply 
esn only tend to lessen its abundauce ; to close against our- 
selves the cheapest market for any commodity must en- 
hance the price at 'which we purchase it ; and to confine 
the consumer of com to the produce of his own country J* 
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to refuse to ooraelves the benefit of tbit provision which 
Providence itself has made for equalising to man the varia- 
tion* of season and of climate. 

“4. But* whatever maybe the future consequences of 
this law, at some distant and uncertain period* we see* with 
pain* that those hopes must be purchased at the expense of 
a great and present evil. To compel the consumer to pur- 
chase com dearer at home than it might be imported from 
abroad is the immediate practical effect of this law. In 
this way alone can it operate. Its present protection* its 
promised extension of agriculture* must result (if at all) 
from the profits which it creates by keeping up the price 
of corn to nn artificial level. These future benefits are the 
consequences expected* but, as we confidently believe* 
erroneously expected, from giving a bounty to the grower 
of corn, by a tax levied on its consumer. 

“ 5. Because wo think that the adoption of any perma- 
nent law for such a purpose required the fullest and most 
laborious investigation. Nor would it have been sufficient 
for our satisfaction could we have been convinced of the 
general policy of so hazardous an experiment. A still fur- 
ther Inquiry would have been necessary to pcrsuade*us that 
the present moment was fit for its adoption. In such ao 
inquiry we must have had the means of satisfying ourselves 
what its immediate operation will be* as connected with the 
various and pressing circumstances of public difficulty and 
distress with which the country iB now surrounded ; with 
the state of circulation and currency; of our agriculture 
and manufactures ; of our Internal and external commerce ; 
and* above all* with the condition and reward of the in- 
dustrious labouring classes, of our community. On all 
these particulars* as they respect this question* we think 
that parliament is almost wholly uninformed ; on all, we 
see reason for the utmost anxiety and alarm from the opera- 
tion of this law. 

44 Lastly. Because, if we could approve of the principle 
and purpose of this law, we think that no sufficient foun- 
dation lias been laid for its details. The evidence before 
pa* unsatisfactory and imperfect as it is, seems to us rather 
to disprove than to support the propriety of the high price 
adopted as the standard of importation, and the fallacious 
mode by which that price is to be ascertained. 

44 And on all these grounds we are anxioUft to record our 
dissent from a measure so precipitate in its course, and, as 
we fear, so Injurious In its consequences. * 


44 Augustus Frederick 
(Duke of Sussex), 
William Frederick 
(Duke of Gloucester), 
Grenville* 
Wellesley* 

Emskx, 


Torrinoton, 

Dutton (Marquis of Douglas), 
Chandos Buckingham, 
Montfout* 

King, 

Carlisle.** 


On the 23rd of March the bill received the Koyal assent. t 

Until the averago price of wheat rose to 80s. the ports 
were to be effectually dosed. Colonial wheat was ad- 
mitted when the average prices reached 67*. per quarter. 
Sueh.wns the leading feature of the new act.* But the 
mode In which the average prices wero determined greatly 
increased its stringency. A new average was to be struck 
quarterly, on the 15th of February, May* August* and No- 
vember, from the aggregate prices of the six preceding weeks; 
but it was provided that, if during the six weeks subsequent 
to any of these dates the average prices, which might be at 
80s., fell below that price, no ‘supplies could be admitted for 
home consumption from any ports between the rivers Eyder 
and the Bidaasoa, — that Is, from Denmark to Spain. 

It was the general expectation of the farmers that the act 
of 1815 would maintain the prices of their produce at a 
rate somewhat under that of the scale which the legislature 
had adopted ; and which, for wheat, was 80s. s barley 40s. j 
oat* 27s. ; and rye, beans, and pear, 53s. They entered 
into contracts with their landlords and others with this 
conviction. But, as in every measure passed since 1773 
prices bad risen above the scale which had been fixed ns 
^e prohibitive rate, it happened that they now sunk below 
it to an extent which they had not anticipated. In 1816* 
1817, and 1818* three deficient harvests occurred, that of 
the former year being below an average crop to a greater 
extent than in any year since the periods of scarcity at the 
* W*Qeo* III. e. 26, 


close erf the last century. Prices rose above the rate at 
which foreign supplies were admitted, and in 1817 and 
1818 above 2*600,000 quarters of wheat were imported. 
In 1821 and 1822 the agrieulturiets endured the severest 
season of distress which had been experienced by that body 
in modern times, and the engagements which they had been 
induced to make under the fallacious hopes excited by the 
last Com Act and the range of high prices during the war 
occasioned them to be swept from the land by thousands. 
In the week ending December 21st* 1822* the average 
prices of corn and graiu were as follow : — 


Wh'Tit. 

Barley. 

Out*. 

Bye. 

Beam. 

Peas. 

s. 4. 

S. 4. 

s. 4. 

S. 4. 

s. 

4. 

S. 

4. 

38 8 

29 4 

18 9 

23 6 

28 

10 

29 

4 

41 4 

10 8 

8 3 

29 6 

24 

2 

23 
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lower than the scale which was framed for the farmers* pro- 
tection. The harvest of 1820 was estimated as one-fourth 
above an average crop, and by some, who included the ex- 
tended breadth of wheat under cultivation in consequence 
of the high prices of 1816-17-18, the surplus was computed 
at about ooe-third above the average, — that is, there was a 
surplus of between 3 and 4 million quarters of wheat, for 
which there was no demand. The crop of 1821 was large, 
but of inferior quality ; that of 1822 was above an average, 
and the harvest was unusually early. The. cause of the 
great fall of prices and of its distressing effects on the far- 
mers was sufficiently obvious. They were under leases and 
tents founded upon, an extraordinary conjuncture of bad 
seasons with a state of war, and were buoyed up by an act 
which promised to exclude supplies of foreign grain. 

The fluctuations in price under the corn-law of 1815 were 
as extraordinary as they were unexpected by the landed 
interests, and amounted to 199J per cent. 

The cry of agricultural distress was now heard from every 
part of the country, and never ceased to ring in the earn of 
tho legislature during the years 1820-1-2. Committees of 
the House of Commons were appointed to inquire into tho 
condition of agriculture in the two latter years, and nu- 
merous plans were conceived for the relief of the agricul- 
tural class. In Parliament Sir Thomas Lethbridge pro- 
posed a permanent duty on foreign wheat of 40 *. per quarter, 
and he claimed protection for every description of produce 
raised from British soil. Mr. Dcnett's plan was a perma- 
nent duty of 24s. per quarter after the averages had again 
reached 80s. and a drawback of 18s. per quarter to bo al- 
lowed ou the exportation of wheat of marketable quality. 
Mr. Curwen suggested to the House that when the average 
price of wheat reached 80s. the ports should be opened for 
the admission of 400,000 quarters of foreign wheat, at a 
duty of 10s. ; and if, six weeks after this quantity had been 
admitted* the average price should still continue above 80s.* 
then to allow of the importation of an additional 400,000 
quarters* at a duty of 5s. The late Mr* Ricardo moved 
rcsolutious to the effect that, when the averages rose to 65s. 
per quarter all the foreign wheat then in bond should be 
liberated at a duty of 15s.; and that afterwards, whenever 
the averages exceeded 70s., the trade ia wheat should be 
free, at a permanent duty of 20s. ; one year from that time 
the duty to be reduced to 19#., and a similar reduction to 
be made each year until the duty was 10s., at which it 
should be permanently fixed ; at the same time allowing a 
drawback or bounty on exportation of 7s. per quarter. 

The resolutions moved by Mr- Hnskiason, on the 29th 
of April* during the agricultural panic of 1822, show that 
he took a calm and rational view of the subject. They 
were to the following efiect 5 — That in February, 1019, the 
average price of wheat woe 78*. 74. per quarter, and the 
total quantity of wheat imported during the year, woe only 
300,416 quarters. In 1820 the average price of wheat was 
65s. 104., and the foreign euppUes of wheat arriving in the 
port of London were under 400*000 quarters ; and in 1831 
the average price was still lower, being $4s. 54, and the 
foreign supplies in the tone port were under 600,000 quor- 
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tew lor the year. In January, February, and Mmb, ^ (both a i leuftte d on too high a scale). In the interval ho- * 
the overage price was lower still, being 47#. 9d, end the port# tween 1404 end 181ft, whenever a foreign supply of tom 
were dosed. Mr. Huriritsou’s second resolution was to the wee required, the home market rose to an elevation soft* 
effect diet, ** during the whole of this period of three years* oient to commend a supply subject to enormous charges, 
the supply in ail the principal markets of the United Kingdom amounting to from 30a to 60s. the quarter. Freight, 
appears uniformly to have exceeded the demand, notwith- insurance, and other charges, which had amounted to ftOs. 
standing the wants of an increasing population, and other the quarter from the Baltic, have been as low as 4t. flrf. 
circumstances which have probably produced an increased within the last fow years j but the difference between a free 
consumption. 1 * The third resolution showed— 14 That the and obstructed intercourse was taken as little into aooount 
excess of the supply above the demand must have arisen as the influence of a series of defective crops. Prises having 
cither from an extent of corn-tillage more than commensu- sunk so much below the amount which had been assumed 
rale to the average consumption of the country, or from a to be necessary to remunerate the British corn-growers, the 
succession of abundant harvests upon the same extent of law of 1815 was suspended by a now act passed in July 
tillage, or from the coincident effect of both these causes.” 1828. It enacted that, 41 as soon as foreign wheat shall 
To prevent (he alternate evils of scarcity and redundance, have been admitted for borne consumption under the pro- 
Mr. Huskisson proposed that the trade Bhould be perma-* visions of the Act of ftft Geo. III. c. 20 [the oom-law of 
nently free at a duty of 15#. per quarter, when the averages 1815], the scale of prices at which the home consumption 
were under 80#. ; and when above 80#. the duty to be 5#. ; of foreign com, meal, or fipur is permitted by the said Act 
and above 85#. a nominal duty of 1#. only to be imposed. shall cease aud determine.” The new scale was Us fol- 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons had a lows : — Wheat at or above 70#., duty 12#. ; and for the first 
still greater variety of projects offered for its consideration, three months of the ports being open an additional duty of 
One plan proposed to the Committee of 1821 was to with- '5#. per quarter, being a duty of 17*. Above 70#. and under 
draw the permission to warehouse foreign wheat or any 80#., the 44 Hint low duty ” of 5#. with the addition of 5#. 
other foreign grain in England ; aud the Committee felt for the first three months j above 80#, and under 85#., the 
itself under the necessity of arguing this point in their “ second low duty ” of l#. was alone to be charged, 
report, by showiug the pernicious effect of such a regulation This act did not come into operation at all, as prices 
on the shipping interest, and on the country generally, never reached 80#. It is Justly described as being merely a 
The Committee of 1822 had under its serious consideration pretended relaxation of the former act ; for, though the 
two plans for the alleviation of agricultural distress : — limit of total prohibition was lowered from 80#. to 70#., 

1. The application of 1,000,000/. in Exchequer bills, to be yet, if tho act had come into operation, the duty would 
employed through the agency of Government in buying up have rendered it more severe than the measure for which it 
a certain quantity of British wheat to be placed in store. substituted as an improvement. With the exception 

2. Advances to bo made to individuals on produce de- of some barley, nu corn was over brought from abroad 

posited in warehouses, to prevent them coming into the under the provisions of this act. But Its 1826, in conse- 
market simultaneously. The first plan was rejected by the quence of the unfavourable harvest, a temporary act was 
Committee, but they considered the second was feasible, passed, admitting a quantity of foreign grain for home con- 
and were of opinion that 44 The sum of 1,000,000/. so em- sumption. Next year the Government was driven to a still 
ployed (in loans on stock) would probably be fully adequate moru decisive step. In the spring of tho year ministers 
to give a temporary check to the excess which is continually had stated that it was not their intention to liberate tho 
poured into the overstocked market." Having reaped the corn then in boud, upon which prices immediately rose, 
full advantage of high prices, it could only be as a matter of This was followed by some disturbances in the matiufaC- 
expedience rather than of equity that the agriculturists luring districts, to allay which tho Government, on the 1st 
should be exempt from the effects of a return of peace and of May, proposed to Parliament to release the bonded corn ; 
plenty. In the House of Lords, the Marquis of London* and, a* a measure of precaution, required to be invested 
derry, on the 29th of April, moved that 1,000,000/. be ad- with powers to admit during the recess of Parliament an 
vauced in Exchequer bills, whed the average price of wheat additional quantity, not exceeding 500,000 quarters. In 

was under 60#. cue the harvest proved deficient. Those powers were 

There was one class to whom the low prices of 1820-1-2 acted upon, and on September 1 an Order in Council was 
wore advantageous. It is admitted beyond a doubt that issued, admitting certain descriptions of grain for home 
the labourer and artisan were in a much more contented consumption, until forty days after tho next meeting of 
and prosperous state in these years than they had probably Parliament, at an almost nominal rale of duty, on the 
been for thirty years before. Wages had risen, and they ground that, 44 if the importation for home consumption of 
did not fall in the seme proportion (if in some cows they oats aud oatmeal, ami of rye, peas, and beaus, bo not Immc- 
fell at all) with the low prices of agricultural produce. In diately permitted, there is great cause to fear that much 
the dear years of 1812-17-10, the country was in a dls- distress may ensue to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects." 
turbed state ; but in 1826-1-2 the labouring classes were . In the ensuing session of Parliament ministers obtained nn 
peaceful and contented. After the peace, the Continent act of indemnity for this order. 

being opened to our manufacturers, the population engaged In 1827, after these indications of imperfection had given 
in this branch of national industry, which had experienced strength to tbe opinion that some other system must be de- 
the severest distress during the war, was now placed in a vised, Mr. Canning introduced certain resolutions in the 
position of greater comfort from the stimulus given to the House of Commons, tbe leading principle of which wee to 
pursuits in which they were engaged. permit importation at all times by substituting a graduated 

The foil of prices in 1820-1-2 had fully demonstrated the scale of duties in place of absolute prohibition under 80#, 
futility of the corn-law of 1815, and it was therefore pro- A bill was brought in, founded on these resolutions, fixing 
posed to modify it. a duty of 1#. on foreign wheat when the average price was 

70s. per quarter ; a duty of 2#. being impoeed far the re- 

Sttmih Period. — Prom. 1822 to 1828. dilution of each shilling in the averages. In respect to 

The framers of the eora-law of 1815 did not take Into colonial wheat, the duty was fixed it M. when the averages 
account the effect of the years of scarcity which occurred so weae 65#. per quarter, and when under that sum at 5#. per 
frequently after 1804, nor the obstruction of foreign sup- quarter. The bill was not carried through the House of 
pttee sensed by the war. It was founded on the supposition Lords, the l)uke of W eiUngton having moved and carried a 
that, high as were tho average prices of those years, they clause the effect pf which was to destroy the principal feature 
were only such as resulted from the cost of production, with of the measure, by peeping the ports entirely shut so long as 
the addition of the former's profits and .the landlord's rant ] the price of wheat waa under JMs. the quarter. An act 
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was, however, passed during this session to permit com, 
meal, ftc., warehoused on tho 1st of July, 1827, to be en- 
tered for home consumption upon payment of duties accord- 
ing to a fluctuating scale. About 572,000 quarters of wheat 
and flour were entered for consumption under this act, at a 
duty averaging about 20*. per quarter. The harvest had 
not been defective, and this was the very reason why the 
com in bond was released notwithstanding the high duty, 
as there was no prospect of prices advancing. The addi- 
tional supply under such circumstances caused a consider* 
able depression in the home market. 

In 1621 a new act was passed relative to the averages. 
Instead of “ the maritime districts/' 148 towns were named, 
for which the magistrates were to appoint inspectors to 
make a return of the weekly purchases. 

In 1825 the trade in corn and grain to the British colo- 
nies in North America was placed on a more favourable 
footing. The regulations under which the timber-trade is 
carried on, and which favour these colonies, have to a con- 
siderable extent directed their industry into other channels 
than those of agriculture. During one or two seasons, 
recently, the United States, also, instead of having a sur- 
plus supply of wheAt, have been under the necessity of 
importing that grain, the industry of the country having 
been diverted from agriculture to manufactures. 

* The six weeks’ averages still regulated the amount of 
duty on importation, but they were greatly improved by 
being every week subject to an alteration. Each week the 
receiver of corn returns struck out one week'B averages, 
admitting those last received, and thereby affecting the aggre- 
gate average, as prices rose or fell from week to week. The 
introduction of a fluctuating scale of duty was an important 
step, and its efTect will be considered in tho uext period. 

It was impossible to continue nny longer a system which, 
for three successive years, 1823-0-7, had been compelled to 
bend to the force of temporary circumstances ; and, like pre- 
vious measures, it was abandoned by its supporters, either as 
inefficient or injurious. Such a state of things brings us 
to another period in the history of the corn-law legislation. 

Eighth Period, — From 1828 to the pretent time. 

Ill 1828 Mr. Charles Grant (now Lord Glcnclg) intro- 
duced a 8crics"of resolutions slightly differing from those 
which had been moved by Mr. Canning, and they were 
eventually embodied in a bill which was carried through 
both Houses, and received the Royal assent on the 15th of 
July. This measure, by which the corn-trade is at present 
regulated, is entitled 44 An Act to amend the Laws relating 
to the importation of Corn/* and repeals 55 Geo. Ilf. c. 2G 
(1815); 3 Geo. IV. c. 60 (1822); and 7 ami 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 58 (1827). The provisions for settling the averages 
under this act. are as follows : — In one hundred and fifty 
towns in England ntul "Wales, mentioned in the act, corn- 
dealers are required to make a declaration that they will 
return an accurate account of their purchases. [In London 
the sellers make the return.] Inspectors aro appointed in 
each of these one hundred and fifty towns, who transmit re- 
turns to the Receiver in the Com Department of the Board 
of Trade, whose duty it is to "compute the average weekly 
price of each description of grain, and the aggregate ave- 
rage price for the previous six weeks, and to transmit a 
certified copy to the collectors of customs st the different 
out ports. Tho return on which the average prices are based 
is published every Friday in * The London Gasette.' The 
aggregate average for six weeks regulates the duty on import- 
ation. In 1837 the quantity of British wheat sold in these 
towns was 3,888,057 quarters j in 1838 there were 4,064,305 
quarters returned jui sold ; and 3,174,680 quarters in 1839. 

Wheat at 50*. pays a duty of 36#, Sd. : barley at 32*. a 
duty of 13#. lOrf. ; oats at 24#. a duty of 10#. Od. j rye, peas, 
•r.d beans at 35#. a duty of 16#. 0 d. In the case of wheat, 
when the price is 66#.', for every shilling that the price falls 
the duty increases by 1#., and decreases by the same sum 
for every shilling that the price rises (see the third column 
*fthefcttowing seals) ; for all other grain the duty In- 


creases r by 1#. &£ for every shilling that the price rises. 
Colonial wheat it admitted at a duty of 64. when the ave- 
rage of the six weeks is at or above 674. ; and when below 
67#. the duty is 5«. the quarter, ind for other grain in pro- 
portion* Importation is free on payment of !#• on the 
quarter when wheat in the home market is 73#. ; barley 41s- ; 
oatB 31#, ; and rye, peas, and beans 46#. the quarter. 

•* In the following Table the scale of duties proposed by 
Mr. Canning, and that adopted by the legislature in 1828, 
and acted upon up to the present time, arc placed in juxta- 
position : — 
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The present law has not succeeded in maintaining steadi- 
ness of price, the extremes of fluctuation being 35«. Ad. in 
December, 1833, and 81*. in January, 1839, or a difference 
of 129 per cent. To this derangement of prices is to be attri- 
buted much of the depression which the agriculturists expe- 
rienced in 1833 and 1830. In each of these years their dis- 
tressed condition was noticed in the speech from the throne 
on the opening of 1’nrliameut, and select committees were 
appointed in both years to inquire into their state. Since 
the commencement of 1836 nothing has been heard of 
agricultural distress, prices having risen from 39*. Ad. per 
quarter for whent in 1835 to 70*. 8 d. in 1839 ; but the 
commercial and manufacturing interests have been visited 
with a season of adversity. 

When the harvests have been abundant, the labourer and 
artisan contented, and trade and manufactures flourishing, 
the agriculturist has suffered from the depreciation of prices. 
If abundant crops thus plunge him into distress, there can 
be no other reason for it than the engagements which he has 
contracted with his landlord being adapted only for years 
of senreity and high prices, such as occurred during the 
war, when the effect of unfavourable seasons was aggravated 
by the obstructions to commercial intercourse. The tenant 
now seems to be dependent upon years of deficiency in order 
to realise the average rate of profit on his capital ; and so 
long as the price of groin is subject to such great fluctua- 
tions as have been already stated, there is no permanent 
basis on which he can contract with his laudlord. His rent 
must be determined by the rate of prices when he takes his 
lease, which may turn out in the long run to be favourable 
either to himself or his landlord. 

Gregory King, an economist of the seventeenth century, 
endeavoured to prove that a strict rule of proportion existed 
between a given defect of the harvest and the corresponding 
rise of prices. The principle' of his theory is undoubtedly 
true. The average price of wheat for 1835 was under 40*. 
the quarter, and for 1839 it was 60 per cent, higher, or 
70*. ; yet no one will assert that the crops were nearly 

one-half below an average, or even one-fourth, as in thegreat 
scarcity of 1816. The deficiency Of 1839 is not estimated 
as more than one-seventh, or at the utmost one-fifth ; yet 
prices rose to nearly double their amount In 1835. Assum- 
ing the Consumption of Great Britain to he 16,000,600 
quarters of wheat/ the sum paid for a years consumption 
would be about 31,000,000/. in 1835, while the same quan- 
tity would cost 66,000,000/, in 1830* The difference, 
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amounting to 25,000*0001* does not go Into the pocket* of 
the farmer, otherwise two or three abundant years and low 
price* would not occasion him embarrassment, but it is 
abstracted in the shape of rent, aud neither the farmer nor 
the labourer has any advantage from iL So Urge a sum 
withdrawn from the usual chanuels of circulation creates 
stagnation in the different branches of non-agricultural 
industry ; and thus in dear years those interests are always 
in a languishing and embarrassed state ; though if high 
prices were good, they would be beneficial to both interests. 
In years of low prices the scale is turned ; the manufac- 
turers become prosperous, aud the agriculturist is dis- 
tressed. Steadiness in the price of so important ah article 
as bread-corn is essential to the welfare of every class. 

Although, after a deficient harvest, prices rise beyond the 
ratio of the deficiency, yet in abundant seasons they do not fall 
in the same ratio as produce Is superabundant, as the weal- 
thier corn-growers are enabled to keep back their supplies. 
'What is wanted is, at least, such an importation of 
foreign supplies as would check the excess of prices, and 
render them no more than equivalent to the proportion in 
which the crops are deficient. This is not effected under 
the present scale of duties, which, in a very able pamphlet, 
is shown to operate as a bounty to withhold sales until 
prices reuCh their maximum. 44 The gain of speculators is 
calculated not only on the advance in the price of corn, but 
also in the fall in the scale of duty ; aud as the duty falls in 
a greater ratio than the price of the corn rises, the duty 
operates as a bounty to withhold sales.”* When, for ex- 
ample, the average price in the homo market is 66s., the 
duty is 20s. 8 </., and on the prices reaching 73s. the duty is 
only Is. ; and the difference of profit to the importer is thus 
7s. by the advance of prices, and 10s. Pd. by the fill of duty, 
making a total of 26s. 8 </. The average duty paid on the 
11,318,549 quarters of foreign wheat entered for home con- 
sumption since the present corn-law came into operation, to 
the 5th of January, 1841, was 5s. 8rf. per quarter ; but of the 
above quantity, 4,532,651 quarters were admitted in the fifteen 
months ending September, 1839, at a duty of 3s. Id. only. 

Ninth Period. — May 1841 . 

On the 7th of May Lord John llussell, as the organ of 
the Government, announced his intention of moving, in a 
Committee of the whole House, tho following fixed duties 
on the importation of foreign com 

Wheat • • • 8s. 0 d. per quarter. 

llye, peas, aud beans • 5s. 0 d. 

Barley ... 4s. Cd. 

Oats • . • • 3s. *»c/» 

A fixed permanent duty has not hitherto been adopted 
uuder any of tho numerous acts for regulating the importa- 
tion of foreign corn. Prior to 1436 there do not appear to 
have been any restrictions of a fiscal nature on the import 
trade in com. The prosperity of the country at that 
period depended chiefly an its agriculture, and the object 
of the legislature was to promote the exportation of agri- 
cultural produce. Tho act of 1773 admitted wheat at a 
duty of Grf. the quarter when the average price in the home 
market was something above the cost of production. This 
is the most reasonable com-law which the country has yet 
had ; aud priecs in England and the opposite parts of the 
continent were about the same level. In the act of 1815 
little regard was paid to the average cost of production ; 
supplies were excluded until the average price of wheat 
reached 80s. the quarter; and an artificial stimulus was 
given to agriculture, which, in the end, proved highly in- 
jurious to those whose interests it was designed to favour, 
and who abandoned the act with as much good will a* they 
had called for its enactment. Since the act of 1773 great 
changes have taken place in the occupations of the people 
of this country. England is no longer dependent on agri- 
culture and the home trade alone. The home market is 
not snfidently extensive to give full activity to the produc- 
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tive powers and industry of the country, and themsrkefs 
of. the world are necessary to insure our prosperity. Even 
if a portion of the population engaged in manufactures 
could, by any possibility, be annihilated and cut down to a 
proportion which would be fully employed in satisfying 
the domestic demand, the energies of that diminished por- 
tion would soon need a wider field for their unfettered 
exercise, end would require the removal of tho artificial 
barriers which limited their powers and diminished their 
prosperity. But it Is of course foolish to entertain the 
idea of cramping the industry of the country with the view 
of rendering it more prosperous. There the non- agricul- 
tural population U ; and to its skill, aided by the wondrous 
power of machinery, are we indebted for the luxuries which 
nature has bestowed upon other countries but denied to 
this, giving it instead unlimited mineral wealth, a fortunate 
geographical position, and a population whose admirable 
qualities have never been surpassed. 

The proposed alteration in the import duties on corn and 
grain has been brought forward in connexion with plans of 
fiscal reform, which, if carried, will lead to a complete revi- 
sion of our commercial policy, with a view of placing our 
relations with other countries on a more satisfactory founda- 
tion, aud of enabling our manufacturers to preserve their 
footing in some of the principal markets of the world. The 
effect of the present competition is to rcduco profits and 
wages to the same level, whether on the continent or in 
England, with this disadvantage to ourselves, — that the 
cost of food is artificially raised in this country. Had our 
commercial policy been placed on a proper basis at the 
peace, we should still have had customers where we have 
now rivals. But duties have ])ccn placed on British manu- 
factures in retaliation of our attempt to exclude raw 
produce sent in payment for them. This )• the argument 
with which our diplomatists are met at every foreign 
court, from Berlin to Cairo. Mr. M'Gregnr, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, related to the Committee on the Import 
Duties the appeals which were made to him as the com- 
mercial representative of this country at Berlin, and at the 
two congresses held at Munich and Dresden ; — 11 You 
compelled us” (they said) 11 to become manufacturers ; we 
have not tniues of gold and silver, and you will not take 
what we have lo give you ; but if you had taken what wo 
have to give, wc should have continued to produce It ; but 
as you would not take it, our people were intelligent enough 
to turn their attention extensively to manufactures.*' Dr. 
Bowring's • Report to Lord Palmerston on tho Prussian 
Commercial Uniou* is to the same effect. 14 Wo have re- 
jected*' (says he) “the payments they have offered, — we 
have forced them to manufacture what they were unable to 
buy.” “We should not have complained,” says a distin- 
guished German writer, 14 that all our markets were over- 
flowing with English manufactures,— that Germany re- 
' ccivcd, in British cotton goods alone, more than the hun- 
dred millions of British subjects in the East Indies, — had 
not England, while she was inundating us with her produc- 
tions, insisted on closing her markets to oure. The English 
Corn Law of 1815 had, In fact, excluded our corn from the 
ports of Great Britain : she told us wc were to buy, but 
not to sell. Wc were not willing to adopt reprisals ; we 
vainly hoped that a sense of her own interest would lead to 
reciprocity. But we were disappointed, and we were com- 
pelled to take care of ourselves.” With reference to the 
United States of America, Mr. Addington, the British 
Minister at Washington, in a despatch to Mr. Canning, 
said : — 44 1 have only to add, that had no restrictions on tho 
importation of foreign corn existed in Great Britain* the 
tariff would never have passed through either House of 
Congress, since tho agricultural states, asp! especially Penn- 
sylvania, would have been opposed to its enactment." 

The reoonsideratiot^qf our commercial system (in which 
the com trade forms so important a part) would, sooner or 
later, have been forced upon us by the change wM^baa 
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the fact that the exports of our manufectured goods, to 
which “ much labour 1 * Is employed, hare been replaced by 
those of raw and partially-manufactured materials, in which 
w little labour *' is required. To Northern Europe we ex- 
ported cotton manufactured goods to the value of 4,651,299/. 
In 1820, and, In 1838 our exports of the same goods only 
amounted to 1,607,990/.; but while the value of cotton 
^ twist (a half-manufactured article) exported to the same 
quarter, in 1820, was 1,961,554 /., it amounted to 5,378,4554 
in 1838. The same kind of change has taken place in the 
other great branches of manufacture* It is stated that 
• # The quantity of cotton twist exported, if made into goods 
in this country, would give employment to nearly double 
the number of hand-loorn and double the number of power- 
loom weavers at present engaged in making cotton goods 
for exportation/’* But the necessity of the proposed re- 
vision was unequivocally demonstrated by the unsuccessful 
attempt in 1840 to increase the revenue by additional taxes. 
On the assessed taxes, which cannot be evaded, the increase 
was realised ; but on articles of daily consumption scarcely 
any additional revenue was obtained. The energies of the 
country were already too much depressed, and they had 
lost that elasticity which had carried it through so many 
difficulties. To restore its resources to their former vigour 
is the object of the proposed change in the coru-Juws. 

The duly proposed to be laid on wheat exceeds by 2s. 4 tL 
the duty (5s. 8 d.) actually paid under the existing law, and 
by 4#. 5 d. the duty per quarter paid on the importation of 
4 £ million quarters in 1838-9. At the first glance it would 
appear that the proposed plan was therefore less favourable 
to the consumer than the sliding scale under which wheat 
may be admitted at a duty qf Is. only. But it is the ope- 
ration of the two modes of charging the duty on price which 
is the real object for consideration. Under a fluctuating 
duty which bus in one year (1838) changed thirty times 
from January to the end of November, and in othervyears 
since it was adopted has undergone alterations calculated 
to baffle the most clear-seeing speculator, there can be no 
steadiness of foreign imports. For example, in 1838 the 
duty in the second week of January was 34s. 8 d., and it 
declined gradually until September the 13th, when it 
reached the lowest point. Of course, during this period, 
prices were rising in the home market ; but instead of the 
foreign corn in bond being gradually admitted for con- 
sumption, there vyero only about 33,000 quarters entered 
from the beginning of the year up to the end of August, 
though the average price for that month was 74 s. Sr/. The 
speculators waited until the second week of September, 
when, by having withheld the supply, the duty became 
nominal, and in a single week 1,514,047 quarters of foreign 
wheat were thrown upon the markets. Thin Hidden addi- 
tion to the supply occasioned a decline of prices, and the 
duty again rose. The progress of the duty in the short 
•pace of six weeks was as follows ; — 

s. d. 


Week ending Sept. 13th . . 
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,, 20th . . 
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*, 27th • . 
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. 16 
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M 

„ 1 1th . . 

• 20 

8 

M 

„ 18th . . 

. 21 

8 

II 

N 95th . . 

• 22 
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With what confidence oould the merchant purchase 
supplies in the foreign markets under such a system ? A 
cargo arriving at the end of September, instead of the 
middle of the month, would have beeu subject to a duty of 
10s. 8d. instead of It. per quarter, and prices would have 
feUen lower thau might have been calculated upon when 
fits purchase was effected. It would then be bonded, 
and might remain in the warehouses until actually unfit for 
use. •* fit a parliamentary paper (46, Session 1839) it is 
•tiled that 899 quarters of foreign wheat were abandoned 
and destroyed that year in the port of London. The cir- 
pumstuneee under which this took place are explained in 

-Si.. » »<«>» * * *** * a m i 


the following memorandum from the landing and ware- 
housing department in the Customs 1 '• This wheat had 
been in the custody of the Crown in the bonded warehouses 
of the port of London since Its importation from Peters- 
burg in 1831, and had become infested with weevil to 
such a degree as to be unfit for Jbuman food, and quite 
unsaleable. Under these circumstances, the owners, de- 
sirous of being relieved from further expense for granary 
rent, ftc., upon an article which had become almost worth- 
less, applied to the Board of Customs for permission 
to destroy it ; and the Board, on the report of their officers 
confirming the representations of the owners as to its 
damaged condition, granted their permission accordingly, 
which was carried into effect on 25jth November, 1837, by 
the grain being thrown into the Iiiver Thames. 

Another defect of the fluctuating scale is to limit the 
radius of supply, which, instead of comprising the north 
and south-east of Europe, the Black Sea, Egypt, the United 
States, and other distant corn-growing countries, is con- 
fined chiefly to the markets of Hamburg, Dantzic, and the 
Baltic ports, to which buyers rush, and, by their competi- 
tion within a narrow circle, raise the prices to an unneces- 
sary height, relying upon the profits to be obtained under 
the fluctuating scale amply indemnifying them for the 
extra charges which the necessity of despatch and expedition 
occasions. Purchases are made with bills drawn on Eng- 
land \ as the unsteadiness [of the trade does not encourage 
that demand for our manufactures which would spring up 
to the advantage of both parties if it were less subject to 
impulsive starts. The derangement #»f monetary affairs is 
a necessary consequence of a trade conducted under these 
circumstances ; and the value of merchandise of all kinds 
declines from sales being forced in order to meet engage- 
ments at a time when money lias been rendered scarce by 
the drain of remittances for coni. Neither does the present 
sliding scale work beneficially for the farmer, since it 
tenders prices unsteady. The farmer with large capital 
may derive advantage from it, as he can select his own 
time for the sale of his produce ; he can act in tacit co- 
operation with the importer of foreign corn, and, taking 
advantage of the highest rise of prices, get it off his hands 
before the markets have been temporarily glutted with a 
foreign supply. In 1838 this influx of foreign grain took 
place just before the harvest, and the great majority of 
farmers had to dispose of their produce when the markets' 
had been lowered from the large foreign supply admitted 
just when the produce of our own harvest was coming to 
market. Another disadvantage of the sliding scale is ex- 
perienced in those years when the crops are of inferior qua- 
lity. There is an excessive scarcity of good wheat, but the 
quantity sold of an inferior quality depresses the average 
prices, and raises the duty so as to exclude a supply of 
sound wheat from abroad. In this case the holders of 
English wheat which happens to have been favourably 
harvested enjoy an exclusive monopoly of the market ; or, if 
it be disturbed, it is not until the price of the best wheat 
has risen so high as to enable the importer to pay a duty, 
probably exceeding 20*. per quarter, in addition to all other 
charges. 

A very exaggerated notion prevails in this country re- 
specting the prices of foreign corn in the principal markets 
fto m which we obtain a supply when our own crops are 
deficient. The average price of wheat In Dantsic during 
the ten years ending 1831 was 33*. 5 d. per quarter, and 
during the twenty-two years ending with 1838 it was 34*. 44 
the quarter. It is to no purpose to refer to the prices in 
Yolhynia or in Podolia, which are of course very low com- 
pared with prices in this country ; but the competition is 
not between the grower* of England and those of Poland. 
The question is at what price wheat from these districts 
can be introduced into the English market, for the compe- 
tition of the English grower la with the foreigner alter kk 
produce baa been charged with all the costa of conveyance 
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dealers both foreign and English. Mir. Porter, of the Gaiette end in the London Gaselte, from 1R28 to 1837, k a 
Board of TYade, says : — “The charges, in ordinary time* proof how fallacious are the fears of the corn-growers here 
of merely transporting a quarter of wheat from the north of a* to the probability of their being ” inundated M with Pru*. 
Germany and the lower ports of the Bailie to England, are sian wheat : 
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draw from ten lo twelve inches water, and yet they fre- 
quently get aground in descending the river. The cargoes 
usually consist of from 180 to 200 quarters of wheat. The 
wheat is thrown on the main, piled as high as the gunwale, 
and left uncovered, exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather and to the pilfering of the crew. During the 
passage the barge is carried along by the force of tin* stream, 
oars being merely used at the head and stem to steer clear 
of the sand-hanks, which are nmucrmii and shifting, and to 
direct the vessel in passing uud**r the several bridges. 
These vessels are conducted by six or seven men. A small 
boat precedes, with a man in it, who is employed sounding, 
ill order to avoid the shifting shoals. ’1 his mode of navi- 
gation is necessarily vriy slow; and during the progress of 
it, which lasts several weeks, and even months, the rain, If 
any full, soon causes the wheat to grow, and the vessel 
nsBiuucH the appeal ance of a floating meadow. The shoot- 
ing of the fibre* soon forms a thick mat, and prevents the 
rain from penetrating more than an inch or two. The bulk 
is protected by this kind of covering, and when that is 
thrown aside is found in tolerable condition. The vessels 
are broken up at Dantzir, aud usually sell for about two- 
thirds of their original cost. The men who conduct them 
return on foot. 

When the cargo arrives at Dantzic or Rlbing, all hut 
the grown surface is thrown on the land, exposed to the 
sun, ami frequently turned over, till any slight, moisture it 
may have imbibed is dried. If a shower of rain fulls, as 
well as duiing the night, the heaps of wheat oil shore are 
thrown together in the form of a steep roof of a house that 
the vain may run off, and are covered with a linen cloth. 
It is thus frequently a long time after the wheat has reached 
Dantzic before it is fit to be placed in the warehouses.” 

The corn-growing districts in the south east of Europe, 
und in the countries bordering the Bluck Sea, export their 
produce by the Don, the Dniepr, the Dniestr, ui^ the 
Danube, or by land-carriage to Odessa, for shipment to 
foreign countries, und that pent stands in the same relation 
to the south of Europe as Dantzic does to the not them part. 
The principal supply is however brought to the town in 
carls drawn by own, fioin distances varying from 100 to 
400 miles. On nu average of the seven years ending 1R4U 
tin* quantity brought to Odessa amounted to only 17,760 
quarters annually. Duiing lH2.S-D.-tO the average price of 
the best Odessa wheat was Jllt.tir/. The voyage to England 
is long, and there is great risk of the grain heating; the 
expenses of importation amount to IT)*, or 16*., and even 
20*. a quarter; and it could not be sold so low as Dant'/ic 
wheat, which is far superior to the former in quality. The 
corn -grower of AVallaehia, llulgaiia, or Bessarabia, though 
lie sells his wheat at II*. or 15*. the quarter, cannot com- 
pete with the English grower who charges upwards of 50*. 
Mr. Jacob’s account of the manner in which corn is trans- 
ported to Odessa shows the physical impossibility of this 
competition becoming a matter of anxiety to the most timid 
agriculturist. He says •« The small waggons with wheat 
begin to arrive at Odessa in the month of May, but the 
gi eater portion of them do not reach that place till June or 
July. Some days in the two latter mouths present the 
curious spectacle of five or six hundred, and occasionally 
of even a thousand, of these vehicles entering the city. 
Each of the waggons, drawn by two oxen, carries about 
four quarters ;* so that in the year 1S17, when the trade 
was the most extensive, there must have arrived, supposing 
three- fourths of the corn to have been brought by laml- 
carriage, about 160,000 of these vehicles in the six months 
from May to October. In a country where the labour of 
man aud of cuttle, and the prices of the bare necessaries of 
life, arc very cheap, this laud-carriage maintains its due 

• U ha* toon recently ascertained that each of the waggons conveys 

eight Sacks of wheat, the sack containing a Polish horsec, equal to three 

j j bushels anil one peck. Winchester muoMire The load of two oxen is 
" ' thus three quarters ana twp bushels, Instead of four quarters, as tore 
* calculated, The coat Of ceoveyanet*. therefore, will amount te about 
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proportion of low Vale. Two oxen cannot travel over such 
rugged hills and deep sands as are to be found between the 
corn -growing districts ami Odessa, when drawing a ton 
weight, at a greater rate than ten English miles per day. 
Each hundred miles will thus require ten days’ work for 
two oxen' and one man to proceed to the port, and about 
seven days to discharge the loading and to return with the 
empty carriage. The rate of hire for a man and two oxen is, 
at least in Podolia, Gd. per day. Where pasture is abund- 
ant the oxen may he fed for a mere trille ; but in the jour- 
ney of near 100 miles across the steppes, in the months 
when the greater number of carriages pass over it, the vege- 
tation is wholly burnt up, which, with the scarcity of w r atcr, 
must cause some expense in the maintenance of the cattle. 
If for their food and water an allowance be made of l.v. <w/. 
for the seventeen days, and it he added to the hire of the 
man and the oxen, it will make the cost of conveyance for 
the four quarters of wheat amount to 2*. G<t . per quarter for 
cuoh hundred miles.” The labour of many years, and the 
outlay of capital which has yet to he created, will be re- 
quired befoic these difficulties will be overcome, and the cost 
of transport diminished by good rood* and other lui ilities. 

The follow ing table shows the countries which aic capabl i 
of furnishing us with wheat, and the quantities with which 
they supplied us during Hirer successive years of high prices. 
An Account of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial 


Wheat and Wheat -Flour brought into Consumption in 
the United Kingdom; stating the Quantities Imported 
from each Country during each Year from 1N.T7 to 1HJD. 
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It will be seen from this table that the importations from 
the United States, British North America, and other dis- 
tant corn-grow ing countries, arc quite insignificant, under 
the uncertainties of a fluctuating duty. The risks of the 
trade are so great as to present few inducements to the 
merchant ; and when purchases of com are made to supply 
our wants, it is not the surplus stock raised for the English 
market that we obtain, but we enter in competition with 
the foreign consumer, und our necessities compel us to out- 
bid him in his own market. If the trade were always open, 
England would become, as Holland was in the seventeenth 
century, the great entrepot of the com-producing countries 
throughout the world : large purchases would be made in 
abundant years, and ourselves ns well as other European 
countries would be supplied by our merchants in y cars of 
scarcity. Sir Walter Raleigh remarked that “a dearth of 
only one year in any part of Europe enriches Holland for 
seven years;” and there can be no doubt that a new and 
very important branch of commerce would spring up if 
England attracted to its ports the surplus produce of groin 
itttli* (iifiMwt rot* «f tfw WotW. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Bt THOMAS ERSKINE MAY. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT is toelegislatare of the 
United Kingdom of Grant Britain, and Ireland, consistmbof 
the king or queen, the lords spiritual and temporal, and Ine 
knights, citisens, and burgessas in parliament dnmbleL 

Tbe^ word is gnuftlljr oonsidsied to be domed from the 
French, * paslev, ' to speaks “ It was first applied,” says Black* 
stone, “to general assemblies of tbs states under Louis VII. in 
France about the middle of toe twelfth century,” Tim earliest 
mention of it in the statutes is in the preamble to the statute of 
Westminster 1st, a.o. 1272. 

Origin and Antiquity of Parliament, 

The origin of any ancient institution mast be difficult to 
trace, when in the course of time it bos undergone great 
changes ; and few subjects have afforded to antiquaries more 
cause for learned research and ingenious conjecture than the 
growth of our parliament into the form which it had assumed 
when authentisqraeords of its existence and constitution are to 
l»e found. Great councils of the nation existed in England 
both under the Salons and Normans, and appear to have heen 
common among all the natious of tlie North of Europe. 
They were called by the Saxons michtl-tymth, or great council ; 
THirlul-gemate, or great meeting ; and wittena-gemote, meeting 
of wise men — by the last of which they are now most fami- 
liarly known. There appear to have been uniltHO-g*mott» in 
each of the kingdoms composing the Saxon Hejtfarchy, and 
these, after the union of toe kingdoms, became united into one 
great assembly or council. 

The constitution of these councils cannot be known with any 
certainty, and there has been much controversy on the subject, 
and especially as to the share of authority enjoyed by the 
people. Different periods have been assigned for their admittance 
into the legislature. Coke, Spelmnn, Camden, and Pryano 
agree that the commons formed part of the great synods or 
councils before the Conquest ; but bow they were summoned, 
and what degree of power they possessed, is a matter of doubt 
and obscurity. Under the Saxon kings, toe forms of local 
government were undoubtedly popular. The rtr+fmet* was 
a kind of county parliament at which too alderman qy earl of 
the shire (being himself elected to that office by toe freeholders) 
presided, with the bishop, toe *hire-gtri*v* (or slieriff), and the 
attestors appointed to assist their deliberations upon points of 
law. A shire-gemote was held twice a-year to every county, 
when toe magistrates, thane*, and Abbots, with all .toe jgergy 
and landholders, were obliged to be present.. A%*rfety of 
, btisixsMS was conducted, but the proceedings of these assetnbUss 
generally, partook more of the character of a court of justice 
than of a legislative body. That the wittena-gemoto o? national 
council was of an squally popular constitution with toe shirs- 
gemote to not so certain. If too smaller proprietors of. land 
were not actually disqualified by law from taking past in tbs 
proceedings, yet their poverty and the distance of toe council 
from their homes must generally have prevented them from 
attending. It has bssu conjectured that toeywera represented 
liy their tithing****, and toe iDhatotaate of tewiw by their 
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in the onlen ud {mesne tbit ampoMd it; andthrttlie mwft* 
ben win .1 tended M repmeatatire* **<» ehmen b, cImm 
analogmie to (bo*, who nwr pmm tb. elective fmiicbue.” 
(‘Hiatory of the Anglo&uona,' vel. Hi. |>. 180.) He eon- 
lidet* it “ incumbent on the hietortatl Witiquary to dor, not 
when the people weeded to the wittene-gMntmn, but when, if 
ever, they wen divested of the right of attending them,” as toe 
German national councils, from which this Saxon institution 
derived its origin, were attended by all toe people* and he 
argues that “ the total Absence of auy document or dim of too 
origin of the election of representatives by the freeholders of 
counties is the strongest proof we can have toot toe custom has 
been immemorial, and long preceded the Norman conquest- The 
facts that such rqtreaentotives have been always called knights 
of the shin, and that xnilitei, or on order like those afterwards 
termed knights, were part of too wittena-gemoto, befriend this 
deduction/' (/A, ft 18L) 

As there are no records which eon be held as conclusive 
upon this point of history, we must be satisfied with conjec- 
ture ; and the liberal character of the other Saxon instftotoms 
inclines us to infer that, whether there was representation or 
not, the commonalty had a shave in toe government. That 
we are indebted to our Saxon ancestors for toe germs of 
our free in^pitinm therein be no doubt, though we cannot 
trace tlteir growth so distinctly as we could wish. That too 
people %rere frequently present at toe deliberations of the 
Jk. wittena-genote, and that the authority of their name was used, 
appears from many records; but whether osWitnessse (In which 
capacity they are sometimes spoken uQ, or because their pre- 
sence was necessary to give effect to laws, is not so eleqp* In 
toe reign of Ktlielwolf, A.P. a great council was held at 
Winchester, in which a tenth of the whole nation was fivento 
the church by “tits king, tlie barons, and the people in an 
infinite multitude," but* the nobles only signed toe law. 
( f Ingulf/ p. 803.) A “ copious multitude of , people, witU 
many knights," is also said to have attended* similar council 
in the fifth year of too ratgu of King Canute, but it does not' 
appear that toe people took auy part in too proceedings, savo 
os spectator* In Edward toe Confessor s law to Aptim a 
tenth is confirmed to toe church “by the king, toe ba- 
rons, and the people^” but in other laws of toe eagle king 
the whole authority of the state is declared to be vested 
ill the king, acting with tbs advioe of his barons. 

The Normans were not likely to advance the pretensions os 
toe people whom they had conquered. Theirs wao.au oppressive 
feudal government, at variance with popular privileges.^ AH 
rank and property was the gift ©f the crown, involving military' 
service and subordination. . Spelmun, in his treatise on Parlia- 
ments, tons describes the political condition of toe MNfiMptyE 
under the feudal system >t-“ Every lord havii# antooi^|Ute* 
bis tenant, tbs superiou r, as cmnpreltending tbemaU, « ^ 
ingM oapitt (f. c. in chief, or direct from toe t 4 
the king to see all under his twins to be ef| 
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Intcil Riticf* the Conquest. Fine again no positive evident e is 
Hupplied by our record*. The laws and charters of the early 
Norman kings constantly mention council# of bishops, abbots, 
barons, and flu* chief persorn of tin* kingdom, but are silent ;w 
to the commons. In the 22nd year of Henry II. ( a.d . 1 170 ,. 
Rent'd ir.t Abbas, one of our old monkish annalists, relates, that 
about the feast of St. Paul, the king came to Northampton, and 
lliere held a great council concerning the statures of his realm, 
in tin* presence of the bishops, earls, stud barons of his domi- 
nions, and with the advice of his I. nights and men. This is 
the fiist reeord which appeals to include Iht* commons in the 
national council*. 

Forty years afterwaids the great charter of King John 
thrown a light upon the constitution of parliament which no 
curlier record had done; but even lliere the origin of are- 
presentative system is left in obscurity. It reserves to the city 
ol London, and to all oilier cities, boroughs, and towns, and to 
ihe Cinque port* and other ports, all their ancient liberties 
and free customs; but whether flic summons to parliament* 
which i**therc promised was then first instituted, or whether it 
was an ancient privilege confirmed and guarantied for the 
future, the word* of tlio charter do not sufficiently explain. 
From this time, however, rimy he i learly traced the existence 
of a parliament similar to that which lias continued to our own 
days. 'Mil? main const if nf ion of parliament, as it now 
istf nude/' says Rlarkstone, “ was iniuked out no long ago as 
the seventeenth year of King John, a.i>. 1215, in the gieat 
charter granted by that prince, whcreiri’be promises to sum- 
mon nil urch bishops, bishops, abbots, carls, and greater baron » 
pmoaplly, and all other tenants in chief under the crown by 
the sheriff and bailiffs, to meet at a errtuin plnce, with forty 
days’ notice, to assess aids and scutages when necessary ; and 
this constitution has subsisted, in fact at least, from the year 
1200, ‘19 lieu. III., there lieing stiltaxtant writs^’ that data 
to summon knights, citizens, and* irgews to parliament/* 
There are writs of uu earlier date than that mentioned by 
Jllnckstnnc in the *lt> Hen. III., which involve the principle 
of representation, though not to the same extent. One, in the 
HNth year of that reign, requires the sheriff of each county to 
cause to come before the king’s council two good and discreet 
knights of his county, whom th* wen of the county shut/ have 
chosen for this purpose, in the stead of all and each of them, to 
consider, along with the knight* of other counties, what aid 
they will grant, the king/’ (‘2 Pryqne’fl Register,’ p. 23.) 
This, however, was for n particular occasion only; and to 
appear before tin* council is not to vote ns an estate of the 
realm. Nevertheless, representation of some kind then existed, 
and it is interesting to observe liow early the people had a share 
in grunting sulisidie*. A outlier a rit in 1 2(5 1 directs the sheriff* 
to cause knights to repair from each county to the king at 
Windsor. It only remains to notice a .statute passed 1 5 Edw. 1 1 . 
(1322), which declares that “the matters to be established for 
the estate of the king and of his heirs, and for the estate of the 
realm and of the people, should be treated, accorded, and e*ta- 
blished in parliament, bv the king and by the assent of the 
prelates, earls, and liarous, uml (he commonalty of the realm, 
nevortiittff as had t*en 6c/«iy accustomed." In reference to this 
statute Mr. Hal lam observes, *• that it not only establishes by a 
legislative declaration the present constitution of parliament, 
but recognises # us already standing upon a custom of some 
length of time." 1 Const Hist.,' p. 5.) 

Constituent Pahts or Parliament. 

The parliament is composed of the king or queen, and the 
three estates of the realm, — the lords spiritual, th^fcrds tem- 
M|fi And the commons. The kingly office is hereditary, but 
subject to any limitations, both as to power add law of succes- 
WOU, which may be imposed by the authority of parliament, 
TO* the time being. The statute 6 Anne, c. 7, declares i* high 
treason for any one to maintain and affirm by writing, printing, 
or preaching, u that the kings at queens of this realm, by and 
with^tiw authority of parliament, m »dt abjt ftp make lairs 


and statute* of sufficient force ami validity to limit and bind 
the crown, ami the descent, limitation, inheritance, and govern- 
ment thereof/' The crown possesses no prerogatives but such 
us arc recognised by the law. The act 12 and 13 Will. Ill- 
c. 2, declares “ that the laws of England are the birthright of 
the people thereof; arid all the king* and queen* who shall 
ascend the throne of this realm ought to administer the ir-v em- 
inent of the same according to the sai*! law»j and all their 
officers and ministers ought to serve them respectively accord- 
ing to the same.” 

Into the general prerogative of the crown it is not pri>pn*od 
to enter; but such a* have immediate connexion with par- 
liament require a brief notice. The legal existence of par - 
liutrieiit ilcpeml* upon tlie exercise of royal prerogative. A* 
the head of the church, the king appoint* all archbishops 
and bishop, who form one of the three estates of the realm, 
and, as “lord* spiritual," hold the highest rank, after princes 
of the blood royal, in the House of Lords. All title* of ho- 
nour are. his gift, and thus the “ Ionia temporal’* also, who 
form the remainder of the highest legislative body, are entirely 
of his creation. Irt early times the summon* of peer* to attend 
parliament depended entirely on the will or caprice of the 
king; but their hereditary titles have long since !>ceu held to 
confer a right to bit in parliament. To a king's writ, also, 
even the commons owe their legal existence. What has been 
already said concerning the presence of the common* in parlia- 
ment ia stiffir ‘.eut to show the obscurity in which their early 
history is veiled previously to the reign (if King John; and 
thenceforward, when their history is no longer obscure, we still 
find them summoned by writs issued by the king, and this is 
the practice to the present day. Jn addition to these power* 
the king possesses various other privileges and function* in 
connexion with parliament, which will he move conveniently 
explained hereafter. 

Archbishops ami bishop*, w •* base seen, held a prominent 
place in tin* great Suvoii omiiril*, uml under the Norman 
kings they still retained it. They h.u e always had a seat in 
pailmment, but by what right is not airicod upon. In the 
Saxon times there is no doubt that they sat os» hi /hop* by 
virtue of their ecclesiastical office ; hut it is said thut “ William 
Ibc Conqueror tlimight proper to change the spiritual tenure of 
frank-aJinoign, or free ahi|«. under which the bishop* lield their 
land* under the Saxon government, into the feudal or Norman 
tenure by barony ; ami in right of succession to those luroiiif*. 
which were unalienable from tlieir respective dignities, the 
bishops and abbot* were allowed their seat* in the House of 
Lords/* (* niackatone’s Com./ p. 1515.) Mr. Hullani con- 
aidw* this view of the right* of the English hierarchy too con- 
tracted, und maintains (hat the bishops of William (he Con- 
queror were entitled to sit in hi* councils by the general custom 
of Europe, which invited the superior ecclesiastic* to such 
office*, and by the common law of England, which the Con- 
quest did not overturn. (‘ Middle Ages.’ vol, in., pp. 0. 7.) 
Another view of the question is, that the abbot* only bad u seat 
in paltioffient solely by virtue of tlieir tenures ns barons; but 
that the bishops sut in a double capacity, os bishops and a* 
barons. ( 4 Ilody’s Treatise on Convocations/ p. 126.) Their 
presence in parliament, however, has been uninterrupted, what- 
ever changes may have been effected in the nature of their 
tenure. In the Church of England there are two archbishops 
(Cante^ury and York), and twenty-four bishops: and uuder 
die Act of l T niou four bishops of the Church of Ireland sit with 
them as lords spiritual, by rotation of sessions, in the Imperial 
Parliament. These, together, form the estate of lords spiritual. 

The lords temporal are divided into dukes, marquesses, earls, 
viscourits, and barons. These titles are of dj^Teratt degrees of 
antiquity and honour. That of duke, though tint in rank, is 
by no meaft the most ancient iu this country. Among the 
Saxons duces (or leaders) are frequently mefitiotoed ; hut the 
title WM first conferred after the Conquest by Edward III. 
upon his sou Edward the Slack prince, whom he created 
Duke of Cornwall Marque*** were originally lord* of the 
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marches or border*, and derived their title from the office* : 
hehl l»y them. Thu earliest creation of a marquess as a title 
of honour was in the 8th year of Richard II. The title of carl 
is the same as that of alderman amongst the Saxons. They 
conducted the government of counties both under the Saxon 
and Norman kings. After the Conquest, the French title of 
count was applied to them, whence the shires over which they 
j 'resided have ever since been called comities. Their wives, 
•iho, arc called countesses. The title of v iscount was fust 
cteatfd in the reign of Heury VI. Baron* appear to have horn 
tenants in captie , or lords of manors. The title was subject to 
variations in regard to dignity. There were greater and loafer 
barons, and latterly the former only were summoned to par- 
liament. All these titles am now conferred by the king 
without, reference to their origin, and independently of any 
office or territorial possession. 

On the Union of Scotland in 1707 the Scottish peers were 
not admitted to the English parliament; but they elect for 
each parliament 10 representatives from their own body, whu 
must lx* descended from peers at the time of the Union, 
l nder the act of Union with Ireland, which came into opera- 
tion in 1801, the Irish peers elect 28 representatives for life 
from the peerage of Ireland. The power of the king to add 
to the number of Irish peers is subject to limitation. He may 
m.ik«» promotion* in the peerage at all times; hut he can only 
<■ reate a new Irish peer whenever three of the peerages of Ireland 
which were in existence at the time of the Union have be- 
come extinct. But if it should happen that the number of 
Iridi j*eei» — exclusive of those holding any peerage of the 
Tinted Kingdom, which entitles them to an hereditary seat 
in the House of Lord* — should be reduced to l (lit, then one 
new Irish jiceragv may he created as often us one become* 
extinct, or whenever an lri**h ]#er becomes entitled, hy descent 
oi creation, to an lu red ifai y seat iu the inqierial parliament; 
the true intent and meaning of that article of Union being to 
keep up the Irish peerage to the number of 100. (4th Art. of 
( 'niaii. ) 

Thctf, them are the component ports of the House of Lords, 
i he number of British peerages of diflerent ranks has Imhmi 
greatly augmented from time to time, and there is no limitatiQq|j 
hi the power of the crown to add to it hy further creation*. 
The present number of eaoli class rnaf be best exlubited by the 
inllowing table : — 

1«ohdh SlMIUTl'AL. 

•J archbishops (Canterbury and York> 

‘J4 English bishops. * 

4 Irish representative bishop*. 

Total, 30 

I-OUUS TEMPORAL, 

3 duke* of the blood royal. 

21 duke*. % 

20 marquesses. * 

| 114 carls. 

20 viscounts, 

211 baron*. 

16 representative peers of Scotland. 

28 representative peers of Ireland. 

Total, 433 

Tl*p«* are likewise at the present lime eleven peeresses in 
their own right, by creation or descent. 

The House Common* consists of knigbls of riy|res, ^ 
the representative* of counties ; citizen*, or the representatives 
of cities ; and burgesses, or the representatives of boifeughs. We 
have seen that all these were distinctly summoned to attend 
parliament in the 49th yew of Henry III. What the number 
was at that time does not appear, but it has since varied greatly 
at different period*. In addition to those boroughs which op* 
pear from the first to have returned burgesses to parliament, 


many others had that privilege conferred upon them by charter 
or by statute in succeeding reigns, while some were discharged 
from what tliey considered, at that time, a heavy burthen, vis., 
the expense of maintaining their members. In the time of 
Edward III. 4s. a day were allowed to a knight of the shirr, 
ami 2*. to a citizen or burgess (• 4 lust. 16') ; and this charge 
was, in the case of poor aud small eommunities, too great on 
evil to lie comjwiuated hy the possible benefit of representation. 
In the reign of Henry \ 1. there were not more than 300 mem* 
l»ers of the House of Common*. The legislature added 27 for 
Wales aud 4 for the enmity and city of Chester, in the reign of 
Henry \ III., and 1 for the county and city of Durham in the 
reign of Charles II., while 18*1 now members wow added by 
royal charter between the reigns of Henry VIII. and Charles 11. 
C Christian's Non** to HI no lest one'). Forty five members were 
assigned to Scotland, as her probation of members in the British 
purliarnont^ou the union of that kingdom with England ; aud 
100 to Ireland at the commencement of the present century, ou 
incorporating her parliament with that of tlie United Kingdom, 
These successive additions brought the number to 658, which, 
notwithstanding file alterations effected in the distribution of 
the elective franchise by the Reform Acta in 1832, remains the 
same to the present day. 

To explain fully these alteration* would far ©ireed the limit* 
of I hi* pajier ; but u brivf outline of them may be attempted. 
Tin* object of the English Act, a* stated in the preamble, was 
to coned diver* abuses that had lung prevailed in the choice 
of member*, to deprive many inconsiderable place* of the right 
of returning member*, tu grunt such privilege to large, gupu« 
lous, and wealthy towns; In increase the mimU*r of kiiigm* of 
the shire ; to extend the elective franchise to muuy of hi* 
Majesty ‘a subjects who have not heretofore enjoyed the sumo, 
and to diminish the evp qyjp of elect ions. - To effect this, 56 
borough* in England andJpPide* were entirely disfranchise!!, 
ami m cither*, which hud previously returned 2 inoudwrs, now 
send only 1 ; 22 new boroughs were created, each to return 2; 
and 211 more, to each of which 1 only was given. Several 
small borough* iu Wules were united for the purpose of cun* 
tributing to roliirn a inmnlier. Tin- result of those und other 
local artaiigonnints, which it is not necessary to describe, is as 
follows ; — The city of lamdon has the privilege of returning 
4 members; 135 cities and Itorougli* (including the two uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge), returning each 2 memtars, 
contribute 270 ; and flf, returning each l member, send 67 
more. There are thus 34 1 citieens and burgesses altogether in 
England and Wale*. Several of the counties were divided 
into electoral districts, by which the number of knight* of the 
shire was increased. ^ 


The county of York lias 2 members for each of ilia* 


three ridings 

, . 

• » * 

. 0 

26 Comities have 

. 4 members each . 

. 104 
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The mimlwr of members for Scotland was increased by the 
Scotch Reform Act from -Iff to 53, 30 of whnqt are knight* 
of shires, and 23 citizen* and burgesses, representing towns, 
boroughs, or districts of *ma)l bonmglw. By the Irish Reform 
Act the number of Irish representatives also was incr e ased from 
100 to 105, 64 bring for counties, and 41 for cities and 
boroughs. £ 

The foUpwmg is a statement of t)*e entire rcpre*entatio% of 
the three kingdoms, composing tints House of Commeua i 

Enoj-akd Khd Waucu* * 

1 r,9 knight* of shire®. 

341 cititttti* god. burgemes. c 


Total 



100 


KNIGHT’S STORE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Scotland. 

.30 knight* of shire*. 

23 citizens and burgewjs. 

Total 03 

Ineland. 

61 knight* of shires. 

41 churns &ml burgesses. 

Total 105 

Total of the United Kingdom, 05S. 

The liwti of peiwim hy whom (low representative* are 
electol may Ik; described generally in few words, if the legal 
question, connected with the franchise, which are both nume- 
rou. and intricate, be avoided. To begin with the English 
Com, tie,. Before the 8th of Henry VI. all frrehol*™ had 
right to vote (or, a* is affirmed by tome, all freemen) ; but hy 
a statute pawed that year (c. 7, the right whs limited to 
» P eo I , “ ! dwelling mid resident in the same comities, whereof 
every one of diem shall have free land or tenement to the 

« U .V« 4 e°'' l ’ y tW yc * r ' at lh ' , leM, > ehove all charges.” 
By the Reform Act every person, being of full age, and not 
TOhject to any legal incapaeity, who, at the time of the isusing 
ofUio act, was seised for hi, own life, or the life of another, or 
for any lives whatever, of a 40,. freehold ; or who may he 
mired subsequently to the losing of the net, provided he he 
in actual and bond fid, occupation ; or who may come into 
suclgfreehold estate by marriage, marriage settlement, devise, 
or promotion to any beueflee or office, is still entitled to vote as 
a freeholder; hut any person not included in these classes ac- 
quiring a freehold ,ubreqi,e„tly t„ the act, is only entitled when 

in /1 ,le ,lln ' ut * ,l# cl * or yffily value of not less than 
IW above all rent, and charge, pfkble out of or in res, act 
of tlw same. Copyholders having an estate of 10/., nreeur ; 
leaseholders of land of that value who* lease. wore originally 
granted for 00 years ; leanelioldoni of 50/., with 20 years' leases ; 
mid tenants at will occupying land, or tenements paying a rent 
of uotRss than 5u/. a-yera-, liad the right of voting conferred hy 
the Reform Act. In cities and lioroughs the right of voting 
ftrmeily varied .according to the ancient custom in each. 
With certain modifications many of these ancient rights were 
retained by the Reform Act, as that offreemen. and oilier cor- 
porate qualifications ; and the occupiers of houses of the ch ar 
yearly value of 101. were added to the old constituencies. 
From whatever right there various clones of person, claim to 
vote, either for con, .tie, or for cities and borough., it i, neces- 
sary that they shall be registered i„ list, prepared by the over- 
seers of each parish ; and on certain day, rourtsure held, liy 
hart, .terrtq, pointed hy the judge, for that purpore, to revise 
there laatw, when objection, may lie made to any name inserted 
hy Ae oversee™, and if held to W efficient the name i, struct* 
off the list, and die claimant will have no right to vote at anv 
muuu.g eleet.on until he shall have succeeded at subrequeut 
Kgiltnitioiii m establishing hi* claim. * 

Tbo Scotch Reform Act reserved the right, of all person* 
r ° n of of any county, or who were en- 

titled to be put upon it, and extended the franchise to all 
own«i Of property -|)f the clear yearly value oflO/., mill to cer- 
tam cluKt of leaseholder!. In citie. and boroughs the Act 
luUhtatcd a 10/. houwhahMranchw' for the system of electing 
™" h I t 6 . tuWn c0Unci,a > ImkI previom.lv existed. 

7 cla ( unM,t * "• «P in counties hv the school- 
°i • ^ m ' a ifl bww, » hi A*" +** i- clerks, , 

Wt^the claim* and objection* ate heard and d^ermgicd by the < 


j men, 10/. householders, and a few 5/. householders, whose right* 
existed before the passing of the Act. Claims and objections 
are determined by tl*c assistant barrister* at *perial sessions. 

It has not been attempted to explain in detail all the dis- 
tinction* of the elective franchise, neither is it proposed to state 
all the grounds upon which persons may lie disqualified from 
voting. Aliens, person* under twenty-one years of age. of un- 
sound mind, in receipt of parochial relief, or convicted of cer- 
tain oft Wires, are incapable of voting. Many officers also con- 
cerned in the collection of the revenue are disqualified. 

To be eligible wt a member, a person must posses* the pro- 
perty-qualification required hy the Act 1 and i Viet. c. 4«, 
viz., to l/e a knight of the shire, he must be entitled, for his 
own use and lienefit, to real or ]wrsou.il property, or both to- 
gether, to the amount of (100/. a-ye/ir ; and to be & citizen or 
burgess, he must be entitled to one -half the amount of that 
qualification, before the passing of that Act a freehold pro- 
|K*rty in laud to the amount of 00ft/. and 300/. a-year respect- 
ively alone conferred the necessary qualification. 

Members f ()r the 1 diversities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, require no qualification; and the 
J dest sons or heirs apparent of peers, or of person* qualified to 
>e nights of the shire, are, hy law, qualified to serve without 
having the property required by others. In .Scotland no pro- 
perty-qualification is established. 

There are other requisites besides property to enable person* 
to »it in Parliament. Formerly it was necessary that tin* mem- 
ber chosen ulicmld be himself one of the body represented. The 
law, however, was constantly disregarded, and in 1771 was 
* d ' A, ‘ i* not eligible. The Art 12 and 1.3 

t v ’ , * ‘^ ar,,s + in* pmon bom out of the kingdoms 

® J,I K * in, b Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto 
onging (although be lie milurabzed or made a denizen, ex- 
cept sue h as are bom of English patents;, shall l» capable to 
e o 1 jc privy council or a member of either Iiou^e of parlia- 
ment, The 1 Geo. 1. *tat. 2, c. 4, in order to enforce more 
strongly the provisions of the Art of William, enacts that “ no 
jwrson ■hall hereafter lie naturalized, uiiUvh in the hHl exlii- 
. 1 C ,jr l ,ur po*e there W a clause or parfieular words 
gnwfted to declare that such jwnou i* not thereby enabled to 
te a member of oitli/ir imnca nc __ .1 


B j wr j^. f * — ^ wva “ u «*W ugterrajgicu oy the 

Ik”? *** * l ‘‘ Ct,>TS for cou,,ti «- «* rettl«l by the Reform 
. , '* Ihat et “ l,l(r y. insist of 50/. freeholders, 20/. an, I !0i 
ft^dere. ««1 1 MrireUm of different drecripHaw. and rent- 
Xt : ilW and counties of towns, in addition to the 
eramtjr effiwUiwnm, there are 40.. hoiiseholdctx, 10/. W 
Ixrtttai, Hid fteeuen. In borough, there are freeholders, free- 


a member of either house nf parliament but za no clauso 
|> t iis nature can bind any future ]iarliament, it has been cus- 
it in particular cases bv a previous Art, and 
a jniss the Act for naturalization without any restriction, 
as i was dune u, rcsjiect to rrince l^ojx.1.1 in ISItt,' and Prinre 
rl 1 ,'.". 8 , W - A men,,K ‘ r must be of age. Before die 7 
on \i 1, 111. c. 2V Wbicfi declared the law, it was not 
luiurnal for minors to sit and vote. On the Kith of December. 

’ ™ l , tllf ura'ing of a controverted election. Mr. Treueti ird 
was admitted by his counsel robe a minor; but, notwith- 
staJiduig upon a division was declared to be duly elected. 
(2 Hats. Prec. 9. lftComm. Journ. 5(1S.) 

Mental imboeaity is a disqualification: anil 'should a 
inemlier, who was sane at the time of bis election, aftorwurds 
become a lunatic, hi. scat may lie avoided, as in the rime of 
Grompound in 1506. (D Ewcs, 126; Rogers, 57.) E,. r li.l# 
jwers are ineligible to the House of Commons, as hating a scat 

tW- nTi M 0U " : “ nJ Sco,ch l wr »- « ‘*i"g represented 
i;.rL, b * r,A (w*. unlew elected as one of the representa- 
me pwsof Ireland, may sit for any place in 6«t DM,,. 
•me Wfr.ish, Scutch, and Irish judges (with the exception of 
he Master of the Rolls in England) arc disqnalifiwl (Cmim. 
Joum fbh Nov. If, US; 7 Geo. 11. e. 1C; l and 2 Geo. IV. 

’ i j w,,,, *h» holders of various offices particulaiU- 

exeluded hy statute. A large class of offlere which iDcapaei- 
ftte the holders for parliament are « J 1**, or places of 
pntfit unuer the erown, cteatml since the 23th of October, 1705 
as defined by the «th of Aune, c. 7. Clergyirw.. are incli- 
gibte Th»* wa* a doubtful point until the 4itt Geo. HI., c. 63 
which aroee out of Hr. Horne Toole's election, declared that 
no person luring been ordained to the office of priest or deacon, 
of being a minister of the church of Scotland, is c pM , of 
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beiug elected ; aiul if he sits or votes, he is liable to furfeit 600/. 
for each day, to any one who may sue for it. The Roman 
Catholic clergy arc also excluded by 10 Geo. IV. c. 7, s. 0. 
Government contractors, being supposed to be liable to the 
influence of their employers, are disqualified from serving in 
Parliament. The Act 22 Geo. III. c. 46, declares that any 
jM.*rsi>n who shall, directly or indirectly, bimwlf, or by any one 
in trust for him, undertake any contract with a government 
depot tuicnt, shall be incapable of being elected, or of sitting or 
voting duiing the lime he shall bold such contract, or any 
share thereof, or any benefit or emolument arising from the 
Paine, The Act does not affect incorporated trading compa- 
nies, contracting in their corporate capacity. The pemdtie* 1 
for violations of the Act are peculiarly severe. A contractor 
bitting or voting is liable to forfeit £600 for every day on which 
he may sit or vote, to any person who may sue fur the same ; 
and every person against whom this penalty shall he recovered 
is incapable of holding any contract. The Act goes still fur* 
flier (». 10'., anil even imposes a penalty of £600 upon any 
person who admits a member of the House of Commons to a 
bhure of a contract. 

By the 62 Geo. 111. c. 144, whenever u member shall Ive 
found and declared a bankrupt, he shall be for twelve mouths 
incapable of sitting and voting, unless the commission lie su- 
pcrsrded, or the creditor* paid or satisfied to tJie full amount 
of tlioil dt-bts. At flic expiration of twelve months the Cum- 
mi^ii/uetf. are required to certify the bankruptcy to the Speaker, 
and tiie election of the member is void, hi this Act there is 
no penalty fora bankrupt sitting and voting; and u» no official 
nut he of his bankruptcy is required to be given to the Sjiciikcr 
tiir twelve month*, it M*ems that be might sit with impunity in 
the mean time, utilcss jietitioned against. 

These are tie* chief but not the only grounds of disqualifica- 
tion for hitting in the House of Commons. Many others will 
be found collected ill the various works upon Election Law", 
where, also, those winch have been touched upon in this place 
die more fully detailed. (Ungers, Shepherd, Stephens, &c.) * 

To thejoi explanations concerning the jktsoiih of whom par- 
liament i» composed, it is not necessary to add any {suticulars 
in, to the mode of ekctioYi, farther than tli.it the election) are 
hebl by tin sheriffs or other returning officer*, in olx'dience \t 
a king's wiit out of Chancery, au(| are determined by the 
majority of registered voters. 

The beds and commons originally were one assembly, bul 
tin* date of their hejwr.d ion is not known. Sir Edward Coke 
hi. lies tliat lie bail seen a record, 60 Hen. I. (1 130j, of their lit.— 
gnrs and seats as one body, and affirms that the separation 
t wok place at the desire of the commons. (13 ‘ State Trials,’ 
Id Ilk) Elsynge avers that “the commons ever had a place 
fur their consultation apart from the lords, though they did 
oftm meet and Bit together in one room," and he gives several 
precedents in support of his position. ( 4 Manner of Holding 
r,ul laments,' pp. 101-104, 156.) 

l’owau anii Ji’insoirrioN or Paumamrnt. 

1. Lno Jisi.ATi vf. Aitiiouitv coi. s.kc.ti vjsj.y . — The autho- 
rity of parliament extends over the United Kingdom and all its 
colonic-s ami foreign possessions. There arc no other limit* to 
ii* power of making laws For the whole empire than those 
which are common to it and to all other sovereign authority, 
the willingness of die people to obey, or their power^o resist 
them. It has power to alter the constitution of the country, for 
that is die constitution which the last act of parliament lias 
made. It may take away life by acts of attainder, and make 
an alieu be a* a natural-born subject. 

Parliament daps not in the ordinary course legislate directly 
for the colonies. For some, the queen in council legislates, 
and others have legislatures of tlieir own, and propound laws 
hir their internal government, subject lo the approval of the 
queen iu council; but these may afterwards be rejwaled or 
amended by statutes of the Imperial Parliament^ Their legisla- 
tures and their laws ore both subordinate to the supreme power 


of the mother country. The constitution of Lower Canada 
was suspended in 1636; and a provisional government, with 
legislative functions and great executive powers, wo* esta- 
blished by the British parliament Slavery was abolished by 
an act of parliament in 1633 throughout all the British posses- 
sions, whether governed by local legislatures or not; hut cer- 
tain measures for carrying into effect the intentions of par- 
liament were left for subsequent enactment by the local 
bodies, or by the queen in council. The house of assembly of 
Jamaica, the most ancient of our colouiol legislatures, bad 
neglected to pass an effectual law for the regulation of prisons, 
which became umwitr) upon the emancipation of the negroes, 
and parliament immediately interposed und passed a statute for 
that pui pose. The assembly wen* indignant at the interference 
of the mother country, and neglected their functions, until an 
act was passed by the imperial parliament which would have 
suspended the constitution of Jamaica uulets within a given 
time <hey resumed them. 

The iKiwcr of imposing taxes upon colonies for the support 
of the jwircnt state was attempted to be exercised by parliament 
in the case of the provinces of North America; but this attempt 
wa« the immediate occasion of the severance of that great 
country from our own. The injustice and hardship of colonial 
taxation may be admitted ; but whatever may be urged against, 
it on grounds of morality or expediency, (he legal right of 
parliament tu irnjiose taxes upon all {icrsoiis within the British 
dominions is unquestionable. 

There are some subjects indeed upon which parliament, lu 
familiar language, is said to have no right to legislate; such, 
fur installin', as the Church ; but no one, who thinks corflltetly, 
can intend more by that expression than that it is inexpedient to 
malm laws jls to such mailers. The very prayers and services 
of the Church are prescribed by statute. Parliament bus 
changed (he professed relation of the country, and has altered 
the hereditary succession W tho throne. To conclude, in the 
word# of Sir Edward Coke, the jmwer of pailianieut ** is w> 
tnumreudent and Absolute, that it cannot be confined, ci flier 
for causes or persons, within any’ 1 founds." 

2. DisTimu’TioN or Povviuim kktwkkn Kimu, Lotuui, anu 
Commons. — Custom and convenience have assigned lotnflcreut 
branches of the legislature peculiar powers ; Imt they are subject 
to any limitation or even tramfcmicu which parliament may 
think fit. The king Wears at the coronation to govern 
“according to the statutes in parliament agreed upon,” and 
these of course may be altered. Prerogatives of tint crown 
which have ever been enjoyed might yet 1 m* taken away by (lie 
king, with the consent of the tliice estates of tlw realm. The 
king sends and receives amliassadors, eriteis into treaties with 
foreign powers, and declares war or peace, without the con- 
currence of lords and commons ; but these things lie cannot do 
without the advice of his ministers, who arc responsible to par- 
liament. Without entering into a view of his general preroga- 
tives, it will be necessary to advert to certain parliamentary 
functions exercised by him, which arc most important in too 
business of le.gislattou. 

Sunnmin».~~\l is oy the act of the king alone that jMirl iuuienl 
can lie assembled. There have been only two instances in 
which the lords and commons have met of their own authority, 
namely, previously to the restoration of King Charles 11., and 
at the Revolution in lf>68. 

The first act of Charles H.'i reign declared the lord* and 
commons to he the two houses of parliament, notwithstanding 
the irregular manner in which tla-y had Itffcu assembled, and 
all their act* were confirmed by the succeeding parliament 
summoned by the king; which however qualified die confirm- 
ation of them by declaring tliat u tlus maimer of the ossem- 
hling, enforced by the difficulties und exigencies winch then 
lay upon the natm», is not to be drawn into example." In 
the same maxim r tin* fir»t act of toe reign of William and 
Mary declared the convention of lord* and common* to bo the 
two house? of parliament, as if they had been suiranoued ac- 
cording to the usual form, aud the succeeding parliament 
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recognised the legality of their act*. But although the king 
may determine the period for calling parliament#, hi# preroga- 
tive j# restrained within certain limits; w he is bound by 
•tatutm fib Charles II. c. 1, and 6 Will, and Mary, c. 2) to 
issue writs within three yeas# after the determination of any 
pari lament ; while the practice of providing money for tba 
public service by annual enactment* renders it compulsory 
upon him to meet parliament every year. 

There is one contingency ujvon which the parliament may 
meet without summons, under the authority of an act of par- 
liament. It was provided by the 6 Anne, c. 7, that, “ in case 
there should lie no parliament in being at the time of the de- 
mise of the crown, then the last preceding parliament should 
immediately convene and sit at Westminster, as if the said par- 
liament lmd never been dissolved.’' By the 37 Geo. III. 
c. 127, a parliament so revived would only continue in exist- 
ence for nix months, if not sooner dissolved. 

As the king, appoints the time and place of meeting, so also 
at the commencement of every session he declares to both houses 
the cause of summons by a speech delivered to tliem in the 
h House of Lords by himself in ]iersaii, or by commissioners ap- 
pointed by him* Until he has done this, neither house can 
proceed with any business. 

The causes of summons declared do not make it necessary 
for parliament to consider them only, or to proceed at once 
to the consideration of auy of tliem. After the speech, any 
business may be commenced ; and the commons, in order to 
assert their right to act without reference to any authority but 
their own, invariably read u bill a first time pro form A before 
they take tho speech into consideration. Other business is also 
done very frequently at the stune time. New writs are issued 
for places which have become vacant during a recess, returns 
are ordered, and even addresses ure presented on mutters un- 
connected with Uie speech. In 1H40 a question of privilege, 
arising out of the action of Stock dale against the printers of the 
bouse, was entertained before any notice was taken of her 
Majesty's speech. 

Prorogation and J^ouminrnt . — Parliament, it lias been 
seen, mo only commence its deliberations at l ho time appointed 
by the Ting ; neither can it continue tliem any longer than he 
pleases. He may prorogue jmrliamtTit by having his command 
signified in his presence by the lord chancellor or speaker of 
the House of Lords to both houses, or by writ under the great 
seal, or by commission. The effect of a prorogation is at once 
to sus|wiid all business until parliament may lie summoned 
again. Not only arc the sittings of }uirliametit at an end. but 
all proceed mgs pending at the time, except impeachments by 
tlte commons, are quashed. A bill must be renewed after a 
prorogation, as if il had never been introduced, though tho pro* 
rogation be fur no more than u day. William 111. prorogued 
parliament from the 2 1st of October, 1689, to die 23rd, in 
order to renew the Dill of Rights, concerning which a difference 
had arisen between the two houses that was fatal to it. It being 
a nils that a hill cannot be passed in either house twice in die 
same session, a prorogation has been resorjgfi to in other cases 
to enable a second bill to lx* brought in. 

Adjournment is solely in the jniwer of each house respect- 
ively* It has not been uncommon indeed for die kings plea- 
sure to bo signif)^, .by message or proclamation, that both 
houses should adjinirn. Eidier of them however may decline 
complying with what can be considered ns no more than n re- 
quest. Business boa frequently been transacted after the king's 
desire has been made known, and the question fur adjournment 
has afterwardsjbeeu put in the ordinary manner. 

DiutdiUum . — Hie king may also put an fad to the existence 
of parliament by a dissolution. He is not however entirely 
.free to define the duration of a parliament) for alter seven years 
H ceases to exist under (he statute of Geetge I., commonly 
, ,Aaiw>wo a* the Septennial Act. Before the Triennial Act, 
€ William and Mary, there was no limit to the continuance of 
, a except the will of the king. Parliament is di»~ 

> solved by procteraafioti, after having been piwfued to a cer- 


tain day. This practice, according to Hatsell, 4< which has now 
been uniform for above a cetitury, has probably arisen from 
those motives that are suggested by Charles I., in his speech in 
1628, 1 that it should be a general maxim with kings them- 
selves only to execute pleasing tilings, and to avoid appearing 
personally in matters that may seem harsh and disagreeable.' ” 

In addition to these several powers of calling a parliament, 
appointing its meeting, directing the commencement of its 
proceedings, determining them for au indefinite time by pro- 
rogation, and filially of dissolving it altogether, the crown has 
other parliamentary powers, whkb will hereafter be uoticed in 
treating of the functions of the two houses, 
t The judicial functions of the lords, and their right to pass 
bills affecting the peerage which the commons may not amend, 
arc the only properties peculiar to them, apart from their per- 
sonal rights and privileges. 

Supply . — The chief powers vested in the House of Commons 
are those of imposing taxes and voting money for the public 
service. Bills for these purposes can only originate in that 
house, and the lords may not make any alterations in them, 
except for the correction of clerical errors. 

Many disputes between the two houses have arisen in the 
exercise of the privileges of the commons in matters ofsupph, 
but these ore so well understood and acknowledged, and the 
precedents which illustrate them are so numerous, tliut these is 
now littlfe difficulty iu determining where they liavc been in- 
fringed. If the lords insist upon retaining any clause or 
amendment involving an intrusion upon the privileges of the 
commons, the commons must throw out the bill. It is custom- 
ary, iu cases where the commons have no objection to the 
words, but only to their introduction by the lords, to bring iu ft 
new bill themselves, Containing those words, and to send it up to 
the lords for their agreement. On the opening of parliament the 
king directs estimates of the sums required for the various de- 
partments of the public service to be laid before tlu* house, liur 
the amount of these may be varied by the commons at pleasure. 
Grouts of money for objects not included in the estimates can- 
not be made without the king s recommendation luring signified. 
The king, however, though he originates these grants, has no fur- 
ther power in mutters of taxation and supply than that of giving 
his assent to bills which have been agreed to by both homes of 
parliament. Violations of this constitutional law had not hern 
mdrequeut before the Revolution of 16SH, and then il was ex- 
pressly declared in the Bill of Rights, ‘’that levying mom\ for 
or to the use of the crown by pretence of the pgfcrogutive without 
grant of parliament, for longer time or in other manner than the 
same is or shall be granted, is illegal." The commons will not 
allow the right of the lords to insert in a bill any pecuniary 
penalties or to alter the amount or application of any penalty 
imposed by themselves ; but (he rigid assertion of this rule was 
found to be attended with much inconvenience, and a standing 
order was made in 1831, directing the Speaker in each case to 
report whether the object of the lords appears to lie '■ to iinjMw, 
vary, or take away any pecuniary charge or burthen on the 
subject,*’ or “only to relate to the punishment of offences; 
and the house shall determine whether it may be expedient id! 
such particular case to insist upon the exercise of their pri- 
vilege.*’ 

Right of determining Election s. — Another important {tower 
peculiar to the commons is that of determining all matters 
.fetthins th« election of their own members, and involving 
therein the rights of the electors. Upon the latter portion of 
their right a memorable contest arose between the lords and 
commons in 1704. Ashby, a burgees iff Aylesbury, brought 
an action at common law^agahfst the return ing-oIBcere of that 
towh ibr having refused to permit him to give his vote at an 
electron. A verdict w«t obtained by him, but a judgment was 
given against him in the Queen s Reuch, which waa reversed 
by the House of Lords ttptxi a writ of error. The commons 
declared to at w the dctetmmatiou of toe right of election of 
members to type in parliament is toe proper business of the 
House of Commons, which they would always be very jealous 
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of, and this jurisdiction of theirs is nncontested ; that they ex- 
ercise a great power in that matter, for they oblige the officer 
to alter his return according to their judgment ; and that they 
cannot judge of the right of election without determining the 
right of the electors ; and if electors were at liberty to prosecute 
suits touching their right of giving voices in other courts, there 
might be different voices in dfher courts, which would make 
confusion, and be dishonourable to the Hotlse of Commons : 
and thut therefore such an action was a breach of privilege.'* 
In addition to the ordinary exercise of their jurisdletion ns re- 
garded the right of riectioifl|Ffh* commons relied upon an act 
of the 7 Will. 111. c. 7, bjf which It had been declared tlmt 
“ the last determination of the House of Commons coiimniiig 
the right of elections is to lx* pursued.” On the* other hand, 
it was objected that * 4 there is a great different'!* to'twmi the 
right of the elector and the right of the elected : the one is a 
temporary right to a place iti parliament pro hac rice ; the 
other is a freehold or a franchise. Who has a right to sit in 
the House of Commons, may he properly cognisable them ; hut 
who lias a right to cltoosr, is a matter originally established, 
even before there is a parliament A matt has a right to his 
freehold by the common law, and the law having annexed his 
right of voting to hi# freehold, it is of die nature of his freehold, 
and must depend upon it. The same law that gives him his 
right must defend it far him, and any other power that will 
pretend to take away his right of voting may as well pretend 
to take away the freehold upon which it depetid#.*' These ex- 
tracts from the Report of a Lords’ Committee, 27 March, 1704, 
upon the conferences and other proceedings in the case of 
Ashby and White, give an epitome of the main arguments upon 
which each party iri the contest relief. The whole of this 
Hepdif, together with another of (lie 13th March, may be read 
with great interest. 

Kiicimragud by the decision of the House of T<ords, five 
other burgesses of Aylosbuiy, now familiarly known as “ the 
Aylesbury rnen," commenced actions against the constables of 
their town, tuid were committed to Newgate by the Holme of 
Commons for a contempt of their jurisdiction. They endea- 
voured to obtain their discharge on writs of habeas corpus, hut 
did not succeed. The commons declared their counsel, agents, 
and solicitors guilty of a breach of privilege, and committed 
them also. Resolutions condensing these proceedings were 
parsed by the lords ; conferences were held, and addresses pge- 
scufed to the queen. At length the queen came down and pro- 
rogued parliament, and thus put an cud to the contest and to 
the imprisonment of iha Aylesbury men and their counsel. 

The question which was agitated at that time has never sinnr 
arisen. The ^commons have coutiiiued to €*xercise the sole 
right of determining whether electors have had the right to 
vote, while inquiring into the conflicting claims of candidates 
far seats in parliament, atid specific modes for trying the right 
of election by the house hare been prescribed by statutes and 
its determination declared to bC “ final and conclusive in all 
subsequent elections, and to dll intents and purposes whatso- 
ever. " 

Connected with the right of “the commons to adjudicate upon 
all matters relating to elections, may be mentioned their power 
as to the eligibility of candidates. John Rilkes was expelled, 
in 1764, for lieing the author of a seditious libel. Ip the next 
parliament (February 3, 1760) he was again expeUd^tor 
another libel ; a hew writ was ordered for the county oflwd- 
dlesex, which be represented, and lie was re-elected without a 
contest ; upon which it was resolved, on the 17th of February, 
“ that, having been in this session of parliament expelled this 
boose, ha was and is incapable of being elected a member to 
serve in this present parliament” The flection Was declared* 
void, hut. Mr. Wilkes wns again elected, and his election was 
once more declared void, and another writ issued, A new 
expedient was now tried. Mr. Luttrell, then a member, ac- 
cepted the Chfltern Hundreds, and stood against ML Wilkes 
at the flection, tod, bring defeated, pfttitietie&the bouse against 
the return of hk Opponent The house resolved that, although 


a majority of the electors had voted for Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Lut- 
trell ought to have been returned, and they amended the return 
accordingly. Against this proceeding the electors of Middle- 
sex presented a petition, without effect, os the house declared 
that Mr. Luttrell was duly elrcted.^The whole of these pro- 
ceedings were severely condemned, w«d on the 3rd of May, 
1782, die resolution of the 17th of February, 1769, was ordered 
to be expunged from the journals os d subversive of the rights 
of the whole body of electors of this kingdom.” A resolution 
similar to that expunged had been passed in the case of the 
unfortunate Hall, if) 1380, as part of the many punishments 
inflicted upon him, which we shall presently have occasion to 
mention. 

(toths . — The power of administering oaths exercised by the 
lords is not claimed by the House of Commons. They formerly 
endeavoured to attain the end supposed to bo secured by the 
admin isttotion of an oath, by resorting to the authority of jus- 
tices of me pence who happened to lie membftr of their own 
body ; but all such expedients have long since been abandoned, 
and witnesses guiltyWif fldsehood are punished by the house 
for a breach of privilege, not being amenable to the laws wA 
garding perjury. Election committees have power hv statute 
to administer oatlis, and witnesses giving false evidence are 
gitilfy of jieijiiry. 

3. Pnrvti.t'UKS. — Both bouses of parliament possess various 
rights ami privileges fur the maintenance of their collective 
authority, and for the protect inn, convenience, ami dignity of 
individual members. At the oommencemenl of each parlia- 
ment, it is usual for the Speuker to lay claim to certain privi- 
leges* on behalf of the commons, which are thus briefly stated 
in his petition to the king after his approval at the bar of tho 
House of Lords : — ** That their persons, their estates apd serv- 
ants may bo free from arrests and oil molestations ; Jhat they 
may enjoy liberty of speech in all their debates; may have 
access to Ids Majesty's royal person whenever occosiou shall 
require; mid tivat ail their proceedings may receive from his 
Majesty the most favourable construction.” These privileges 
the Speaker lias 11 laid claim to of the king ” since the reign of 
Ht-nry YU I., but they Jppear to have bfceu Xlwajb enjoyed 
with equal certainty before that time. Rome of tlmm have 
been stihsequMitly confirmed, modified, and even abolished 
by acts of parliament; but the petition of the Speaker remains 
unchanged, ami, as will presently lie soon, prays for some 
privileges which have bom disallowed by law since the original 
form was adopted. * 

Commitment and Fine *. — The power of commitment for coit- 
tetn]tt lias always been exercised by both houses. It has been 
repeatedly brought under the cognisance of tlm courts, and al- 
lowed without question. Mr. Wynn, in his 1 Argument/ 
states that dim are upwards of 1 000 cases of commitment by 
(lie House of Commons to be found in their journals since 1317. 
Breaches of privilege committed in one session may lie punished 
> by commitment Sri another, as in the well-known ease of Mur- 
ray, in 1731-2, who was imprisoned in Newgate for n I iM 
until tiie end oflthc session, and on (he next meeting of par- 
liament was again ordered to lie committed; hut ho had ab- 
sconded in Hie mean while. Contempts of a former parliament 
may also lie tarnished. The lords may commit for a definite 
period even beyond tho duration of the swwion or porliaihetit ; 
but a commitment by the commons holds good only until (he 
close of the session. 

The House of Lords, in addition to the power of commit- 
ment, may impose fines. TT»i» privilege is not exercised by 
die commons, although there is a case in ITKwets 4 Journal of 
Queen Kliruheth,’ in which Mr. Hall, a member who bad in- 
curred their displeasure, by publishing X whtk “very slander- 
ous And derogatory to the general authority,’ power, and state 
of the house, and prejudicial to the validity of its proceedings 
in making and establishing laws,” was ordered to “ pay a fine 
to the queen of five hundred maths.*’ The house at die some 
time assumed a power not found to have been exercised in other 
cases* It committed Mr /Hall to tho Tower, aud ordered toil 
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he should remain there for u six month*, and until he should 
make retmctiou of the book.” This punishment was commit- 
ment for a time certain without reference to the continuance of 
the session, and, in the event of a refusal to retract the book, 
amounted to perpetual imprisonment. A practice still exists 
which partakes of the Harare of a fine. There are certain fees 
payable by persons committed to the custody of the seijeant- 
at-u.ru i and it is usual on discharging them out of custody to 
attach the condition of the “ payment of the fees.*’ These fees 
have been occasionally remitted under particular circumstances 
in one case, cm account of the poverty of the prisoner. 

Freedom of Speerh. — Freedom of speech is one of the privi- 
leges claimed by the Sjwaker on beliulf of the commons, but it 
has long since been confirmed as the right of both houses of 
]jarl foment by statutes. It was* acknowledged by an act in the 
reign of Henry VIII., by which the proceedings of the stannary 
court with respect to Richard Strode, a member, wttpas fined 
and imprisonclpy that, court for having proposed Wftl to re- 
gulate die tinners in Cornwall, were declared illegal, and the 
repetition of similar encroachments upo* the privilege of par- 
liament provided against. The language, however, wus thought 
ambiguous ; and it was by limiting rakporatiou to the cose of 
Strode, that a judgment was obtained in the King's Dench 
against Sir John Elliot, Denzil Hollis, and Valentine, in the 
reign of Charles J. A true interpretation of the law was sub- 
sequently established by resolutions of both houses of parlia- 
ment, and by a formal reversal of this judgment by the House 
of Lords. The most solemn recognition of the privilege is 
contained in the Dill of Rights, which declares “ that the free- 
dom of speech and debates and proceedings in parliament ought 
not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of 
parliament.” 

The law presumes that everything said in farlfoment is 
with the view to tho public good and necessary fbr the 
conduct of public business; but should the member pub- 
lish his speech, lie is viewed as an author only, and if it 
contain libellous matter, he will not be protected by the 
privilege of parliament. In 1705 an information was filed 
ugainst ford Abingdon for lifttcl. ifls lordship bad accused 
bis attorney, in parliament, of improper conduct in his pro- 
fession. He afterwards, published his speech in several news* 
popers at his own expense. His lordship pleaded his own 
cause, and contended that he had a right to print what be hud, 
by the law of parliament, a right to speak ; but Lord Kenyon 
said “ tliat a member of jbrl foment had certainly a right to 
publish his speech, but that speech should not be made a 
volume of slander against any individual ; if it was, it was a 
libel.’’ In 1813 a much stronger case of the same kind oc- 
curred. Mr. Creevey, a member, had made a charge against 
an individual in the House of Commons, and incorrect re- 
ports of his speech having .appeared in several newspapers, 
Mr. Ctecvey sent a correct report Jto on editor, request- 
ing him to publish it iu lus newspaper. A jury found Mr. 
Creevey guilty of libel, aud the Court of King’s Bench 
refused an application for a new trial ; on which occasion 
Lord Klleuborqpgh said, “ a member of that house has spoken 
what he thought material, and what he was at lilwrty to speak 
in his character as a member of that house. Ho far he is pri- 
vileged : but he has not stopped thvie; but, unauthorised by 
the house, bos chosen to publish an account of that speech in 
what he ha* pleased to cadi a corrected form, and iu that pub- 
lication has thrown out reflections injurious to . the character 
of an individual.” 

Freedom from Arrest .— The Speaker’s petition prays, on be- 
half of tho commons, “ that their persons, their estates, and 
servants, may be free from arrests and all molestations.” These 
Words are not more extensive than the privilege as formerly 
enjoyed, and instances in which it has been enforced may be 
found iu neatly every page of the earlier volumes of the Jour- 
nals. This privilege has, however, been limited by statutes, the 
lost of which (10 Geo. 111. c. 50) states in the preamble that 
the previous laws were insufficient to obviate the inconveniences 


arising from the delay of suits by reason of privilege of parlia- 
ment, and enacts that « any person may at any tame commence 
and prosecute any action or suit, &c., against any peer or lord 
of parliament, or against any of the knights, citizens, or bur- 
gesses for the time being, or against any of their menial or any 
other servants, or any other person entitled to the privilege of 
parliament, and no such actid^hall be impeached, stayed, or 
delayed by or under colour or pretence of any privilege of par- 
liament.* 1 Obedience to any rule of the courts of Queen’s 
Bench, Common Picas, or Exchequer may lie enforced against 
any person entitled to privilege bg distress infinite, in case any 
gwerson entitled to the i>enefit of such rule shall choose to pro- 
ceed in that way. 

The persons of members are still free from fcmst or imprison- 
ment in civil actions, but their property is as liable to the 
legal claims of ail other persons as that of any private indivi- 
dual. Their servants do not enjoy any privilege or immunity 
whatever. 

The privilege of freedom from arrest has always been subject 
to the exception of cases of “ treason, felony, and surety of the 
peace and though in other criminal charges each house may, 
if it see fit, prevent the abstraction of a member from his par- 
liamentary duties, the case of Lord Cochrane, in 1815, will 
show how little protection the House of Commons extendi to 
its members in such cases, ford Cochrane, having been in- 
dicted and convicted for a conspiracy, was committed to the 
King's Bench Prison. He afterwards escaped, and was arrested 
by the marshal while sitting on the privy councillor s bench in 
the House of Commons, on the right hand of the chair, at which 
time there was no member present, prayers not having been 
read. The committee of privileges declared that by this pro- 
ceeding of the marsluubf the King’s Bench ‘‘the privileges of 
parliament did not appear to have lieen violated so as to call 
for the interposition of the house.” 

Courts of justice have committed privileged persons for con- 
tempt, and parliament has refused to protect them. By a 
standing order of the House of Lords, 8th June, 1757, it was 
declared 4 ‘ that no peer or lord of parliament hath privilege of 
|M»erage or of parliament against being compelled by process of 
the courts of Westminster-holl to pay obedience to a writ of 
habeas corpus directed to him $” and in the cose of Earl Fer- 
rers, it was decided that an ^attachment may be granted if a 
past refuses obedience to the writ of habeas corpus. There 
have been two recent cases, tluit of Mr. Long Wellesley in 
1831, and that of Mr. Lechmere Charlton in%837, in which 
members committed by the ford Chancellor for contempt have 
laid claims to privilege, which were not admitted by the House 
of Commons. » 

Peers are always free from arrest ; and as regards the com- 
mons, their privilege is generally held to exist for 40 days after 
every prorogation and 40 days before the next appointed meeting. 

Jvrtsdictio* of Courts ef Law in Matters <f Privilege.— In 
connection with the exercise of privilege, an important point of 
law arises as to the jurisdiction of courts of justice. It is one 
of greut interest and still greater doubt, and has at various 
times lieen the occasion of much dispute and difficulty. Each m 
house of parliament is acknowledged to be the judge of its own ” 
privileges. Sir Edward Coke affirms, “ whatever matter arises 
concerning either house of parliament, ought to be examined, 

[, and adjudged in that bouse to which it relates, and 
here.’’ (4 Inst.) But again, iu the disputes in the 
of the Aylesbury men, which haritxMtt already referred to, 
the lords communicated to the commons at a conference a re- 
solution, M that neither house of parBameut have power by any 
vote or declaration to create to themselves new privileges not * 
warranted by the known Ute atod customs of pailiamcut,” 
which was assented to by the co mmo ns. (14 Commons' Jour- 
nals, 555, 500.) The degree of jurisdiction to be exercised by 
the courts, and the proper mode of dealing with actkans involv- 
ing matters of privilege, it would indeed be difficult to deter- 
mine, alter the inconsistencies which have been shown iu prac- 
tice and the p«d variety of opinions exprmwd by teamed men. 
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No more than a concise statement of a few cases will be needed 
to show the difficulties in which the question is involved. 

First, as to the right of courts to inquire into the existence 
and nature of privileges claimed by either house jof parliament 
Coke lays it down that “ judges ought uot to give any opinion 
of a matter of parliament, hoause it is not to be decided by 
tlie comtndh laws, but et cmtuttu&Hn* parAa- 

me*h ; and so the judges in divers parliaments have confessed.** 
(4 lust., 15.) When Paty, one of the Aylesbury men, was 
brought before the Queen's Bench on a wet of habeas corpus, 
Mr. Justice Powell said, «Tfc» court may judge of privilege, 
but not contrary to tin* judgment of tbe House of Commons:'’ 
and again, “ Tliis court judges of privilege only incidental^ ; ! 
for when an action is brought in this court, it must be given 
one way or other." (2 Lord Raymond, 1106.) Tbe opinions 
of other judges to the same effect, expressed at different times, 
might also be given. The words contained in too Bill of 
Rights, tout toe u debates and proimUngx in parliament ought 
not to i»e impeached or questioned in any court or place out of 
parliament,* 1 are generally relied upon in confirmation of this 
doctrine. If this view were always taken of the question, little 
difference between parliament olid tbe courts of law would 
arise. Tbe course would be simple* Whatever action might 
be brought would be determined iu a manner agreeable to the 
house whose privileges were questioned ; and if toe lords, in 
cam; of appeal, were to abide by the same rule, there would lie 
no dissensions. But as such unanimity of opinion luu nut 
always existed, there lias bjpen a clashing of jurisdictions, which 
nothing probably but a statute can prevent for the future. 

A judgment was obtained against Sir W. Williams, the 
Speaker of the House of Cqmmnu^ in ‘the second year of 
Juntes II., for having caused a |*aper entitled ‘ Dangertiehl's 
Narrative 1 to be printed by order of the house. Tliis the house 
declared to lie “ an illegal judgment," and against the freedom 
of parliament. A bill was also brought in to reverse the judg- 
ment, but it miscarried in three different sessious. (10 Com- 
mons' Journals, 177, 205.) 

The denial of the exclusive jurisdiction claimed by the 
commons in 1704, in respect of toe law of elections, as stated 
above, is another important occasion on which the privilege of 
toe commons has clashed with the judgments of toe ordinary 
courts. 

The only other case which need bo mentioned in this place 
is that of Stock dale r. Hansard. Messrs. Hansard, the printers 
of tbe Hour# of Commons, bad printed, by order of tliat house, 
tlie Reports of the Inspectors of Prisons, in which a hook pub- 
lished by Stockdale was described in a maimer which he con- 
ceived to be libellous. He brought an action against Messrs. 
Hansard during a recess, but had a verdict against him upon a 
» plea of justification, as too jury considered tbe description of 
the work in question to bo accurate. On that occasion Lord 
Chief Justice Denman, who tried tlie cause, made a declara- 
tion adverse to the privileges of the house, which Meters. Han* 
nan! hod set up : as part pf their defence. Ju his direction to 
the jury, his lordship laid u that the fact of the House of Com- 
mom having directed Messrs. Hansard to publish all their par- 
liamentary reports is no justification for them, or for any book- 
seller publishes a parliamentary ifport containing a libel 
against any man.” In consequence of these proceedings, a 
committee was appointed, on tbe meeting of parliament in 
1837, to examine precedents and to ascertain jj£ and 
practice of parliamtftit in Reference to Use publication paper* 
printed by order of the house. The result of these inquiries was 
tbe passing of the following resolutions by the house • 

“ That die power of publishing such of its reports,. votes, and 
proceedings at it shall deem necessary or conducive to the 
public interests it an essential incident to ths oonstitutioiml 
functions of parHameut, more «sg*cially of this house at tbe 
representative portion of {L v ^ 

H That by the law and privilege Of parliament, thin house 
has the sole and exclusive jurisdiction to determine upon the 
existence and extent of its privileges ;and that the institution or 
prerec^rion jHfLgstfmb «**?» or other proceeding, for the 


purpose of briuging them into discussion or decision before any • 
court or tribunal elsewhere than in parliament, is a high breach 
of privilege, and renders all parties concerned thereto amenable 
to its just displeasure, and to tlie punishment consequent 
thereon. 

* That for any court or triburitl to assume to decide upon 
matters of privilege inconsistent with the determination of either 
house of parliament is contrary to tbe law of parliament, and 
is a breach and contempt of the privileges of parliament. 11 

Notwithstanding these resolutions, Stockdale immediately 
commenced anotlier afition. The Queen’s Bench decided 
•against the privileges of the house. A third action was then 
brought by Stockdale, and not being defended, judgment went 
by default, and the damages were assessed in the Sheriff's Court. 

As yet the jurisdiction of toe courts to inquire into the pri- 
vileges of parliament and to give judgments inconsistent with 
its detategitmtiou lnu alone been touched upon; the next ques- 
tion i|ffi£to the mode of dealing with acini involving privi- 
lege when brought in tluc courts. The practice lias been 
extremely various and inconsistent, as a rapid view of it will 
allow. In In 660. immediately alter toe Revolution, an action 
hud beeu brought tefciust Tophom, the serjeant-at-arms, for 
executing too order* or the House of Commons in arrest- 
ing certain persons. Topham pleaded to the juried it turn 
of the court, but bis plea was overruled, and judgment 
was given against him. The bouse declared the judgment 
to lie a breach of privilege, and committed Sir F. Pem- 
berton and Sir 7*. Jones, the judges, to the custody of toe 
serjeaut. (10 Commons’ Journals, 227.) In speaking of this 
proceeding, Lord Ellcnborough expressed his surprise “ that a 
judge should have beeu questioned for having given a judg- 
ment which no other judge who ever sat in his place could 
liuvo differed from." 

In the case of Ashby and White, so often referred to, the 
cmnmous decapod “ that whoever shall presume to cmnmnico 
any action, and all attorneys, solicitors, counsellars, auff §er- * 
jeants-at-law soliciting, prosecuting, or pleading in any case, 
are guilty of a high breach of the privileges of ting house." 
The effect of tliis resolution, if ol>eyed, would be to prevent 
tlie courts from coming to any decision at all upou matters of 
privilege, as au action would be stopped at its commencement; 
but the principle has uot been adhered to. 

When Sir Francis Burdett brought actions against, the 
Speaker and tlie serjeant-at-arms, in 1810, for taking him to 
the Tower in obedience to the orders of the House of Com- 
mons, they were directed to plead, and the attorney-general 
received instructions to defend them. A committee at the 
same time rejwrted a resolution “that the britigtag three 
action* for acts done iri obedience to the orders of the house 
is a breach of privilege," but it was not adopted by the house. 
The actions proceeded iu tbe regular course, a iu$ the Court of 
King's Bench sustained and vindicated die authority uf the 
house. * 

It has been already said tliat Stockdale 1 * first action was 
brought when jrarUainetit was not sifting. Riving no specific 
directions therefore from toe house, Messrs. Hansard pleaded to 
the action. On the general issue they praffcti the order* of toe 
house, which were held to be no protection, but had judgment 
upon a plea which would have availed ihcvn equally if they had 
printed the report complained of on tludr own account. Not- 
withstanding its resolutions, the house, on being acquainted 
with this action, instead of acting upon them when a second- 
was commenced, reverted to the precedent of lfilO, and 
directed Messrs. Hansard to plead, and lb© attorney general to 
defehd them. In this case nothing but the privileges of the 
Houfe of Commons was relied upon In detente of Mresis. 
Hansard, and the Court of Queen s Bench tmanimcmsly derided 
against them. Still the House of Commons was reluctant to 
act ujwm its own Resolutions, and instead of punishing toe 
plaintiff and his legal advisers, “ under the special circum- 
stances uf tlie case,*’ it ordered toe damages and costs to lie 
paid. The respl atoms, however, were not rescinded, and it wm 
then determined that ip cm of future actions Means. Hansard 
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should nht plead at all ; and that the parties should suffer for 
their contempt of the resolutions and authority of the house. 
Another action was brought by the same person and for the 
same publication. Messrs. Hansard did not plead, the judg- 
ment went against them by default, at»(l the damages were 
assessed by a jury in the Sheriff s Court at 000/. The sheriffs 
of Middlesex levied for that amount, but having l»ecn served 
with copies of the resolutions of the house, th«*y were anxious 
to delay paying the money to Stockdale as long as possible, in 
order to avoid its threatened displeasure. At the opening of the 
session of parliament in 1840 the rnoffby was still in their hands. 
The House of Commons at once entered on the consideration 
of these proceedings, which had been carried on in spite of its 
resolui ions, and in the first place committed Stockdale to the 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms. The sheriffs were desired to 
refund the money, and, on their refusal, were also committed. 
Mr. Howard, the solicitor of Mr. Stockdale, was rffoed to 
escape with a ndKbnund. The sheriffs retained ptiiHniori of 
(ho money untlnui attachment was issued from the Queen’s 
Bench, when they paid it over to 8tockdaie. Stockdale, while 
in prison, commenced a fourth action by thafemc solicitor, 
end with ldtn was committed to Newgt^for the offence ; and 
Messrs. Hansard were agaiu ordered nut do plead. Once more 
judgment was entered up against them, and a writ of inquiry 
of damages issued. 

Mr. Frnnfce, the under-sheriff. Upon whom the execution of 
this writ devolved, huttftig been served with the resol utioiis of 
the commons, expressed by petition' his anxiety to pay obe- 
dience to them. And sought the protection of the house. He 
then obtained leave tn show cause before the Court of Queen's 
Bench, on the fourth d/iy of Easter term, why the writ of 
inquiry should not lie executed. Meanwhile the imprisonment 
of the plaintiff* and his attorney did not prevent the prosecu- 
tion Of further actions. Mr. Uownrd's son, and his clerk, Mr. 
Pearce, having been concerned in conducting such actions, 
worq committed fbr the contempt ; and Mows. Hansard, ns 
before, were instructed not to plead. At length, as them 
appeared to be no probability of these vexatious actions being 
discontinued, a bill was introduced into tbe commons, by 
which proc«cdif%s, criminal or civil, against persons for publi- 
cation of papers printed by order of either house of parliament, 
are to be stayed by the courts, upon delivery of a certificate 
and affidavit to the effect that such publication is by order of 
parliament. This bill passed the commons, und was sent up 
to tbe lords, by whom it Was returned with ceriuih amend- 
ments, to which the commons agreed ; and subsequently it 
received the royal assent. 

In elftcutliig the Speaker’s warrant, for taking Mr. Howard 
Into custody, the messengers had remained some time in his 
House, fbr which he brought an action of trespass against 
them. As 0 was possible that they might hare exceeded 
their authority, and os the right of tfo house to commit 
was not directly brought into question, me defendants were, 
in this Case, instructed to plead ; although a clause for 
staying further proceedings in the action was contained in 
tlie bill which wp* pending, at that time, in the House 
of lands; by tfflam, however, it was afterwards omitted. 
This lost action W as not proceeded with. This act has 
removed one ground of Contention totween parliament and 
the courts of law, by establishing the right of either house to 
publish wlmtoMjpr they think necessary, without being ques- 
tioned or obstructed ; but the general question as to the right of 
the courts to determine matters of privilege is os uncertain as 
evfet. Since Stock dale’s actions tbe commons have acted with 
eotdb fftgree of caution in publishing papers that apperted to 
contain reflections upon individuals, and have desires them 
to byjHnted “ far the use of the' members Chly ;** thus restrict- 
ing W ftacnJ circulation of them, Which bad given rise to 
theft A#** disputes. 

t , f Fuaus os PaocEDCRE. 
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Chancellor, with other peers appointed by commission under 
the great seal for that purpose, to open the parliament by stat- 
ing " that his Majesty will, as soon as the members of both 
houses shall be sworn, declare the causes off his calling this 
parliament ; and it being necessary a Speaker of the House of 
Commons should be first chdset^Jbat you, gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, repair to tt^pace where you ore to sit* 
and there proceed to the appointment of some proper person to 
be your Speaker ; and that you present such person whom you 
shall so choose here, to-morrow (at an hour stated), for his 
Majesty’s royal approbation.'’ The commons then proceed at 
once to the election of their Speaker. If nny debate arises, 
the clerk at the table acts as Speaker, and standing up, point* 
to the mcrnliera as they rise. He also puts the question. When 
the Speaker is chosen, his proposer and seconder conduct him 
to the chair, where, standing on the upper step, he Blanks the 
house and takes his seat It is usual for some members to 
congratulate him when he has taken the chair. As yet he is 
only Speaker elect, and as such presents himself on the follow- 
ing day in the House of Lords, and acquaints the lords com- 
missioners tluit the choice of the commons has “ fallen upon 
him," that he feels the difficulties of his high and arduous 
office, and that, “ if it should i»c his Majesty’s pleasure to dis- 
approve of this choice, his Majesty's faithful commons will at 
once select some other member of their house better qualified tn 
fill the station than himself. 0 It is stated by Hatsell, that 
there have lieen duly two instances “in which neither tliib 
form, of having the royal permissiop to proceed to the election 
of a Speaker, nor the other, of flie king’s approbation of (he 
person elected, have been observed. The first is the election of 
Sir Harbottle Grimstnne, on the 25th of April, 1660, to lie 
Speaker of the Convention Parliament which met at the 
Restoration ; (he other is tbe election of Mr. Powle, 22nd 
January, 1688-9, in the Convention Parliament at the Revolu- 
tion." The only instance of the royal approbation being 
refused is in the case of* Sir Edward Seymour, in 1678. Sir 
John Topham indeed was chosen Speaker in 1450, but his ex- 
cuse was admitted by the king, and another wus chosen by the 
commons in his place. Sir Edward Seymour, who knew that 
it had been determined to take advantage of his exetwe, jnir- 
posely avoided miking any, so os not to give the king an op- 
portunity of treating hifn in the same manner as his predecessor 
had been treated in a former reign. 

The office of S|<eaker is one of great honour ami dignity. 
Tbe penun who fills it takes precedence of all commoners, 
both by custom and by legislative declaration. The act I Wil- 
liam and Mary, c. 21, enacts that the Loftis Commissioners 
for the Great Seal, “ not be iug peers, shall have and take place 
next after the peers of this realm, and the Sfiedket' of the House 
of ComihoNs." He presides over the deliberations of the house, ^ 
and is (required to enforce the observance of all rules for pre- 
serving order. The fulfilment of this duty is often a work of 
grekt difficulty, and 'needs a quick aud dear judgment, and 
much firmness ; nor can the effect of a courteous manner in 
restraining tlie irregularities of individual members be over- 
rated. He is constantly appealed to upon matters of form aud 
order, and his decision is usually deferred to by the house ; 
but where the practice is not dearly ascertained, he Hates his 
own views, ami leaves the matter to be debated and determined 
by U&JkOUse itself. No member can speak without being called 
upohySythe Speaker, and when several rise to speak at tlie 
same time, lie calls upon the one who Was first in his eye. The 
speeches also are addressed to him, and not to the house. The 
practice in this respect is different in the House of Lords, where 
a peer, alter being called upon by the Lord Chancellor, or 
Speaker, addresses himself wholly to their lordships. I'be 
practice of \he two houses is also different as regards the part 
taken in debate by their respective Speakers. Kti the Lords the 
Lord Chancellor leaves the woolsack, and oddness* the house 
in the same manner a.® any other peer; but in tbe Commons 
the Speakertioes not interfere in the debates, otherwise than in 
maintaining order, except when the house is in committee, and 
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the chair, and Is at liberty to address the committee, and to 
take part in its proceedings. 

He puts all questions proposed by members iu the proper 
form, and requires the house to decide upon them. When be 
lias put a question he desires *• As many as are of that opinion 
to say * aye/ *’ and “as many as are of the contrary opinion to 
say ( uo.’ *' In most cases ktL easily determines which party is 
the most numerous; but wme there is doubt, the sense of the 
house is taken by a division iu a manner which will be presently 
described. The Speaker declares the numbers after a division, 
but is not required to record his own vote unless tltc uuniWrs 
ore even, and thou be must rote one way or the oilier, in order 
that the bouse may come to some decision upon the question 
which has been put from the chair. Even in such cases, how- 
ever, there are precedents which frequently determine the man- 
ner in which his vote is given. It is a difficult and delicate 
office to give on opinion under such circumstances, especially 
when it is tlie duty of the Speaker to withdraw himself as much 
os possible from the contentions of parties; and, therefore, when 
tlit* question relates to the stage of a bill — as for the second 
reading, for instance — it is usual for him to vole with the 
“ayes," iu order to give the house an opportunity of reconsider- 
ing the bill upon a future stage. 

He issues warrants to the clerk of the crown for new writs for 
electing members to serve for vacant seats ; and even without 
an order of the house he is enabled, by 10 Geo. 111., c. 41, and 
1ft Geo. 111., c. 30, its certain coses, to issue such warrants during 
a recess. He also issues various other warrants for the exe- 
cution of (he orders of the house; and wbeu the house orders 
any person to lie thanked or reprimanded, the duty nf convey- 
ing the sense of the bouse, iu appropriate language, devolves 
upon him ; nml it is usual for his tqtocches on such occasions 
to bt* printed in the journals. 

When the Speaker has been approved, he. lays claim on 
behalf of the commons, M by bumble petition to his* ma- 
jesty, to all their ancient and undoubted rights and pri- 
vileges," which being confirmed, the Speaker with the com- 
mons retires front the bar of the House of Lords. 

Both houses then proceed to lake the oaths required by law. 
Iu the commons the Speaker takes them. before any other mem- 
ber. Three or four (lays are usually o copied in this duty 
Ixdbre the queen declares to both houses: in person nr fcr cotu- 
rn i«inu, the causes of culling the parliament. From this time 
lituiuets proceeds regularly. The first thing usually done in 
both houses is to Vote an address in answer to the iqieech from 
the throne. 

Before any Marines* is undertaken, prayers are read ; in the 
House of Lord* by a bishop, and in the Commons by their 
ctiaplain. The former usually meet at tlve o’clock iu the 
afternoon, the latter at four. 

Conduct af Bumuwxa, Amtiom, Jjre. — In the House of Lords 
business may proceed when three peers are present, hut forty 
members are required to assist iu the deliberations of the lower 
house. If that number be not present at four o’clock in th? 
afteruoon, when the lioitse is told by the Speaker before be 
takes the chair ; or if, after the sitting has commenced, notice 
be taken, or if it appear on a division, that less thau that 
number aw present, the Speaker adjuflms the house until the 
next sitting day. It frequently happens, indeed, that business 
is proceeded in for a considerable length of time w^en lets 
than 40 members are present, because the fact can drijHw as- 
certained by counting ; and tf no member takes notice d it, the 
Speaker, on whom the duty of counting devolves, is poative ; 
but wbeu uqtifce is taken, the busmen it immediately inter- 
rupted, for the purpose of counting, and is not returned unless 
it tie found that 40 members, including the Speaker, are pre- 
sent, The validity of any votes agreed to by lass than the re- 
quired number cannot afterwards be questioned, as a sufficient 
number is presumed to have been present, tndtwr the contrary 
appears by counting in (be manner Ascribed. In both houses 
all questions are decided by a majority, but in proxies 

•re counted, while its the commons none may vote but those 
t in tfae ho use is put by toe Speaker. 


When any question arises upon which a difference of opi- 
nion is expressed, it becomes necessary to uncertain the 
tmmbers on each side. Iu the lords, the party in favour of the 
question are called “ content," and that opposed to it, “ non- 
content." In die commons these parties are descrilied as the 
* ayes M and “ noeo.” When die Speaker cannot decide by die 
voices which party has (lie majority, or when his decision is 
disputed, a division takes place. This is effected in the lords 
by sending the * contents" or i% non contents," os the case may 
lie, to the other side of the bar, and leaving one party in the 
house. Each party is thus counted separately. The practice 
iu the Commons, until 1830, was to send one party forth into 
the lobby, the other remaining in the house. Two tellers for 
each party then counted the numbers, and reported them, in 
1 836 it was di ought advisable to adopt some mode of record- 
ing the names of members who voted, and fur this purpose 
•cverqUmntriviuices were prupoied. The one adopted and now 
in opj|pou is this : — There arc two lobbietegnc at each cud of 
the houte; on a division die house is enRrely cleared, one 
party being sent to each of die lobbies. Two clerks are sta- 
tioned at each of the entrances to the house, holding lists of the 
members in alphabteiaal order printed upon large sheets of 
thick p/Atelmard, so » to avoid the trouble utid delay of turn- 
ing over pages. While the memliers aim passing into (he house 
again, the clerks place a maik against each of their names, and 
the tellers count the numlier. These sheets of pasteboard nre 
sent off to the printer, who prints the marked names in their 
order; and the division lists are thtnronelivered on the follow- 
ing morning together with die votes and proceedings of die 
house. This plan 1ms hent quite successful ; die names are 
taken down with great accuracy, alul very little delay is occa- 
sioned by the promt. 

In committees of the. whole house, divisions are taken by the 
members of each party crossing over to tha opjmsite side of the 
house, unless five members require that the names shall he 
noted in the usual maimer. 

In addition 1 to the power of expressing assent or diasrut by u 
vote, peers may record their opinion and the grounds of it by a 
*' protest,*’ which is entered in the Journals, togctiier with the 
names of all the peers who cuucur in it. 

Whan matters of great interest are to be debated in tlu* upper 
house, the lords are summoned and in the House of Com- 
mon* an aider is occasionally made Unit die bouse be called 
over, and member* not attending when their names art' called 
are reported an defaulters, ami unbred to attend on another day, 
when, if they are still absent and no excuse lie offs tod, they are 
sometimes committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. 

The business which occupies nearly the whole attention of 
both houses (if we except die hearing of appeals by the lord* 
and the trial of controverted elections by the commons) is the 
pausing of bills; and the mixta of proceeding •** respect to 
them may be briefly described in the Urst pined. 

Hills, Pviilw; and Pa i vatic. 

Hills are divided into two classes^ -stick as are of a public 
nature affecting the general interests of the state, and such as 
relate only to local or private matter*, ‘ftte funner ore intro* 
dured directly by die motions of members; the latter are 
‘brought in upon petitions from the parties interested, after the 
necessary notices have liven given, and all forms required by 
the standing orders have been complied with. 

With few exceptions, public kills may originate in either 
bouse, unless they be fdr granting supplteftffitf any kind, or 
unite* they involve directly or indirectly the levying or appro- 
priation of any tax or flue. The exclusive right of the com- 
mtmi to deal with all tegUhdton of this nature affects very 
extensively the practice of introducing private kills into either 
house. Thus, all those which authorise the levying #tacal 
tolls or rates are brought in upon petition to the lower house. 
These compote by far the greater part of all private bills. All 
measures of local i m p ro v eme n t , whether for jockwing lands, 
lighting, watching, and improving towns, establishing police, 
or making roads, bridges, railways, canals, w atom pnldic 
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works, originate in the common*. On the other hand, many 
bills of a personal nature arc always sent down from the lords, 
such as bills affecting private estates, for dissolving marriages, 
and for the naturalisation of aliens. As a question of principle 
it is perhaps unavoidable that so large a proportion of hills 
must begin in one house, but much obstruction lu business and 
a very unequal division of labour are the results of the practice. 
Hills affecting the peerage must originate in the lords, and acts 
of grace are tir.it signed by the king, and then read once only 
in each of the houses. 

PrwjreM nf Hill » : Public Bit In. — Motions for leave to bring 
in bills of a public nature are not vciy frequently refused. 
The inoie usual time for opposing any measure in its progress 
is on the sccoud reading, when all the provisions are known, 
and the general principle and effect of them may herons idered. 
When leave is given to bring in a bill, certain members are 
ordered to prepare it, being flic proposer and speonder of the 
motion, to whom others are sometimes added. It is then 
brought in and read a first time, and a day iB fixed for the 
second reading, which generally leaves a sufficient interval fur 
the printing and circulation of the bill. 

It hus been already said that the second reading is the occa- 
sion on which a bill is more juirticulurjy canvassed. "Its prin- 
ciple is at. Hint time made the subject of discussion, and if it 
meet with approval, the hill is committed, either to u commit- 
tee of the whole house or to a select committee, to consider its 
several provisions in detail. A committee of the whole house 
is in fact the house ifoeq£ in the absence of the Speaker from 
the cliuir ; but the rule which allows members to sjieak as often 
as they tliiuk fit, instead of restricting them to a single speech, 
as at other times, affords great facilities for the careful exami- 
nation and full discussiou of details. The practice of referring 
hills of uu intricate and technical description to select commit- 
tees lias become very prevalent of late years, and might he ex- 
tended with advantage. Muny hills aic understood by a jew 
me in hers only, whose observations are listened to with impa- 
tience, and thus valuable suggestions arc often withheld in the 
house, which in a committee might be embodied in the bill. 
By leaving such bills to a select committee, the house is 
enabled to uttend to measures more generally interesting, while 
other business, of perhaps equal importance, is proceeding at I 
the same time ; and it has always the opportunity of revising 
urnendmeuts introduced by the committee. 

Before a hill goes into committee there are certain blanks 
for dates, amount of penalties, &c., which an* filled up in this 
stage. Rills of imjKirtiuice are often recommitted, or in other 
words, pass twice, ami even iu some instances three or four 
times through the committee. When the proceedings in com- 
mittee arc terminated, the bill is reported with the amendments 
to the house, on which occasion they ore agreed to, amended, 
or disagreed Jm as die case may be. If muny amendments 
have been mWe, it is a common and very useful practice to 
reprint the bill before the teport is taken into consideration. 
After the report has heeu agreed to, the bill with the amend- 
ments is ordered to be feugronod previously to the third reading. 

A proportion was made A>t long since, hut without success, for 
discontinuing the custom of engrossment upon parchment, and 
fur using an examined copy of the printed bill, sigued by the 
clerk of the house, for all tho purposes for w hich the' engrossed 
copy is now required. 

The third reading is a stage of great importance, on which the 
entire measure U reviewed, and the house determines whether, 
after the amend ngsuts that have been made on previous stages, 
xl is fit on the whole to pass and become law. The question, 

“ that tills bill do pass," which immediately Succeeds the third 
readiug, is usually no more thou a form, but there have been 
ocomkm on which that question has been opposed, and even 
The title of the bill is settled last of all. j 

An interval of .some days usually elapses between each of the 
principal stags* of a bill ; but when there is any particular 
cause for hasten and there is uo opposition, these delays are 
dispensed with, om< 1 bill is allowed to pass through several 
•lugvs, au^-ocw«»i»By ^ the mow day. ^ 


This statement of the progress of bills applies equally to both 
houses of parliament. There is, however, a slight distinction iu 
the title of a bill while pending in the lords, which is there 
ulways u intituled an act,’* whether it has originated in the 
lords or has been brought up from the commons. 

When tlie commons have passed a bill, they send it to the 
lords by one of their own meinhars, who is upnally accom- 
panied by others. The lords send down bills by two musters 
in chancery; unless they relate to the crown or the royal 
family, in which cose they are generally sent by two judges. 

Private. Bilk . — In deliberating upon private bills parliament 
may be considered as acting judicially. Tbe conflicting inte- 
rests of piivate jarties, the rights of individuals, and tbe pro- 
tection of the public have to be reconciled. Care must be 
taken, in fm t boring an apparently useful object, that injustice 
Ik* not dune to individuals, although the public may derive 
advantage from it. Vigiluuce and caution should be exercised 
lest parties professing to have the public interests in view 
should Ik* establishing, under the protection of a statute, an 
injurious monopoly. The rights of landowners amongst them- 
selves, and of the poor, must tie scrutinised in passing t# 
iiicloHiirc bill. Every description of interest is affected by the 
milking of a railway. Lands, houses, parks, and pleasure- 
grounds are sacrificed to the superior claim of public utility 
over private rights. The repugnauce of some proprietors to 
permit the liuc to approuch their estates — the eagerness of 
others to share in the bounty of the company and to receive 
treble the value of gheir land — embarrass tbe decision of parlia- 
ment ha to the real merits of the undertaking, which would lie 
sufficiently difficult without such contentious. If a company 
receive authority to disturb the rights of jx-isotih not interested 
in their works, it is indispensable that ample security be taken 
that they arc able to complete them so os to attain that public 
utility which alone justified the powers being entrusted to 
them. The imprudence of speculators is to be restrained, and 
unprofitable adveultup discountenanced, or directed into chan- 
nels of usefulness ana profit. In short, jiarliametit must be 
the umpire between all parties, ami endeavour to reconcile all 
interests. 

The inquiries tliat aije necessary to be conducted iu order to 
determine upon tht merits of private bills are too extensive for 
the house to undertake, and it has therefore been usual to dele- 
gate them to committees. To prevent parties front being taken 
by surprise, the standing orders require certain notices to be 
given (to the public by advertisement, and to parties interested 
by personal service) of tbe intention to petition parliament. 
Tbe first thing which is done by the com mop on receiving the 
petition therefore is tu inquire whether these notices have been 
properly given, and if all other forms prescribed by the stand- 
ing orders hayp l>een observed. Thu inquiry is confided to a ^ 
committee, who rejiort their determination to the house. It ^ 
will be necessary here to explain tbe constitution of this com- 
mittee. Until very recently it was the practice for the Speuker 
to prepare “ lists" of members who were to form committees on 
bills relating to particular counties, iu such a manner as to 
combine a fair proportion of members connected with Hie loca- 
lity, with tlie representatives of places removed from any local 
influence or prejud ice. Each of these 1 Uta consisted of upwards 
of a hundred members, any five of whom formed a quorum of 
tlie compiittec. This system was liable to many objections. 
The uttl^ber of the committee was too great to allow ' any re- 
spon&btlhy to attach to the members. They were canvassed to 
vote by each of the opposing parties without having heard the 
evidence pr arguments on either side; and were sometimes in- 
duced to crowd into the committee-room and reverse decisions 
which had bmi arrived at after long and patten* inquiry. These 
evils led to an experiment which, ho* not long been tried, but 
which is undoubtedly on improvement upon the former system. 

All petitions for private .bills are referred to one select com- 
mittee which is appoiutyd the beginning of each session, 
and is comnosed of members whose fatbits of business and 
practical acquaintance with this branch of legislation consti- 
tute then) n telhuiud In every respect superior to the old list 
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committee*. A uniform eonitmction of the standing orders is 
more likely to be maintained by one committee than by 
several ; and partiality iu any one case is scarcely conceivable 
in a body which has to decide upon all. 

The report which this committee makes to the house is sim- 
ply whether the standing orders have been complied with or 
not. If it be Htvourable, leave is at once given to bring in tlie 
bill ; if not, it is referred to another committee also appointed 
at the beginning of the session, and called the f ‘ committee on 
standing orders," whose province it is to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and to report their opinion os to the 
propriety of enforcing or dispensing with the standing or- 
ders. If this committee decide that the parties are not entitled 
to indulgence, it is still competent for the house to relax its 
standing orders, as it does not by any means delegate its au- 
thority; yet in practice the report is generally regarded as 
final. Attempts are sometimes mode to overrule it, but never, 
we believe, with success. 

When nothing lias occurred to obstruct the progress of the 
Mjl, it is read a first time : after which seven clear days must 
ffiipse before the second reading, the bill being printed mid 
delivered to members injllte interval. The principle is now 
considered by the house, as in the case of public bills ; ami if 
the question fur reading the bill be carried, it is then committed 
to a select committee. The constitution of committees oil peti- 
tion* Inis already been explained. While the list committees 
were resorted to, both the jietition and the bill itself were re- 
ferred to the same committee, but at preHht a new mode of 
appointing committees is in operation. It has been tried for a 
short time only, and must he tested by further experience before 
any decided opinion can be given upon its merits. Improve- 
ments have already been made since it was first attempted, and 
practice may suggest others. The lists which have already 


to determine which to send back for the purpose of having the 
landowners heard and the clauses settled.” 

If the committee allow that the allegations of the preamble 
have lawn proved, they proceed to consider the bill clause by 
clause. But before we quit the subject of the preamble, the 
modem practice concerning railway bills may be adverted to. 
There are so many grounds upon which the preamble may fail 
to be proved, and so many points on which the committee 
should be informed before a just decision can lie given, that in 
l$3ti a rule was established which obliges the committee to 
report in detail. On receiving the report, the house is now 
acquainted with the chief particulars from which the expe- 
diency of the measure may be collected. The length of the 
line, — the probable expense of the works, aud the sufficiency 
of the estates, — the revenue expected than passengers and 
from agricultural produce or merchandise, with the grounds of 
the calculation, — tho engineering difficulties — the gradients 
and curves, are oil distinctly stated. This ay stem might be 
extended, with great advantage, to other classes of bills ; but it 
is confined at present to railway Itilln alone. Much attention 
lias been paid of late to the improvement of the modes of con- 
ducting private business, mid it is not improbable that detailed 
reports may form part of the future recommendation* of com- 
mittees, on whom the task of suggesting further improvements 
may be imposed. 

By a standing order, 13th December, I Ml, parties com- 
plaining of any vote of a committee an a private bill were at 
liticrty to petition against that particular vote, mi entering into 
a bond with two sureties for payment of costs, A committee 
of seven might tlien he appointed, by Uillot, out of 200 mem- 
bers who were chosen at the beginning of the session as 41 the 
j committee of optical." This power of objecting to the votes of 
| a committee, however, was very rarely resorted to, and was 


)>een described are much reduced in mini tier, and a committee 
of selection is appointed, to whom members upon the list must 
signify tlieir intention to attend throughout the whole proceed- 
ings before they are permitted to vole. The committee of 
selection have power also to add to the Speaker’s list a certain 
numlier of other memliers not locally interested, in such a pro- 
portion as they may think fit. They also direct in each case 
wliat numlier of member* (not locally interested), selected and 
added to thqlist by tliem, shall be a quorum of such members. 

In committee, the bill, if opposed, undergoes a severe ex- 
amination. Petitions against it are presented to the house, 
and referred to the committee, who hear counsel aud examine 
witnesses. The principle of the bill has been hy no means 
established by th^tecond reading, for the preamble is discussed 
in the committee, and if it be determined by them tliat it has 
not been proved, there is an end of the bill. The report is 
6 ordered to lie upon the table, and getjprolly no •further notice 
is taken of it The house indeed seems to delegate its authority 
more entirely to the committee on a private bill than to any other 
committee, as it allows tliem to decide against a principle in^ 
favour of which it has already declared on opinion t however, 
it has sometimes interfered in a manner which will be best 
explained by briefly detailing the cases. In 1 83ffthe com- 
mittee on the Durham (South-West) Railway Bill reported, 
according to the usual form, that the preamble had not been 
proved to their satisfaction ;\pon which they were ordered to 
reassemble for the purpose of reporting specially the preamble, 
and the evidence and reasons in detail on which they bftd ^ome 
to their resolution. The detailed report was accordingly made, 
but the decision of the committee was not farther questioned. 
In 1837 the bills for making four distinct lines of railway to 
Brighton had been referred to one committee. An unpre- 
cedented contest anise among the promoters of die rival lines ; 
and at length it was apprehended that all tfae bills would foe 
lost successively by die combination of every three out of the 
four parties against each of the lines in which the three were 
not interested, and on which the comtnittee would have to de- 
termine separately. This consequence was prevented by an 
uwtractfon to the committee to 4( make a special report of the 
[^partieukmj»f *K&qftb« linm* to amble die bouse 


little more than nominal. 

Tiiis standing order was repealed iu a late general revision 
of die orders relating to the management of private business, 
and was not revived. A power of appeal, too, supposing it to 
have been practically available, is rendered less necessary by the 
care that is now shown iu the appointment and proceedings of 
the committees whose decisions would have to lie impeached ; 
and it must not be forgotten, that in special cases the house 
itself may interfere, and cause justice to lie done to the parties. 

It has been suid that public bills are occasionally referred 
to select committees ; these, however, must also (hum through a 
committee of the whole house. Private bills are committed to 
select committees only. Bills for divorces, by a standing 
order, were committed, like public bills, to committees of the 
whole house, until the 1 ith February, 1840, when un order 
was mode for referring them to a select committee of nine 
members. 

It will not be necessary to pursue any furflA the progress 
of private bills, which differ* only from that already described 
in respect of bills of a public nature, in the necessity for cer- 
tain specified intervals between each stage, and for notices in 
tlie private bill office. f 

In the House of Lords, when a private bill is unclosed, it 
is committed to the permanent chairman of committees, and 
any other^ers may attend ; but wheu a bill is to be opposed, 
tlie committee on standing orders inquires whether the standing 
orders have lieen complied with, and if they have been com- 
plied with, Uu* bill is referred to a committee of five appointed 
by a committee of five peer*, to which hitter committee is 
confided the duty of selecting all commltfafft jpsi opposed 
bills, according to the circumstance* of each <**e» *• 

The commons have lately tdupUfd a practice similar to tliat 
observed by Uie lords with reference to unopposed bills. Tlie 
committee of selection refer such bills to “ the cliaimuuMf the 
committee of ways and means,” and two other members. Tlie 
functions of tlie committee of selection, as already explained, 
are also similar to those of the standing committee in the lords. 
To some readers it may be as well to explain, that the chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means is a member chosen 
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proceedings of the committees of supply and ways and moans, 
in the same manner as the Speaker presides over the delibera- 
tion? of the house. He i» chosen fur the whole parliament, and 
it is usual for him to take the cluiir whenever any important 
measure proposed hy the government is discussed by a com- 
mittee of the whole iutu«e. 

In order to ensuro a proper acquaintance with the provisions 
of private bill#, gome of which are very voluminous, the House 
nl Commons have lately adopted a rule requiring breviates of 
the hills to he laid before them three days before the second 
reading, and breviates of the amendments made by die com- 
mittee, before the house take the report into consideration. 

Conferences U tween the two Houses.- - The progress of hills in 
each house of parliament having been detailed, it still remains 
Ip descrilw the subsequent proceedings in care ofuli Iference 
lwt\rpvn them. When a hill has been returned by either house 
to the other, with amendmetits which are disagreed to, a con- 
ference is desired hy the house which disagrees to the amend • 
ment, to acquaint the otlior with the reasons for such disagree- 
ment; in order, to use the words of Hatsell, “that after con- 
sidering those reasons, Ihe house may be induced, either not to 
insist upon their amendments, or may, in their turn, assign 
such arguments for having made them, os may prevail upon 
the other house to ugreo to them. If the house whir.li amend 
the bill ore not satisfied and convinced by tho reasons urged 
for disagreeing to the amendments, hut pom-vert* ill insisting 
upon their amendments, tho form is to desire another confur- 
e»c« ; at which, in their turn, they state their arguments in 
favour of the amendments, and the reasons why they cannot 
depart from them ; and if after such second conference the other 
house resolve to insist, upon disagreeing to the amendments, 
they ought then to demand a 4 free conference,’ at which the 
arguments on both sides may be more amply ami freely dis- 
cussed. If this measure should ^irove ineffectual, and if, after 
several free conferences, neither house can ho induced to depart 
from the point they originally insisted upon, nothing further 
can be done, and the bill must be lost.*' An interesting occa- 
sion on which all these proceedings were successively udnptud 
occurred not long since; u free conference had not been held 
since 1702, until a contest arose in lfl3fl u]wn amendments 
made by the lords to a bill for amending the Act for regulat. 
iog Municipal Corporations. 

Whether ihe conference lie desired by the lords or hy ihe 
commons, the former have the solo right of appointing the time 
and place of meeting. The house that seeks the conference 
must clearly express in their message the subject upun which 
it is desired, and it is not granted os a matter of course. Tlicre 
are many instances to be found in the Journals in which a con- 
ference has been refused, but not of late years. The reasons 
that are to be offered to the other house are prepared by a com- 
mittee appoiq^d for that purpose, who report them for the 
approval of the house. Those reasons are generally very short, 
bvt In some cases arguments have been entered into at consi- 
derable length. The conference is conducted by “managers’* 
for both houses, who, on tho port of the house desiring tlie con- 
farenct^J^e tho members of the committee who have drawn up 
the reason*, to whom others are occasionally added. Their 
duty is to read and deliver in the reasons with which they are 
entrusted to tho managers of the other house, who report them 
to the bouse which they represent. At a free conference die 
managers on each aide have more discretion tested in them, 
and may urge whatever arguments they think fit A debate 
arose hi tl» last free conference, to whteh we have Just alluded, 
and die speeches of the managers were taken in short-hand and 
printed. While the conference is being held, the bushuws of 
bath houses is suspended until the return of the managers, 
"AM^ments made to tolls by tithe* house are tod the only 
Upon which conferences are demanded. Resolutions 
of importance, to which the concurrence of the other hpuse is 
dssired, ew Onmmunicated in this manner. Reports of com* 
mittees have alio been communicated by means of a conference. 

Id 1W9 i conference was demanded by the eommons to reoucet 
» MpOtM«KW«* a* t t awwiwww under MUtigl ‘ 


had been amended by the lords had received the royal assent 
without being returned to the commons for their concurrence. 
The lords expressed their regret at the mistake, and stated that 
they had themselves been prepared to desire a conference upon 
the subject, when they received the message from the commons. 

Conferences were formerly held in the Pointed Chamber, 
but since tint destruction of the houses of parliMput by fire in 
1H31, that apartment has been appropriated toT&e sittings of 
♦he House of Peers, and conferences now meet in one of tbe 
lords’ committee-room*. 

Royal f luent to Bill *. — When a bill has passed both houses, 
it remains in the House of Lords until the royal assent is 
given, unless it be a bill of supply, in which case it is returned 
to the commons. The royal assent may be signified by the 
king eitlier iu person or by commission. Several bills ore 
usually allowed to accumulate before the royal assent is given, 
and then, if it be during the progress of a session, a commission 
is generally issued under the great seal for that purpose. Three 
of tho lords commissioners, seated on a form between the throne 
and the woolsack in the House of Lords, command their ushm 
of the black rod to signify to tho commons that their attendant 
is desired, upon which the commons pith the Speaker come to 
the U'ir, The lilies of tho lulls being then read, the royal 
assent to each is signified by the clerk of the parliament iu 
Norrnan French. For a public hill the form of expression is 
1* toy U veuli for a private bill, “ Suit fait come il at 
iLmr**}' upon a petition demanding a right, whether public or 
private, “ Soil droitfuit corn t il at de*iree. y A bill of supply 
is carried up and presented hy the Speaker, and the assent is 
pronounced in the words u Le roy rememe in bon * subject*, 
at'cepte lettr bencmlrnnt , et mn*i le veult." In an act of grace 
which has the royal assent before it is agreed to hy the two 
houses, the clerk says, 11 Le* prelate, seigniors, et common a , eu 
tv present parliament assemble*'*, <i« mm tie touts to* autre* sub- 
jects, rernenufnt ires kumbtement voi tire mnjestee, et prient a Dint 
roue dunner en suntjjjpnne vie et longue." The form of words 
used to express u denial of the royal assent, was “ Le ray 
* aviseruf The lost occasion iu which this power was exer- 
cised was in 1707, when Queen Anne refused her assent to a 
hill for settling Ihe militia in Scotland. 

The royal assent is rarely given in person, except at the close 
of a session, wheu the king attends to prorogue ^parliament, 
and then he signifies his assent to such bills as may have passed 
since the lost commission was issued : but bills for making 
provision for the honour and dignity of the crown, such as the 
bills for settling the Civil Lists, have generally Iwen assented 
to hy the king iu person immediately after they have passed 
both houses. # 

During the Commonwealth tbe lord protector consented to 
lulls in English, hut omthe Restoration tlie old form of words 
was reverted to, and only one attempt bos been made to abolish 
it In I70f| the lords passed a bill “fur abolishing the use of 
the French tongue iu All proceedings in Parliament and courts 
of justice " This bill dropped in the House of Commons. An 
act paired in 1731 for conducting all proceedings in courts of 
justice in English, but no alteration was made in tbe old forms 
used in parliament. 

When acts are thus passed, the original engrossment rolls ore 
preserved ip the House of Lords, and all public and local and 
penunalAots, and nearly all private acts, are printed by the 
kingjs printer, and printed copies are referred to^as evidence hi 
counts of law. The original rolls may also be seen, when ne- 
cessary, and copies taken, on tbe payment of certain fees. 

Committees. — Committees are either “of the whole bouse" 
or 14 select." The former ate in fed the bouse itself with a 
chairman instead of the Lord Ofeneslter or Speaker presiding. 
There is a more free and unlimited power of debate when tbs 
house is in committee, as m emben^may apeak any number of 
times upon the same question, from which they are restrained 
on other occasions. Select committees are specially appointed, 
generally for inquiring into particular subjects connected with 
legislation* It is usual to jive them tire u power to send for 
naMMtind re co r ds t* tort in ease of any dksbodienoe 
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to their order*, they have no direct mean* of enforcing com- 
pliance, but must report the circumstances to the bouse, which 
will immediately interfere. 

In case of an equality of voices, ]the chairman, who is chosen 
by the committee out of its own members, gives the casting 
vote. Some misconception appears to have existed os to the 
precise nature of the chairman's right of voting. In 1 836 the 
House of Comptons was informed that the chairman of a select 
committee had lint claimed the privilege to vote os a member 
of the committee, and afterwords, when the voices were equal, 
of giving a casting vote as chairman, and that such practice had 
of late yean prevailed in some select committees ; when it was 
declared by tbe house that, according to the established rules 
of parliament, the chairman of a select committee can only 
vote when there is an equality of voices. (91 Commons' Jour* 
rials, p. 214.) This error was very probably occasioned by 
the practice of election committees, which was, however, con- 
fined to them, and only existed under*the provisions of acts of 
parliament. 

In 1837 some regulations were made by the House of Com- 
qpn* for rendering select committees more efficient and re- 
sjxHisible. The number of members on a committee was 
limited to fifteen. Lists* of their names are to be affixed in 
some conspicuous place in the committee- clerk * office and tbe 
lobby. Members moving for the committee nre to ascertain 
whether the gentlemen they propose to name will aiteud. To 
every question asked of a witness, the name of the member 
who asks it is prefixed iti the minutes of evidence laid before the 
house ; and the names of the members present at each sitting, 
and, in the event of any division, the question proposed, the 
name of the proposer, and the votes of each member, ore en- 
tered on the minutes and reported to the house. 

Trttll of Election Petition f. — Before the year 1770 contro- 
verted elections were tried ami determined by tins whole House 
of Commons, ns mere party questions, upon which the strength 
of contending factions might be tested. ^jhi 1 741 *8ir Robert 
Walpole, after repeated at tuck* upon hm#)vrmment, was at 
last driven from office by a vote upon the Cliipjieuham eleclion 
petition. * Instead of trusting to the merits of their respective 
causes," said Mr. Grenville, In proposing the measure which 
has siiice borne his name, ** the principal dependence of both 
parties is their private interest among us, and it is scandalously 
notorious that we are as earnestly canvassed to attend in favour 
of the opposite sides, as if we were wholly self-elective and not 
bound to act by the principles of justice, but by the discretion- 
ary impulse of our own inclinations; nay, it is well known 
that in every contested election, many members of this house, 
who nre ultimately to judge in a kind of judicial capacity 
Iretwcen the competitors, enlist themselves as parties in the 
contention, and taka upon themselves the partial management 
of the very business upon which they Ihould determine with 
the strictest impartiality." The principle of the Grenville 
Act, and of othere which were passed at differenttiimes since 
1770, was to setrct committees for the trial of election peti- 
tions by lot. By the last of these (9 Geo. I 1 ^. c. 22), thirty- 
three names were balloted from the members present at the 
time, and each of the parties to the election was entitled to 
strike off eleven names, and thus reduce the number of the 
committee to eleven. Whichever party attended on the day 
appointed for a ballot in the greatest force, was likely to have 
a preponderance in the committee; and the expedient of 
chance did not therefore operate to a sufficient check to party 
spirit in the appointment of election committees. Partiality 
or incompetence woe very generally complained of in the de- 
cisions of committees appointed in tide manner, and in 1839 
an act poised establishing a new system^-upon different prin- 
crpl«w,----increaiing the responsibility of individha! members, 
and leaving scarcely' anything to the operation of chance. 

The following is On outline of the presen t mode of selecting 
members for the trial of election petitions. At the beginning 
of a session the Speaker appoints a general Committee of she 
membexa, to any of all of whom the boose may object, in which 
cats too Speak* is bound to appoint others. If by irfscon- 


cilable disagreement of opinion, or by the continued absence 
of more than two members, the committee, when appointed* 
should be unable to proceed in the discharge of its duties, or 
if the house should determine that it dial l be dissolved, it* 
functions are to cease. To this general committee all election 
jtttitions are referred. The names of all the members of the 
house are put into an alphabetical list and called over, when 
certain excuses are allowed to be made ; but all who do not 
then excuse themselves from serving are Ixjund to act is mem- 
ber* of election committees when hereafter chosen. This list 
is taken by the general committee, from wliioh are selected 
six, eight, ten, or twelve members, who, on signifying their 
willingness to serve, are formed into •• the chairman's panel." 
The list is then divided iuto five panels tiy the general com- 
mittee, exclusive of the chairmen, the order of which is 
decided hy'lot, and a number attached to each in the order 
in whicii it is drawn. These panels are to be corrected from 
time to time by the general committee, according to circum- 
stance*. The general committee gives fourteen days' notice in 
the Votes before it proceeds to appoint a committee fur the 
trial of an election petition. At the expiration of that time it 
chooses, from the panel standing first in order of service, six 
members, whose names are read to the parties, who have power 
to object to any of them on grounds of disqualification speci- 
fied in the act. When the six members arc dually chosen, the 
chairman* panel apjKiiut one of their owu body to act as ohairr 
ni;u», who is added accordingly by die genera) committee. The 
committee, when thus completed, is sworn, and proceed* to 
business. If it he reduced to less than six by the non* attend- 
ance of members, except it has already wit fourteen days or 
more, it is dissolved. It may sit with four member* only, if 
it Imu met for twenty -five days, and with any number, without 
reference to the time during which it has met, provided all 
the parties give their consent... All questions are decided by 
a majority, and in case of an equality of yoice*, die chairman 
gives a second or casting vote. 

This system ha* now l wen in operation for two session*) and 
a few elections have been determined during that time } but as 
yet the opportunity of testing its value lias not been afforded 
by a g^eral election, which alone give* rise to numerous pe- 
titions. As yet the general opinion he# not been very favour- 
able to the success of the experiment. It will never perhaps be 
possible to give satisfaction ill the trial of controverted elec- 
tions. Even in common litigation one party always considers 
himself aggrieved by tile judgment of the court, however plain 
the facts and the jaw of the case may be. In election law 
there is little certainty, and the facts which generally lmve to 
be elicited may easily bear different constructions) according 
to tiie feeling* and judgment of either party. Political oppo- 
nents arc in the habit of distrusting each other, aud imputing 
die worst motives to actions; and in politics it qjpmit be de- 
nied there is a certain lax morality which in the minds of many 
will justify conduct for tbe sake of a party, winch would not 
» be excused were it not for the impulse of siprtf Hu carps. AU 
these circumstances cause suspicion and discontent on the total 
of elections, which even the high character of the iffiknbsss 
composing a committee, and the fairness and judgmflR with 
which (hey arc selected, cannot altogether remove. No system 
can be mote fiur than the present. The general committee 
chosen by the Speaker, upon whom is the main responsibility* 
is such as no party could object to \ and the cfaurman’s panel 
selected by that committee are gentlemen whole ebaraettr ftp 
fairness is unimpeachable. Tbe committee, however, with a 
view to secure perfect Impartiality, have adopted a practice 
the advantage of which is qusetiouakl*, vie* that of selecting 
three member* from each party, This practice teno guises the 
distinction of parties, and present* tbsmoppased to each Other 
in the committee-room, leaving .{be chairman as umpire# it 
will often happen that tile tore parties vnte egeanst each other, 
three and throe, and the chairman has to give the casting voice. 
This must lead to observation and distrust, and the decisions, 
however just, will naturally be imputed to party predilection* 
The general cpmmittee hare a very difficult duty to p*teb« 
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and doubfiaai if they allowed either party to have the prepon- 
derance they would give dissatisfaction ; yet it might be tried 
whether a personal selection, without reference to party, would 
WOjt secure a better tribunal. But what is most needed is a 
Judicious consolidation of election laws, with clear definitions 
Of the disputed points upon which contradictory decisions are 
continually given by committees. By many it is thought 
that the determination of elections should he removed from the 
House of Common^ and entrusted to some tribunal less in- 
volved in political contests. But it is not likely that that body 
would divest themselves of their privilege and submit to another 
court ; neither is there any ground for anticipating a satisfac- 
tory result from such an experiment. The decisions of revis- 
ing barristers have Ren quite os inconsistent and contradictory 
as those of election committees, and from this we would infer 
that the law itself, rather th&n the court, requires amendment. 

As witnesses giving false evidence before an election com- 
mittee, being all examined upon oath, are guilty of perjury, it 
is usual for the bouse, when acquainted with such misconduct, 
to instruct the attorney-general to prosecute the parties. The 
same course has also lieen pursued with respect to 'persons 
proved to have been concerned in bribery. 

The determinations of election committees are final, and are 
immediately carried into e fleet by the house. If an election 
he reported void, a new writ is issued ; if it be decided that a 
member has not been duly elected and that another candidate 
should have been returned, the deputy clerk. ^of tlie crown is 
ordered to attend and amend the return, after which the new 
member is sworn, and takes his seat ; and if a jietition or the 
Opposition to it be held by the committee to have been frivo- 
lous nr vexatious, the petitioner or sitting member, as the case 
maybe, is liable to the payment of all the costs, 
v. The last proceeding in parliament which we shall describe 
is that of 

i. impmchmint. — Impeachment by the commons is a proceed- 
ing of great importance, involving the exercise t>f the highest 
judicial powers by parliament; and though in modem times it 
bis rarely been resorted to, in former periods ofour history it 
was offrequtint occurrence. The earliest instance of impeach- 
toent by the oommone at the bar of the House of Lords was i u 
thereigu of Edward III. (1*76). Before that time toe lords 
appear to hava tried both peers and comwoneri for great public 
Mfcnces* but not upon complaints addressed to them by the 
commons. During the next tour reigns^ cases of vegnlqr im- 
peachment were frequent, hut no instances occurred in dm 
reigns of Edward IV., Henry VII* Henry VUI., Edward VI., 
tjtyasaa Mary, or Queen Elisabeth. The institution V had tolleo 
into disuse,” says Hr. Hallam, “partly from the lore of toot 
Control which too commons had obtained under Richard II. 
*M toe Lancastrian king*, and partly from toe preference toe 
f&h* prurege had given to bilb of attainder or of paint and 
, ' i ' when they wished to turn the atm of parliament 
ataosures subject.” Prosecutions also in the Star- 
dnring toat time were perpetually resorted to by the 
the punishment of mote offenders. In the reign of 
prectios of dmptabinre* pas revived^aml spas 
by lire commons, both as an mstramsot 

amreevend tor tootorthenmeo of public justice.,* 
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to it, the member b ordered to go to the lords, and at (heir 
bar, in the name of the House of Commons and of all (he com- 
mons of toe 'United Kingdom, to impeach the accused. A 
committee is tbeu ordered to draw up articles of impeachment, 
which are reported to the house, and having been discussed 
and agreed upon, 'are engrossed and delivered to the lords. 
Further articles may be delivered from time tfejlme. Iu the 
cose of Warren Hostings the articles had beedftpared before 
his impeachment at the bar of tot House ih Lords. ^ The 
accused sends auswers to each article, which ore communicated 
to the commons by the lords; to these, replications are returned, 
if necessary. After these preliminaries, the lords appotut a day 
for the trial. The commons desire the lords to summon toe 
witnesses required to prove their charges, and appoint managers 
to conduct the proceedings. Westminster Rail has been usually 
fitted up as the court, which is presided over by the lord high 
steward. The commons attend with too managers as a com- 
mittee of the whole housA The accused remains jn (he custody 
of the usher of toe black rod, to whom he is delivered, if a 
commoner, by the seijeant-at-arms attending , toe House of 
Commons. The managers should confine themselves to charts 
contained in the articles of impeachment. Mr. Warren Hast- 
ings complained pf matters having beeu introduced which had 
not been originally laid to his cliuige. and the house resolved 
that certain words ought not to have been spoken by Mr. Burke. 
Persons impeached of high treason are entitled, by statute 20 
Geo. II., cap. 30, to make their full defence by counsel— a. pri- 
vilege which is also'enjoyed by persons charged by the commons 
with high crimes and misdemeanors. 

When the managers have made their charges and adduced 
evidence in support of them, the accused answers them, and 
the managers have a right to reply. The lords then proceed 
to judgment in this manner : — The lord high steward puts to 
each peer, beginning with the junior boron, the question upon 
the first article, whether toe accused be guilty of the crimes 
charged therein. g|| peers m succession rise in their places 
when the question ^|ut, and standing uncovered, and laying 
their right bands upon their breast, answer “ guilty, or “ not 
guilty,” os the case may be, w upon my honour." Each artde 
is proceeded with separately in the retae manner, toe lord high 
steward giving his own opinion the last. The numbers are 
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THE POST-OFFICE. 


Caaanvesamxcm k to ofittpring of advanced eWnUbi. 
iFkea to state of society in ibis matey anterior to to seven* 
«md0k century b considered, tom m belittle emprise tot we 
hear nothing of a post-offioe before that period. Few of the 
motives to written communication could be laid to exbt 
Each district of the country supplied its own wants. The 
little foceijpi bade whidh flourished wee conducted b e l wcau to 
Eqg lbh buyer and to foreign sailer In person, at to pi act of 
import, Literature and science dwelt only in to ooovent or 
to cell There was little absence from to domestic heath, 
excepting that of to fighting man following to service of hb 
lord} but neither the seif nor his master had to power, even if 
toy had to will, to write letters. 

In to Anglo-Saxon torn, to great body of to people were 
as much fixed to to soil as to trees tot were planted on it. 
Even towards to dose of to fourteenth century, when to 
commons were rising in social importance, it was ordained by 
the ‘Statute of Labourers 1 that “no servant or labourer, be be 
man or woman, shall depart at to end of his term out of to 
hundred where he b dwelling, to serve or dwell elsewhere.” 
Three centuries afterwards, when to serfe of former tom bgd 
become fteo men, to same system of coercion was applied to 
paupers and destitute persons. They were forbidden to seek 
employment out of their respective parishes ; and this prohi- 
bition, which was enforced by pains and penaltie* continued 
in full operation for 133 years, wheu it was somewhat relaxed. 
It is only within to last seven yean tot the restraint has been 
wholly removed, hut to disposition which it created ixrtbe 
minds of many or the labouring dames rtfll fur some time to 
•come exercise its influence upon their babro. 

Ip to present day, however, the necessity of a frequent and 
rapid commuototien by post b an imperious want. England 
is no longer exclusively an agricultural country. Thousands 
leave toir fathers house at an early age, aud pus their livea at 
aa distance from their family connexions. A stream of immi- 
gration is constantly pouring into England from Ireland and 
Scotland. In one year, above 100,000 persons have emigrated 
to to British colonies and to the United State* of North 
America. The influence of the law of settlement being dlmi- 
taiished, men of to humblest ranks look round to discover how 
they shall best advance their interests, and no longer despair 
became to narrow bounds of toir native parish do not afford 
diem employment. The excavators employed b to formation 
4 tf a railway will talk of going to Belgium or some other part 
•of to Continent when they have completed their present ©on- 
bract; and to agricultural labourer, with his sc/to at kb 
hack, My bo seen stepping ©u board a steamboat in to 
Themes, bound for Yorkshire; to low toe of halfa-crown 
enabling him, after having worked at to most profitable de- 
scription of agricultural labour as long as It could be obtained 
in to southern counties, to proceed to to opposite extremity 
nf England in search of similar employment Objections My 
fas mole to toss migration* bat If employment b not to bo 
obtained at bora*, it b better to go even to soma distance, where 
it btofaa bad, ton to be depend** upon to perbb. The 
nccasjoaal migration of Warnm eras aval per mitt ed by to 
law pmtA ip 1361, called to ‘Statute of labourers. 1 Tbcss 
wfap yeridod in to upland district* whera to harvest was Into, 
wgi allowed to lamtob hundred and amid in getting in 
tor Immd h to jUim, wIm few* ratty to to sM0e 
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tag tom. Agora* to principal of tom may faa raokoned an 
eflcisntand weU-rsgubtod system to to tranambrion of letters, 
not only through every district and into every nook and «mmy 
of to British bland* but abate god fern every part of our 
widespread dominion* aa well as oymy mm civilised country 
on to habitable globe. 

We cannot, perhaps, more forcibly prasy nt to our minds the 
great value of this institution ton by imagining what must bo 
to esndition of thb country, k «U Us various relations, if a 
sudden stop were pot to to active operations of cur Post-office, 
What a check would thb occasion to profitable commerce t 
How greatly would it interfere with that proper proportion- 
| ing of supply to demand which is essential to to comfortable 
e xi ste nc e of every well-peopled country! What losses would 
sometimes be occasioned by glut*— what privation, at other 
time* by scarcity,— if to channels fer information were 
closed by which to waits of each community am now re- 
gularly made known to every other! Nor would it bo found 
to least among to misfortunes which such an accident would 
bring about, that to anxieties of friendship and affootioa on 
account of thorn from whom we might be separated, could only 
bcteHeved by communication, which would be often uncertain, 
and always at considerable intervals. But it b unnecessary to 
enlarge upon thb topic, since everybody must acknowledge 
that to destruction of our Post-office system would inflict upon 
to social body one of to heaviest blows that it is capable of 
receiving. 

In a very early stags of society to rulers of every country 
would peroeive the necessity of employing m e s seng er s for to 
transmission of their commands to every part of toir dominions! 
and as thb necessity would be constantly recurring, it would 
soon ha found advantageous— if not indeed tadbpenaable— to 
organise a system by which to labour of such a service might 
be diminished, and its details simplified. At first special mate 
sengen would probably be sought fur os sack occasion for tm* 
ploying them arose. The next step would be to appoint pro- 
fewional couriers, and to assign particular stations or paste 
between which each of these couriers should pas* delivering 
tob despatches from one to to other so as to insure certainty 
and celerity in their transmission. It would not be long before 
individual* seeing the benefit accompanying thb institution, 
would be desirous of profiting by it for to transmission of their 
own correspondence, and would willingly pay something to to 
sovereign for snob a privilege. Posts thus established must ha 
‘considered a* at once marks of eiviliastion and means for ex- 
tending it It can only be man advanced condition of society 
that the private correspondence of a country would toe ifr 
w ed that tooonveyaisce of kttara would come to be Teonas* 
of revalue to to state. It b sometimes said that to ins titaK 
tioo of to part existed among to ancient Persians) bat fog 
pamtgts in which it b mentioned merely show that* mess* 
of rapid communication was established for topurpsetefeaiife 
igg to commend* of to emperar one part to (Mb* of 
hfeextensfredOmiabns. Relays of horaawMgtoed at i l stoi n 
interval* and to image woe thus transmitted from one hand 
to another, and rapidly conveyed to to mtet d fo te t pests of to 
empire. (Herodo*?iil 9fl; tot|in*<lpi)til*ti^ e. fl.) 

Sack simmemente horo small reyistikni n tks syitsmitio 

bo* jnUlc and pint* tb w i i Mam . ago flw uoarim, or 
hot m — tngw . ,«re om^ejtA to BoMp.fi* tb.oo.vqr. 
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foei* Wgyjfo fldy and laboriously over co u nt ri es tbinly popu- 
W«d almost without toads* 

; ; '-'IBiitt HirroBY or txe VQ*i?Qriifc & Iljfei4#fo /■ . 

Wo will take a brief view of the origin and progress of foe 
moans for maintaining epistolary communication in this com? 
'Iff, At first, then, the business of the atate only demanded 
correspondence, The king v summoned bU barona^fjom ml 
Obartes of the kingdom by fotteri or write, and held fceqiiem 
communication with hU ihrifilfi^ to collect ha parliamei^ to- 
gethet, to muster hie force*, to preserve his peace, to JfBl his 
' . treasury. The expenses of the establishment of^NuncH, who 
foritfoa conveyance of letters, formed a large itemkfoedhte|m 
of the royal hotoebdtt. As early as the reign of King John,fM 
payments to NuticITfer the carriage of letter* Wjf ho found 
enrolled on the Close and MiemRolls, and these fotffoteifofofiy 
he traced in an almost unbroken series foftmgk 'foe rscords of 
subsequent reigns. Kimcli also formed port of foe OstahUfoi 
znent of foe more powerful nobles, In a wardrobe account of 
foe 27th y«r of Edward!., we fold a specWn of foe mode in 
Which foe payment is entered.* The Nuhcfu* of foe time of 
King John was probably obliged to provide his own Worse 
throughout hisjoufneyj whilst, in the reign of Edward 11., he 
Was able, and found itmore suitably to hire hortes at fixed ptete 
or stations. In 1481, Bdwmd IV., during the Scottish war, is 
ifodnd by Gale to have established at certain posts, 20 miles 
apart, a change of riders, who handed letters to one* another, 
and by this means expedited them 200 mile, in two days : this 
is exactly the mode of cojwmunicition which, as Herodotus and 
Xenophon inform to, «u MtaUUhM bj Cjww, die Art* Mag 
of tto Proto** It Would rt«m pdrt*it*1i!cli rtlay. 

«f rid.r. and' Wm. wtrt ltapt, w«rt lAdBy private totapriW) 
Wtthat when ferir impoHulce toewM felttnd tpprtdiafed, 
file rtal* found it both poUticf and a wraci* profit to atftjmt 
(bent to Ha wmilUnee. Wort any robrtintie* widen®. ap> 
'{MartBftto erfprtintendence of the port* bjrtto government, 
-Aba npaweription often wot with, of “hart, porta haste,” on 
lijttm written at the elrari of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
•ixtbrtith emturin, i» euflcfrot to rtiow (tot the port* had be- 
dpme a cu* tommy ctuumcl for Iran* nutting letteie in the 
Weofitot way. 

■ ■ A' rtaiote in IMS ffl And 9 Ed*. VI., e. 3) tee* i penny 
•Witeutto We to to ttegedble fttf tto hirt ofjxwfctora*. 
JnlftSl, otieThonu* Randolph U mentioned by Camderirtthe 
dfaief poefariartw ftf England) tafi%» art noon. for «*>» 
clndlng that Ilia dutia wen to mpunitend fhepoete, Mi* tod 
'wo immediate ajnnexioitwiai lettera. The earliert msiral of 
and privilege* of a portmuter eeemi to tore tom 
made hV.Iameel. The lettere patent of Chari* I. in 168* 
fPW,’ 8 Car. I. p. i., m. 15d; ‘ Fadem; rot xht. p. 3*5) 
Write fint Jamet eonrtitated an office called fto Offie* Of port* 
Writ* of England for fotelgn parta bring out of hi* dominion*. 
:-U)W functionary wai to tore " the sole taking up, eroding, and 

I«faD ^tod*W«ndlatrtrteorieriiriW Me *erriH,« 
S;WEi^hed Wo fbnrigne wlfli'ptiWrt* 

V lalarle* ;* the office woe granted to STathewe be 
,'WiXbfiwwe 1» Qurtter hle eon i #H ottora wart pah- 

; “ ttoi they ehould not directly or htdlrtcdy 
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den* of Bn^aad and Seodandt" and B t iwwWh ^^wy 
WWeriogn &*-> Iria meWOr'e ptowt ai tnr «F Snglarf » 

to gotirittor and corns <a aixdqra-” Ma#n*e|to? 
fee file uaaagement of tto 'eonetpondaoea between poet-towm 



on the line of road mdofixe town* which are nanrad, and llke. 

wW in. Inland. All pe rtwranf f , are coomanded. “4otom> 
ready in fiiirir rtablee one er Wn'.lW** 1 » ” ' *» ? *7? 

tone arid fid. for too tonae pee nriWwere ttochrtjgH.Writo 
frir firie eerrice. Iatten & jdaoea lj|ii|g noae toe **• toto.to 
be taken, and bye-posts to sod tram foe high rood asimforf' 
witb ldncolo, Halt, and other important p^araa. ffitoftar at- 
rtngemente ware directed for the port between Into and 
Dublin through Weri Cbertw and Hdytoad, arid fcr the part 
betweeU Ltm4ou end Plyuumfo forough Exeter, 
forotol, Colchester, and Norwich wme to have cokraputegg 
adnuiteges aa soon « possible. A monopoly was estebHfoed, 
with exceptkms in fovour of commoukiiosni carriers end psT* 
tlculer messengers sent on purpose, most of which have keen 
preeemd in all smbsequeut regulatloas of fot post-oflke. ‘^3* 
Is deprive as to foe pre-estabHfomenty a comparatively effi- 
cient syriem by private parties, who were appamdy too popu- 
lar to be summarily put down, and therefore for fha'pteemt 
foe Government satisfied itself by * va*°* enactment (foot 
c^uld have bad but an arbitrary application) against * other 
messengers, 19 Ac. Owing partblly perhaps to foe rivalry hero 
indicated, but still more to the genera) confusion attendant on 
foe breaking out of foe civil war, the establishment foiled, and 
for a considerable period great difficulty wee experienced in 
the aofo and speedy transmission of letters. 

In 1848 Wifoerings, who, by foe Act of 1684, had been 
appointed inland, and was previously foreign, postmaster, was 
superseded by the Long Parliament for abuses in foe execution 
of his office. One of these abuses was the endeavour, on his 
part, to stop foe private adventurers, by forcihly depriving one of 
foair servants offoUetters that he carried, end which wae voted 
to be a against foe liberty and freedoms of the entjectri 9 * 
Witherings 1 offices were sequestered Into foe hands of Pffilip 
Burlamachy, to be exercised foenceforth under foe superin- 
tendence of foe king's principal secretary of state; and thus 
was foe first Step taken as to the making foe Post-office aufoo- 
rities responsible. But ld 1648 it was resolved by a committee 
of foe House of Commons that such sequestration was “a griev- 
ance and illegal, and ought to be taken off/* and that Mr. 
Withering! ought to be restored, As late as 1644 It appears 
foat foe postmaster*! duties were mt Connected directly with 
letters. A parliamenta^MSolution entered on foe Journals of 
the Commons states that “foe Lords and Commons, finding 
by experience font it I* most necessary* for keeping Of good 
intdiigence between foe parliament and foe forces, that poet 
stage* should W precised fa eevetal paste of foe kfagdom, and 
foe ofoce^f msgter oT foe posts and courier* being at patent 
void, teriain fog| Edmund Plideeax, Esq^ a member of Oil 
Hoorn dfCdmrnobe, sfodlH and fo^mby eontefo^ tejmter 
of foejtetb mw e eng a ri, anil * Ha to* i il aMWurt 

a of Mteis Info dl parte of foe Hatton, 
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hM < Iw < ium ewein tosi* retos nfMm «hleb'is % 
otowMhofoL* Every fctoditfobffeda Vat nowtomwnto 
the way ef toe ohnowtout iM to %dMk: Mdmmx 
ianwfi handbills stating font, ifl sti a reuresre at hy«tooseWho 
style themsdlvm toe 4 New UndaHakert,’ tot&r paarege will 1 m 
intenuptod.” Tkiswas inuaedittity iuiii wl bytoa partly 
cenoemsd, who, 

toty tm reaolved M bgf(hi)i^orMl»«oilteMMp 
nageweut,” and they at the seme time ttwawi that jdacss 
n* pimrkmsly supplied would now he included In toeto w* 

had already 

eftabttdied to leave London an Tuesdays and Batardaya, an 
additional one Would tosooetotto deport on Thursdays, So 
that tin? had three Weekly ports, Whilst to* Govetreuent had 
butene? and,** wo loam hnt petitkn they afterwards pm* 
sfottdtoPmHsmewt, they ouly«haig*d 3d when QrnmmmA 
charged 6A Determined, hwmr, to pot them down, tha 
Govonmant empowered Fridsaux to lower toe retos of postage 
to the “ Undertakers’ " prices, though it doaanot appear that 
equal facilities were also afforded tor the speedy trantmhrioa 
of Meta by frequent pasta. In addUUm to the motors bstore 
stated for making the BntmSw a Government monopoly, the 
amount of net revenue derived fVom it began to ha an object of 
some importance. The « New Undertaken * were now forcibly 
overpowered by the seisms of the correspondence in their hand* 
and after an ioaffbetnal petition to Parliament on the subject 
of the injustice with whidh they conceived themselves to have 
been treated, we hear no more of them. During the Protect 
treats, the regular establishment was still tether improved and 
consolidated, and became, as a natural consequence, more and 
more productive. 

But the moet complete stop in the establishment of a Post- 
office was taken in 1666, when an Act wee paesed “to settle the 
postage of England, Scotland, and Ireland," This having been 
the model of all subsequent measures, induces us to give some* 
thing more than a pawing notice of it The preamble ads 
forth u that the erecting of one General Post-office tor toe 
speedy conveying and recanrying of letters by pest to end tern 
all placet within England, Scotland, and Ireland, and into 
several parte beyond the seas, hath bem and is toe best means 
not only to maintains certain and wanton* intercourse pf trade 
and commerce between all the said piaem, to the great benefit 
of the people of these nations, but also to coutey the pu&ique 
despatches, and to discover and prevent many dangerous and 
wicked designs which have been and are daily contrived agalmt 
the peace and welfare of this ownmonwealto, the rateUigeoce 
whereof cannot well he communicated hot by letter ofeacript." 
It also enacted tost * there shall he one General Post-office, 
and one officer stiled toe pee tmaster g e nerall of England and 
comptroller of the post-office," Tide officer was to have the 
horsing of all “through" posts and persons “ riding in poet*' 
Prices tor letters, both English, Scotch , Irish, And foreign, and 
All other persons were forbidden 
to *est op or impjoy any feotopssto, bone-posts, or pacquet* 
boak" These viungemenU were confirmed in the first year of 
toe Restoration by an Act which was renaaled 9 Asms, e. 11. 
About the same tone to Act wee passed with toe view, ee Its 
title quaintly s x p re s i re , of "Quieting the Fostaattoamtoerel In 
the execution of hbefitai" by which privets carriers were once 
more forbidden, and all justices of toe peace, c on stab le s; *4-, 
were emp o w ered to asire all Jettom do conveyed, 
directed to intern aaeinat toe effhtolite 

iff tot year atowterevdlwire dfldfif «» Are too toe 
estobUaaretef n ftanmt Fre^ejjfo hfc gcOtiatid tow gremfi* 
. ef sLimre toe m ta m medt tree* banu renntouAv to 

new 

t*A» "&m it ham 



and nave it cm. 

enure 

"torn AMvt Qwm Asm It At lif t Mtl ff l (*'&* 

ftr (M. Ato 1 (to Aramlnt to (to 


weto repealed, and tow nsntoal ofiky and 
4br toe whole kfogdret Ad d toe n td eM ef Isttre 
«*HUm 4 I* at ««a,<to*to BdMw^Ot«aH,NNrT^ 
mi (to Wwt fatto. la WW At awttynt Wt> it pw l 
hf Mr. A&ak, tbftMl An at » aortal* Mk* whk (to 
endewtandhiff ton* wlretoeffr'ffww pseffto Haight he rcallasdi by 
hispUas should he Us own during Wi jtifetime* It h state 
tore be wasres u oa s s rfh lluhh»elwtoe>e|toiiwb<n avtrege 
profit of nearly ltflbOL *~ye*r during 

In I733-3 (6th Gee. It«) an attempt ton made, remarkably 
illustrative of the want ef a knowledge of the tpundaris* 
withiu which legislation ahonld he confined. It era* enacted 
that bills of exchange were not tube rent wkh aletttr upon 
the tome pSeoeef papers red sdH forth*, tore perso ns were 
not to write dfftorent notes upon toe same shore AsMfof 
law was pawed with respect to writs. By the seme Act yak 
mastsre were empowered to establish penny*poste in any town 
of the British domfaions} ship Mare were dheotod to he 
brought to the Poet-olfice j and emhesdoment of tetona nr 
taking noire or bills out of them, or fobbing toe met), were 
severally made fttaufioue eoti. Lastly, the poshboye were 
rendered punishable by impHsaaixwut and hard labour tor 
neglect or improper conduot 

From I7U to 1693, upwards of 160 Acts efibettog toe tsgu* 
lotions of toe Post-office were passed. In toe first year of her 
present M^eaty 69 Of these were repealed, either wholly re 
partially, and toe following Acts were paw e d , by which the 
whole department of toe Fost-oAc* was regulated t— For toe 
rnanagemonit of toe Poat-office, e« 33; the regulation of toe 
duties of postage, e. 34 ; tor regulating toe ereding and re* 
reiving of letters and packets by toe post tore from toe duty ef 
postage, c. 31 |*tor consolidating the laws relative to offouess 
against the Post-ottos, end explaining certain terms and ex* 
ptesswos, ©* 96. 

Amereemisneretion of the titles of all the Acts affboting tiw 
Pdst-ettee would occupy a eomldsmble space. An arewsmt 
•vsn of there four last-mentioned acts mow he dkpsaiid witt* 
and the reader must be refoned to the Acts torenestw. Hwfr 
enactments have been abrogated, to a greet extent^ by toe 
adoption of Hr. Howland HiU’s plan of uniform postage. 
This measure was carried Info eflbet by an Aet passed m 1636 
(9 and 3 Vic. cap* 63), which conferred tempotrey powers eti 
toe Lreds of the Treasury to do ee, and wae snhseguenfly eon- 
firmed by an Act 3 and 4 Vic. e. 93, pawed 16to A u gWfo 
1849. 

If a. Rowtewn Hnxto P um* 

This plan was at fost pfivaidy submitted to the Ctoveroment, 
j^end, hi 1897,pubfitoedbu a pamphlet under toe tide of *Pos6* 
office Before— lit Importanoe real ftaotiotibH^r/ Inas)foW 
period three editions were ismed. * 

Hr, Hitt proposed to effbot"*!, a greet diminution in the 
rates of postage; 3» increased spew! in the Astf very oflglfomi 
and, 3, more frequent opportonlties tor foair despa *b b. ffi» 
VMpmi tet ft, nt» m pkV Aould to w&mjfl* 
dwi*A MMa^n, tow*i|i<^«Mlttol (to ppM^MwOW 
made in advance. Thtmeansef doing so bystowmbfm not 
sug geste d In the fire* edition of too pmofbMj omf Jfe* IW 
states that tids idsa originated whh HnCMfoypA A 
to of a pwmy was to be ch wwe d too eo s sy re ti re not 
half on f — y f In weight wtto an gifobwl peony 
wow iff, 4ibgwo3 tied jho oofowl 
«kMf «MtogrinK lMto, «M|P *5t 'mk S C rt i m+M m 
tonM mmrn (to Vww ifor foMM m*A,m 
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for a select committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into Its merits on the 9th May, 1837; but the motion fell to 
the ground. On the 30th May, 1837, Lord Ashburton, upon 
presenting a' petition from some of the most eminent merchants, 
hankers, men of science, and others in the metropolis, to the 
House of Lords, spoke strongly in favour of die plan. In the 
December of the same year the government assented to the 
appointment of a select committee of inquiry, A society of 
merclmuts was forthwith formed in the city of London to fur- 
nish evidence of the evils of the high rates of postage, and the 
insufficiency of the Post-office management in answering the 
wants of the present times. The subject began to excite much 
interest throughout the country. In tho session of 1837 five 
petitions were presented to the House of Commons in favour of 
the plan. In 1838 upwards of 320 were presented, of which 
number 73 emanated from town councils, and 19 from cham- 
bers of commerce. After sitting upwards of 63 days, and 
examining Mr. Howland Hill and 83 witnesses, besides the 
officers of the departments of the Post-office and the Excise and 
Stamp offices, the committee presented a most elaborate Report 
in favour of the whole plan, confirming by authentic and official 
data the conclusions which Mr. Hill had formed from very 
scanty and imperfect materials. The committee summed up a 
very long Report as follows : — 

“ The principal points which appear to your committee to 
have been established in evidence are tiie following : — 

“ The exceedingly slow advance, and occasionally retrograde 
movement, of the Post-office revenue during the period of the 
last 20 years. The fact of the charge of postage exceeding the 
cost in a manifold proportion. The fact of postage being 
evaded most extensively by all classes of society, and of cor- 
respondence being suppressed, more especially among the 
middle aud working classes of the people, and this in conse- 
quence, os all the witnesses, including many of the Post-office 
authorities, think, of the excessively high scale of taxation. 
The fact of very injurious effects resulting from this stole of 
things to the commerce and industry of the country, qnd to the 
social habits and moral condition of the people. The fact, so 
far as conclusions can be drawn from very imperfect data, that 
whenever ou former occasions large reductions iri the rates have 
been made, those reductions liave been followed in short periods 
of time by an extension of correspondence proportionate to the 
contraction of the rates. 

" And as matter of inference from fact, and of opinion, 

“ That the only remedies for the evils above stated are, a 
reduction of the rates, and the establishment of additional deli- 
veries, and more frequent despatches of letters. 

4i That owing to the rapid extension of railroads, there is an 
urgent and daily increasing necessity for making such changes. 

u That any moderate reduction in tlie rates would occasion 
1ms to the revenue, without in any material degree diminishing 
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the present amount of Mem irregularly conveyed, or gwing 
rise to the growth of new correspondence. 

« That the principle ef a low uniform tale la just in 
and when combined with pre-payment, and ceDecthm by 
means ef a stamp, would tie exceedingly convetriart, and 
highly satisfactory to the puttie." 

The appearance pi the committee's report teemed to fcwpba 
the whole country with confidence in the plan. FetStioie in 
its favour amounting to 2000 were presented to both booses of 
parliament in the session of 1839. Ike late postmaster-general, 
the Duke of Richmond, advised the government to adopt it; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward a bill to 
enable die Treasury to carry tbe plan into effect, wbieb was 
carried by a majority of 100 in the House of Commons* and 
passed into law on the 17th August, 1839. In die fallowing 
month an arrangement was made which secured Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s superintendence of tlie working out his own measure. 

On the 0th of December, 1839, as a preparatory measure to 
accustom the department to the new practice of charging by 
weight, the ‘inland rates of postage were reduced to a uniform 
charge of 4d. per half ounce, except those which had previously 
passed at lower rates, which continued to be charged as before. 
Tbe London District Post wae reduced at the same time from 
2d. and 34 to Id. On the 10th of January, 1840, the uniform 
rate of Id. per half ounce came into general operation, the 
scale of weight for letters advancing from a single rate for each 
of the first two half ounces, by an increase of 2d. per ouuce, or 
for any fraction of an ounce, up to 16 ounces ; die postage to 
be paid on posting the letter, or double postage to be charged. 
On this day parliamentary franking ceased. The use of 
stamps, which formed one of tlie means suggested by Mr. 
Rowland Hill for facilitating the despatch of letters, was intro- 
duced ou die 6th of May. 

Rates or Postage. 

Tlie first establishment of a rate of postage far carrying letters 
occurs in 1635. The rates were fixed as fallows for single 
letters Under 80 miles, 2d.; between 80 miles mid 140 
miles, 4d. ; above 140 miles, 6d. ; on die borders and in Scot- 
laud, 8d. ; two, three, four, or five letter* in one packet, or 
more, to pay according to the bigness of the said pocket." 

The rates, both inland and foreign, fixed by the ordinance of 
the Commonwealth in 1656, are therein fully detailed. Letters 
above two sheets were charged by weight. In most cases the 
rates vary but little from those fixed in the 12 Car. I., the 
principal of which were as follows Letters not exceeding one 
sheet, to or from any place not exceeding 80 miles, 2d. ; above 
R0 miles, 3d. From London to Berwick, 3d. ; to Dublui, fid. 
Letters of two sheets were charged double. By tbe 9 Anne, 
c. 1 1, a penny was added to several of the rates previously 
established ; a letter from London to Edinburgh was charged fid. 
The additions subsequently made appear in tbe fallowing table: 


A Table showing tlie Scale of Distances according to which the Postage of Great Britain was charged, with the Rates levied 
far tluwe Distances, from the year 1719 to December 5, 1640. 



From any post-offitf* in England or Wales to any 
place not exceeding 16 miles from such office . 
For any distance above 15 miles, and not exceed- 
ing 20 miles * . . . * 

Above 29 miles, and not exceeding 30 miles . 

36 « « . ■ 4 99 • 

50 • * • * 89 « ■ 

60 • . . . 130 . 

. 120 . „ . , 17* * 

170 * , , • 236 » 

230 « • , 600 , • 

;...*■*» . . . . a* . ..... 

M m In pruportion, th* pntaf* i ugpftj f 

;s&&: 



1784. 

1787. 

d. 

d. 

2 

3 

*a 

4 

3 

4 

4 

ftd. between SO and 

4 | 

5 

so miles; 84. be- 
tween 00 and too! 
mB**l 74. bstwosu 

84. under ISO m. 

100 and ISO oUlae; 

84. above ISO n. < 

*4. above 130 sttea. 

6 

a 

6 

- 

6 

a 

• 

% 

4 1 

• 
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The principle of tbo rating waa to charge according Id A# 
JiDmet which tho conveyance travelled, until tbo year lift 
when tho direct distance only woo charged. A tingle Wffirr 
woo interpreted to moon a single piece of paper, provided it 
did not exceed an ounce hi weight. A second piece of paper* 
however email, or any enclosure, constituted a double letter, 
A iiogle sheet above an ounce waa charged with fourfold poet- 
age. After a fourfold charge, the additional chargee advanced 
by weight 

In Scotland, letter*, when conveyed by mail-coach* only, 
were subject to an additional halfpenny. Letter* pawing 
between Great Britain and Ireland were subject to the rate* of 
portage charged in Great Britain, betide* packet rates, and 
Menai, Conway Bridge, or Milford rate*. 

The rate* in Maud were lower than for other part* of the 
United Kingdom, 

Until 1637 the officers of the Post-office were authorised to 
consider ee a double letter every single sheet of paper which, 
in addition to its epistolary contents, comprised an account, 
bill of lading, receipt, or any similar document; but by the 
Act 7th and 6 th Geo. IV. cap. 31, this grievance (for so it was 
felt by the trading part of the community) was remedied ; and 
a single sheet of paper, no matter bow occupied, was charged 
only with a single rate of postage. 

The select committee of the House of Commons in 1638 and 
1839, which investigated Mr. Howland Hills plan, reported 
the following to he the average rates of postage : — 

Average Rates, Multiple Letters being included and counted 
- as Single. 

rf. rf. 

Packet and ship letters « . • . 23* 1562 *• nearly 23$ 


, , inland general post letters 9*7065 — nearly 3] 
Ditto, ditto, and London 2d. and 3d. 

• post letters 8*4006 » nearly Jty 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, and country Id. 
post letters 7*6074 *» little more 

than 7J 

Inland general-post letters otdy . . 8*6502 m nearly 8 ] 

Ditto and London 2d. and 3d. post 

letters 7*4688 m nearly 7$ 

Ditto, ditto, and country Id. post 
letters 6*7414 - nearly 6 } 

Average Rates, Multiple Letters being excluded. 

Single inland general-post letters • . 7*7445 — nearly 7} 

Ditto and Loudon 2d. and 3d. post 

letters 6*8202 • little more 

than 6 ) 

Ditto, ditto, and country Id. post 
letters ........ 6*2166 ** nearly 6 £ 


Under the present uniform rates of postage all post letters 
whatever, pasting between one part of foie United Kingdom and 
another, foe Channel Isles and Isle of Man inclusive, are 
charged by weight, without mforenos to the number of pieces 
of paper, or enclosures, or distance, according to the following 
scale : — * 
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Exceeding # 
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No letter or packet exceeding 16 ounces can he tre&sndtteft> 
by poet, except parliamentary paper* addre*re to her Majesty, 
letters and packets received from or addressed to plaice* beyond 
the limits i the United Kingdom, government despatch** and 
deeds subject to certain rules. 

Under foe p re e eut rates of postage the average charge on 
general-part intend letters in the London district, exclusive of 
Government letters, is about 1^. per letter. 

Fxanxino. 

As early as a post-office was established, certain exemptions 
from foe rates of postage were made. Parliamentary franking 
existed in 1666. An entry Is re g iste red on foe Journals of the 
House of Commons on 10 th October, 1666, “That Edward 
Roberts be sent for in custody of the seijeant-atearms or his 
deputy to answer his abuse and breach of privilege In exacting 
money of foe members of this House for port letters/' In foe 
paper bill which granted die post-office revenue to Chari* II. 
a clause provided that all foe members of foe House of Com- 
mons should have their letters free, which clause was left out 
by foe Lords, because no similar provision was made for tho 
passing of their letter* hut a compromise waa mode on the 
assurance that their letters should pa* free. 

lu 1735 the House of Commons prosecuted some investiga- 
tion* into the subject, which appear on the Journals. They 
declared that the privilege of franking was coeval with the 
establishment of the Port-office, Again, in 1764 (4 Geo. HI.) 
a committee waa appointed “to inquire into foe several frauds 
and abuses in relation to foe sending or reoeiving of letters and 
parcels tree from the duty of postage / 1 Among various abut* 
proved to exist, it is related that “one mau liad iu foe course 
of five mouths counterfeited 1300 dozen of flanks of members 
of parliament, and that a regular trade of buying and sailing 
franks had been actually established with several persons In the 
country/' Up to this period, members were simply required 
to write their names in foe comer. Their servants accordingly 
were in the habit of begging numbers of the* funked cover* 
and making a trade of their sale. The iiyury thus done to the 
revenue was most serious. The amouut of franked packages at 
the regular rates of postage amounted about this time to foe 
enormous sum of 170,000/. Forgeries also, it appears, ware 
very common, owing to the simplicity of the requisite imita- 
tion, and tlie many facilities afforded for thejr sale. It was 
now declared that the entire superscription should be writtou 
by foe member, and forgery was made punishable with seven 
years' transportation. About twenty years later, a suggestion 
of Mr. Palmer's * to remedying foe abuses of franking was 
adopted : it was made imperative that members should write 
the name of the place where they then were, and foe dot* in 
words at Ail!, and that foe letter should be posted only as a 
famk in the Post-office of such place and on tlie day thereon 
named. In 1795 foe abuses of franking again attracted foe 
attention of the Legislature ; franked letters were now only to 
"carry one ounce, and they were only to pa* free when posted 
within 30 miles of the place where the members concerned 
were on that or foe preceding day. No more than 10 alas 
were to be sent or 15 received daily. Soldiers and sailott Wire 
allowed by this Act to send letters countersigned by their, effi* 
cere on payment of Id.; and patterns, with c*r*sopsn alffito. 
ends, and containing no writing but foe price* and fos^WWO 
and address of the sender, were to be 
postage. 

Tbs recent privilege of franking was exercised by spirttual 
and temporal peer* and representatives of the comm** hi par- 
liament All foe great officers of state were likewise privileged 
to send and receive letters by foe port foes of charge, and for 
foe mart pert without any limHafo* Ip regard either to foe 
number of letten or foeir weight, Beyond other official per- 
sons were authorized to ft*nk )ertcte> hot only on Hie burins* 
of theh re e ptoffl te #f§tee* Under certain liaritefom* aft 
papers printed by order tif either bouts of parliament paired 
isp # foe $*! office Hate *f chugs* audit is wefltoowtt '• 
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wm and it *ail nioUtilii tnnc 

nk#> tftaapl newspaper*. 

* In 1$3G Use number of franks which |Med mmoally through 
the Post-office was estimated at seven millions; and the num- 
her reduced to the standard of single letters, amounted to above 
30 per cent on the whole number of letters transmitted by the 
general post The average weight of u single chargeable letter 
woe about 3-10ths of an ounce ; toe average weight of a periia- 
mesitary frank about 48-100tbs of an ounce ; that of an official 
frank 1*9370 os., or nearly two ounces ; and that of a copy of 
a public statute 8*1 120 os. The average weight of parliamen- 
tary franks was double that of general-poet chargeable letters ; 
the official franks eight times heavier torn such letters $ and 
toe copies of the statutes thirteen times heavier than chargeable 
letters. Bad they been liable to the then existing rates, they 
would have contributed m the following proportions to the 
revenue : — 



Number. 

Retaper 

Letter. 

Revenue. 

Parliamentary franks 

4,813,448 

A 

17*302 

/. 

248,814 

Official franks • • 

2,109,010 

70*200 

616,065 

36,443 

Statutes distributed . 

77,542 

112*795 

Total « • 

7,000,000 

.... 

1,002,222 


On toe 10th of January, 1840, all franking was entirely 
•abolished. The amount of postage charged on the public de- 
partments in the year ending Oth January, 1841, was 118, 077 L 
From toe 10to of January, 1840, to February 20th in the same 
year, toe following sums were paid by the chief public offices : 
—-Foreign Office, 0801/. ; War Office, 1036/.; Colonial Office, 
0761.; Post Office, 90ft/.; Ordnance Office, 806/.; Adjutant 
General's Office, 080/.; Admiralty, 067/.; Tithe Commis- 
sioners, 4841. ; Audit Office, 4601. ; toe Treasury, 420/. 


ttpcnAirorr^tfalmi icf toe beet data, to* numtaa 

taeteasttmoted by toe C omm o n s’ Committee, tnl83ft,tob.as 
frffiawgta*- * f 

Chargeable letters : — " 

General Post, including foreign letters and reck- * 
omng double and triple letters as single . * 07,000,000 


2d. and 3d. post letters ’ . 12,000,000 

Country penny-post letters ♦ . 11 . , . , 8,000,000 


77,000,000 

Franks . . 7,000,000 

Newspapers 44,000,000 


120,000,000 


A mote detailed estimate, the resulted very elaborate inquiry, 
is appended to the Report of the Commons' Committee^ which 
we subjoin 


Description of Letters. 


Turijr Number Average Rate Yearly 
el Letters. per Letter. Revenue. 


Packet end ship tetters • • • M*M7X 
General poet Inland letters 

above 4d 4S.S78.S00 

Ditto, not exceeding 4A • • ft. 163,200 
London local post letters . . II .S37.S6S 

Country penny-poet letters • 8,030,418 


A L 
33*1048 - 363.340 

3*3834 1,133,131 
3-6 75.151 
3*8366 114.733 
1 33.498 


Total 74.938,636 1*6074 8,674.333 

Parliamentary franks . . . 4.613,446 

Official franks, for public pur- 
poses ....... 8,109.010 

Public statutes • • • . • 77,543 

Neuspapare ...... 44,500.000 


Z Total of documents trans- 
mitted by post • • . 186,4X3,636 

Unappropriated 


Total revenue from letters, 1637 


9,379.564 


Statistics or Letters, Ac. The effect of the present system of postage on the number of 

No accounts of toe number of letters, newspapers, &c. passing letters in the United Kingdom is shown in the following 
through toe Post-office were kept until very lately. Founded Table : — * 


Comparative Statement of the Number of Letters (including Franks during the existence of the Franking Privilege) delivered 
in toe' United Kingdom in one Week of each Calendar Month, beginning with November, 1830, and ending with 
' May. 23, 1841 :* — * 


Week ending 

XmuN» Aim VIalii. 

Total 

iMlMd. 

Total 

Scotland. 

Groas Total , 
United 
Kingdom. 

Country 

Offices. 

London, 
Inland, 
Foreign, 
and Stdp. 

London 

District 

Post. 

Total 
England 
and wales. 

14 November, 1839 

a 

• 

704,938 

339,293 

258,747 

1,392,977 

179,031 

153,065 

1,585,073 

29 December ,, 

• 

• 

003,61® 

,379,407 

340,093 

1,083,768 

225,880 



■ January, 1840 

• 

% 

not ascertained. 

• 






23 February . „ 

• 

• 

1,638,003 

431,298 

408,476 

2,495,778 

349,928 

353,033 

3,109,837 

li tareh 

• 

• 

1,607,431 

416,887 

.386,689 

2,411,007 

321,1*3 

337,326 

3,089,498 

m April t „ 

• 

• 

1,000,009 

410,270 

390,089 

. 3,306,808 

328,074 

310,024 

3,994,886 



e 

1,688,809 

449,333 

418,926 

3,407,008 

338,497 

343,980 

3,198,035 


4 

• 

1,629,123 

454,376 

441,848 

3,939,347 

343,781 


8,221,206 


• 

e 

1,674,410 

452,448 

400,753 

2,937,811 

338,495 

356,817 

3,2/2,023 

22 jf$ > 

e 

• 

1,746,397 

461,089 

343,347 

3,051.293 

349, SSI 

369,436 


30 wndahll a 11 

« 

• f 

1,811,313 

490,871 

340,232 

3,603,318 

390,318 

366,419 

3,319,093 

UOefofa* • fe 

• 

• 

1,621,711 

472,802 

387.818 

2, 88.*, 361 

369,297 

366,121 

3,417,779 

i > f|fri . a — 

*39 MwWmWT & v 



1,808, 330 

492,974 

3*7,282 

2,689,161 

889,673 

385,262 

2,45*, 115 

20ite»mUr „ 



1,763,070 

491,304 

405,153 

3,878,998 

361,306 


3,435,326 

34 Jpouary, 4911 


? i 

• 

1,020,66} 

919,839 

467, NO 

3,917,328 

388,099 

380,242 

3,684,029 

31 Ftbrnsay 1 „ 

• 

* 

2,133,107 

047,821 

504,147 

3,184,060 


444,810 


31 Much 

• 

■ 

1 ,'990,901 

031,968 

447,766 

2,930,237 

389,877 

401,381 

3,721,455 

WApra 

- 

• 

1,899,480 

011,884 

454,601 

3,869,160 

389,089 

389,568 

8,644,707 

«M»y 

* 

« 

1,006,108 

540,170. 

462,864 

3,907,323 

001,922 

400,581 

■ ■ ■ - »■ - 

3,800,125 



.taldaeb with some of the eilmseuaitouattli. 
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hm war team ftn^SilQn of the Number tf CIbimdiii Lettem 
M ^onidi end mrtwaidt) omce foeArtt f u n era l Reduction ef 8 
tin* {as for wo practicable) into patois of Sq* oMpp la te weeks 
Unpaid, Bud, sod Stamped, ond Total Nuflnbar of Letters; taljpo^ * 
for the Year immediately preceding the Reduction, 



_ toe 

W <te 5to Beoembat, 1830, dieting the 
- dietinguiahiiic^ m regard* each period toe 
Return of the estimated Numbers of Letters 


1888. 


1840. 


1841, 


F<w~" 

weeks 

ending 

6 lea. • 
S Feh* . 
IK* . 

SI Mar. . 
St April. 
»*Sr - 
*t June . 
solely . 

17 Aug. • 
M Sept. . 

lsowT. 

• No». . 

7 Pec. . 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Toul. 

Fear 

weeks 

uniWng 

Unpaid. 

PtW. 

Stamped. 

Total. 

Font „ 
Weeks 
eiAi*f 

Un- 

paid. 

raid. 

Stamped. Total, 

■ ■*? & 
ill 

■ 3 5 

ii| 

: | | 

101, 1ST 
*17,071 
012,170 
217*041 
SSS.241 
222,712 
S6S,81« 
229. §84 
802,742 
222,924 
222,041 
282, 567 
828,478 

1 

1 

1.298484 

787,182 

462,647 

826,120 

428,680 

410,302 

287.281 
887, m 
821,284 
291 ,278 
808,608 
267,748 

296.282 

t, 202, 047 
»,«7,m 
8,070,427 
2,986,217 
9.680, 67Q 
9,080.020 
9,824.682 
9.288,040 
2,101,920 
2.220.292 
2,201 ,790 
2.110.278 
8.026,067 

H 

9P 

:! E 3 

”&2 

ip 

jgy 

I Jstt. ’ .* 
OOdm* * 
87 Fab. . 

27 Met, . 
24 April. 

*3 May . 
12 Jane • 

883,43* 

*7**000 

489.282 

442,088 

484,897 

482,288 

1,274.684 

9.204.619 

•bift.sa* 

2.242,680 
2,181.641 
2.264,042 
», *0,876 

! 

2,047,120] .800,287 
8,102, 0Y4| ,02S,0T3 
9,272,821 .081,452 
2,872, «6 ,060,127 
2,832.020] ,860,020 

9,470,429] ,280,201 
1,318,804 5,848,008 


The total number of letter* for the week ending ?'2nd March,* 
1840, according to Table, p. 118, was under 3,070,000, and 
for the corresponding week of 1841 upwards of 3,700,000, 
being an increase of upwards of 650,000/ or somewhat more 
than 21 percent. Comparing March, 1839, with March, 1840, 
the increase was 100 per cent; and comparing the former period 
with March, 1841, the increase is 140 per cent : so that 40 per 
cent on die old number, accruing between March, 1839, and 
March, 1840, may lie assumed as the present annual rate of 
increase. The estimated annual number of letters transmitted 
by post in the United Kingdom, taking the first week in the 
Table as an average, was 82,470,596. If the number for the 
week ended 22nd March, 1841, be taken as an average, „the 
estimated number is 193,515,060 per annum, making an in* 
crease of nearly two and a half fold. Mr. Rowland Hill 
anticipated a three-fold increase in the first year in case the 
whol* of his plana were carried into effect Besides the [re- 
duction of postage, be relied upon other causes of increased 
correspondence, which have only been partially brought into 
operation, such as greater frequency and despatch in the trans- 
mission and delivery of letters. For example, previous to the 
establishment of day-moils, letters passing through London were 
detained fourteen hours in the Loudon office, and this class of 
letters then amounted to about 30,000 per week, whereas the 
number ii now 170,000^bei»g nearly ajlw-fold increase. By 
adding together the returns in the Table above, for twelve cor- 
responding weeks ending April, 1830, 1840, and 1841, it will 
be seen that the letters of all bind* passing through the General 
Post-office (inwards and outwards)! were, in round number*, 
4,800,000 to 1830; lO.lt^OOt) in 1840; and 15,000,000 in 
1841* The intreue was 109 per cent, in 1840 as compared 
with 1639 ; and 49 per cent, in 1841 compared with 1840* , 
and this latter proportion may be amumed as the present annual 
rale of increase. In the letters posted in London the increase 
•knee the redaction of postage is 70 per cent, and of those 
delivered in London the inoreaae is about 65 per cent; 
but on that dam which merely passes through London, 
and which, instead of being detained fourteen horns, are 
immediately forwarded by the day-mails and by railway, 
tbe saomued frequency of tiansmi e sifl n and greater de- 
spatch haw caused an increase ef about 260 psromt The 
real k vdue of the measure is to be faded by tbe number of letiec% 
which have m e taa se d in n proportion equal toaU rational ex- 
pectation. Mr* IliU bdd out the expedatioo thd the adoption 
ffhtopb* would mm* * * dta-fdd incream hi fc nwbm 
of lefts'* bnt be did not ft* the than when this pemtwould 



yearn from toe reduction of the rates, or during the yfor 1844| 
and it will be recollected that some parts of Mr. Hill's plan 
am only partially in operation. The illicit transmission of 
letters and the evasions practised under the old system to avoid 
postage have entirely ceased. It is frnpoorible to doubt that 
the ‘domestic, social, moral; and commercial offsets of the 
change have been as extensive as they are beneficial— as pro* 
ductiv* of public advantage as they have been conducive to 
individual happiness. 

The use of stamps in pre-payment of too postage has, it will 
he seen, been attended with the most successful results. ^ ft is 
convenient both to the public and to the Post-office, and the 
number of stamped letters has gradually risen until it exceeds 
the number of letters paid in coin i this is the case, in rsspaot 
to the large number of letters pawing through the London 
office, but in toe country the reverse probably takes place. 
When the rate of postage was not effected by pre-payment; tarty 
16 per cent of toe letters were paid, 84 per cent, being unpaid; 
but in toe four weeks ending 22nd January, 1840, tbe propor- 
tion of paid letters was 90 ]fcr cent. $ the unpaid letters were 
10 per cent. ; and of the paid letters 46 percent wen stamped. 
In November the proportion of unpaid letters was as low as 
6 per cent, tbe paid letters being 94 per cent ; of which 00 per 
cent, were stamped. In the return for May, 1841, the pro- 
portion of unpaid bitten had risen to 9 per cent, but this malt 
notfbe understood as indicating toe decline of tbe habit of paying 
in advance, for in toe London DbtrictPost(see Table, p. 196) 
toe proportion of unpaid letters has diminished p re tty con- 
stantly and gradually. Tbe explanation of toe inoreaae alluded 
to is to be found in the following circumstances s— * Owing to 
the reduced rates and mere prompt conveyance, especially as 
regards North America and India, a large increase has taken 
place in toe number of foreign and colonial letters inwards ; 
on none of which is them any inducement to pay toe pottage 
in advance, and on grant part ef which such payment is im- 
possible. If it be asked why this increase did not ma^i^stiis^ff 
earlier, tbe answer is, first, that, in tbe earlier part of lift; the 
I ncr e ase was mutaf mote than counterbalanced by fttsfift 
dhafoutton In toe number of unpaid inland I attars; fttijli- 
eondly, that the reduced rates oti the inward foreign and ceto- 
nial letters could not be in frill operation until tested Assn 
sRowed for a passage to and front toe distant esleate snd 
remote foreign countries.” 

fUvmm. 

The statistics of the Pottn ee am forfrOT nfte 

In toe early part of the ostablishtesnt, and before 1716, only a 
fow MBttmed aeeotmto'mwbemdlaftteL When pridaatix asm » 

iww mmsswima wsww*w^m ww novae n taw* 

pettmMtn to bw. 
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ra*n*fittMnt of toe establishment, which amounted to 00004 or 
70004 a year. In 1003 the animal revenue wa» farmed for 
1O»OO04, and in 1639 for 14,0004 (‘Journal of the Commons/) 
In 1663 the revenue was farmed to Daniel O’Neale, Esq., for 
21,5004 per annum, and the amount settled upon the Duke of 
York, the king’s brother. So anxious were the parties concerned 
to keep this revenue from the public, that express provision was 
made ogaiipt any. portion of the receipts being paid into the 
Exchequer. In 1674 the revenue was fanned at 43,0004 per 
annum, and two years after Sir William Petty calculated that 
since 1035 the number of letters had increased in the propor- 
tion of 20 to 1. In 1665 the net revenue had increased to the 
estimated sum of 65,0004 per annum; so that if 22 years before 
it had been an object to keep it from the use of the public, it 
was now more so than ever. The Duke of York was now 
James the Second, and he lost no time in securing it to himself, 
by obtaining an Act in the first year of his reign, with the 
additional proviso, that the revenue should hereafter be to him, 
his heirs, and successors, one entire and indefeasible estate in 
fee simple, and therefore that its revenues were not to he ac- 
counted for to Parliament. In 1668 the revolution took place, 
and the ^Parliament, by resuming the grant, nominally did 
away with it, yet the king still received the revenue^ and left 
the country without any authentic knowledge of its amount. 

After the Revolution the revenue appears to have tieeu still 
settled on the king, but was declared to be inalienable beyond 
his life. Seven hundred pounds weekly were ordered to be 
paid iuto the Exchequer towards the supplies for the war from 
the 1st of June, 1711, until the 1st of June, 1743, from the anti- 
ci juried increase of flie jiott-office revenue ; and a third of the 
remainder, if there should still be a surplus, was placed at 
the disposal of parliament Dr. D'Aveuant, in his 4 New Dia- 
logues/ makes the average net revenue for the years 1707, 1708, 
and 1709, to lie 56,6644, which, deducted from the gross receipts, 
as stated by the Act just mentioned, at 1 1 1,4614, leaves 44,7964 
for the cost of management, or nearly 1004 per cent. In Act 
1 Geo. I., 1715, it is declared that the entire revenue, with 
the exceptions before meutioned, 44 shall be for the support of 
his Majesty's household, and of die honour and dignity of liis 
crown/' In 1717, the weekly payments of 7004 were made 
perpetual. In the following year, the net revenue, according 
to the Commissioners of the Equivalent was 62,0504 for Eng- 
land, aud 20004 for Scotland. 

In 1724 the regular accounts of the net revenue commence ; 
in that year it was 06,3304 From 1716 to 1733 the average 
yearly net revenue woe 07,5404, founded upon 44 a certain 
account, and not an estimate." (* Commons' Journals,' April 
16, 1735.) Upon the demise of Geo. I. the revenue was set- 
tled, as before, upon the successor to the throne. The claims 
of the king to the revenues of the Post-office were relinquished 
whan the Civil List was settled on the accession of Geo. 111. 
Thom is still a sum of 10,1204 charged upon the revenue of 
the .Post-office, namely, 38124 to the Duke of Marlborough ; 
34074 to die Duke of Grafton; and 29004 to the heirs of the 
Duke of Schomberg 

The utility of the Post-office, even as a source of revenue, 
most not be appreciated solely by the amount of money which 
it yields directly to the state, since it must be considered also 
as auxiliary to other branches of public income. An institu- 
tion by which die facility of frequent, punctual, aud quick 
communication is secured to the country, has higher claims to 
consideration than as merely a financial object; it is essential to 
the purposes of government, may be made to subserve all the 
and* of national policy, and is necessary to the doily comfort 
and convenience of almost every individual in the kingdom. 

Jtt ln§ been justly remarked that, “in a p r os p ero u s state of the 
ogpBjfty i the productiveness of due branch of revenue* in a 
fiuam^' edloulation, will be measured by dis proportion hi 
which}, unte judicious management, the institution is mode 
to contettmt* to the interests, the conveiuepo^hfed toe habitual 
Iqdnlganoeof toenomtamnity." 

3ii to» of toe war mm&mt 
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upon die French Revolution, too Ftofroflto* produced 366,9704 
to the Exchequer; in 1801, the year of toe Peace of Amiem, 
the sum realised from that source was mere thou doubled, 
being 843,976/. ; and in 1814, the year of the TVeaty of Paris, 
1,532,1534 was the net amount of revenue anting from the 
postage of letters. After that tune toe income did not in- 
crease. It should seem that at one period government 
thought the continual increase of the net revenue was owing to 
toe continual increase of toe rates of postage, rather than, as 
was most probably the truth, in spits of them ; so it went on 
levying additional charges every few years* till the object for 
which they were levied was defeated. 

In the Postage Reports of 1838 (Vol. ii., Apm p. 176; vd. 
)., p. 51 1) are accounts showing the grins receipt, charge of 
management, net receipt, and rate per cent of collection in 
Great Britain from 1758 to 1837, and in Scotland and Ireland 
from 1800 to 1837. The accounts for a few yean will serve 
to show its progress : — 


Great Britain. 


Yean 

ended 

Gross 

Charges of 

Net Receipt 
(returns 

Rate 

per Cent, of 

5 April. 

Receipt. 

Management. 

deducted). 

Collection. 


L. 

L, 

U 

X. s. a. 

1750 

222,075 

148,846 

73,730 

68 15 11 

1760 

306.058 

140,908 

164.760 

46 )9 

1779 

409,916 

963,670 

139.948 

66 8 

1786 

606,600 

990.693 

986.976 

43 10 

1799 

1, 019,731 

394,787 

657,388 

81 1 

1816 

9,193,741 

691.045 

1,626,627 

87 l 

1637 

3,206,730 

609,220 

1,611,020 

97 12 


Scotland. 


Years. 

Gross Reeelpt. 

Chargee of 
Collection. 

Net Income. 

Rate per 
Cent, for 
Collection, 


L. s. if. 

L. 4 . 

4. i. 4 . 

L. 

1800 

100,661 14 4 

16,896 0 

8.1,736 6 4 

16f 

1837 

920,738 13 10 

69,946 1 160,813 6 9 

Ireland. 

Returns deducted. 

97 


L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1800 

84,040 

69.916 

94,894 

70 

1837 

936,070 

93.548 

134,809 

37 


The Select Committee on Postage in 1838 instituted the 
following comparison between the Post-office revenue of die 
six years ending 5th January, 1838, and that of six years ending 
5di January, 1821. 


See Appendix to 
Report I. p. 609. 

Gross Rkvxxux, 
Eicludlng repayments. 

Nrr Rxvxwtrx, 

After dedusting coat 
of Management. 

I 

1816 to 1890 
inclusive. 

1839 to 1837 
inclusive. 

1815 to 1890 
inclusive. 

1989101897 

inclusive. 


4 

9,973,843 

Im 

8, 175,993 

1,598.995 

X. 

1,591,899 


9,383.836 

9,190,181 

1,919,196 

1,558,495 


9,186,614 

8.809,439 

1,697,508 

1.519,599 


9,099,925 

9,943,994 

1,439,871 

1,564,466 


9,151,913 

9,350,803 

1,467,593 

1,645.995 


9,108,833 

9,339,788 

1,599,640 

1,859.470 

Totals oT tbs fix 
yean . . • • 
Avenge of the six 
years * . . . . 
Increase at the end 
ofaeven teen years 
Annual average 

13,143,583 

9,190, 59J 

•0,897 

8,870 

13,508,547 

9,951,494 

• • 

•• 

5,179,045 

1,599,840 

1 48,006 

« 9,989 

Mff.on 

! MT7.M* 

•* ’• 


It thus appears that on on mramgt gram revenue of 2,120,3974 
there had been in sow juft fs a yson a positive iucreeae of 60,8274, 
averaging poly 33784 yearly * little aura ft** ty pet Aou* 
sand, though die advance had bean rapid is popuktom, and 
tfilimprefo in wmlth, industry, and Bade. » 
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The following it an Accouut •bowing foe Qnm and Met Post-Office Revenue, and the Cost of Management, for each# die 
Ysms ending 5th January, 1839, 1810, end 188!.. distinguishing the Revenue# Greet Britain fttjm that# Ireland. 


.Gscat BsiTAijr. 

ItXUiro, 

Uerrsn Kxeenew. 

Year 

ending 

Gmss 

Revenue. « 

Cost of 
Muuge- 
ment. t 

Net 

Reroute. 

Ores* 

Revenue. 

Osst of 
Mann- 
monk. 

Revenue* 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Coster 

Manage- 

ment. 

Net 

Revenue, 

loss 

t 1840 
‘ 1641 

A. 

*.US,ft 8 
*, 16*. 914 

1 ,* 46 , 447 6 

l. 

685.468 . 

S 4 T.*S 7 
( 741,848 ) 

{ * 7,0094 > 

1 10 . 000 # 1 

s Yh 

I SI 

A. 

* 89,480 

* 87,040 

1 * 4 , 160 / 

A. 

101 ,310 
100 , 47 * 

US,S 8 T 

A, 

l*i,l 0 * 

110 , 10 * 

7,319 

A* 

*. 144.1711 

1 , ISO, 7 * 3 y 

1 , 3 * 1 , 004 / 

A. 

SS*, 7 S 8 

76 S 0*1 
/ 8 W .377 > 
f * 7 , 10041 ! 
1 10 , 000 # 1 

A. 

I.S 6 S .609 

1 , 033,704 

405 . 1*7 


■ Namely, « the gram receipts after deducting the Returns tor “Refused Letter*," Sec. 6 Tld* Includes dm rece i pt* by the Stamp Ofoe# 
for postage etaatp* la Ireland aa well a* in Great Britain ; the ameant for Ireland «u l6,ot9f. 6s, 64 * Gait of Management, These earns 

include the charges other than these of management. 4 Advance to Ireland. « Advance to the Money-erdsr OSes in London. 

/This snm Inctndcs *7,000 4 received from England, end is Included in charges other than managamaat for Great Britain, but it does net 
include the proceed* of postage stamps sold by the Stamp-oflee in Ireland, which amount to 16,0*01. 6s. 64 § This include* one month ef 

the Pourpenny sate. 


In the above account we have the lost year in which the 
revenue we* totally unaffected by the reduction of postage, 
namely, 1838. The fouvpsvray uniform rate came into opera- 
tion on the 8th of December, 1839; and on the 3th of January, 
1840, the penny role w«s adopted. It will be perceived that 
in tlie first year's trial the gross revenue fell in round numbers 
from about 2,330,000/. to 1,330,000/. The deficit, amounting 
to 1,000,000/., is 74 per cent on the gross revenue for 1840; 
but at the rate of increase of letters at present going on, which 
is 21 percent per annum (comparing March 1841 with March 
1840), the pros* revenue will be restored to its former amount 
by theend of 1844. The net revenue (for in spite of the enor- 
mous reduction of postage there is a surplus after paying every 
expense of the Post-office establishment) realised something 
under 080,0004 in 1840, having fallen from upwards of 
1,600,000/., the net produce for 1839 ; the loss to the Stole 
being nearly 1,200,0004, or 73 per cent. Mr. Rowland HOI 
says : — w An opinion has indeed been expressed that the dimi- 
nution is in effect yet greater ; inasmuch as the government is 
paying for the transmission of its letters probably os much as 
100,0004 per annum. As a set-off, however, against this, it is 
to be observed — first, that under the old system the govern- 
ment payments to the Post-office amounted to about 60,0004 
per annum ; and seoandly, that, in the statement made above, 
the remaining 40,0004 is within a small snm allowed for ; 
so that the real deduction is, os 1 have said, about 1,200,0004 
out of 1,600,0004, or three-fourths .'*+ 

Corr op Manaokubnt. 

The Finance Reports show that about four-fifths of the 
charges ou the collection of the Post-office revenue consisted of 
the cost of distributing letters in the United Kingdom. T remit 
costs two-fifths, and the establishment two-fifths. The main- 
tenance of the post between this country and the ooloutra and 
foreign countries, die inland post in certain colonies, and other 
charges, made up the remaining fifth. These accounts are not 
altogether complete, because the expense of those packets con- 
trolled by the Admiralty is included in the Navy Estimates, 
and cannot be eeporated. 

The principal items of expenditure in 1839 were as follows : 
Salaries and AUmtances. 

Postmaster-general, officers, and clerks in London, £, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin offices, and wages and 
allowances to letter-carriers, messengers, Ac. . , 98,483 

Deputy-postmaster* and agents in Gnat Britain, 

Ireland, and the colonies '• . . * 124,403 

Wages to officers mod letter-carriers in the Twopenny 

Post-office ♦ 43,374 

Special scrvicss and travelling charges & 11,168 

OnafisMi 4 Math, TrmuU Ctoper, mi l%jw mm$ 
fir Sfy Letters. 

Bidmg-wxek and cx| iramra by the Deputy-p^ 

> mGirat Britain abd Ireland ^ . * 102,819 

' ^ Cmwitonmi . , TtoffiF 


Brought forward • * . £.382,187 


Mileage to mail-coaches, wages to moil-guards, and 
other mail-coach expenses • . • , 167,122 

Tolls paid on mail-coaches • . 33,863 

Riding- work aud conveyance of mails in Canada, 

Nova Scotia, and Jamaica . . « . 17,081 

Riding- work of the Twopenny post-office • • 3,198 

Transit postage through foreign countries . * 11,718 

8hip-letter payments . . . , . 10,649 

Packet service expenses, including port-dura • 62,808 

Tradesmen's bills, building and repairs * . 11,326 

Rent of offices, tidies, and taxes • « , 4,143 

Law charges 9,417 

Stationery, printing, advertising, and postage 3,717 

Superannuation allowances, and allowances for 
offices and fees abolished • • • 20,338 

Other payments • . • . . 1,787 


681,239 

£. 

Parliamentary grants • • • 9,932 

Menoi Bridge, Conway Bridge, and Mil- 
ford Road 7,440 

f 17,372 

£. 098,632 

Hie cost of management has increased from about 730,6064 
in 1839, to about 830,0004 in 1840; and in 1839 was greater 
than in 1 838 by 70,0004 The most important item in the in- 
crease is in the trausit of the mails, the cost of which, for Great 
Britain alone, was greater in 1839 by about 34,0004 than in 
1838; and has again advanced by about 33,0004 in 1840. 
The payment for railway conveyance bos increased in that 
period from about 10,0004 to 51,0004* ; while the expense of 
| conveyance by mail-coaches, instead of diminishing as the 
railway charge increased, actually increased with it. Mr. 
Rowland Hill says, " The explanation of this apparent anomaly 
% to be found partly in the establishment of the day-mails, 
but chiefiy in the fact that the opening of the railways, by 
diminishing competition on parallel Hues, has produced an 
augmentation in the chargee for mail conveyance, amounting 
in some instances even to double the previous cost. 0 

The increase in the trancit postage paid to foreign couttfiftoi 
(about 13,0004) has no relation to Penny Postage* anil fee 
charge for conveying the letters of the office itratf (shout 
10,0004) is a mere matter of account, and no real incr ea te df 
expense. Deducting, therefore, these two mao, tofftber fid 
the 33,0004 mentioned above, we have a reminder # 44*0064 
which is probably about the amount of hsemM expenditure 
fairly chargeable on Penny Postage. 'flda ihetaaSOd expend!- 
ture is about 0 per cent on the jtwridite afoottot. Of the whole 
increase of 70,0004 in the e x ypmi* tjftjtoteMtigtb toaili, no 
applicable part is referable {fe'ffiitf MdaeOd rate of postage $ 
though of courae jo fer ae fewfa eraos s in 1 the number of lettete 
ts concerned, Che few in number, must 
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hard forir just credit assigned them. Tb® who)* qutoion ha* 
clearly no farther connexion with the subject of Penny Post- 
age than as it tendf to explain that diminution in the net 
revenue for- which, at the first view, Penny Postage appears 
responsible. Mr. Rowland Hill further remarks " Another 
fact Which partly explains the non-increase of tlie Post-office 
revenue is, that the number of letters which, from not being 
paid in advance, are subject to double postage, has been gra- 
dually diminishing ever since the period of the great reduction* 
In the Outset, the proportion of such letters was about 20 per 
cent; the present proportion is probably about A per cent ; 
•bowing, therefore, a diminution of about 15 per cent, Aa this 
diminution would require, to counterbalance it, an increase of 
15 per cent tn the number of letters (an increase, be it re- 
marked, of at least 30 per cent on the old number), H mani- 
festly forme an important item in the account. It should also 
he remarked that while this change, in combination with the 
increased expenditure referred to above, fully accounts for the 
non-increase in die net revenue, at the some time, seeing that 
this source of diminution is nearly exhausted, it can produce 
no serious effect on the revenue of future years." 


Tut Gbnbual (London) Fost-Owicx. 

The General Post-office in London, if viewed in relation with 
the system of which it is the focus and centre, is one of the 
most interesting establishments in the metropolis. That system, 
directed and conducted within those extensive ranges of apart- 
ments and spacious offices, is so complete in its organisation, 
that if maintains not only the means of communication with 
every part of the habitable globe, but also, when called upon, 
With any individual ifi any part of it, and that with a rapidity 
axid certainty truly admirable. 

The business of the London Post-office has grown up from 
very small beginnings. At first a house of moderate sise was 
found to contain sufficient accommodation for carrying on all 
the busineM. As the business increased, additions were from 
time to time made to the building, and adjoining houses were 
adapted and occupied ; but at length these expedients would 
no longer avail. The establishment outgrew every possibility 
of sufficiently enlarging the premises ; and it became absolutely 
necessary to exchange the confined and incommodious apart- 
ments which had long been occupied in Lombard Street, for a 
building which, being expressly erected for the purpose, should 
afford conveniences tod facilities unattainable in the former 
office. Accordingly, in 1815 an Act of Parliament was passed, 
authorising certain commissioners to make choice of a conve- 
nient site, and to grant compensation to the partiee whom it 
W;ould be necessary to remove, in order to make room for the 
tofr, building. A very considerable time wus expended in this 
preliminary business of clearing and preparing the grouud, so 
fimt the first stone was not laid until May, 1324 j and it was 
«$y on foe 23rd of September, 1820, full 14 yean after the 
pesshjg of foe Act of Parliament just mentioned, that foe new 
foril&itfg was completed and opened for foe transaction of 
bufomto The situation chosen is exceedingly convenient, 
being nearly in foe heart of foe metropolis. The building 
•tomb at foe junctum of St Martin’s-le- Grand with Newgate 
finest, and vary near to St Paul's cathedral. 

The great value of the ground and buildiugs in this populous 
part of foe' city has occasioned foe area upon which tlie New 
Post-office is built to be of very limited extent. The street in 
which foe principal part is placed, is tolerably wide ; but the 
aWes to foe north and Ktttfo,todfoefaack font in Foster Lone, 
am all dowdy beset with houses, , 

Ibe building is about 38* fast long, 130 fret wide, and 64 
‘•♦fit'hifihi it is built externally of Fotihmd « tone, and, with 
of foe ixwcip^ font, is entirely and with- 

* ctofral fo^Jhrmnet or prt* 

door-wayfcsfoe east fond & 






foot wide, divided into a mbte and two aisles, by two rung* 
of six ctftumns s 'fins' 1 cd tu m ns, which have corresponding 
pilasters, am of the Imric order, e du e trae tt d of Portland atone, 
and stand upon pedestals of granite. The centre of foe hall ie 
1 so much higher than the side aisles as to admit of the into* 
tion of windows, by Which it is principally lighted. 4 

Entering from foe principal foebt, the offices bn foe right 
hand are appropriated to foe Receiver-general's, foe Account- 
ant-general's, and the Secretary’s apartments, foe Money-order 
offices, and the London District (hie Twopenny-post) depart- 
ment. On the opposite, or northern side, are the Inland, foeSfaip- 
letter, and the Foreign and Newspaper offices. At the eastern, or 
Farter Lane end of this atfk^ is a staircase leading tofoe Letter- 
bill, Dead, Bfis-sent, and Returned Letter offices. 1 In foe 
eastern front, north of foe centre, is a vestibule where foe letter- 
hags are received, and whence they are despatched from end to 
the mails. The Inland office commuuicates with this vestibule, 
and is 88 feet long, 56 fact wide, and 28 feet high. The 
Letter Carriers' office, which adjoins, ie 103 fact long, 36 wide, 
and 33 high. The letters to and from foe West Indies^ and 
the continent of North America, have an office expressly ap- 
propriated to them, which is likewise on this side of foe build- 
ing. The Comptroller's and Mail-coach offices are also in this 
quarter. 

It might occasion some confusion if the communication 
between the offices in foe northern and southern divisions of the 
building were carried on through the public hall. This dis- 
advantage is obviated by mean# of a tunnel, which runs under 
the boll, in which the letters are conveyed between foe depart- 
ments by foe aid of ingeniously contrived machinery. 

The basement is vaulted, and consequently fire-proof. It 
contains the Armoury and Mail-guards’ room, the servants’ 
offices, and alto an apparatus for warming the building by 
meant of heated air, a patent gas-meter, and a governor for 
regulating the supply of gas to between 700 and 800 Argand 
burners distributed through foe offices and passages. 

The Board-room, which is 37 feet long and 24 fret broad, 
the secretary's rooms and his clerks* offices, are all on the first 
floor, and communicate by long passages with the solicitor's 
offices, and some others of minor importance. The second and 
third stories are occupied by sleeping apartments for the clerks 
of the foreign-letter office, who are obliged to be constantly 
upon the spot to receive the foreign mails, which arrive at all 
hours. 

The London Post-office establishment comprises three prin- 
cipal departments, the Inland office, the Foreign office, and the 
London District (formerly Twopenny-post) office. In con- 
nexion wKh the Inland office is the Ship-letter office, for 
receiving and despatching letters for foe colonies and foreign * 
parts by private trading vessels, foe letters so conveyed bring 
subjected to a less rate of postage than letters transmitted by 
packets in the pay of Government. Letters peering to end 
from foe colonies come, likewise, within the management of 
foe Inland office, in London ; being received in the first in- 
stance at an out-port, generally Falmouth, whence they are 
forwarded by the local postmasters, in foe same manner os 
iuland letters. 

The routine business of foe Inland office isneceasorily divided 
among several departments. The principal of theses besides 
foe Ship-letter office, are* the Bye-letter, foe Dead-fette* the 
Returned-letter, foe Letter-bill, foe Accountsabgeneral's, and 
foe Reoriver-genetal’s offices t foe last of these Mom acts as a 
check upoik foe Postmaster-general, and consequently foe ap- 
pointment of the Reoeiver-genmJ rests notwithfoePbstuiiattr- 
genxslj but with the Lords of foe Treasury. The Re qo hnv- 
general holds his office by patent. 

The head of the Ftot-office ie styled for Pcshnasto |eneiel, 
under whom authority am placed s eB foe Post-offices in foe 
“United Kingdbm and foe bo taint The office** Jefarfly 
Ifilfi by t^ penKM UntB’fo^ laet ft* yeersi ^ft fo etortiwed 
apolitteal one,andfoe hririar taUnfahhce it vtfo a change of 
fohtitoy; TheCemmitom^ Inquiry (dfo Re- 
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post) 1 recommended thattbe uffio* should heuMcjesd by fores' 
psrmanmtcoiimriaeioBert; wndwhiB pawed tbCommosato 
giv« eftet to the imiMuditko, hut tu thrown out by foe 
Lords. When the last return of the toe of die establishment 
nos made, in 183&,fo» mash e r of panel* Mapleysd in the 
London officewne 1337, of which 381 were gsnenbpoet letMe- 
cswia*4g4twupani^pertlettar«csr ri «*and33D oonU-guateU. 
The number of officers in da sbi^lettar office was 8) dead* 
letter. office, Id; foreign oflk% Id; inland office, SO;, two- 
penny post-office, 64. JLo 1831 nod 1833 the chief offiess of 
L o n de n i Dublin! and Btttnbmgh wen re-moddled by the 
Duke of Richmond! then Postmatesr* general. Theaepswte 
office' of Postmaster general for Ireland was abolished : asecro- 
tary at Dublin and at" Edinburgh is chief executive officer for 
the respective countries* 

Oteeatioms coHMsctno with thw Dawrca of Lkttsbs. 

The machinery in daily o p er a t ion in Condon for affording 
the meant of communication with other parts of the United 
Kingdom, could only perform its functions by great energy 
arid activity, and the moet admirable division of labour. On 
a Saturday, when the number considerably exceeds foe average 
of other days, there are not for short of 100,000 letters end as 
many newspapers despatched, and nearly the whole of them are 
received at the General Post-office after Ore o’clock. They are 
collected from about 370 receiving-houses, situated within a 
distance of three mike, and from above 300 others beyond that 
distance, but within a circle of 13 miles of foe General Post- 
office. The letters posted in the outer circle are brought in on 
horseback and In mail-gigs, and those from the inner circle by 
mail-carts, or by the letter-carriers, nearly 800 in number, who 
go with a bell through their respective districts and collect the 
letters which were too late for the receiving-houses, and after- 
wards hurry off with them to the General Post-office. There 
are several branch offices, centrically situated in different parts 
of foe metropolis, which do not close until six, and foe letters 
posted there do not reach the principal office until about twenty 
minutes past six. The boxes at the central office close also at 
six, but a very large number of letters arc received from that 
hour until seven, on payment of Id. ; and a small number from 
that time until lialf-past seven for the fee of to. Thus the greet 
exertions tor effecting the despatch of the mails are crowded 
into the two or three preceding bourn, during which the Inland 
office is a scene of extraordinary bustle and activity. The 
appearance of the large ball through which the public p ass is 
lively and animated beyond description; and those who cannot 
obtain a sight of that which is passing within the inferior, will 
be interested by the scene which is presented without, espe- 
cially at a few minutes before six, when files of newsvendors' 
men and boys are incessantly arriving with their sacks, and foe 
letter-boxes are still more numerously thronged s the mo- 
ment of ©losing foe letter-boxes and newspaper wiudbw (except 
on payment of a fee) is one of tin most bustling scenes of 
London. 


100 persons are ewpkpvd in setting foe letter* end newspapers 
for each of foe 700 pirns for which bags are made up. The 
newspapers merely require to be fooed end sorted* and foe uni- 
form rates of postage, instead of foe complex system of charges 
by dfetmae, have greatly foctitfoted foe, business connected 
ifo the despatch of foe mails. Every letter and newspaper* 
however, p o mes mem than once through foe hands .of the 
sorter*. 

The next operation is that of placing foe aaortsd letters in 
bags, previously to which, however, an account is taken of the 
wupoiti letters, that the postmaster of foe town to which they 
am goiag may be charged with the game. The bags m font 
moled, and delivered into foe custody of the mail- guards. 
Roeh of these guards, of course, takes charge of foe mail-bags 
Tor every post-town through which the mail-coach, with which 
he travels, is to pass ; and, to avoid coofiwiou, be places foe 
whple number of bogs in a large sack, arranging tbmih foe 
inverse order to that in which they are to be delivered. For . 
instance, foe Dover coach takes foe mails for Welling, Dari* 
ford, Rochester, Sittingboum, and Canterbury, as well U for 
foe piece of its ultimate destination. The Dover bag is foOre- 
fove placed in foe bottom of foe saek,~~lhat for Canterbury 
next,— then foe Sittingbouna hag, and so on ; the one for Wei 
ling, which will soonest be wanted, befog placed nearest to the 
mouth of the sack. The coaches which travel to greater <Msr 
tances, and which pass through a groat number of post towns, 
must carry several of them moke, which aw always tfowskd, 
for foe greater convenience of taking out foe begs on arrival alt 
foe different towns. 

At the appointed time, to the very minute, the work is 
finifoed, and, as foe clock strikes eight, foe sacks are dragged 
into foe Post-office yard, and put into fop mails end roati-carti. 
Since so large a bulk of foe correspondence of foe kingdom 
has been conveyed by railway, foe bags have been taken to 
foe vailway stations by omnibuses and nine of fosse vehfoki 
now stand on foe spot whew foe old Edinburgh, the Glasgow, 
the Holyhead, foe Manchester, Liverpool, and other “ crock!' 
mails of foe day once drew up with their gallant teams. The 
total weight of foe newspapers and letters despatched on a Sa- 
turday night, and including the bags, is above eight tons, and 
we should imagine that at least five tone out of tbs eight am 
despatched by railway. Each newspaper weighs, on an ave- 
rage, two ounces, mid newspapers constitute between 80 and 30 
per cent of foe total despatch*, foe letters about 30 percent., 
and foe bags make up the remainder of foe weight 

Before foe recent changes, foe chargeable letters In fof mails 
leaving London were found to weigh only 7 per Cent, of foe 
whole weight of those mails, including foe bags. The 'toted 
weight of the chargeable letters and franks carried by 83 malls 
leaving London was only 2913 lbs. Deducting one-half as foe 
weight of the franks and franked documents, foe weight of gli 
foe chargeable letters was only 14861m, being 334 lb. less 
than the weight which a single mail is able to carry. The 
average weight of foe 33 mails was found to be as follows h* 


Each of foe 100,000 letters is, in the first ihstanee, placed 
with foe eddrom uppermost, and is then stamped by hand at 
foe rate of 300 per minute. When foe letters am stamped, 
they an taken awsy to be assarted Into about twenty diviakjoa, 
on eg many tabks, corresponding with foe tines of road by 
whkhfosy aTOtobescnL In this fix* sorting, allfoes* letters 
pro pl aced toadhn which a* a Intended for the same tine of 
rood, foe ffifibrontbsron being distiegtriibed by wombs* as 
1,2,3, We. ; end psroqtw are employed oeteforasUty 
iog together foe oovrasptmding beeps finite *& fosse tobies in 
aid* tofoeir befog conveyed to other tabks wforo other rott 
torodoyvd, a certain indfoMitoU 

tosaseyfeafoaod brfoitt -foe lefoto ate again oarortedifrrtb 
dMtefo'.gltofoto'ifoM'4har afo dimetod. By i ^ 
of ^ foe wertr Is mwah eiiapliftaf ItweuM, fodmi, 

a* itia npafafhai sa gieatla 
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The inland correepcmdence ii carried by railroads, by four- 
bttiM end two-horse coache* ; by can in Ireland, by single- 
hone carte, on horseback, and foot. 

The number of miles travelled over m England and Scotland 
by the mail-coaches in the following years, was as (allows 

18.14 . . 5,911,006 11837 . . 6,643,217 

1833 . . 6,931,218 1838 . . 7,204,296 

1836 . . 0,233,478 1 1839 . . 7,377,837 

And a parliamentary return, printed 1830, presented the fol 
lowing account of the speed and cost of the mail-coaches • 


Greatest speed travelled per hour 

KneUnd. Ireland. 
Mite*. Mile*. 

io| n 

Scotland 

Mile*. 

10J 

Slowest , , 

e 

6* 

7 

Average speed , , 


8* 

H 

Average mileage for 4-horse mails 

Per gnglbh 
Per mile. mile. 
1W. 2Jd. 

Fn mile 

IK 

Ditto for 2-horse ditto • . ♦ 

. ii 

11 
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Besides the mail-coaches, steam-boats and sailing-pockets are 
used for die conveyance of the mails to Ireland and foreign 
countries. The communication between England and Ireland is 
on four different lines — namely, between Liverpool and Dublin • 
Holyhead and Dublin; Milford Haven and Waterford ; and Port 
Patrick and Donaghadee : between London and Dublin the 
communication is twice a-day. There are jackets for France 
daily ; Belgium thrice a- week ; Rotterdam, Hamburg, Stock- 
holm, Lisbon, Cadis, and Gibraltar weekly ; Malta, Greece, and 
the Ionian Islands twice a-month ; the Leeward Islands and 
Jamaica twice a-month ; Mexico, Huyti, and Cuba monthly ; 
and Madeira, Brazils, and Buenos Ayres monthly. Steam- 
boats are employed between Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
in the communication with France, Belgium, Holland, Ham- 
burg, Sweden, and with Spain, Portugal, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands. The correspondence with India is transmitted by a 
line of fine steamers which sail once a-month for Alexandria. 
The transmission of the India correspondence has been remark- 
ably accelerated within the last few years. Instead of being 
sent by the Cape of Good Hope, a voyage which occupied four 
or five months, letters are now sent through France (under a 
convention with the French Post-office) to Marseilles, and ore 
thence transmitted by steam-boats to Alexandria. Here they 
are ta|sn on the Mohmoudieh Canal to Cairo, and then across 
the desert (where stations and hotels arc established) to Sues. 
From Sues they are conveyed by steam-boats by the Red Sea 
to Bombay. Letters written in Bombay on the 1st of the month 
have been received in London before the mouth had closed, as 
many weeks being occupied in the transit as there wore formerly 
month*. The effect has been to produce a great increase in 
the. number of letters. During the five years preceding the 
establishment of the overland-mail, the average number re- 
ceived said despatched annually was estimated at 300,000 ; 
but fu 1840 the total number conveyed by the new route was 
880,842, being an increase of 126 per cent. In 1839 a line of 
steam-boat* of a superior class was established, under contract 
wi,th the government* between Liverpool and Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia. They sail twkw a-month Orem each port, and hitherto 
have been remarkably successful for the rapidity and regularity 
with which they, have made the voyage— in two instances iff 
only ten days— .thus rendering it possible for a letter to be 
transmitted from Bombay to Hriifkx « id London in less than 
elf weeks. In tbs course probably of 1849 another line of 
ofl^treat steamers will opeu a more rapid eemsmiuieaiion with 
4jle Wfd India Islands, and with South America, and pro- 
lyl 'tans and New Orleans. The arrangement* (hr render* 
communication punctual .and rapid are on 
which has hitherto been tuftnowu. To 
.cfttension of steain-imri^itioii. between 
Jib* Australian colonies rnd tb*l|thmu* of , 
Pnntfo^ tyany wm*m to distant a prospect a* it j 
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appeared a year or two ago. It is calculated that the voyage 
from Falmouth to Sydney tuny he made in 60 days. 

Mail-Coaches— Ma. Paumn'e Inn 

The present system of mad* riu » its origin to Mr. 
Palmer* In 1784 Mr. Primer laid a plan before Mr. Pitt, 
which was adopted by the government, after much opposition 
from the functionaries in the Post-office* A very great im- 
provement in the transmission of the correspondence of the 
country was effected by this plan. 

Mr. Palmer, who was a proprietor of the theatre at Bath, 
observed that the post which left that ci ty on Monday night 
did not deliver its letters in London until two or three o'clock 
in the afternoon of the following Wednesday, and sometimes 
even later ; the letters were then delivered in London at dif- 
ferent times of the day, as each post arrived* On the other 
hand, the Diligence or coach, which left on Monday afternoon, 
arrived in time sufficiently early for the delivery of packets by 
ten o'clock on the Tuesday morning. The charge upon a 
single letter sent by the post from Bath to Loudon was tlien 
only id., and the expense by the Diligence^ for booking, car- 
riage^ and porterage, amounted to 2s. $ but so important was it 
found by the tradesmen of Bath to insure an early delivery uf 
their letters, that not only were they generally willing to incur 
this larger charge by sending their letters in the form of coach 
parcels, but the porters of the iun whence the packets were deli- 
vered were usually stimulated to extra haste by the promise, iu 
that case, of an additional payment, and which promise formed 
part of the direction. 

The slow rate of travelling here mentioned was by no means 
peculiar to the Bath moil. The post of Monday night from 
London reached Norwich, Worcester, or Birmingham, only on 
Wednesday morning, and did not arrive at Exeter until Thurs- 
day morning at nine o'clock. Dr. Cleland, in his ( Statistical 
Accouut of Glasgow, 1 tells os that before the introduction of 
mail-coaclies into that part of the kingdom in 1788, the course 
of post from London to Glasgow was five days, the letters being 
then carried round by Edinburgh. 

Mr. Palmer stated, in the plan presented to Mt. Pitt, that 
“ the mail is generally intrusted to some idle boy without 
character, mounted on a worn-out back, and who, so far from 
being able to defend himself, or escape from a robber, is much 
more likely to lie in league with him and he suggested die 
discontinuance of this horse-post, and the employment of 
coaches, which, in consideration of their liability to attack 
from robbers, should each be provided with an armed man to 
guard them. It formed a part of the proposed improvement 
that the times of departure of the coaches bearing mails from 
places in the country should be so regulated as to insure their 
icarly simultaneous arrival in Loudon at an early hour of the 
morning, and that the whole should quit the metropolis at the 
tame hour in the evening. The first mail-coach upon Mr. 
Palmer's plan left London for Bristol on the evening of the 
2nd of August, 1784. 

When Mr. Palmer presented the first rude sketch of his plan 
to Mr. Pitt, the minister in 1783, with an intimation that he 
was willing to devote his entire time and attention to the car- 
rying it into operation ; that, if he failed, ha should not expect 
a shilling for his services; but that, if he succeeded, he ex- 
pected 2t per cent upon the increase on the net revenue, he 
was told that this remuneration would not be oljepted to ; hut 
though his plans had (bund favour with the sagacious premier, 
the ogpe, as already stated* wgs (hr different with the Poet- 
office authorities, from whom he met with Dm most strenuous 
opposition. The obstacles which hf e nco u ntered am eetJhpth 
in grave * Parliamentary Report*/ and at this % appear In us 
os inormceivable os ««te of ;dn*m*re amusing, Tteport-offio* 
authorities teem then to hpVe bemaeanxbwto put m the drag 
as their successors have been to rewfe* the mails punctual airi 
rapid. v of the ft*"?"* Mir, Hodgson, “did not e** why 
the post sbould bethe iWiftoteotmrejaocew .-This 

was in 1997. Mr.dtoper, mother feuthnmn itepbful in 
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the Post-off^ declared that “the port cannot travel with the 
tame expedition as chataas and diligences do, on account of 
the b usin ess accessary to be done at die office in each town 
through winch it panes and he objected to coaches as tra- 
velling too fart. Mr* Palmer proposed to allow the guard a 
quarter of an hour at the different post-towns; but this was not 
enough in Mr. Draper's opinion, end half an hour would he 
required in many plicae. Mr. Patau's theory of accelerating 
the mails appealed worthless in the eyes of Mr. Hodgson, be- 
cause it wee founded on an “ impossibility, ** which consisted 
in supposing "that the Bath msal could he brought to London 
in 16 or IS hours.** 

Mr. Palmer was not well treated by the ministry of the day. 
He had been indefatigable in promoting general improvements 
in the management of the Post-office system. In 1767 the 
mails were, generally speaking, conveyed in one-half the pre- 
vious time; in many cases in one-third of the previous time} 
and in some of the croes-posts in one-fourth. Posts were esta- 
blished daily to above 500 places which had before only re- 
ceived them thrice a-week. From 1703 to 1797 the revenne 
of the department had risen from 391,508/. to 511,833/. In- 
stead, however, of receiving the per centage on the surplus net 
revenue beyond 240,000/., for which he .bad stipulated, an 
annuity of 3000/. was settled upon him. 

Accblbhatkon op Cohueipondkkcb by ran Railways. 

The acceleration of the mails since the great lines of railway 
Hare been opened has effected as great a change in the despatch 
of letters as sixty years ago was occasioned by Mr. Palmer's 
improvements. 

The north of England, die whole of Scotland, and the greater 
part of Ireland, with parts of Wales, are connected with London 
by means of the Birmingham Railway ; and four out of the 
nine omnibuses or Post-office accelerators which proceed from 
the General Post-office to the railway stations are loaded with 
the correspondence for the above-mentioned parts of the country 
and for Birmingham and intermediate and collateral places ; 
three proceed the station of the South-Western Railway, with 
the correspondence for all parts of Hants and the western coun- 
ties ; and the correspondence for Bristol and intermediate and 
surrounding places, also for South Wales and the south of Ire- 
land, is conveyed in two omnibuses to the station of the Great 
Western Railway at Paddington. The accelerators in con- 
nexion with the Birmingham Railway proceed to the Button- 
square station, which they reach in about 18 minutes, and are 
driven into a part of the premises uot accessible to the public, 
each being attended by a mail-guard, seated inside. The rail- 
way servants immediately carry the large sacks to a huge- 
looking machine, which, with au accompanying tender, is the 
last of a long train of carriages. * This caravan is the Railway 
Post-office. In 10 or 12 minutes the omnibuses are emptied 
of their contents, and the train of carriages is then wound up 
to the station at Camden Town, where the engine is attached. 

Tbi Railway Post-offics. 

The Railway Post-office travels on the northern chain of rail- 
roads, the letter-bags on the Great Western and South-Western 
lines being convoyed in a mail tender in the care of a guard. 
The Railway Post-office is a carriage 16 fort long, seven 
and a half feet wide, and six and a half feet high, oml is fitted 
tip a* a sorting-mom, with counters and desks, and tiers of 
neatly-labelled boxes or pigeon-holes. While the train is 
movfcg aft 6 late which occasionally exceeds 30 miles an 
hour, two nierks are engaged in sorting letters and arrtijging 
kft*r4*g»; end wttiW maintaining the same speed, letter-hags 
belongmf td towns «n er near the line ere taken rip by an in- 
genuses rhililrgictj which is the invention of Mr. Ramsey, of 
tub 'Oauerea Prttfi office. The bags to be tafejia up are tang 
upon a haem does itpsa the Bnifr and o n b ri ng detadhsdlhrth 
ft «ft* tMftfltow%ftn Me* art tpmt'Mt tan ft* 
«smtiSrt"ef tft* lillfffit Thsir offios ' whfifetfcs knas4» bedb* 
IfiffiaMl'saejRhq^lF'ffiisj^wd hsrta the send. The 1 Jrijffitehqg 09' 


taken np is opened, end its contents sorted. Thus a bag taken 
dp aft Watford may contain letter* for Brighton Bustard, or 
for other places northward. Those lotion are distributed in 
the boxes labelled with the names of the towns for which 
they are destined, before reaching which the letter* are col- 
lected and pat into the proper, bag, which is loft while at full 
speed at many of the stations. If the engine did not stand in 
need of a supply of water, and passenger* wore not Having 
the line at tire different towns, (he Post-office business would 
scarcely require any stoppages. The time allowed is only three 
minutes at some of (he stations; aft some five, and at others 
ten minutes are allowed : but at Birmingham, which is so 
important a central point, the train stop* half an hour. 

The correspondence for Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Ro- 
therham, Sheffield, Leeds, Hull, York, Darlington, and for the 
districts which surround each of these places; also for Edin- 
burgh and the east of Scotland, with the intermediate places, xs 
detached at Rugby, 82 miles from Euston-equarestation; the linse 
of railway foam thence being opened to Darlington, 204 miles 
from Loudon, which Is reached by a quarter-past nine In tbs 
rnomiug, or 12} hours after leaving London. This great 
north-eastern line has various branches, there being one to Note 
Hngham, one to Sheffield, one to Leeds, and ons to Hult. 
The letter-bags are under the care of guards, who leave and toko 
up bags only where the train stops. 

The Railway Post-office, with tlie clerks, continues its route 
to Birmingham ; thence by the Graud Junction Railway to the 
Chester and Crewe branch, where part of the Irish correspond- 
ence is detached, and conveyed by the latter railway. At Ptirk- 
side, which is ou the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, tha 
correspondence for those two places is detached. The line north- 
ward is continued by the North Union Railway to Preston, and 
thence by the Preston and Lancaster Railway to Lancaster, dflte 
tant 241 miles from London, and which is readied in eleven hours 
and a half, or before 9 o'clock in the morning. The clerks are 
ocoupied during the whole night in taking up and delivering 
bags, and in sorting their contents. At 10 stations the bags 
are dropped or taken up by means of the bag-appuratus; aft 
two this is effected by hand without stopping; and at 19 
others the train stops. The number of stations betweeu London 
and Lancaster is 31. The distance between these Sta- 
tions averages about eight miles ; one station Is 16 miles 
distant from any other, and one is ouly three miles and a 
quarter. Every 20 minutes therefore, on an average, bags 
are to be left and taken up, and extraordinary care and vigi- 
lance must be required to perform all the necessary operations, 
and, under such circumstances, without failure and error* The 
number of clerks employed in die department of the Railway 
Post-office is 19. Eight work between London and Bir- 
mingham, and 10 betweeu Birmingham and Lancaster. The 
night-work is performed by 12 clerks ; but ths correspon- 
dence by the day-mails uot being so heavy, the services of six 
clerks only ate required. Bags are made up in the ntghft- 
^ffice for above 50 different towns, and in the day-office for 
about 40* The grass number of bags received in 
by both offices is nearly 600, containing on an avenge 
about 20,000 letters. The distance between London OmT 
Lancaster is performed in nine boors and a quarter, cxchi 
rive of stoppages. The railway here terminates, and the letter* 
bags for Glasgow and the west of Scotland and intennedfoiif 
peaces, and for the north of Ireland, are conveyed 
caster bv the mail* coaches. 

The primAph by which theehMf* for com^ftf ft. fiftOr ' 
fay ft. distant railway* (tumid be detortftuft'fttalta* M 
flat tuny diSicuU confident ion*. TfU i ftjw d l ;«£.**|rftol 
tarntod ft the neceerar, buildftp, «#■** to«ft#o.,for ft. 
,*m«yr «nd tight good* traflto, wait « ft « H>rt >* # '*ad *Uta- 
aaww» Brad* for* returner frrittw|im rnA ; mpi»Uom 
amount of eiz ptr cent., to wbftfc*U| add* emt, war 

added for wm radtowr. The Juft ftu» tfotohwd wee tort* 
dirided fay the —ft«r ttMpttmmKj retired fay fttPtofo 
•S.% awl ft* omm ftf-ttfp apte *uMirid*d, ** *r tor 
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appot&m to fo* PwN> 8 §^ that part only of die eXgMftsa which 
•HftOffiffi 4# conveying the gross weight taken on its account, 
Sta drifonSitifm befog made on the avenge weight of a passan* 
gar tain, exclusive of the engine and tender* Tlie railway 
mmpoxfim appear to have acted Hi tC liberal spirit in coming 
to this arrangement, the result of which is that the Post-effica 
pays only for the weight of its own carriage and contents. The 
weight of the Railway Post-office* with the tender, bags, clerks, 
4c., is stated by Hr. Whishaw, in his Work on Railways, to be 
above nine tons. 

In a few years the transmission of the mails by the railways 
will have become so general, that scarcely a single mail-coach 
will be required from London. In 1837 there were 37 which 
left nightly, travelling above 5500 miles in the aggregate before 
Stay reached their respective destinations. It is impossible to 
have witnessed their disappearance one by one without a feel* 
fog of regret. There are but 10 now left, two of which are 
only pair-horse mails; and several mails will be superseded 
before the summer of 184! is over. The number of miles tra- 
velled by the direct and cr am ro ad mails, in 1837, was up- 
wards of 7,377,009— a distance nearly equal to a journey 
round the globe on every week-day in die year. 

Post-Office Dispatch in 1760. 

Seventy years ago the communication by post with the prin- 
cipal towns of England was only twice or three times a- week, 
raid with many places was not so frequent. Saturday was the 
great post-day, mails being on that day made up (hr all parts 
of England, 8 oetiand, and Ireland j but “ the poet goes every 
day to those places where the court resides, ss also to the se- 
veral stations and rendesvous of his Majesty's fleet, as the 
Downs and Spithead; and to Tonbridge during the season for 
dftnking the waters*” This was in 1768. In the olden time, 
if we may apply that term to a period almost within the ro- 
coUeothm of persons now living, the post went out daily to the 
place where the flubionables of the last century were accus- 
tomed to MMxrt; while to Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, and all our great cities, three times a- week was 
considered sufficiently frequent. Let the trader imagine, if 
possibU, that these towns in the present day had only a post- 
office communication with Loudon thrice a-wsek instead of 
twice a-day, and that Bath and Tunbridge had their daily 
post; and it will he felt bow great are the changes which have 
taken place in our social and commercial intercourse since the 
commencement of the reign of George 111. The acoount from 
wbieb we quote says j— L etters are received from all parts of 
England and Scotland (except Wales) every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday 5 from Wales every Monday and Friday 5 
and from Kent and the Downs every day.” 


By the rodent taMbHsfonent of morning ntal foktto am 
sent to bust parts of flic country twice a^day, or IE times 
a-week. Thus, a letter from ’Brighton, addressed to a person 
in Yorkshire, is nrt delayed 14 boon in London, but is hurried 
on to its destination two or three hems after it roaches flic 
General Post-office. A merchant 4t Liverpool nleo’raoeivesflw 
letters which arrive every morning in London by the foreign 
mails without that injurious delay Which took place only two or 
throe years ago. The change arms out of the accelerated speed 
of railway conveyance, which made delays fcppear monstro u s 
which were formerly little thought of. When the mail-coach 
was 24 hours in travelling from London to Liverpool, a delay 
of 15 hours Hi London was lit tie more than one-half the time 
occupied by the journey ; but when the same distance aunt 
to be performed in about nine hours, then the disproportion ap- 
peared so great as to require an immediate alteration $ and at 
present letters, instead of lyfog in the General Post-office all 
day, are despatched by the morning mails, and roach places 
above 300 miles distant from London before tbe hour at which 
they would formerly have been sent off by the night mails. 
The morning mails nre of course available to at well as from 
London. The greater frequency and despatch in the trans- 
mission and delivery of letters are justly regarded among the 
most efficient means of promoting increased correspondence. 
The statements previously given prove this; and reference 
might also be made to the groat increase of correspondence 
which took place between Liverpool and Manchester after the 
opening of the railroad between those two towns, and the more 
frequent despatch of letters from each place. 

SacoNDABY Distribution of Letters. 


At the present time the following, considering posts furmsrly 
called Penny-posts, “ Fifth* clause posts,”* and sub-offices as 
post-offices, may bo taken to be about the numbers : — 



Post office*. 

SubeoflieH. PeanV’pOtita. 

Total 

England . 

• 650 

190 

1090 

1930 

Scotland • 

. 230 

105 

230 

555 

Ireland . 

. 330 

105 

200 

63$ 


Every past-office in the United Kingdom has direct com- 
munication respectively with the chief offices in Loudon, Dub- 
lin, and Edinburgh. 

The total number of persons employed in the business of 
the Post-office in England is stated, in the 18th Report of the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry (made in March, 1839), 
to amount to 4905. Of these, 3059 persons were officially en- 
trusted with the receipt and delivery of letters in England, 
and were exclusive of the persons employed in London, and of 
563 deputy postmasters in the country. 


Post-Office Despatch in 1841. 

By means of the extraordinary facilities of despatch afforded 
jw raUwayi, a letter written in London at six o'clock in 
fig tronfog is wad at the breakfast-table next morning at L*ih 
yiW tailes distant. Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
wr rowfoefl in 24 hours, Belfast in 23 ; and other places in a 
■naei of ^me which is so inconceivably quick that some time 
win riant Isribra our ideas become accustomed to such a 
tapuT taqdt of Intercourse. It is quite possible, iu a case of 
etMfclncy, ft* * tataobanta* Birmingham to write to his cor- 
rosjfendenf at LSvoiJioqI in the afternoon and receive a com- 
munication fo ffiply the mm night, foe distance, which is 
above 300 miles, befog tmvtrsed between half-past two ami a 
warier before twelve, and anhhur bring allowed at Liverpool. 
Jjfcfoa rirtfaary rata of accefem&m, prior to Jtfr. Palmer's 
«folHbefog adopted, aletter Afowtdtad from Loudon on Mon- 
oV*MM*ta*rbf ^^tateWat 
** next meriting, frW M 


foe next motfotg, Wirid 

A l*t» ma/WT* written 
4*jr, «ad an mW* to ftMMI foam 




The duty of tin London General PMt-offlee io tin receipt 
of letter. court*, in unloading tin mail. Mid delivering tin 
letteM, tint i. to Mjr — 1, in opening the haga, of which then 
■re 700, Hid in checking the deputy -po.hm.ter "a eocounte for 
unpaid letter., one peieon examining a hag in one minute and 
a.Wf; 3, .orting into dtrtiict. ; 3, telling, that ie, making out 
WDa again* turj letttr*carm?; 4, delivering; tin letter- 
earner, return by e cretaia time, and pay tin mono, (dunged 
agMB* them to the B«ceiver<geneni. 

FMhna of tin letter., at they hare nlidergon i tin pro can 
«d otamping and examination, an, ftom then to time, de- 
lhreatd to lettm- carrier., who ei* Mpbj* in tin eleorting of 
them, which in tin tint pteoe le tofeotod into tonot 14 gtand 
diiiifon. ; iSMedietei, efowwhidhtintottmeaetokanhpotinr 
lettn t w ine, who tort tinea to dfcrMtnetonmpondhwWifo 
tire dMeteaf atonal deUne,.' hHte pengrtot rftfcfo koettaw 
thelMteMonoeedtoeeaaS jwndoto fettdh* Mb am wo 

tooi to e— t of entity.**, to t* M -*■ m of inFilM>ft 

tethatito akd et k . t to to p nede aw than dttotofoti'tofotoeo 

_ . » » ** 1 * * *t 
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P«w*kA teg dirt* i*, «4 sstaMAy retold by tee 

tobM *** «Lfc* 

rtrtM tea amount of Mi foiling to titedtaek-etote, to mate** 
it corresponds with to* teiW ticket* Hb caerkrstemest 
out in order to deliver tee letters; and in order to expedite 
** bo * J “ IB «» much o» pawibk, * plan vee tel put in 
operation when r , N«r Fert'offimwis evened lot Mnin 
Tliooo letter-carriers whose walk* areata emideiabk distance 
torn the office* taka their nations In carriages built something 
in the ten of an omnibus and are conveyed aa near ae pas- 
sible tp the scene of their duties. The poebam are packed in 
tee carriage* alter die same principle adopted In placing the 
mai!*bags in the aaofc ; the man who haa the greatest dietetic* 
to go get* flirt into the carriage, while he who ia to quit it the 
earliest gete in the last. By aaeana of tee omnibuses tee i> 
much lea* difference than formerly between the time of delivering 
lefiteas at the near end the more distent parte of the town; 
while the greater convenience afforded by the enUiged apaoe 
and weU-conrideied arr a n gem ents of the new office has oc- 
casioned the earring and other preliminaries to be got through 
in much k*> time than formerly. A few years ago there were 
three classes of letter-carriers, Foreign, General, end Two- 
penny ; hut die former are no longer a distinct class, and them 
is a tendency to render the services of the remainder available 
for the general services connected with the delivery of letters; 
and letters which arrive by the day-moils are delivered by the 
carriers employed in the London District (late Twopenny-post) 
department 

Tub London District Post (roiuoair the Twopomny 
1'ovt). 

In 1683 a metropolitan Penny-post wos set up, the history 
of which is given at length in the ‘ Ninth Report of the Com- 
missioners of Post-office Inquiry.' In a report of the Post- 
masters-genera) to the Lord High Treasurer, in 1702, they 
■ay,— “ In obedience to your lordships order of reference of 
Mr. William Dowckra’s petition, we have considered of the 
allegations therein contained, and do humbly acquaint your 
lordship ihat we are informed your petitioner was the person 
who did first set up aPenny-post ; and that it being thought to 
interfere with the power granted by parliament to the Post- 
master-general, a suit was commenced against him by the 
order of the late King Junes, then Duke of York, whereupon 
there was a trial at the King's Bench bar, and a verdict given 
against him, and damages found ; and that soon alter the 
Revolution, the petitioner did apply himself to tlie House of 
Commons for some consideration of his case) and after exa- 
mination thereof, the House came to a resolution that the peti- 
tion and case of Mr. William Dowcknt, merchant, in relation 
to the Penny-post office, be humbly represe n te d and com- 
mended to his Majesty ten this House, to relieve him therein, 
as to his great wisdom and justice shall be meet/' Mr. 
Dowckra, on ibis recommendation, received a pension of 5004 
per anhum, for seven years from 1691, and afterwards for three 
yean longer. In 1907 he waa made Comptroller of the Penny- 
port; but it would appear that hie enterprise in starting the 
post was better than his management of it, for ha was drsmhasd 
In 1700, in consequence of complaints against him. The 
complaints art forth that “Bee hath removed the general 
Ptoritay-post ten Contfc&l, apikpe ***** proper, being near the 
'Change, and hi die heart of the catty, to a more remote place 
altogether improper, whereby the m wangrw* walks aw altered 
ten one to two bourns, sp that letters are thereby delayed 
some hours, to the great hindrance ofbu«na«*o& fotigtteto 
the |iiw mssteng m> *»* 100/. charges to His M* forty# At 
hie homo hr hit own convenience Mm fn Ms fh Mg 4* 

•m km p wm v*r ** •* I**** #*•» # 

nooncL white, wto they warn takamdsd hhffiiwssWteUi 

.awBlnyte ft* tyf rnm+t mtk * » mm fey 

porters m timeitty, awl eastern end watermen into tee Stetuafoy^ 

aw* fftwlli O* m * *a fa* *W«h i. «m* tana* 
teadflHm hrlHhft then castomiv ar g s ffi i t Aik 


rnt-mmy tow tend ffiedgfr jfm 
artlyate ersmeysffieetejr,* O&tet aartfoktote 
bias with apntog end doteferiag kttem, ten. ^ 

If rv Pwey art up a private pert in 1700, ante the name* 
the Hatfjfouny Carriage; and a p pointed motiving bouses and 
to collect wad dtever lrttort for hire wRhm tbs city of 

„ _nad Westminster. Bnttiris attempt was 

s up p r ansd 1 9 dm F s rt rt fc s aatheritia 
The O ommhsi en am of Port-affies Inquiry stated to* tea 
regulations under which letters were conveyed by the Penny# 
pert sennet be clearly —ousted teem the rented* of tfcede* 
pertinent No Barit appease to have been a ssigne d to the 
weight* the paaeek and pa ck et s, aUhaagh it was required 
that they should net exceed 104 In value, ten which it may 
be infoned that tee offiee was held tospeostid* to te amount 
for their sate delivery. The eouveyeuee of parcels continued 
down to 1705, when it was snaeted by tea 5 Geo. Iff. o. AA, 
that no pMkst exceeding the weight of few ownuax should be 
carried by dm Penny-port, uaka it had Aral pawed of was In- 
tended to pass by the Ganseel-post 
From the first establishment of the Penny-post down to the 
year 1794, the postage was paid in advanoe. The delivery af 
letters was originally confined to the ally of London, Soerth* 
wark, and Westminster ; but it was extended to tho towns aud 
villages round London on tee application of the inhabitants, 
who voluntarily agreed to pay an additional penny on the 
receipt of their letters. This add itio na l penny waa for some 
time a perquisite of the messengers ; but, from 1687, it wee 
carried to the account of tee revenue* 

The charge of this additional penny was not authorised by 
law till 1727. In an account of the M gross and neat produce 
of the second penny by the letters taken in by the several 
receivers of the Penny-post office in London, which were directed 
and delivered to suudry persons in the country,” the gross pro- 
duce in 1087 is stated at 3201. ; In 1090, as 014/. ; in 109% as 
338/. f In 1700, it was 3584 ; and in 1702, 3614 
The Penny-port became a Twopenny-post in 1001, under the 
41 Geo. III. c. 7, and io 1805 the postage on letters delivered 
beyond the limits of tee eity of London, Southwark, and West- 
minster, was advanced to threepence. In 1831 thalrpiaadarias 
of the Twopenny-post were extended to include aU pSaew 
within three miles of the General Post-office; and, b» 1833, the 
boundaries of the Threepenny-post were extended to places not 
exceeding 12 miles. 

The above districts are not now distinguished in any respect 
from other parts of the country, except by the frequency of ool- 
leetion and delivery of letters, aud tea service foaming a distinct 
department of the General Port-office. * 

Since the commencement of tee present century- *4hat 1% 
from the time teat tire Peunytpost waa converted into A Two- 
penny-poet— the groes annual receipts of tee establishment 
have been gradually augmented from 54,8934 to 120,001/4 
which was the amount ter the year ended Ate January, 1817. 
The charges for eolkotion on this latter sum amounted to 
47,4054 In 1839 the grow produce was 137,0414, aud the 
charges of cellection 02^514, lsaving a net revenue of 74,7944 
Assuming tee increase of letters to continue for another psnr it 
the saute sate as IS4U» tee grate menu* of foie department *jj| 
be equal to what it was before the uniform rates 
came Into operation. In 1837 there were 209 Twoprnmtyjmk 
receiving bouses within tea teiae-mik bomakry, aad^Ml 
withiq $e tbtospenny-post boundary. The fctep** ef^tikb 
caivfrf kpteagw teopbeepets ; teay used te h» f fdi l A rttirt Bi l 
to tea number of ktters received j h* tetfftortrAW^id 

^uMhJrtasrdkg to tes^dnty pa* fortned* fiteMrt. dhffirtjtot 
gtos af tema mart navaisnte aiRisayjnadL aalow^uefi/L 

Mmjmm 

UN* JiMridt «hitl» fer > wwhtoai— A OmAW. Tkt 
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boon; and the average period between the receipt and delivery and the expewe of tbe cart*, an defrayed by the contractor, 

of a letter wee about 5}houn* Tbere were six deliveries daily, who undertake* to convey tbc hags at tbe rate of eight mile* an 

at 8, 10, and 12 o’clock, a.k. s and 3, ft, and 7 o’clock, pa, hour. The total anmnasd ftf this iervice in 1836 was 4W7/. The 

thi collection* beSof made from tbe different receiving-house* Commisriooets offimt-afftae Inquiry suggaMad that, In wanjr 

two hours before each delivery, with the exception t*f that for cases, die short stages and omnibuses running in and around 

tbe first, which was made at eight tbe previous evening. From London could be more efficiently and cheaply eaployrd fbr tbe 

two o'clock till five, a period when the number of letters posted purpose of conveying the letter-bags; and in a few cases contracts 

is probably greater than at any other time, there was nodelivery ; have been entered into with tbe jffDjrietors of these vehicles, 

and the lost collection of letters was made at five o'clock, The rate of postage previous to January, 1840, averaged 2|& 
whilst letters from the Genersl-poet reeeiviug-housee were not within the London district; at present the postage of each let- 

collected till six. The Commissioners proposed that the de- ter overages about 1 jd., and tbe gross revenue already equals 

liveries should in future be every second boor, from eight A.u. that of the year 163ft. Tbe grom receipts in 163ft (the last 

until eight r.M. ; the collections to be made at tbe same hours, complete year under the old raise) was 118,000/., and the gross 

vis., at ft, 10, and 12, a.m., and 2, 4, 0, and 8, r.M. This re- revenue for 1840 (the first complete year under the new system) 

commendation was earned iuto effect on the 14th of November, was 104,000/., showing a deficiency of only 14,000/., or 13 per 

1838; and the inhabitants of the metropolis ora now enjoying cent In February, March, and April, of 1841, compared 

the benefit of the Commissioners' suggestion. Mr. Rowland with tbe same months in the previous year, the rate of increase 

Hill, in his pamphlet oil 1 Post-office Reform,’ proposed a plan was 14 per cent. $ so that before June, 1842, tbere is every pros- 

by which the interchange of letters in the metropolitan district pect of the complete restoration of the gross revenue of this 

would liave been still further accelerated. Instead of treating department Although the facilities of correspondence withiu 

such an enormous place as London as one town, he would sub- the London district have been so much increased since 1835, 

divide it into a certain number of districts, for the purpose of die net revenue of 1840 is only 12,000/. less than in the 

facilitating intercourse between the different parts. The riding former year. 

work of the Penny-post office is now provided for, under con- The following is a return of the number of letters trans- 
tract, at an expense of 7jtL per double mile for the horse-posts, mitted through the London Distbict Post : — 

and 7Jd. for mail-carts. The wages of the riders aurl drivers, 

Return of the Number of Letters which lmve passed through the London District Post (exclusive of all General Post Letters) 

for the iwriods following 


1639. 


Total Number of Letters far fbar 

Total. 

weeks, ended 1 Jan , 1839 . . 

„ four weeks, ended 90 Jan., 1 839 

970,953 

1,087,858 

„ tee weeks, ended 19 Fell. „ 

679,748 

•• 4 May „ 

677,971 

i» ii Nov. „ 

610.098 


The above Return* tie til that ran be Air- 
idahed for 1889, and those an partly taken 
front the Returns dated 18th March, 1940, 
and from some weekly accounts that wen 
kept in May and November, 1889. 




Faqiutibs fob Tmawsmittinci bm am* Rums ov Monet. 

We cannot leave die subject of Post-office management 
without adverting to the facilities afforded by tbe Money-order 
department of the Post-office to tbe labouring classes, for the 
transmission of small sums, and which are the means in many 
cases oteaving their earnings from waste, and of preserving their 
fiunilies in comfort while oompelled to work at a distance from 
lipme. Three or four years ago a commission of ft per cent. 
Was charged on the transmission of sums under ft/. 5s., but it 
«*» acauffitfy to enclose the order m another sheet, which ran- 
fiffiefi it liable to double postage. To send Ufa, to au individual 
residing 180 miles from Loudon, could not have been neeant- 
jdisked at* be* cost than 2s. 2d. Afterwards the order was 
given on a sheet of letter-paper, and only a single postage way 
neeerairy. Next the commission was reduced to a fixed charge 
ef Is. M for auras exceeding 2/. and not exceeding 54, and 
to fid* for all sums hot exceeding 2/.; and in November, 1640, 
the charges for the same amounts wera reduced from UGrf. to 
fid, end from fid. to fid.; and «0y cum ante 4fie. may now be 
fiftt to the fhrtbsst earner iff tha t&ttri It is 

Mraoplhlc to observe the parties who avail fhim#1tii of these 
SiWHe s , without heSngatwtdh trith dw very b e n e ficia l popular 
I fla yw i r whiA may ho produced fry a pA Be tfifiltffitow like 
jlfc f la td fi b* Tha immtiim, by which* snffiRftum may 


be transmitted from Loudon to any part of the United King- 
dom, or from thence to London, or from one post-town to 
another— is so simple, os to occasion little surprise that the 
reduction of postage and commission should, in two years, have 
led to on increase of fourteen-fold in the sums transmitted from 
London. Persons applying at the Money-order office, General 
Post-office, or at the several Branch offices in different parts of 
Loudon, obtain au order payable by the postmaster of the post- 
town nearest to which tlie person resides to whom the order is 
sent. The order does not bear the name either of the person 
who sends or the peraon who is to receive the money, hot tha 
postmaster, to whom it is addressed, is informed of thrae par- 
ticulars by a letter of advice. With this precaution nothing 
can be safer or more economical than this mode of transmitting 
small some. Letters containing cash map he registered on pay- 
ment of la. The following 2* a return of the amount ofMoney- 
orders issued In London, and of the poundage received ffaeeeeo* 
in each of the three months ending the fith day of February, 
lftftft, 184% and 1841 ; also a return of the amount of Mousy* 
orduri paid in London in each of the same three month*:—' 
Months ending famed. !WhW** Mi 

fith Feb. 1838 . mm .m u * * mm 

„ 1840 . MN, . *83»fi . 1,1*1 

„ 1841 o**MM .215/3 8 Wjm 










commercial ’Intercourse with china 


Tiif acquaintance of Furoje'tm with the name of 1 mm can 
not be Iroced further lwuk than the Mat edi nun penal lhe 
names Tinner and Stun* win brought from Indi i i \ tin M in 
donttUi Greek*, from whimt also the modtrti <hM p mt not 
China came to us through tht Poitugm.se Sim i (tl * < uiutiy 
of the Sereo; was a name mod to designate tin nmiitrv wl h 
produced the silk that r urn oiuKud from tin north oi ( him 
and hy the same route* ami it i muu mint junod « to i «Ih 
designation ot or Kit n, whu.Ii Ik Ion., I t i tril « it 

r irlars who were in piss * muu ot tit not li ru j).ut ol 
China fiom the umt ‘>17 t > 1 12b and had ixtuiih d tlitii 1 1 n 
queati westward t > Cash gar * 

The discow rv of flu usi of ailk was due to tin Cl oust a 
fact w 1m h is uflirnn d h\ tin lr own lust > nn. VIUi sill win 
know n in 1 urope, wt lit a\ Imditrcjic iti d in nuii'fi u 
sonn leniott ))itt whrh wr hubs ijun tlx tn 1 i nM in 1 is 
tin riuntr> of flu Tl n n or Sum uid u» Strut, m *lu 
country ol the Strts Fom hundred uhh afttr > Ik w nkn >wu 
in I nr »pe it d is it it ftppt u tint tin culture t t tin silk u nn 
and llit uni uf u tin# ol all hil Incn inti lu I Mitt n t 
India, frth mtli »r >1 thr Jirqlus eft'n h in Him ui St i 
imntiou* nlk hi Alildiar not is it itm ] r In In! at in 
article brougl < ihitlici frmi < mntrus firth i to tin t is' Rut 
m sjm ik m ol tin < out tn it 4 nt Thinu lu siit<* tint i>«n 
both t! e i iw in itu ml and ui i ml intuit d article wen ul fluid 
“Tht pie em menu m th « rupu t suis I)r Niiuoit ‘ h hi ill 
due to the minx e ciuntrv , hr n >tw ithduuding th it a*I the 
ballons of the bast and mam in Furupe, n nv held tin insect 
and weivethe fihru ( hma is s'lll tin i un*ry of sill the 
greatest quantii> is s«i!l produced then, and nt the lxst quality 
it is thegeueial ch thing ol the mtiori and its snpf i abundant e 
still allows a \ast exp irtution to all the i uunlncJt oi tlie lust, 
and to Rurope ihw If ' f 

Neithir Hit id* Ins mr auv Greek writer of tin jienod of the 
Persian empire make** any mention of the bilk worm, or silk, or 
silk stuffs , nor do the names of Nencx or the Si ics occur m 
then writings Neierthelew tliey speak uf rich Mid rosflj 
44 Med an robes," worn hi tbe great prison igrs uf tin Pemau 
empire, which, from thetr desert pfnms may line hern wholly 
or in part of «alk Ttaw Median robes are mentioned as a 
peculiar description of vestments dtstingmsi ed hy their lustre 
-Hind by tbe play, the vmety, and the magnificence of their 
colours— from all the vestments used among the Greeks Thu 
conjecture may be considered established by the testimony of 
Proeopitss, who, long alter, when speaking of the introduction 
of silk into Europe, expressly states that “ the mites which 
were formerly called Median by the G ieeks ore uow culled 
silken/* 

The Hist Greek author who mentions the silk-worm is Aris- 
totle, hi his ‘Natural History* (v. 14* He mokes no men- 
tion of the country from which the sill came ; and bis state- 
ment that this suGdsnce {bomkyk m he calls it; was unrolled 
and spun, and that this was first dune in die island of Cos, has 
led some tolhwk that he spoke of a product of that island. But 
when we consider that Aristotle was kept informed of all the 
discoveries made w natural history during the conquests of 
Alexander, it is for mom probable that he had in view an 
oriental product Accordingly, Flitrjr (si *4), who copies 
this pdfifeigt, speaks of the substance Honed 1j||jhis authority 

* Vincent's IHsesrtstftm ©a foe Seres, see I. 

f for rismfrMlmd foe Ptonphw, sad fats Df sss itiHsn an foe 

dsssfc see. 4 m4 «. 


as* Assxriau silk, and in cvplaining th* passage he says 
fhal th< bilk came from \s»yna, and wiu worktd up by the 
(ottk uomtii \\ it li u g nd 1 » bn mention 1 1 Assyna in par- 
ticular flm nxnu was, like Mtdia used in i somewhat \aguc 
and null tinm stu i 

I thus i| p ir> j 1 fob tint silk was u»«d in Western Asia 
hfUm it \ in k iow it t Hi, (tut ks tui l that it was in useumnng 
1m (uttk hni. Inf u th \ kutu win nit tin substAiict came. 
It u u i i in I t 1 lu u iln 1 1 m t ii tin U unanu had. any 

nt rut iti n d in tit it m t t unit i \ fi in which ulk came, or 

Mint! ti< ui u ei iu w hit ii it w is pvdiuttl 1 litis \ irgll 

f ft enj ii 1 I mu, pibis tint ilu Su«s undid tlie silk fioui 

It u i *■ wl i li in ij It i diMtoiti in of ilu J iu i hut tht Ailk worm 

w is li 1 on h ivt** tl it nin\ lx tint li lui l luurd ol silk, the 

jrtdinttl i sill wt rin, Is ui), n Unfed from tin trus in the 
1 lists is it infill 1 1 done now m muu of tht, furcita of 
North Vnuru i 

I>» n\tus ilu g< igruplui, also mipposel it to be a vege- 
1 1 ) 1 pn lu t N i out win n ids Ins desuiption ion doubt 
tint 1 « ltd s ribuig silk, mid n it t tt n — 

N i 11 cKa urn bertU tht dial u it It ml 

Put ft ui tht tl w is tint in t) i dts*n 1 loom, 
mi tui d wit ii t \ n \ v u\ u p hue tht > i nil 
Tin ^,h ssv tlown and t irtl it tui tin loom. 

Hunt ihlhrii in uib ndointd ttxtun wiought — 

Ihetious and bright m i tdiaiift— tbit liana/ cm U 
Hie mingled is autos of th* umtm.11 d mead , 

A wchsu jk 1 1 1 1 f dtlir lit, ind hue, 

A rat lim , ami Arm hut s prt gi liy, 

Might tmulut in \ mi * * 

The in xf wntei who mentions silk is Puxsanras (u 2fi) f 
whiwt statermnf slum* that more (list tn< f iidoimifioii liad been 
obi mud i < n< ilu ndk u mi, md the couidiy (lomwhuh 

it <«m* lb sa\« that flu threul fi mi which the Se»e» form 
their <loth* is not fi ini any kind of bark but is obtained iu a 
different w w Ilu \ have, 1 1 thnr cimntn, a spiindug insect 
which tlie Gictks rail but tin Sics inn r another' name for 
if It is twin the si/e of the largest beetle, but in other 
resjmts is 1 he the spiders which sjhii under fhv trees, and like 
them it has eight fte( Tlie Hi rev k«ep the msec tin build- 
ings whn li are made suitable both far the summer and th# 
Vaiiter 71ie produce uf the inserts is a lltie-sfniit thread, 
which w wrapped about their feet He supposes that this in- 
sect lived five years, and iti tlie fifth vein fed on green food, 
which lie rails tatamvi (x*Xxjn*f). 

Tbe increasing demand fur this arfu le with (ho increase of 
luxury among the Romans rendered it desirable that stent 
direct commercial intercourse should be opened with fofi 
country from which it came. Accordingly, in foe year 
lfifi, the Htnperor Matrus Antoninus sent an embassy hr China 
by tW way ef Egypt and India, but the poliey of foot Ctapfe 
which seems foen to have been as exeltistvd as at ftftetglL dla 
not admit of a Hose comwetam. The embassy Was coldly m* 
cHved, and appears to hate been attended wMb fro rnitft A 
second embassy seems to bare been senkid foe year * 41 , Sti fod 
begitming of tbe reign of Diocletian Ufcmt foe particulars, wifo 
foe precise object of foe roimhm, and fo* somite which fluffed 
from it, ore not noticed by foe Chinese historians, from whu% 
through to* Goignes, our ipfotfoation concerning ibm Ofrfr 

♦ MnssoiV IH sw efoU on as foe fore* v. »>, Its- * ' 

It. 
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bassies is derived. These cmtassicg mast have fended to 
enlarge very considerably the knowledge which the Greeks 
and Homans bad of the regions of eastern Asia.* 

Without entering into the question whether Arrian was really 
the author of the 1 Peri plus of the Erythraean Sea,’ we have 
certainly no authority for placing that work later than the date 
of the first embassy. Nevertheless, although written antece- 
dently to that lime, as well as the work of Ptolemy, both 
coxitaiii information so much more distinct ami precise than 
any which previously existed as to render it evident that early 
In the second century of our sera the Greeks and Homans had 
obtained more precise information concerning the countries 
from which the materials for their silken garments were 
brought. 

All the authors who mention silk, from Aristotle to the 
time of Justinian, with the exception of Aristotle himself. 
Pliny, and Puusaniufi, suppose that silk is obtained in some 
way from frees, or the bark of trees, or from flowers. In 
the reign of Justinian an event happened which put an 
end to the indirect intercourse between China and Europe, 
and in a short time served to obscure the Blight knowledge 
of China which had previously been obtained. In the 
sixth century silk had lifetime an article of general use 
among the Romans. But the Persians possessed I he mono- 
poly of the trade, both by laud and sea, and watched it with 
•o much jealousy that no person from the west was allowed 
to traverse the dominions of Persia towards China, nor was 


any traveller from t hence allowed to proceed to the west. 
They wen? thus enabled to control the supply, so that the 
inhabitants of Tyre and llerytus, in Phumicia, who lmd all 
along manufactured the article for the Homan market, were 
sometimes unable to procure an udequate quantity of the raw 
material. Some ill-advised measures which were adopted by 
the government of Constantinople put an entire stop to the im- 
portation of silk. In this extremity Justinian applied to the 
Arabians and to the king of Abyssinia, hoping to induce them 
to undertake the import of the raw material, but bis application 
was unsuccessful. Thus the luxurious Latins were in a fair 
way of being deprived of the rich rolies to which they had 
been accustomed, when a fortunate incident furnished the 
means through which an abundant supply of the material was 
ultimately secured. 

Two Nestorian monks of Persia had travelled to Serindi 
(China), and lived there long enough to become acquainted 
with the history and treatment of the silk, as well as the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Happening to he at Constantinople 
after their return, they stated their information to the emperor, 
who engaged them to return to Serindi, and bring away some 
of the eggs of the silk-worm. They accordingly went back, 
.and secured a quantity of the eggs, which they deposited in a 
hollow canu, and brought in safety to Constantinople. They 
Succeeded in hatching the eggs by the heat of a dunghill, after 
Which they fed the worms with mulberry -leaves, and to their 
Wthcr services added that of teaching the Romans the art of 
iMOttdMtanng silk. 


*. iTI wreiea carious statement of Pliny (vi. 22), paraphrased 
in his learned Essays on the Sacred Isles 
ofthe West* which shows that a commercial intercourse then 
existed between Cfaiaaand India, and even Ceylon, and that 
the Roman merchants had then established an intercourse 
snore or less direct with Chino. It seems that a king of Cey- 
lon sent four ambassadors ** the emperor Claudius. The 
chief of this embassy was called Ruchiaft (which looks like 
the Samcrit raja, * king”)y> mi faifytntemgatod as to his 
Ihmdedge of the Seres, answered, the 'Serfs lived be- 
^hdiriie Haimadt, or Snowy to Oey- 

\ Jfe&fc’dhfti the Seres were often asew^r 
■#*^***4 wet# well known to thec r thfough w t^^ 

That his father had hoon thUWji arid whu wri c 

'‘\7,'V*0 ' — . "i * f ,v'4.^v. 

S^ iajhs 1 Mkaoiret da VAewUnrie dee JMeriptian*,' 
VOwswieemd Nay^s^ ^A^^*** 



! caravans from Ceylon [going by sea, Captain Wilford thinks, 
j to the Gangetic provinces of India, and there falling into the 
' line of intercourse mentioned in the Periplus] went there, the 
Seres came part odjpie way to meet them in a friendly man- 
tier, which it seems was not the case with the caravans from 
tlic west, consisting of Roman merchants. Then Pliny adds, 
‘‘ As for the rest, and the manner of disposing ofthe goods, the 
Seres behave to them as they do to our merchants.’’* 

It remains to make a few observations on the roads by which 
silk was brought from China so long as the intercourse sub* 
sisted between that country and the Greeks and Romans. 
Hecren finds in Ctesias some notice of a route, which, if it 
proves an intercourse with China, is the earliest on record. 
Ctesias, as quoted by yElian, says, “ The Indians, who are 
the neighbours of the Tiuctrians, send armies into the desert, 
where gold is found, in bodies of one or two thousand ; and it 
is said that they do not return to their own country until the 
j third or fourth year of the expedition.” On this meagre and 
insufficient evidence Heeren builds up a theory of a trade 
witli China in the time of Ctesias. The mention of gold, 
without any notice of silk, occasions a difficulty iu tins pas- 
sage. * 

Our previous statements have shown that silk was knowu 
long before anything was heard ofthe people or country from 
whence it eamo ; so it will also appear that, in consequence of 
the jealous care with which the Chinese excluded strangers from 
their territories, something was known of the people before any- 
thing at all was known ofthe country. Our earliest information 
mentions circumstances in which we are enabled to recognise 
the modern Chinese, hut our information concerning the coun- 
try scarcely enables us to determine what situation it was con- 
sidered to occupy. 

The author of the Periplus gives us more distinct informa- 
tion. He mentions two routes by which raw as well os manu- 
factured silks were conveyed to India. The shortest but most 
difficult route was that which lay among the mountains of 
Tibet, in which the Ganges has its source; on that river the 
goods were ultimately embarked, and from its mouth were 
taken by sea to Limurike, in Conara. The other route ap- 
proximates to that of which Heeren deduces some previous 
intimation from Ctesias. By this way the silks of China 
came the whole length of Tartary, from the Great Wall, into 
llactria, from Baetfia were conveyed across the mountains to 
the sources of the Indus, and then came down that river to Pi- 
ta! a or Rarbarike, in Scindi, and from Scindi to Gnscrat.f 

The account which the author of the Periplus gives of the 
mode in which the land traffic with the Chinese was con- 
ducted is interesting, as we are enabled to discern, through the 
obscurities and mistakes of the author, a mode of trade sub- 
stantially the same as that which still' distinguishes the trade 
of die Chinese with Russia, Tibet, and Ava. 

Immediately under the north, at a certain point where the 
extensive sea terminates, lies a city colled Tkttia, not on the 
coast, but inland; from which both the raw material and ma- 
nufactured silk are brought, by the routes already described. 
Then it goes on to say — “ T6 Thai* itself the mean* of ap- 
proach are very difficult; and from Thuia tome fcW [mer- 
chants] came, but very rarely ; for it besferremCto under the 
constellation of the Lesser Bear, and is said to join die dortffoes 
of the Euxtne sea, the Caspian, and die lake Mried< wtdeh 
Issues at the same mouth with the Casgfttn Stale the Northern 
Ocean. 11 Tb die frontiers of the eounfry ©fwbidb Thuto is die 
papit&l toe Sesato repair with their goods. From' the de- 
scription given of these Seeatto, diey wtoe eriMelidy of aT$fti£r 
race .w « They are described ttfc rind thick 

set, With their free broad, The 

articles they bring for trade ixi 

mete» or sacks, 

the early lean* placed a**emblyi» be- 
tween their awnbttt&ft*^ eiid^^riid- 


. * Asiatic Basssttoas, eel* to*, i 
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ing out their mats, on which they exhibit their goods for sale, 
they hold a fair for several days, and at the conclusion of it 
return to .their own country in the jute^pr. Upon their re- 
treat the Thui®, who have continued on the watch, repair to 
the spot, and collect die mats which the strangers left behind 
at their departure : from these they pick out the liaulm, which 
is called petrot, and, drawing out the fibres, spread the leaves 
double, and make them into balls, and then pass the fibres 
through Diem. Of these balls there are three sorts, the large, 
the middle-sized, and the small : in this form they tuke the 
name of Mohhatknm ; and under this denomination the 
three sorts of that masticatory are brought into India by those 
who prepare them. AU the regions beyond this to the north 
are unexplored, either on account of the severity of the winter, 
the continuance of the frost, or the difficulties of the country ; 
perhaps also the will of the gods lias fixed these limits to the 
curiosity of man." — l r inomt f * Periplus, pp. 526 — 52 S. As 
observed by Dr. Vincent, the whole of this passage is in irre- 
mediable confusion, with particulars founded on truth, arid a 
total that is inconsistent. Part of this confusion appears to 
have arisen from indistinct ideas or inaccurate information on 
the part of the commentators, or from their relying more upon 
the geographical statements of the author than his pretensions 
warrant. He was evidently a merchant rather than a geogra- 
pher, and it is rather to his mercantile than his geographical 
information that our attention should be directed. 

That the Thins were the Chinese is generally admitted, but 
concerning the Sesatoe there an* very different opinions. Pto- 
lemy mentions a people under the name of Besutia, who lived 
to the north of the country of the Kirrliadis, or Arracan ; he 
describes them in almost the same words with the author of 
the Periplus, and notices that they brought (he Midabathrum 
from the latter country. Under the names of Sesatw, or 
Besatai, the same people seem to be intended. Dr. Vincent, 
therefore, thinks that the Sesutas were Tartars of Lassa. 
Heenen objects, first, that the Periplus places the Sesato too 
far north for this supposition ; and, secondly, that the Tartars 
of Lassa have not the features described in the quotation. 
As to the first objection, it is equally applicable to what the 
Periplus says of China itself; and as to the other, such 
Tartars may bave formerly occupied districts which they have 
now forsaken. But, in truth, there is no want of the Tartar 
physiognomy in the regions indicated. Not only do the no- 
made Mongob form a considerable part of the population of 
Tibet, but, according to Captain Wilford,* the tribes on the 
eastern borders of Bengal have to this day the features de- 
scribed in the Periplus. Ia any situation which may be sup- 
posed to be that assigned by Ptolemy, the inhabitants were ad- 
vantageously situated for carrying on tbe trade between Ben- 
gal and Arracan and China. In Captain Wilfred's opinion, 
these people went a wandering tribe, still called Biaati, who 


The proems of traffic is so intelligible and so consonant 
with modem practice as to require no elucidation. There is 
some allusion to it in the passage already given from Pliny ; 
but it seems to have been first precisely mentioned by Pompo- 
uuis Mela (iii. 6), who flourished about A.n. 45. He says 
— - 4< The Seres are a nation celebrated for their justice, and 
have become known to us by their commerce ; for they leave 
their merclumdise in the desert, and then retire until tbe mer- 
chants they deal with have left a price or tarter for the amount, 
which, upou their departure, the Seres return mfd take. 1 '* We 
li&ve thus a mode of trade descrilwd which not only agrees 
with what is still practised in the laud-trade of the Chinese, 
but famishes one circumstance which enables us to identify 
the Thin® with the Seres, and both with the Chinese, f 

A laud route is traced by Ptolemy from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the frontiers of China. This immense inland 
communication began from the Buy of Issue, in Cilicia ( it 
then passed through Mesopotamia from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris, near Hierapolis ; it. then went through part of Assyria 
and Media to Kchatana and the Caspian Pass; after this it 
passed through Parlhia to Hecatmupylos, wlieuce it proceeded 
to Hyrcuuia, ami ou to Antioch in Margiuna, and from thence 
into Buctriu. From Bactria a mountainous country was to he 
crossed, and the country of the Sacro (Uabcgs?) to the Stone 
Tower, and to the station of tbe merchants who traded directly 
with the Seres. From this station the route proceeded to the 
Cash or Cash gar, and through the country of the Itagflti (or 
Eyghurs of D'Anville), till it readied Sera metropolis, the 
capital of China itself. Thin extensive journey occupied 
seven months, and the distance in u direct line amounted to 
2800 miles. It is not necessary to suppose that the whole of 
this journey was performed by one set of merchants; the goods 
probably passed through many bunds between China and the 
Mediterranean. The whole journey was sometimes, however, 
performed by individuals. Ptolemy instances a Macedonian 
merchant of the name of Moeembo sent his agent through the 
entire route. When we consider the length of (ids land- journey, 
the -long time consumed, and the enormous expense of con- 
veying goods so far, we cannot feel surprised to learn bow 
greatly the price of silk was enhanced by the time it reaped 
the Roman markdi. “ In what state the Tartar nations then 
were/’ says Dr. Vincent, “ which could admit.of such a traffic 
through all these different regions, it is now extremely difficult 
to determine ; for though caravans have passed within these 
few years through China and Russia, and though there was a 
communication, and perhaps still is* between that empire and 
Samarcaud, as also with the U shocks, this was carried, on by 
the natives of the respective countries, .and afforded m pas- 
sage for merchants to pass throughout from one extremity 
of Asia to the other.”} * * 

The stone tower mentioned by Ptolemy still exists at the 


live by selling small wares and trinkets; for which purpose 
they constantly attend markets, fairs, and such places. 

With regard to the article^ the Sesatw are understood to be 
described** bringing the betel-leaf in baskets made of leaves 
ambling those of 'die vine, jw those of the Dtee potra; * Dr. 
Vincent finds 4 impomibleto comprehend this transaction, or 
why tbe,betri *houtd be iakea to Chinn fist fids purpose, or, 
indeed* taken these at all. But or the present time Arracan 
rf# produces the bttd-plimt*«*d Chinn afill veqmrra a large 
imperial to satisfy the demand* of the China* Tbefc- 
vouriW C^insse mode Of preparing the leaf .with lima, and 
nriallit with tbo artcwut, rifbowgbirtw in use in India also, 
- mey Jt^s^ to the Chi? 

Qmt etd' fian.rlft ;iaffiiur .iriOtfoadk^ii inainifilnii 

1 o»*y 




site indicated under the name of Chalsatoon, or the Forty 
Columns. . Tbe station of tho merchants near this tower is still 
their place of rendesvous to /hit day, and is called Takbt-1- . 
Sulisman, or the Throm tf Solomm At the distance of * , 
day 4 ! journey further east is Hoshan or Owsb, where, bfgiaeb 
chain of mountains whioh separates Bokhara from • 

Hoshan is thus naturally the rendezvous oflbe uMaobanri tftRjftr ■> 
ing from the west to China. It u defended &/<?/or*e 
ru&*t and on*small peak near U is a very aarie^M)dj^.>,.- 
like a tower,, of a very wonderful structure* 
tf S&mon i near it is a tnosque ef-entieHS-flririS)fksti' 

.. v This aecnunt is given by C*|rtak)3£flfe^ 

ttaSacrad Isles of the West,' in fits 

ifwnsfrk^osho irifet*M.u%.f*pitt 

epllri Cssvnjiobefr who was ^apriso*«r : ^ the 

tm fi* frnnfisto of fi» Vtifb 

Vtetms.; His nuwtra* *he wraaii^^ to traded 

Casbgar, Yarltband, and C phwsed wifi* 

f oKeek's Veysge to Odes snifiHftaii T®Mm 1 

• i p^sttstria Wtbe fiiss^saia^ , fVobvHK “ 


f usbeek 1 * Voyage to Cbta* 'SttgraO 
i ipsssttairin,eafr>i fifrs^saia^ 
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bis behaviour, gave him his lilwrfy. He then, in company 
with sonic* Armenians, found his way to Lucknow in India. 

It appeals that tin* communication with China i»y the route 
traced by Ptolemy was still open in the middle ages : and 
when the dominion of Gcnghiz Khan and his sucrcwors ex- 
tended from tin* Sc i of Am oar to Poland and the lilaek Sea, 
a regular intercourse by established poMs existed through the 
whole extent. Hut from the time that the Tartar empire was 
broken up, no travellers or merchants front Europe dared to 
attempt the dantrors and exactions which must have attended 
them at every step; p-ulimhuly as the progress of Moham- 
medanism in these iiorlirTii courts brought on an additional 
suspicion and hostility against every Christian who might 
have entered their rountiy.* 

There was also a road by which the merchants of Samarcund 
and Hokhara proceeded through the northern provinces of 
Chinese Tmtary to China. This was a long, difficult, and 
dangerous route. A*» soon as the caravans crossed the Giixas- 
ters they entoied the desert, in which they were necessarily 
exposed to great privations, as well as to dan«M.*rs from tin* 
wandering inhabitants. Fiorri Samnreand to the liraf town of 
the Chinese was from GO to 100 days. The merchants at 
Samarcand mid link hum, on return of their carat an, tiaus- 
poried the silk into Pei si a, and the Persian merchants sold it 
to the Romans nfc the fairs of Armenia anil Vnihis. 

As to the routes by wii, the statemenl in the Peri pi us w par- 
ticularly satisfactory. Among the exports from Nelkundah — 
a town of Malabar, about 12 miles up a small river, at the 
mouth of which was the port of Karaite— the author particu- 
larly mentions silk and silk stufis, adding that they were 
brought thither from countries further to the cust. The vessels 
remained at Tlarake until their lading was brought down 
from Nelkundah. This place appears to have been the central 
mart between the countries that lie to the eas»t and west of 
Cape Comorin, or the higher and further peninsulas of India. 
Fleets sailed from it to Klmrse, which was perhaps part of the 
peninsula of Malacca ; and Ptolemy slatss that there was a 
commercial communication between it and the northern pro* 
vincea of China. From Nelkundah, us well as from Harygazo, 
silks, with other oriental produce, were embarked for the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

Cosmos, who Ir&v tdled in the East as a merchant at the 
Commencement of the sixth century, furnishes the latest inform- 
ation concerning the ancient commercial intercourse with 
China. He informs us that the Tzeuistic were in his time in 
the habit of bringing silk, aloes, cloves, and sarnlal-wood to 
the island of Ceylon. His Tteiiisfec appear to be the Chinese : 
he doscritie* them as inhabiting a country producing silk, 
beyond which there was no country, for the ocean encircled it 
on the east. He also suys that the distance from it by land 
Is much shorter, compared with the voyage by sea. “ I bis 
circumstance,” says Dr. Vincent, “ can accord with no country 
it the extremity of the East but China ; for no other country 
Is so situated as to have this double communication— conse- 
tptentfy his Tiiuitsm are Chinese : they have the same attri- 
bute*; «• the Seres— -they ore die same people : first, by the 
meads of approach ; and, secondly, because they are surrounded 
by the ocean on the east, and because beyond them there is no 
navigation or habitation.” In the time of Cosmos, Ceylon 
was the central mart far the commerce between Europe and 
Africa on the one side, and India and China on the other : 
none of the western merchants went farther' eastward than 
Crylon, but received the goods os imported « into that island. 
A* doves arc mentioned among the articles brought thitlier by 
Chinese, they rtust at tliaf thne bave traded with the 
Moluccas on the one hand, and with Ceylon on the other. 

we by what maritime route silk war brought from 
timht tO those' places with which the weitem nation* bad com- 
mtmifcaftoh* It was imported either into the peninsula of 
M % Mtb and thence by sea to Nelkundah, whence it 
WttfefOttikt ^ a ihird vofage to the Red Sea f or else* as at 
* VljwatVt>lmrUition, sec^ 7. ' *'* w 


the time under notice, it was brought directly from China to 
Ceylon, from which place there was a regular maritime com- 
munication also with the Red Sea.* The statement of Cosmos 
refer* to about the year 500. Fifty years later, os already ob- 
served, the Persians hail obtained the monopoly of the whole 
silk -trade, which implies that the intercourse with India by 
the Red Sea had then ceased. Cosmas, indeed, noticed the 
abundance of silk in Persia, And attributed it to tbe short 
land-carriage between that country and China. Rut it also 
appears th.it the Persians carried on an active maritime inter- 
course with the ports of India, through which a large part of 
the supply was- probably derived. 

In consulting the amount of information which the ancients 
possessed concerning Cliiin, it is first necessary to determine 
whether the Serica of the ancients was our China. D’Anville, 
in his memoirs, entitled * Recherches Geograph iq ties et Histo- 
rique* sur la Serique des Anciens,’ after examining the evi- 
dence, concludes that, with the exception of a small district at 
flic extremity of the province of Cheimi, towards the north-west, 
the Serica of the ancients included nothing of the modern 
China. De Guigucs, in his ‘Histuirc des Huns,* however, 
thinks that, under the name of Serica, the northern provinces of 
China were included, together with the Chinese conquests to- 
wards the west. It is admitted both by D’Anville, De Guigucs, 
and others, that Serica did iuclude all that the ancients 
actually knew of China projwr, although it included more ter- 
ritory to the north and west than, as we now know, forms part 
of it. though subject to its dominion. Heeven dismisses the 
matter in a few words, observing that the name of Serica was 
generally employed as an indefinite designation for the country 
beyond the desert of Gobi, from which silk was obtained. 

The difficulty which 1ms been experienced on this subject 
lias arisen ehiclly from Ptolemy having assigned two different 
position* for the Siiiu* and Seres though there is no doubt that 
they are the same people. The ancient names, Thina for the 
country, anil Sings and Thimstm for the people, sufficiently 
resemble the modern appellations of China and Chinese. Serica 
also, the country of the Seres, which produces the silk, and the 
only country which originally produced it, is so clearly the 
same country, ihat, in Dr. Yiucent's opinion, there would have 
been no dispute on the question to the present hour, but- from 
the cause to which we have adverted. f It may then lie con- 
sidered ns generally admitted, that the Serica of some ancient 
authors is identified with the Thiua and Sin® of others, and 
that both »ye tho modem China. 

Tbe positive geographical knowledge which the ancient* pos- 
sessed concerning China was very little ; the existence of such a 
country was not known to the Greeks before die time of 
Alexander. ^ 

The first mention of Thina by the Greeks is in the treatise 
of Aristotle * De Mundo' (if that work, indeed, be his). But 
the first explicit notice of it is by Eratosthenes, who was bom 
in the year 276 b. g. This, is undoubtedly the earliest notice 
from which we can rufer that the existence of .such a country 
as China was known to the Greeks.! Strabo (p. 702* ed. 
Casaub.) is the first extant geographer who mentions the 
Sern by that name, but he docs not mention the situation of 
their country relatively to India; and' he says that they lived to 
the age of 24)0 yean. After this the general impression seems 
to have been, thattbe Seres inhabited the extreme east, without 
any distintd idea being entertained as to the. .distance, of this 
extreme east, or the exteut and position of the country, Mela 
(iii. 10) only says that the Seres were people wba jfcrolt 
between tire Indians and tho Scythians, acid were remarkable 
for their justice, as illustrated by jheir mode of tra^o. , y . 

, Notwithstanding the raiimtimeis with which fhe »uth<F of 
the 4 Veriplus * describes th* trade, with Chijpa, his nqtioeiof * 

* Vincent’* Dbcertstfea, la.* Ike.; K«r, vofi xtifi., v pp 7 *17, VT0, 

t nWMrtstiou m the Seres, hi * Comnieree sndNanfsdea ft the 
Ansfcmta re tbe'ladtea 4k«te>’ voh Ik, p. 473, ft . Vt ... , 

t Vincent?* Coauaeto* and Nviriferttafc of the Axfetfitfs, riot. if./pp. 

■- - ■- V' .* i. *>7^. 
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all the countries beyond the Ganges are exceedingly obscure, 
and his personal knowledge did not extend (hither than Cey- 
lon. It is something, however, to find that countries were ad- 
mitted to exist in places which iu previous theories were occu- 
pied l»y the ocean; while we still gather from the account 
that the author coucurs with Mela and I J liny in considering 
China to be the last country in the known world, and that 
there was nothing beyond it hut sea. The errors of the ‘ IVri- 
plus,' and of other fUicient authorities, ate chiefly errors of 
actual, not relutive position ; but there can lie no doubt us to 
the people and country intended. 

The account wdiich Ptolemy gives of Serica may be called 
complete and distinct, in comparison with the previous obscure 
iutiroations concerning that country. 

In his * Dissertation on the Seres, 1 Dr. Vincent thus sums up 
the information which ancient authorities furnish concerning 
Chiua: — “The Seres are the Thimc of Eratosthenes — the Sums 
of the Periplus: that their country lies between India on the 
north, and ludia-extia-Gangem on the south ; that it is the 
remotest region towards die east; thut it is bounded on its 
eastern front by the ocean; that the ocean extends (in their 
opinion j without interruption, on the same parallel, to the coast 
of Spain ; and that silk wus brought /lorn this country, where 
it was originally found, to India, and out of India, bj the Red 
Sea, to Egypt, und from thence to Europe.” 

TAUT II. 

Account of the Modern Intercourse with China. 

Tow ards the ninth century, when the Arabians had extended 
their conquests almost to the frontiers of China, their mer- 
chants no longer confined themselves to trading with Ovlon 
for tin; commodities of the East. They extended their mari- 
time trafrie even to the southern coasts of China, while tlwir 
caravans maintained a land Intel course with that country 
through Persia and Tibet, or India. 

The earliest information concerning this intercourse, and 
about China itself, is furnished by two Mohammedan travellers 
who were there about the middle of the ninth century. Their 
works were first made known to Etiiopeaiis, in 17 IS, by the 
Abbo lienaudot, under the title of 4 Ancient Accounts of India 
and Chino, by two Mohammedan Travellers who went into ihese 
parts in the ninth century : translated from the Arabic.’ The 
first part of these travels is of the year Sol A.u., and tlie o' her 
of tiro year 877. \\ hen this work became known in Europe 

its authenticity washing questioned, until Dc CVuigues removed 
ail doubt on the subject by producing the coucurieut testimony 
of the Chinese annals. 

From this iut^pting document it appears that the reduc- 
tion* on foreign trade were then very similar to what they are 
now, and the articles of commerce were of tlic same descrip- 
tion. Copper mopey alone was in use. The people are de- 
scribed os wearing silk, and drinking tea out of porcelain 
cape ; they used no wine $ they bad clocks with weights aud 
pendulums, which were then unknown in Europe. ^ 

It Is not on improbable supposition that many arts winch 
were brought by the Arabs into Europe came from Chiua. 
The art «f paper-making was. introduced by them in the 
eleventh century, but the Chinese had been for ages in posses- 
sion of it. Artillery, the art of block-printing, pendulum- 
cloaks, the manners' compass, were certainly known to the 
Chinese long before any sign of their existence appeared in 
Bafepe; and as they all suecemively made , their appearance 
during or soon after this commercial intercourse, it is apto- 
bable conjecture that these arts also came famt Chiu*. . 

The work. of JIatsoudi, who died at Cairo in 9&7,. dud of 
Ebn Henkel, and I hut great work of Abulfeda, who twice 
visited Chiu* toward* the end of the thirteenth century,, enable 
u* to ascertain the amount of information which the Arabs 
possessed about China. Besides Canfu, described. by . the 


m 

but the Arabian geographers apjxvir to have been puzzled by 
the Chinese names, and it is not always easy to discover to 
what town their descriptions refer. We can collect, however, 
that the northern provinces wcie railed Cathay or Tehar 
Cdtliar — that is, *• Cathay that produces tea;" the capital was 
Cambalu. Tlie southern provinces were called Tobin or Sin. 
Cutliuv is tlie only name by which China was for a long time, 
known to Europeans. Under the name of Sin, given to the 
southern districts, the Arabian geographer* frequently compre- 
hended all the country to the Ganges; and the same name, 
Sin. is applied by Ptolemy to a great countiy of India beyond 
the Ganges. 

The conquests of Genghis Khun tuid his successors, and the 
eiierouehments of the Tartars upon tlie eastern frontiers of Eu- 
j rope, induced the Pop* to send two embassies to the Tartarian 
: camps. The first of lhe-.*\ headed by Asceliti, n Franciscan 
1 monk, went only a little way beyond the noithorii frontier of 
renda: hut the second, under John de Plano Curpini, of the 
1 order of Fiiars lheactieis. which made, its journey through 
j Poland and noithein Europe, reached the court of the Khan, 
j where they found mnha^s.idois from Pei .in, India, Russia, and 
! China. Caipmi was much shuck witli “ a wonderful brave 
j lent, all of ud puiple, given liy the kythayuns" (Chinese). 

( lie obtained correct i n format i tin os to what part of China 
• the Tartars had then subjugated, and he is in the main correct 
1 in the brief disruption of the Chinese people and the country 
j which they inhabit. “ '1’liey seem to be/’ says Curpini, “a mild 
I and humanized people : they wear no heard, and in their face 
i rather le.semhlc the Mongols, though their fare is not to broad. 

! They have a peculiar language of their own; and better arti- 
I wuih in all sorts of winks cui mot he found in the world. Their 
| countiy abounds in coin, wine, gold, silver, anil silks — und, in 
droit, in everything dc&imble for life." This journey was 
made in 121fi-7. A few years oftei, while Louis IX. of 
Future wus engaged in Ins emsade against tlie Saracens iu 
Syria, the Tartar, who were simultaneously uttuckiug the 
same power on tin- side of Persia, inode overture* to the French 
nioiiaic.li, who was induct d to credit the rejiort tluit the Turtar 
khan and his giaiidriM had for three years professed the Chris- 
tian faith, and th.it the Taitais generally were well disposed to 
that religion, t hi this uesuiuncH tin* devout French king 
despatched two ambassadors. One of these, the monk Rubru- 
quis, set. out from Constantinople iu 125.!, and, crowing the 
lila< k Seu to the Ciimea, tin nee penetrated through the heart 
of Asia to Karakoiuni, at that time the capital of the Khan of 
the Tallin*. This was not far from tlie eonliues of Chino, and 
the city abounded with Chlncue, Karakorum consisted only 
of two great streets, ‘•olio called of the Saracens, where they 
held the markets and fair, anil where many foreign merchants 
vmit to traflic. The other street is called of the Catbayans, 
where all the artisans reside." He had an opportunity of 
ad mil nig the beautifully dyed scarlet rotas of the Chinese, 
hut added little more than the following particulars to what 
was previously known : — “ The common money in Catay 
(China) is made of cotton-paper about as largo as 1 be hand, on 
which they imprint certain lines and murks, made like the 
seal of the khuiu They write with a pencil made like thatnf 
our painters. Each of their characters is a word.” , 

Meanwhile, in addition to these missions, commerce, WWc||| 
was now reviving in Europe, sent forth its adv^itur^ita^^K* 
plareys. The men who added incomparably 
knowledge etf Cathay and other eastern countries to 
ambassadors or missionaries wbopr^ceded 
family of the Pcli, of Venice, Iu the yaar'J!^/^^ and 
NicoloPolo, two brothers, went to 
wm informed a very advantage*^ 
might he made with the Tart*** ^tscordjngl^, 

they boldly comtwwccd tbidjoi^ a vuJuabif 

property in jewel# and trihkets^ At tta cqurt of Uarka, a great 
Tartar chief, they made very sa^actory foies of their gwfos 
but wbeu &eyw0U&;M found the wad ,hf 

which they had come impmct^cahle on accent of a war fttt 
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had broken out between the Eastern Tartan and those with 
whom they had been trading. They therefore proceeded in 
another direction, and met with an ambassador from Kublai, the 
great khan. The Tartar envoy, who was an enlightened and 
inquisitive person, wa* so much delighted with the society of 
the Venetian mnehants thut he fancied their company would 
be equally agreeable to his master. Ultimately he invited them 
to pruceed to the east, with him, and accordingly the Poll ac- 
com fHinied the ambassador to the remotest extremity of the 
continent of Asia. At the end of their long journey they were 
kindly received by Kublui Khan, who. after many conversations 
with diem/ was induced to open a communication with the 
Pope, whtfVa* to he rrquciitod to send him 1 00 learned men to 
teach Christianity and “the seven sciences’* in his dominions. 

These propiixuh were to he made through the medium of the 
Pnli themselves, and a nobleman of Catay, ns ambassador of 
(be Mian, who was to accompany them. This Catay an, who 
was named Kliogotal, unfortunately fell sick on the road, and 
they were obliged to leave him behind. The Poll cl id not 
reach the coast of Syria until three years after their departure 
from the court of Kuhlai. 


When they entered Christendom they found the papal chair 
was vacant ; but, after some time, Gregory X. was elected, 
who furnixlied them with Christ inn instructors — reducing the 
number, however, from 100 to only two individuals, who were 
reputed men of li tters ami science, ns well as good theologians. 
The Pope added some presents to the khan, and projier diplo- 
matic credentials. Marco Polo, the son of MulTeo, who had 
been bom at Venice shortly after his father’s nntl uncle’s Hist 
departure for the East, ami who was now 10, accompanied 
them During 21 years that Marco, who had udmirablc talents 
for observation, was absent from Ins country, he saw a great 
part of the Asiatic continent. In the suite of the great khan, 
who was now master of the empire, and who often employed 
him in important missions, Marco Polo jienetraterl into the 
interior pf Catay, and resided at or visited Cambalu, the 
capital, Nankin, and many of the most famous cities in lioth 
northern and southern China. If we look at the meagre 
information regarding this extraordinary country thut existed 
before his days, and then at Ids copious uud minute accounts, 
we may almost consider Marco Polo as its discoverer. When 
that work appeared, it was read with Wonder and delight, and 
implicit belief was given even to the incorrect parts of its con- 
tents, which consisted almost solely of wlmt the traveller 
reported on hearsay. This too general credulity was, how- 
ever, soon succeeded, by too general an unbelief : the manu- 
script copies of his travels (for printing was not then in use), 
which were dispersed through Europe, became gradually de- 
fective, and more ami more corrupted from the original text — 
In short, it became the fashion to consider Marco Polo a liar, 
until the intercourse of modem travellm ascertained that his 
VOihfty was their China, and their writings confirmed the 
VcCUraicy of the traduced Venetian’s account of (hat country. 

ft nothing astonishing in the incredulity which was felt 
hy M’i Contcmportiries. Hie Tartan, by their devastations 
and cruelty, came to be considered through Europe as a spe- 
cie* of Savage*, With scarcely even the appearance of men: 
and a narratie* which described an emperor of this nation as 
having acourt, Wfehgr«ftt offiem and regular tribunals, and 
•as being rulerof an empire larger than all ^urope, and much 
mom civilised} could uot tben appear entitled to much con- 
fidence. ’ **"■ * 1 * 

It la only wry teeMftjf justice baft been done to M. 

♦bln. ’ In l*tfi Ms. Mobdetv ilfer many 1 years of labour and 
prAduoed an edition of MarCp iPtdoVTravaU, illus- 
^ "r Mtb am immense cuUecdoa jbfhbtes, tifceri feom every 
' r antieut and modem, that bm China, or 

of it in its nrij^bfotebobd. -The cm> 
i «f thetat were also restored. Tbfe excelled 
1 file feet that, in oft thin gw fbtoderftil 
Ac VemdUrn speeksftom hi» mm 

t "" J \ A tttlw 4it tteChhw^of 



our times differ very little from the Catayans of 600 years 
ag0 * 

About 13 years after the return of M. Polo, a friar named 
Oder in de Porteneou was seized “ with an unbounded desire 1 ' 
to visit the remote and infidel countries of the East. He set 
off on his own account, and, after long and dangerous wan- 
derings, penetrated into Southern China, and visited Cambalu. 
His account of the Tartar government, which still existed, 
closely .agrees with that of M. Pblo. 

Oderic was treated with more scepticism even than the Vene- 
tian, from whom, it was said, he merely copied: yet ho relates 
two facts not mentioned by M. Polo or any preceding tra- 
veller, and os these have been most amply confirmed since, 
they muy tend to relieve the doubts which have always existed 
os to whether he had really been in China. u It is accounted 
a great grace,” says he, u for the men of that country to have 
long nails upon their fingers, which nails they may fold about 
their hands ; hut the grace and Imauty of their women is to 
have small and slender feet, and therefore the mothers, when 
the daughters are young, do hind up their feet that they ma^r 
not grow great.” 

Except these curious facts, Oderic added little to European 


knowledge of China. 

About the commencement of the fourteenth century, Pope 
Clement V. begin to entertain an idea that the Holy Land 
might he recovered by the assistance of the Tartars, and he 
therefore tiecamc anxious to get information concerning that 
remote people. Having been informed that there was in Cyprus 
an Armenian monk, named Haitho, a relative of the King of 
Armriuii, who was in possession of much information concern- 
ing the history and geography of those regions, the pope had 
him brought to France, and engaged him to communicate his 
information, which w;w written down by Nicolo di Falcon in 
French, from Huitho’s dictation in Armenian. This in- 
formation is slated to have been derived from Mogul docu- 
ments, from the communications of the King of Armenia, who 
had been ut the head-quarters of Matigu Khan, atul from the 
personal knowledge of Haitbo himself. The account, which 
comprehends the geography of the principal stales of Asia, is 
given in an abridged form, in the third part of Purchase 
‘ Pilgrims/ The following is the substance of tiro statement, 
so far as regards China : — 

“ The kingdom of Cathay is the greatest that is to be found 
in the worldj ami is replenished with people and infinite riches; 
being situated on the shore of the ocean sea, its which are so 
many islands that their number can no ways lie known ; for 
never was there a man tyat could say lie had seen all those 
islands. But those of them which have been frequented have 
In&n found to abound in innumerable wsqjth and treasures ; 
and that which is there most esteemed and dearest sold is oil 
of olives, which the kings and commanders there cause to be 
kept with great diligence, as a sovereign .mtdicinuble thing. 
And, moreover, in the kingdom of Cathay are many marvellous 
and monstrous things, which I forbear to mention. The inha- 
bitant* of these parts ore exceeding wise arid subtile, ieplenislied 
with all kinds of skill and cunniug, insomuch that they dis- 
dain the endeavours of all other nations in all kinds of aits and 
sciences; saying, that they only see with two eyes, the Lathu with 
but one eye, and that all other notions am blind. And albeit 
they ore exceedingly sharp-sighted in the exercise of oil bodily 
works and labours, yet is there not among the many knowledge 
of spiritual things. The men of that country Ore not bold or 
courageous, but more fearftd rifdeatfc tfc am tofcfittetb safer as 
bear anus: yet are they very ingenious, and hare often* hod 
. victory of fifeir eternise tof fs* As®* fe$d- TO* money 
used in those parts k of squim |it4c* 'of piper, signed with the 
kfogto sign, according to wbkfcsigfrvte pieces tee of 

gwateror smaller value s and if A^rbegin byagetote trusted 
or worn out, be that brihgettk them to thw kfet"» eteot .dull 
lav* new fbrjhem. Of gold and other metals they make ves- 
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thereof is in the east, and there is not known any other nation 
to inhabit more easterly t boreal K>uts : on the west it ronlineth on 
the kingdom of Tana, on the north with the desert of lielgiun, 
and on the south side ore tire islands of the ocean/’ * 

In the year 132)6. Pegoletri, an Italian, wrote a system of 
commercial geography, which contains an account of the route 
taken by the merchants who brought the produce and manu- 
facture* of China to Azof. The whole journey occupied 300 
days. Each merchant generally earned with him silver and 
goods to the value of about 26.000 gold ducats; and the ex- 
pense of tiie whole journey was frum 300 to 350 ducats. 

The Persian historian Mirkhoud gives some account of an 
embassy which was sent to Pekin, in the year 14-0, by the 
son of Timoiir Beg. Their route was through Samarkand to 
Cathay. On arriving in China a circumstance occurred which 
seems quite in the Chinese style of proceeding with regard to 
embassies. .Secretaries took down in writing the names of the 
ambassadors and the number of their suite. This was re- 
peated at another place, and tin* ambassadors wne t lion 
earnestly requested to state the precise uinnlier of their servants, 
and the merchant'* who wen* with them. Tin* merchants, 
having lieen put dowu by them under the description of ser- 
vants, were afterwards obliged to perform the particular duties 
of tire several offices which had been mentioned. Tin is enu- 
merated among the presents which (lie am I ardors brought for 
the emperor. 

Nicolo di Conti, a Venetian, ha\ ing spent about 25 years in 
travelling through Asia, returned to Kuro]ie nbiiiit tin* year 
1441. Having abjured the Christian faith to save ldh life, lie 
no sooner returned than he had recourse to the l'ope for absolu- 
tion. Eugenia* IV., the then Pope, prescribed as a jjenancc 
tliat he should relate un account of liia travels to his secretary, 
Poggio, who wrote it down in lad in. Purchas, it* usual, hrji 
used his discretion with the narrative, only retaining such in- 
formation as it appeared to him thul previous travellers had 
not anticipated. 

llamusio, in his collection of Travels, published aliont the 
middle ot the sixteenth century, gives some information which 
he obtained from a Persian merchant of (ihiluu, who had come 
to Venice with rkuliarb. This {mtsoii had gone with u caravan, 
which went from the Persian provinces on the Caspian to tlie 
regions of Cathay. Travelling by way of Suniareuml. Cash- 
gar, and Turfau, they arrived, in about six months, at ;t tow n 
called Candiai, near the frontier, between rim Mohammedans 
and Idolaters. Here the commercial business was transacted, 
as none but ambassadors were allowed to proceed further 
towards China; and it is added that the Chinese were, on the 
other hand, forbidden to leave tlieir owu country, and go 
through the worljjf on mercantile undertakings. 

These journeys were made previous to the discovery of the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope, which ultimately effected 
so great an alteration in the relations between Europe and the 
East. After this discovery had been made through the skill 
and enterprise of the Portuguese, journeys to China by land 
veto gradually abandoned. 

pojmjouK&a. 

a The Portuguese wm the first Europeans who in modem 
times have landed in China. The feme of this empire reached 
them at Malacca, where they had established themselves ; but 
neither the Portuguese nor other Europeans who received intel- 
ligence of their expedition to China were aware fbt a long time 
that this wee die same country eg the Cathay of Marco Polo 
and the earlier travellers. 

In Ajftfust, IMti> Albuquerque seed Rafeette Perestrillo to 
Caide^ in^ junk of a nadve merchant, to oeMeet intell%ence. 
PeresteUId made ^he voyage, end in shout tea mo nibs returned 
toilajaeea, when, hte report induced Fernando Pern 4'An- 
driift (who was hesatatingwbetbur to go to C&jna or Bengal) 



U) go to China with a squadron of eight ships. He arrived in 
Canton roads on the lf>th of August, 1617. A large Chinese 
flotilla made its appearance, hovered round him, and tired 
some shots over his head. He kept still playing music and 
making signs of peace. The Chinese would not parley ; on 
which he sailed forward without opposition to the island of 
Beniaga (JttgUce Rauksbull), aud anchounl off the port of 
Tamou (our Wlumtpoah Here he found Duarte Coelbu, who, 
in coming out of the river of Siam, hod been roughly bandied 
by a fleet of Chinese pirates. By Coelho's advice Andrada sent, 
a iiuwsniger to the governor of Caulon, stating tliat he came 
from the K i ut; of Portugal with friendly intention^ and that 
lie wished fo scml an umbussailor to the Chinese Kn^kjror. But 
the governor could not grant him permission to proceed j mi 
which Fernando d’ Andrada, losing patience, resolved tasuil up 
to the harbour of Caul on. A sudden and violent storm, Itow- 
ever, drove him back and damaged his riiijm. The Chinese 
refused liiular, and everything else necessary far the repairs of 
his vessel;, , hut IVAmUada, by skilfully using the materials that 
he bad with him, succeeded in making his ships seaworthy, 
and with Ins two U*st vessels sailed to Nanto, where bo wrung 
from a great mandarin | term it* ion to enter the liarbour of Can- 
ton, m ith pilots to conduct him. His in rival there astonislied 
the an i hoi i tics, who were, however, civil, only telling DAn- 
druda tliat no business could l«o done until three great mando- 
lins. who wen* then alaeiit, should return to Canton. The 
Pmtu/ue-c had good grounds for believing that this wuk only 
a leiul of the Chinese to gain time, and an apparent occasion 
for d.u/ding tin* new -coincis with u display of their magui fl- 
ee nee. The great mandarins came singly, in three successive 
days — a ilay U'iiig occupied by the pageantries of the arrival 
of each— d ui tug which the waters of the river could nut bo 
MX- n fur the multitude of boats decorated with hauiiei» and 
j stiuaiums; ami tin* walls of the city, mid the tall masts ejected 
I within it, were entered with flags of silk, aud so large “that, 
they might have served un sails to ship* of war." 

If Andrada was now invited to on aud in ice, but hr tent his 
j fitrtor, who «Ut fnl tliat they Imd cornu for the purpose of com* 
j merer, and (but they bad brought an ambassador with letters, 

| and a present from the King of Portugal, mid more directly 
' fiom Albuquerque, his great gen. ml, who hud learned that 

• the King of China was the greatest sovereign in all the East, 

; mill 1 he ; tropic of China the wisest and most prudent.*' Ill 
! reply, the mandarins courteously requested that the ambasttl 

| dm would come on shore at Canton, where lie would have all 
| bis want* supplied ; but he must wait until the emperor * ptea- 

• sure was known. 

I The suddenly-created ambassador, who landed in came- 
I q tience of this message, wm an apothecary, an intelligent man, 

' of great application to business, aud of good address j his name 
j was Thome Pises. 

{ Being prevented, by the lateness of tire season, from proceed* 

■ sng to the Loo-choo, to which his attention was called by 
I finding at Canton three ships frum those places, Fernando 
d’And radii returned to Malacca soon after he had lauded Ids 
ambassador. He left a very favourable Impression among the 
Chinese, who made no objection to Portuguese merchant# 
corning to the port of Tamou, and trading there. _ - 

Thoi»6 Pirc* was subjected to tedious delays at Caotot/# 
government sending no less than three successive commissions 
to make the mm scrupulous inquiries into Ida iutoutiiwrimd 
character. At lost he was allowed to proceed* and habfgan 
his journey “ hi a splendid bark, with silken &«gi, and art awn- 
ing also ef silk to screen him from the wQ&tijkf} It took him 
tour mouths to reach Nankin, and wberttostoheva* mmamsd 
to attend the emperor at Pekin* • the Hum 

busy in powitotog a conspiracy, na yti loft at toe latter city 
a considerable time before anyttotie* wm Uksu of him. He 
never obtained oii andtaee,: Itf imnfc length permitted to 

send bis letters, which vas'dMffte town the King of ftp* 
totfit* <m» fmm f 

1 of CMa < ^ 
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by the timid hyjiocritos who acted as Interpreters, and who 
un blush i ugly read that the King of the Frangi had sent to the 
Emperor of China, the Lord c»f the World, to acknowledge 
himself his vussal, and to solicit his seal, whteli is affixed in 
sign of subjection to all the writings of the kings who are tri- 
butary to Chirm. The governor of Canton's letter was not 
altogether unfavourable to the J'ortngucr-e ; but there was a 
wide discrepancy between it and the faKe versions of the other 
letters. He informed liis Majesty that they desiied jterrnission 
to establish a factory at Canton; that they were already masters 
of Malucwia, and very powerfirl in the Indian seas ; and more- 
over, that they were persons of ambitious pretensions and dif- 
ficult to M^lfll y. T his threw the court into great perplexity, 
and led them to suspect that Fires w«is ft spy. Unfortunately 
at the same tune oilier letters arrived in Chinese, which de- 
j»r,ribed the Portuguese as restless conquerors, and as behaving 
with unbearable insolence at Canton. They were also accused 
of sending ships to survey the coasts of the (Vdtufial Empire. 
Pires in vain persevered in demanding an audience, and at this 
crisis the emperor tell sick nml died. The great council of 
government, urged his successor to put Pircs to death as a spy ; 
but, after inquiring into the a (fair, the new king sent tire un- 
lucky envoy hack to Canton, where he was to be treated as he 
merited, after mature examination of his proceedings and a 
further ex perierire of his diameter, By the tune the Portu- 
guese ambassador arrived in Canton everything Portuguese was 
odious; open war had broken out lietwmi his countrymen and 
the Chinese, and he was thrown into prison, where lie soon 
perished. 

A few words will explain how affairs had taken this unfor- 
tunate turn. Fernando d'Audrutlu, who had landed the am- 
bassador, did not return ; but the year after his brother Simon 
d’Andrada, a man of a very different character, und whom the 
Portuguese themselves admit to have liven •* pompous and glo- 
rious, ami doing all things with great majesty," took the com- 
mand of five ship from Malacca to China. 

This man, who appears to have been very unfit to take the 
charge of such an expedition, was soon offended at the restric- 
tions which the government imposed on all foreign commerce. 
He took forcible possession of tire little inland of 'Junior, in 
the Canton river, and there acted in the most extravagant man- 
ner, even putting the natives to death without any provocation. 
The Chinese soon expelled him from the island, and he was on 
til* point of being captured ; but he succeeded in making his 
escape, and iu his flight, falling in with some Chinese boats, 
be shot several of their crew. On the news of this fresh out- 
rage being received at Canton, the Portuguese prisoners were 
put to death ; and when the envoy returned to Canton from 
Pekin, he and all his retinue were thrown into prison and 
murdered. In the following season four Portuguese ship, 
arriving at Canton in apparent ignorance of the proceedings of 
the termer year, were immediately attacked. They lost a great 
number of men, and |pauy were taken prisoners by the Chinese 
and put to death. These disasters seem, for some time, to have 
detetred the Portuguese Arum a renewal of their attempts ; 
they had found the Chinese very superior to the nations with 
whom they hail been in the habit of holding intercourse, and 
they were unwilling to descend to the character of suitors. Rut 
their avarice at Ungth conquered their pride *, they made many 
concessions, and were allowed to carry on trade at tlw little 
island of Sanation, many miles below Cantw# 

About the eatnc time they were permitted to establish them- 
selves at Ningpo (called by them Liampo) and at Chincheu, 
but in consequence of their behaviour they were successively 
expelled from these towns. ? ' 

" jtyhilst they were engaged in the trade at Stanshon, the 
^pje^^iithooil of Canton was infested Iby pirates/Whose resort 
j^Jlbo i small 'bland* near the entrance of th4 river. ¥n> m 
Steals 'a ferocious honlc of rubbers could securely watch 

\ paeige of Jthsijr rich neighbours, who were no match for 
, Ja» %li ' jStumierem* Continued success produced inctfea*- 
ing'ent^p^MV & in pfeatee established themselves in the island 


of Macon, arid followed the Chinese vessels to their own ports, 
until at last they could not venture out from shore. The 
pride, of the Chinese government was lowered, and they im- 
plored the aid of the superior discipline of the Portuguese. The 
Portuguese readily assisted the Chinese, and in a short time 
completely cleared the seas of the pirates. They received as 
the reward of their services the exclusive right to trade with 
China for many years, the possession of the island of Macao, 
which they still retain, and many privileges of which they have 
since been deprived. This seems the best authenticated ac- 
count of the circumstance which put the Portuguese in pos- 
session of Macao ; tint there are other accounts which state 
that the Portuguese only received permission to erect tempo- 
rary sheds, in which to dry some goods ; but that they built 
substantial buildings, and by bribes ami intimidation induced 
the mandarins to connive at the encroachment. Their pos- 
session of Macao is at present only nominal : Chinese soldiers 
mount guard at the landing-place, Chinese edicts control the 
commands of the Portuguese authorities, and Chiuese jealousy 
has even restricted their motions to very narrow limits. The 
troops of their garrison are chietly blacks, and even the officers' 
! are in most instances techie half-caste*. 

The proverbial mendacity of Fernand Mendez Pinto must 
not exclude him from the number of those who have con- 
tributed to our knowledge of China. The work of Pmto, al- 
though generally considered as a tissue of falsehoods, is re- 
garded with reqiect by the Portuguese, and numbered among 
ihe classics of the nation. The fault of Pinto is not falsehood, 
but exaggeration, and this is partly explained by the fact that 
the greater part of his Travels were written from memory after 
his return to Portugal. He manifestly used little discretion in 
receiving hearsay reports; und Ins ignorance on many sub- 
jects bus often Jed him into mistakes. It often happens that 
his names of places, which he gives in tracing his route, cannot 
1 h> recognised, but the resemblance of others to the true names 
precludes the supposition that ihe delails were invented. There 
j are also insuperable difficulties in his geographical positions, 
j hut not greater than we might expect to find in the work of an 
j illiterate wanderer. It has been mentioned, as a proof of hi* 
j want of veracity, that, although ignorant, of the Chinese lau- 
i gunge, lie reports conversation* with people, which are some- 
j times of considerable length. But when these conversations 
j arc examined, they are found to be in the usual style of the 



no difficulty iu supposing the intervention of interpreters, any 
more than in many other cases where travellers, who have 
hern ignorant of the language of a country, report what the 
natives said or told them. That which he says of tire Chinese 
and China has in general been confirmed by later writers; and 
| his errors appear to have been mistakes which a tiavelter cir- 
j rumstuuccd As he was might easily make. There is no doubt 
; that Pinto travelled in the country; and his observations have 
j au air of truth and simplicity about them quite hi keeping 

> with his personal character. We have spoken particularly 
with reference to his account of China, although that forms 
only a portion of his Travels. 

He was bom about tins year 1310, of very obscure parents. 
He was one of the many adventurers who flocked to India 
| from all parts of Portugal, iu the hope of making their for- 
tunes. He arrived at Dio in 1337, and after various adven- 
tures he entered the service of Pedro de Faria, the captain- 
general of Malacca, who employed him os one of the emissa- 
ries whom tlw Portuguese were in the habit of sending to the 
neighbouring provinces to examine their forces and engage 
their friendship. These commissions were always given to 
clever and enterprising men. Pedro afterwards sent him to 
Patau, upon the coast ofSiaw, on a trading peculation. ' Ha 
l there met with Antonio d# Pitiriva relative of Pedro, who was 

> about to send some merchitodueto Lugor. Pinto embarked hu 
j employer's goods in thesaateVwsel; which was attacked mid 
; plundered ait ttikenttoce oftbe river of tugo r by a Chinese 
j pirate. Pinto contrived, with only one offie* person, to escape, 
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aud repaired to Antonio de Fotia, who, not having paid for the 
goods of which he was thus deprived, was highly exasperated, 
and vowed revenge. He armed a jntik with fifty- five Portu- 
guese, of whom Pinto was one, and set out with a determina- 
tion to retaliate on the pirates. The eml of this wus that 
Faria hecume a pirate himself, plundering all who came in 
his way. At last he undertook an expedition to the Gulf of 
iVkiu to plunder a rich island in which the Chinese princes 
were interred. The account of this island, and of the voyage 
to it, is the most difficult part of Pinto's narrative, and has 
tended, more than anything that he says about China, to bring 
his account iutu suspicion. Through mismanagement their 
design became known after they laid made one lauding on the 
island, and measures were taken to frustrate it. The booty w<i* 
comparatively trifling, and in their return they were wrecked 
•on thut part of the coast of Chiua which makes the nearest ap- 
proach to Corea. Pinto, and the rest who escaped, were made 
prisoners by the Chinese, after having for some time wandered 
about us mendicants. They were ultimately brought to trial, 
suid on their acquittal were taken to the isle of Sotwhuii, and 
♦there left to shift for themselves. They ultimately found their 
way to Malacca. Pinto returned to Lisbon in LWft. 

The following extract sliows his general impression con- 
cerning China, and particularly IVkin : — 

“ I have, in one-ond -twenty years’ unfortunate travels, seen 
great part of Asia, and the riches of Europe; lmt if my tenli- 
niouy he worthy credit, all together is not eom|>aruhle to 
China alone : such arc the endowments of nature in a whoh- 
■ome air, soil, rivers, and seas, witli tlieir policy, justice, riches, 
and state, that they obscure all the lustres of other purtg. Yet 
such is tlieir Initial and devilish idolatry tlmt 1 cauuot but 
grieve at their ingratitude." m 

Spcuking of Pekin he say* — 

“ 1 fear to particularise all that 1 saw in this city, lest the 
renders should douht or mutter at the rarity, measuring things 
by that little they have seen, and judging by their own cur- 
tailed conceits of those things which mine eyes have seen. Hut 
high capacities, haughty spirits, and large understandings, that 
measure not other states by the misery and meanness before 
llieir eyes, will perhaps lie willing to hear things so rare ; 
which I hold the more pardonable in others to doubt of, foras- 
much as I verily confess that I mv*elf which beheld them 
with mine eyes nm often amazed when with myself 1 recount 
the greatness of Pequim, in the admirable state of that grntile 
King, in tlie splendour of the chains of justiee, and of the ail- 
cliacys of government, in the terror and dread caused in ull 
by their officers, in the sumptuousuess of their house# and 
ten>|tle* of their idols, and of all the rest therein." 

About live year 1357 Gaspar de Cruz, a Dominican friar, 
bring at Malacca, was induced to proceed to Cambodia for the 
purpose of preaching the Gospel. He remailfcd there about 
« year, and, disappointed in his expectations of success, 
resolved to visit China. He accordingly proceeded by sea 
to Canton. In the river of Canton there is an isle containing 
a Chinese monastery, in which lie saw “ au oratory high from 
tiie ground, very well made, with certain gilt steps before it, 
mode of carved work. . In this was a woman, very well made, 
with a child about her neck, and it bad a lamp bunting before 
it.*' Honest Gaspar, suspecting that there was “ some show of 
Christianity’* in this, applied to some laymen, and even to the 
idol priests that happened to be there, for information con- 
cerning this image, but was unable to obtain any satisfactory 
explanation ; wherefore he concludes— 1 * It might well be tlie 
image of our Lady, made by the ancient Christians, that Saint 
Thomas left there, or by their occasion made," but tlie history 
and purpose of which were then forgotten. He admits, how- 
ever, that it might be a heathen image after alL. 

Gaspar appears to base laboured for the conversion of the 
Chinese with considerable ml One day he went into a temple, 
and approached an altar where some stone* were set up,wltich (be 
natives worshipped. Trusting to die little estimation hi which 
they held then gods, and believing them to tw men who 


i would be satisfied with reason, tie went up and threw the 
stones down upon the ground. At this they ran towards him 
fiercely, but he advanced to meet them, and with a smile 
asked them if they were not themselves Iwtter than the stones that 
they worshipped, aud how they, being so noble, could degrade 
themselves to the worship of things so vile. They seemed 
struck by his words, ami went out of the temple with him, 
leaving the shines upon die ground. Gaspar concludes that it 
would not lie difficult to bring the Chinese over to Christianity, 
the rather os there would, not, as ill India, lie any prejudice* 
almnt meat in the way of their conversion ; and as of nil 
meats the Chinese esteem pork the most, it would be almost 
impossible for them to liecmnc Mohammedans. Nevertheless 
lie states with great distinctness the olisfjtrlrs arilmg from tlie 
restrictive policy of the Chinese. He says tins first was that 
they would not permit the introduction of auy novelties into 
the country, so that, when any new thing happens to got in, 
the officer* of government exert themselves to repress it. The 
second is that no foreigner can enter China without leave; at 
Canton his stay is limited, and when the time bus expired he 
must go. 

l)e Cruz says tlmt he saw no other way in which Christian 
ministers could act w ith any freedom in China than by an 
embassy living sent with presents from the King of Portugal 
to the Emperor of China, which might probably obtain for 
unarmed religious men |»emusMou to go about the country, 
jKirtirulurlv os opportunities would 1 m; thus afforded of ex- 
plaining to tlie entperoi that (he precepts of Christianity would 
not tend to subvert, but rather to establish bis government. It 
wus probably witli the view of stimulating Sebastian King of 
Portugal tuseudsue.li ntt embassy flint (in* par prepared and 
uddressed to tlmt king bis treatise concerning China, of which 
an abstract is given in 4 Pm rim* hi* Pilgriine*.* 

Caspar de Cm* received a rnnsiderahli* portion of bis in- 
formation from ( jaleotto Per era, 44 a gentleman of good credit." 
wlio had, with other Portuguese, been a prisoner in China, in 
1530. lVrora himself published an uccoiint of China, which 
contains some interesting information, particularly concerning 
the administration of justice — a subject with which this author 
had but ton much occasion to Im? acquainted. He makes an ob- 
servation which recent experience ho* confirmed — that the aver- 
sion of the nation to novelties is not a cluiracteristic of the people, 
hut of the government. J Viera says, When we lxiy in prison 
at Fuquico, wo came many time* abroad, and were brought to 
the palaces of noblemen, to be seen of them and their wives, 
for that, they bad never seen any Portugal lisfore. Marty 
things they asked us of our country, and our fashions, and did 
write everything, for they lie curious hi novelties above mea- 
sure.*’ 

Benedict Goer, a Portuguese Jesuit, attempted to enter China 
by a route which is in part coincident with that traced by 
Ptolemy, and which lias not been attempted in modern times 
hy any other person. He left Agra iuthe beginning of 1(103, 
and proceeded hy Inhere to Coburg and from Cabul hy 
lkilkh and Badakshun, to Cashgar. At Cashgar the cam* 
viuit from India met those which came from China; lmt. so 
difficult was it to proceed, tliat, though Goe* obtained the pro- 
tection of the kiugof Cashgar, he wus notable to reach Sochfati, 
the first city within the wall of China, till tint end of tlie ygsr 
1603; and atSochicu he closed liis life* in March 1007, with- 
out having olaained permission to join his brother mi ri Ba tti ti 
at Pekin. 

« This undertaking of Gocz," to use tbe language of Dr. 

• Vincent, “ is one of tlie must meritorious* and bji account one 
of the most interesting, tlmt is extant; for ft ii a tegular journal 
kept; of bis progress, specifying every country and every place 
through which he passed,” Bergeron estimates tbe number of 
days which Goes travelled as 300, besides some that cannot 
be Ascertained, and exclusive of delays at various stations. 
He informs us that Socbieu was tlie same sort of mart fur the 
cararans of Cashgar that Kiakhta is for tint Russian*; that it 
was inhabited Jialf by Chinese and half by Mobammediss; 
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that the merchants of Casbgar were admitted into China and 
permitted to visit Pekin only under rulourof an emlsiMy ; that 
they brought presents, which tlie Chinese called “ tribute. ' every 
sixth year; that from the time they passed the frontier the em- 
peror horc the charges of the embassy ; and that the articles of 
commerce brought from (,‘ushgar were beautiful slaU of jas|>er, 
or variegated marble, and something that upjiear* to be agate. 

Gocz conducted liimWf throughout hi* arduous undertaking 
with a degree of courage, perseverance, patience, and address, 
which entitles him to u distinguished place among travellers. 
All his companions had deserted him, except an Armenian boy 
of the name of Isaac, who ufter the death of Goez was so fortu- 
nate as to reach Pekin, from whence he was sent to Macao, 
where he obtained a passage to the Portuguese settlements in 
Maluhar. He there gave the same account of Iris master's ex- 
junction and death which he had previously given to the 
fniitnionaiic* nt Pekin; and particularly mentioned the surprise 
of Go cz at finding that Cathay was China, and Cuinbalu 
Pekin.* 

The discovery of this vast empire, attd the early proceedings 
of the Portuguese in it, excited a great sensation in Europe, 
particularly nt a period remarkable for maritime enterprise. 
A manuscript report without date, hut the author of which was 
probably among the first who identified China with Cathay, was 
presented to the Venetian .Senate. If gives Jong derails con- 
cerning the situation, extent, fertility, ami wealth of the Chinese 
empire, collected from tlm old Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo, from Haiton, and ft “ Cavuliere luglese" (Maudei ilJe). 
Another short account was published inS|Niinf not many years 
idler the first expedition of I)' Andrnda. The anonymous author 
says he lias derived through the way of Mexico his “strange 
and wonderful nows lately come from the great k ingdom of 
China, which adjoineth unto the East Indies;" 11 ml he goes on 
to suy “that a credible person doth declare" that tin 1 Spaniards 
from certain islands (the Philippines) had sailed 40 leagues 
along the Chinese coast, Imd lauded, and in some places fought 
with the natives. That ambassadors they despatched had licen 
permitted to penetrate to a huge inland city surrounded by a 
double wall and governed hy a viceroy. He then describes the 
costume of the Chinese, the small feet of the women, and the 
long nails of the men. He asserts that sfieciiuens of Chinese 
dress and rich pieces of cloths of gold, silk, and purple had been 
brought to Mexico, where the S punish viceroy was so elated with 
what he saw and heard, that ho was about pro paring an expedi- 
tion of a thousand men to conquer China. “ ’I’ ho citizens," it 
ii added, “are moved with desire to go thither for love of 
the great quantity of gold," 

This cxjieditioii from Mexico, however, never took place ; and 
it was neither as conquerors nor traders, hut nccideutally as valu- 
able friends, and then as propagators of Christianity, tliat the 
Spaniards came in contact with the Chinese. 

. A Chinese pirate, hy name Limahoii, had long devastated the 
coasts of the empire qttdswept the ueihgbouring seas in defiance 
of the mandarin ifeeflf Ju an evil hour he ventured os far 
da the Philippine Islauds, winch hod t>eeu for some time 
occupied by the Spaniards, who now encountered him there 
with their ships, defeated him, ami drove him up a river. 
They were keeping him tlicre, in a close blockade, from which 
escape seemed impossible, when a Chinese squadron, commanded 
by two high Mandarins, arrived at the islands. The gratitude 
of the Chinese commanders wm so great that they offered any- 
thing in their power : the only favour the Spaniards asked was 
Ant they would convey into China two mouks of die Order 
ef SC Augustine, who had lately come from Mexico. The, 
t fti mUrini complied, and in June, 157$, took the missionaries 
tutd tvro soldiers who attended them ou hoard their war-junks. 

■ 'Tjbo monks coon after arrived at a Chinese port in the province 
.qjf^oklet'h^ Where they were not permitted to land until a 
' ■jjg ftaxtnt) tot. ill, p. &9»— 404. I\u*W» Pilgrims, vcd. U., p. ai&— 
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written order was obtained from the governor. With this order 
there came instructions as to the manner in which they were to- 
be supplied with everything at the expense of the Chinese 
government— even every dish to be served at their table was 
minutely specified. In a few days they reached the great city of 
Chiucheu, where they passed a roagnificcntstone bridge 860 paces 
in length, and were astonished at the countless multitudes who 
collected to look at them. Here they were first told that an 
audience could not be granted unless they knelt down and 
remained kneeling all the time that it lasted. The pride of 
the Castilians revolted at this degradation; but the devotedness 
to (heir object and the humility of the mouks triumphed over 
their national feedings ami the scruples of the two soldiers, who 
after a warm disensrion consented to follow the example of 
their spiritual conductor*. The mouks and the soldiers kneeled 
in the Hull of Audience, and the interview went off in an 
amicable maimer and with the usual interchange of presents. 

It soon however appeared that the two mandarins who had 
been to the Philippine Islauds and expressed such gratitude to 
the Spaniards claimed the whole of the merit of having beaten 
the pirate Limahon. The viceroy sent for the Spanish soldier# 
and examined them as to what had taken place, but seemed 
more inclined to believe the mandarins than their true state- 
ments. llotli monks and soldiers were well entertained, but 
were told that to obtain permission for jienctratiug into the 
country, or establishing themselves, they must go to the Viceroy 
of Outcheon. 

To the city of Outcheou accordingly they went, and, prostrat- 
ing themselves as before, were received with great pomp by the 
viceroy, who, however, ahiuptly dismissed them when he heard 
from their own lija that they had not come on a royal mission. 
They were told they might remain where they were until the 
etujicror’s pleasure regarding them could he known. The 
viceroy’s contempt of them as not being ambassadors of a king 
did not prevent his giving them a^nagnificent dinner, at which, 
among other things, the monks were entertained with a Chinese 
comedy. 

A long time elapsed, and no answer came from the court. 
The monks employed the interval in observing the city anil 
the jieople, and in making purchases of books. These proceed- 
ings immediately excited suspicion ; the viceroy ordered tliat 
they should not quit their lodging, and that every Chinese who 
carried anything to them for sale should be bam booed. Their 
next misfortune was that tire two mumlarins who had brought 
them from the Philippine Islauds quarrelled among themselves 
as to their relative shares of honour in the defeat of Hie pirates, 
and gave in reports in which each contradicted the other and 
l>oth gave the lie to the missionaries. This induced the vice- 
roy to doubt whether the whole story were not a fabrication 
made to obtain rewards and favours wheu none were done. 
He summoned a provincial council which (whatever they did 
with the mandarins) determined that the mouks should imme- 
diately quit China. The politeness with which this decision 
was announced to them, did not conceal from Ac Spaniards 
that it was peremptory. Accordingly, after partaking of an 
entertainment more costly than any they had yet received, 
they took their departure for (he sea-coast, to which they were 
escorted with great state. 

They arrived at Manilla in October, 1577 ; and thus ended 
the Attempted intercourse and first mission of the Spaniards, 
which only confirmed the notions already current in the world 
of the civilisation, the exteut, the immente population, and 
size of the cities, canals, and other public works of the Chinese 
empire. 

Dutch. 

The Portuguese had been about a century in quiet posses- 
sion of die trade to China before any other European nation 
seemed disposed to dispute that advantage with them. But 
early in the seventeenth century the Dutch, who had begun 
to rival them in the commerce of India, determined to make 
an attempt to share in the China trade alio. Accordingly, in 
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1001 they tent three ships with an ambassador to China. The 
Chinese were alarmed at the appearance of so singular a 
people, with " blue eyes, red hair, and feet one cubit and two- 
tenths long/' The ambassador, a young mail who afterwards 
became governor of Batavia, fully maintained the Dutch 
character for gravity. On his arrival at Canton he was 
courteously received, and a mandarin of high rank was 
deputed to treat with him. They met early in the day ; and, 
after the customary ceremonies, sat down opposite each oilier 
in the liall of audience, each expecting the other to begin the 
conference. They waited, hi this manner, with incredible 
patience and gravity : not a word was spoken by cither party, 
nor did either manifest any sign of impatience. At length, 
when the sun had set, they both arose os if by consent, went 
again through all the necessary ceremonial's, and separated 
without a syllable being uttered by either party. Negotia- 
tions were thus protracted until the aspersions of the Portu- 
guese tiad inspired the Chinese with much suspicion of their 
rtew visitors ; and it having been also ascertained that there 
was no recorfl that so strange a jieople hud ever trailed to the 
Celestial Empire at a previous period, all dealings with them 
were civilly declined. 

For many years the Dutch endeavoured to open a trade, 
but the utmost they succeeded in obtaining wus an occasional 
cargo of Chinese goods from the Portuguese n( Macao. In 
162*2 the Dutch, wearied with such a jM-ddbug commerce, 
resolved to obtain by force what They were unable to do hv 
negotiation. Accordingly, a fleet was fitted out ami placed 
snider the command of Admiral Keizerzoon, who sailed for 
Macao, and landed there with 800 men. The Portuguese, 
however, having armed their slaves, succeeded in repulsing 
the invaders, who then repaired to the IVluiu islands, situated 
lie tween Formosa and the mainland, and, after much blood- 
shed, succeeded in forming a settlement upon one of them. 
They compelled the resident Chinese to assist them in build- 
ing a town oml fort, and much annoyed the nation in its tr.ule. 
The Dutch are said to have so severely treated the persons 
whom they employed in building, that out of 1500 Chinese 
1 300 died of ill usage or starvation. 

When in firm possession of the island, they a^oiti endea- 
voured to open a friendly intercourse with China; hilt the 
government decidedly refuser!, alleging that they would never 
treat with persons who kept possession of any part of the 
imperial territories, and informing tflem that, if they would 
letire to Formosa, which was then out of the Chinese domi- 
nion, they would treat with them. A long negotiation 
followed, in which bad faith was exhibited on Itofh sides. 
The Chinese are accused of sending to the Dutch presents of 
poisoned meat, and of poisoning their wells and fountains; 
and the Dutch are said to have induced many Chinese vessels 
by friendly demonstrations to approach them during the ne- 
gotiations, and to have lreaclierousiy burned them. The 
Dutch at length agreed to retire to Formosa, where they built 
a town and fortress ; and they would probably have retained 
possession of this fine island, hut for the extraordinary revolt)-* 
lion which placed a Tartar family mi the throne of China, 
lti consequence of this revolution twelve provinces sub- 
mitted to the Tartar emperor in 1044; but about 25,000 
persons, who disliked the Tartar government, retired from 
them to Formosa, where they were encouraged to settle by the 
Dutch. The remaining three provinces situate towards the 
south, namely, Quango**, Quangfuttg, and Fokieu, being de- 
fended by a high range of mountains, were enabled to main- 
tain their independence. They were governed by a brave 
Chinese, known to Europeans by the name of Coxinga, cor- 
rupted from Kok-iing, the name by which be was distinguished 
in bis native province of Pokiext, although bis proper name 
was CbtU'cbe-king. At the breaking out of the revolution 
this man, who was of very low origin, raised himself to great 
power by a concurrence of favourable circumstances, and, 
having bought some ships which be manned with bold seamen, 
tie continued to annoy the coasts of China which had sob- 


j milted to the Tartars, ami occasioned such extensive t)it» trews 
! that a government order was issued commanding all person* 
j residing within uirte miles of the coast to retiro inland, und, 

• all towns within the same limits to ho destroyed. This strange 
policy, which could scarcely be acted upon in any other 
country, though productive of distress to the people, had the 
' effect of preventing future depredations. Coxinga was suc- 
cessful on almost every occasion ; hut tom* temporary failure 
: inducing him to think of following his countrymen who had 
settled in Formosa, he sent to the Dutch governor requesting 
leave to retire to the island with his followers : this pcrmisiion 
was denied him, though he wus invited to reside on the island 
provided he came without any attendants. The offer was 
indignantly refused by Coxinga, whose temporary difficulties 
were followed by more brilliant gtiecem; and he determined 
on measures of revenge, which his powerful tuivy soon afforded 
him ample mean* of effecting. His first step was to cut off 
all trade between Formosa and China. The Dutch, whose 
chief supplies wen* drawn from China, were much distressed 
by this measure, und the governor was so far humbled that he 
petitioned Coxinga to allow the trade In be renewed. Coxinga 
at fiist refused, but on a second petition from Komiosa lie 
withdrew his vessel* from the neigh bourlumd of the island, 
and directed all his energies to the defence of his three pro- 
vinces. So effectually did he accomplish this, Ihat the 
emperor of China wo* forced to come to u compromise with 
him ; and lie was allowed 1o retain the province* with the title 
, of king or governor, uu condition of doing homage to the 
emjwror. When firmly settled in lti-s government, his first 
measure was to endeavour to take possession of Formosin 
I.urly in the year lfitil he caused to lie circulated among his 
' countrymen on the island a notice of his intentions. In March 
lie Innded on the island, took the Dutch town and some small 
| forts, iunl summoned the governor of Fort Zealand to sur- 
render, offering to ull the Dutch full liberty to go away, or 
remain on the island with complete security 1o lives and 
1 j import ies. Knnoumged by the presence of some ships from 
Batavia then' in tlie mad. the governor determined on resist- 
ance. Several bodies of soldiers landed from the ships, hut 
were all cut to pieces by the troops of Coxinga. Oil the flth 
of July the fortress was surrendered at discretion, and the 
garrison was allowed to depart without molestation. Coxinga 
then became king of Formosa, but Ins ambition was dissatis- 
fied with the nominal subjection of bis Chinese possessions to 
the Tartar emperor, and he imprudently declared himself 
indejienderit. The enqieror was glad to accept the assistance 
tendered by the. Dutch, and Coxinga found all his courage 
unequal to ccqi* with the discipline of bis enemies. Ho foil 
in battle, and the Chinese provinces submitted quietly to the 
enqwror. The crown of Formosa fell to the sou of Coxinga, 
and, though more than once attacked by the Dutch, the island 
remained attached to his family until the year 1683, When 
Ching-ke-eati, grandson of Coxinga, praAtoing the quiet of pri- 
vate life to the possession of a kmgdtflf or fearing jwrliaps 
his inability to resist his powerful enemies, surrendered his 
throne to the emperor of China, who treated him liberally, and 
allowed him to withdraw into honourable obscurity. 

Ana recompense for thtfir assistance in the war with Coxhtga, 
the Dutch ofrtained leave to build a house at Canton. Tfaltf ' 
house soon became a fuff row, and only a battery waft wanftfif 
to make if an indqiMslrtit citadel. To aipfilf tkit trgit k f 
was necessary to firing in cannon* without fit* knowledge Of 
the Chinese, whose vigilance it was difficult to drohi They 
at length adopted the expedient ©f enveloping thftfc guns hi 
gteot barrels, like water-casks, and erane wftm- ftxeeiaafatly 
introduced in this maimer. Their buttery W** near) y com- 
plete when ilw accidental bursting of t cult discovered tfel#' 
treachery. That same fright fiieir vtmh were buroed^and 
tiwir fort demolished ; all Dutchmen' were bonislicd, ' and 
yade with tliem was forbidden on pain of death. When, the 
memory of this attempt war io mam roeastue J . 

reiterated petitions and valuable presents obtained 
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tion of their trade, ami in 17(12 they were permitted to esta- 
blish n regular factory at Canton. 

When the emperor Kicii-Loon? 1 iad completed a rtigti of 
sixty years, he intended tu resign his crown to his son, and it 
seems to liave been looted to the Kuro)jc&u$ at ('union that 
crnhAHiticfl from their several nations to congratulate the old 
monarch on his long and happy r< ijrn would be well re- 
ceived. We know that an intimation of this sort was made 
to fiord Macartney on his departuio from China. The Eng- 
lish did not act upon it, but the Dutch government at Batavia 
appointed M. Titsingh and M. Van Hraum to proceed to the 
Chinese court in the hope that Let tor management would 
enable them to obtain those commercial advantages and 
redress of grievances which had been refused to the English 
arnhussudnr. The Dutch ambassadors undertook the mission 
with the full intention of profiting by the mistakes into which 
they considered lh.it Lord Macartney had fallen, and which 
had proved fatal to his success. Their subdued and humble 
deportment was accordingly a striking contrast to the dignified 
and manly hearing of the English embassy. The result was 
lew encouraging than they had hoped, On the journey to 
Pekin they weie treated with great neglect. Sometimes they 
were lodged in wretched hovels, without furniture and with- 
out cover; sometimes they were obliged to pass the night in 
the open uir, when the temperature was below the fiee/iug 
point; and it frequently hupfieued that they got nothing to 
eat fm twenty-four hours together. Van Braum himself very 
seriously informs us that the circumference of his body was 
diminished at least five inches in the journey from Canton to 
Pekin. Their readiness to perform the prostrations subjected 
them to the most uimoying demands for the repetition of them. 
They were obliged, at least fifty times during the journey, to 
perform this degrading ceremony before the emperors name 
painted on a piece of silk, and they were often roused from 
their sleep at night for the purpose. They allowed the public, 
functionaries to trick them out of the only valuable articles 
among the presents intended for the emperor, and to substitute 
others of un inferior description. They also allowed their 
credentials to In: examined and remodelled by the government 
officers at Canton. 

On their arrival nt Pekin they were lodged in a stable. 
•Small presents of victuuls were occasionally sent them from 
the emperor, and they were expected to acknowledge the. 
favour by performing the nine-fold prostration on each occa- 
sion. After much evasion and delay the embassy was 
admitted to the material presence iti January, 17ft5, and had 
to perform the kotow. The einjieror spoke to Van llraain 
about his own great age, and said that no Hollander had ever 
before been admitted to his presence. They were then jier- 
mitted to seat themselves on a carpet, where they were 
furnished with a cup of milk, ami were favoured with some 
■mall presents, consisting of tobacco-pouches, scent -1 Kittles, tea, 
and China-ware, whidtorcre received with the usual prostra- 
tions. They remnifflr while a comedy was acted in the 
presence of the emperor; and on their return home they 
round fresh poflr and sweetmeats had been sent from him in 
their absence. They wove afterwards present at a grand 
entertainment given by the emperor at Vuen ming-yuen. The 
dishes, of which Von Broom speaks with considerable dis- 
respect, were served' up in great abundance. When eating 
was over, the emperor drank a cup of shamshu (a sort of 
spirit distilled from the lees of rice-wine), and all tlie guests 
prostrated themselves before him. The emperor condescended 
to hand them a cup of this liquor himself; which set the 
Dutchmen again 'diligently to work at their prostrations, in 
dm course of which Von Braam, who was very corpulent, 
loot his hat, upon which the old emperor laughed heartily. 
Atoms’ jm ys Von Broom, « 1 received a mark of distinction 
and predilection auch as never aralnssador was honoured with 
•Aefote. • I 0«»fas%* he continues, that the recollection of my 
to the cold in waiting so loqg in the morning 
very much oafaoed by Hus incident.” 


I ’pon the whole, their humble endeavours to make them- 
selves agreeable seem to have been good-naturedly received 
by the emperor, and they were allowed more opportunities of 
making themselves acquainted with the interior of the palace 
than have often been permitted to Europeans. But this was all 
tliat was gained by the mission. The Chinese chose to con- 
sider it as exclusively a mission of congratulation, and would 
I jay no attention to those considerations fur the benefit of 
trade, ami applications for the redress of grievances, which 
the aintiossador was prejmred to submit The only poiut 
gained was the exemption from duties of the vessel in which 
the embassy arrived. Vau Britain calculates that his mission 
cost the Chinese emperor no less than 25,000/. “ But," asks he, 
“is that ] laying too dear for this tribute of respectful affec- 
tion V* 

The war between England and Holland, and the ultimate 
incnqjoratioti of the latter country with France, put a complete 
stop to the Dutch trade with China. The agents of the*tradc f 
however, remained in the country, continuing to receive their 
regular salaries ; and after the fall of Napoleon the trade was 
recommenced. The Dutch, however, have not been able to 
recover the relative position in the trade which they occupied 
previously to the war, when their transactions with China were 
inferior only to those of the English. 

Exur.isii. 

The first attempt of the English to share in the advantages 
of the trade with China was made in die reign of Elisabeth. 
In 15UU three ships were fitted out by Sir Holier t Dudley and 
others, whose commander was instructed “ to pierce as far us- 
Chiua.” The queen gave Dudley a letter for “The most 
high, serene, and powerful prince and ruler of the great king- 
dom of China, the greatest empire in the eastern ports of the 
world.*’ Tlu* ships sailed, but never reached China, and never 
returned home. After some years Purclius obtained u letter 
from the Spanish captain-general of New Andalusia, who 
accused three English hhi|>8, answering to the description, of 
committing acts of piracy in the Indian seas, and of having 
taken three Portuguese vessels from Goa which contained 
jewels anil other valuable property lielunging to the kiug. 
The Nuspii ions document of the Spanish governor barely 
states that the English crews were reduced by sickness to only 
four men, and tbut these four men in a single boat, wherein 
they had stowed all tl»e precious commodities they could., 
reached a small island close to the Spanish main. At this 
island tliey were set upon and plundered of all they liad by & 
body of Spaniards, who thus, as the captain-general laments* 
possessed themselves of what was the property of the king* 
He does not mention the late of the four men, or enter into 
any further explanation. The teal circumstances under 
which tln*e ships were lost ore thus unknown; but it ought 
to be mentioned that tlie piracy alluded to, or the practice of 
ships of rival natiaus plundering each other whenever they 
could, was for a long tune prevalent* Tlie Portuguese, the 
first settlers, attacked tlie Dutch; the Dutch attacked the 
Portuguese ; both were hostile to the English, and die English 
retaliated on both. By tlie laws of war tliese attacks were 
justified while their respective governments iu Europe, as it 
often happened, were lielligerents, or in a state of open hos- 
tility; but it probably often happened in the Eastern, as in 
the (Caribbean seas, tliat they continued their hatred and 
hostilities when there was peace between their respective 
countries at home. The timid and peaceful Chinese, how- 
ever, must have been disgusted at seeing tteir own shores 
made the scenes of these contentions; and it certainly could 
have been no recommendation to Europeans, or to the 
Christian doctrine which they professed, and would have 
taught the Chiuese, to learn that they met to for from 

* Voyage d« rArobawado do ka Campsgnfe dea lodes Orientates 
Hollouiufoes vers l'&njpereiir do la Clone dans lea Annies 17*4 et 
l?tt. Barrow’* Travels ia Chins, pp. a— 13. tiatslsfffc History vf 
Chins, vel.il. 
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their own homes to murder, plunder, or calumniate each 
other. 

The first circumstances which brought die English into 
actual contact with the Chinese were certainly lint calculated 
to give them a favourable opinion of our countrymen. The 
Dutch are accused of having committed outrages upon Chi- 
nese ships under English colours, in order to prejudice the 
minds of the Chinese against us; but the conduct of the 
English was bad enough to render such a mensuie quite 
superfluous, lit 1005, nearly a century after the lirat Portu- 
guese communication, Sir E. Michelbourne, who hiul a 
patent for trading to the Eastern sens, not only seized the 
sliijis of any nation which he met with, hut also plundered 
several valuable Chinese junks. These depredations caused 
the Englifth to he particularly designated us the enemies of 
China, trade with them w.u expressly prohibited, and they 
continued for many years the most feared and disliked of all 
the nations of Europe. 

In the year 1(537 another attempt was made by the English 
to establish a commercial intercourse with China. An agree- j 
met it having been made between the Portuguese viceroy of 
Goa ami the English president at Surat that the English 
should he allowed to trade to China and to the Portuguese 
settlements in India, the Uritish merchants sent four ships and 
a pinnace tinder the command of Captain Weddcl to Macao, 
which was then in the possession of the Portuguese. Jealous 
of dividing their commercial advantages, the Portuguese ic- 
prosented the exactions and duties forced from them by the 
Chinese to he an oppressive that their trade was rather a loss 
than again. Susjiertiug the motives of this advice, the Eng- 
lish determined on proceeding, and early in June the pinnace 
with fifty men and a ship’s (targe were despatched to the river 
of Canton. 

On reaching an anchorage in the river they* landed, and 
wen* hospitably entcrtainei^at a native village, hi tliciy sub- 
sequent progiess up the river they met a fleet of 20 junk*. The 
officers were courteously invited on Ivoard, and a Portuguese 
negro, who understood ( 1 lines**, interpreted between them und 
their hosts. They were closely questioned os to their motives 
for thus forcing their way to Canton against the rules of the 
empire. They replied that they were the subject* of a power- 
ful king of the West, who, being at peace with all his neigh- 
l lours, wished to cultivate the friendship of the great emperor; 
that he had commissioned them to make such Beaties of amity 
and commerce as might conduce to the advantage of both 
nations; and that they would willingly jny such demands us 
it might please the emperor to impose. Questions were then 
put to ascertain whether any Chinese pilot liad aided them in 
their endeavours to reach Canton; but the English officers, 
wishing to give their hosts a high idea of their skill in naviga- 
tion, assured them that they could discover and sail through 
the most difficult straits, and tlmt all sens were well known to 
them. With a force fully able to compel, the Chinese de- 
scended to bargain, and offered to conduct the officers to Can; 
ton, where they might present their petition to the viceroy, pro- 
vided the piuuaoe would instantly return to Macao. This was 
agreed to, and tbs party weut on towards Canton ; but they 
were met by a boat from the viceroy alwut five leagues from 
Canton, and informed that if they would return to Macao their 
petition should be granted. Wishing to give' no cause for 
offence, and conscious also of their real weakness, they re- 
turned } but, instead of the expected arrangements, they found 
only derision for their credulity. Towards the end of July 
die whole fleet sailed for Canton. They had advanced as far 
as the Tiger's Gate, a narrow passage better known to Euro- 
peans by the name of the Boca Tigris, when they were met by 
some official personages, amongst whom it would appear were 
some of their former entertainers, who, after gome specious 
explanations of their conduct, promised the English that they 
should positively have an audience of the viceroy if they 
would muiun tft anchor for six days where they now ley* The 
English consented, though they were not without suspicion. 


They passed the interval in apparent inaction, hut rliMUtdy 
watching the ptuceediugs of the Chinese; alio, on their suit*, 
were diligently employed in conveying cannon to a fortifica- 
tion in (lie neighlmurluuid of the anchorage. In four days, 
conceiving that they had everything in readiness to destroy tm* 
English ships? they fired a volley into the midst of the fled. 
Their shot, being ill-directed, did little harm, and 1 m* fore they 
could again discharge their unwieldy artillery the English 
guns bore upon their butteries, und made fearful ha\oc 
amongst them. The bumliardment lasted above two hours; 
when, the guns of the enemy having lieeu silent a considerable 
time, it was thought proper to attack the fort by land : 100 
men weie put on shun* without opposition; they advanced 
rapidly to the fmtiess, und found it empty. The (.li incite lmd 
prudently retired ; and our countrymen were contented with 
demolishing the wot Us, planting the Hi it inU flag, and canning 
oil' the guns. But (he sm cess of their arms was not calculated 
to promote the success of their commercial s|n*culatiou. They 
remain* d at anchor, iiresolute and undetermined. Neither 
friend nor enemy appeared, and tiny began to he in want of 
fresh provisions. l 5 nw tiling to do auyt*. ing which might have 
a hostile up|K\irai>ce, they sent an utVieer with only seven men 
to purch.ise provisions on shoie. The little |uxrty a*lvanced 
above a mile into the interior, and found some villages, where 
tlit-y bought a stock of hogs anil poultry. While engaged in 
the pure! i use they were suddenly attacked by 200 Chinese, who 
attempted to cut otV their retreat to the bouts, but were kept at 
a ies|*rtful distance by theii e\|*erieiice of the effect of the 
English guns. Tin* party succeeded m i caching the boats. 

The English now made another attempt to address the vice- 
toy. They wrote a thin but resjicctful letter, complaining of 
the bad faith which lmd been shown towards them, requesting 
! permission to o|*cn u trade, and otlering to liMore the raptured 
guns. Ait inferior mandarin w;l» sent to them to inquire more 
| pai t ifti larlv into their intent ions. t'lliftutfely the mandarin 
i was cnqxmered to convey them to C'anton, where they had uu 
| audience of the viceroy. They hud prcjiared a jielitiou, which 
1 tliey were diieetctl to pit-sent on their knees. The jutition 
! a}>]H*ared to h** favourably leocived. The former opposition 
; was attiihuted entirely to the calumnies of the Portuguese, and 
! leave was granted to the English to take jMisseHtioii of soma 
! island outside the river, which they might fortify und make 
) the (wulie of I heir commerce. The cannon taken by (be Eng- 
lish were it stored, and trade was commenced. Cloths, British 
goods, und money, were conveyed to Canton; und sugar, gin- 
ger, and China good*, were taken on hoard the English *hi|M. 

■ Everything uppeured lo Ik* going on prosperously • but, whet Iter 
the Chinese government hull been insincere from the beginning, 
or whether it uttered its conduct from the representations and 
bribes of the Portuguese, cannot now be uscci tuined. However 
' tins may he, their conduct suddenly changed. While an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to destroy the KngUsli fleet at Macon 
by ti leans of tire* ships, the officers at Anton were closely con- 
fined in tlte house tliey occupied, tiraRpd food denied them, 

; mid a guard placed attlieir (hair, apparently with (he inteutiou 
, of starving them to death. The officers, after waiting jiatieutly 
! a duy or two, and finding their biscuit exhausted, resolved to 
| force their way out. They chopped some wood into thin 
piece*, piled it against tlie door, ami, having obtained a fire by 
J tlie help of a burning-glass, they proceeded to kindle the 
i cbop|ied wood, with the intention of firing the bouse and 
1 escaping in (lie tumult. These operations had, been watched 
i through tiie crevices of the door hy (lie Chinese guards, who 
\ were now very eager to open the door. This was at length done, 
: hut they were still confined to the house, though their impri- 
: sonment could not tlien have been very rigorous, as they are nt- 
| presenfed to have obtained victuals from the paroni who jKwsed 
{ the place by threatening to shoot them with their pistols it* cave 
i of refusal. The conduct of their guards was probably in some 
j degree influenced by tbe hourly intelligence they were raceiv- 
j ing of devastation in theis neighbourhood by the crews of tbe 
j English ships, who, enraged at tbe detention of their officers, 
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wen- laying waste the plantation,, burning tiie village#, arui 
linking or disabling all the vemeU they could meet with. The 
rout immune of this destruction sown determined the Chinese to 
a more pacific line of conduct : they released the officers from 
confinement, permitted the English to conclude their trade, 
and were glud to wr tie* fleet quit the river in the month of 
Orlolier. They were no sooner gone than an edict was issued 
strictly prohibiting nil trade with the English nation; and their 
fear of the English wa« so great, that 20 years afterwards, in an 
answer to a Dutch petition to tie allowed commercial inter* 
course, if wus stated that the petitioners must prove themselves 
not to lie Englishmen before they could lie allowed to trade; 
for the English were the declared enemies of China, as they 
had arrived in the river with ships of war, which had not only 
beaten their navy, sinking and hurtling many of their shq«, 
hut had battered their cables, taken their great men prisoners, 
and had fought altogether more like devils than men ; in con- 
sequence of which any Chinese who should trade with them 
would he a traitor to Ids country. 

Two or three attempts were made to obtuiu a footing in 
China, hut the efforts of the Portuguese rendered them unavail- 
ing. For a short jK»Tiwd after the Tartar eonqiiest, when the 
southern province* were still in the possession of the Chinese, 
the assistance rendered by the English to those who refused to 
Muhmit to the conqueror procured them a residence on the 
island* of Amoy and (^iiemoy ; but the reduction of the whole 
empire soon afterwards deprived them of this advantage, it 
was nut until near the end of the century that, they were 
allowed, with other European nations, to fMirtuke of that com- 
merce which has since so vastly increased in their hands. 

in modern times the English, us well as the ltiis.sii.ius, have 
come into direct territorial contact with the Chinese. This cir- 
cumstance has arisen from the gradual extension of the English 
power iu the East indies. The lira! Englishman who put his 
foot on the territory of a country dcjiemlent on China, in this 
direction, ap)iears to have been Mr. Moorrroft, who was sent 
into Tiliet to procure specimens of that species of goat from 
whose hair the Cacheinir shawls ore manufactured. After 
crossing the Himalaya Mountains, Mooreroft reached the com- 
mercial town of G or trope, which, with the neighbouring coun- 
try, was held for the Grand Luma as u dependency of the Chi- 
nese government. From the courteoiiHiiess with which he was 
received by the duba, or governor of this town, and from the 
resources the place offered to trade, it was ut first lnqied that a 
road might be opened to it, and u commercial intercourse esta- 
blished between it and our Indian territories. Hut Chinese 
jealousy was a* awake us ever. No sooner was Mooreroft '» 
visit to (iortrtqie known to the Chinese government than it 
manifested the highest indignation ami deprived the governor 
of bis office. Mr. Webb, who shoitly after Attempted to repeat 
the journey of Mr. Moorcruil, was arrested ut the very frontier, 
aud sent 'back with the moat positive assurance tlmt no Eng- 
lishman should again be permitted to cuter that country. 

The first encounter fff the Hi itish troops with the Tartars 
who am dependent on China, took place under the adiuiuistra- 
tion of Mr. Warren Hostings, when the British, having esta- 
blished their power over Control India anil some of the northern 
provinces, carried their firms to the extreme northern boundary 
of that country. Hem the British soldiers were astouislied at 
finding on enemy clad in fun, arid armed with bows and 

* arrows. The Tartan were no .less astonished at meeting an j 
army of disciplined troops, admirably dressed and accoutred. 

Hr bos® artillery was such as they had never before seen, and 
whose musketry was irresistible. The teshoo lama, the spiritual 
ehisf of those Tartan who lxdouged to the country of Buotan, 
thought U expedient U* negotiate with such formidable enemies, 
and eeat A ftiendly mission tirtUe British government, with 
presents of gold, gold-dust, musk, Tibet woollens, and Chines® 
•ilk®.. 

Mr. Hastings acceded Ut the pacific proposals of the Tartar 
' ^ lama, and sent on English embassy to him ^i return. Mr. 

* Bogle, tin head of this mission, passed several mouths at the 


lamas capital, and thought he saw a probability of opening an 
advantageous commercial intercourse W'itli that country, and 
through it w ith China Proper. This probability must always 
have been very slight, anil, unfortunately, the Englishmen's 
friend, the larna, who was just setting off for China, died sud- 
denly on reaching Pekiu. 

The warlike tribe of the Gurkbalia, who had possessed them* 
selves of a great port of Nepaul, cams in hostile collision 
with the Tartars of Tibet, and invaded their territory. On this 
u Chinese army of 40,000 men advanced against them, and 
not only drove them from Tibet, but followed them into their 
own territory in Nepaul. Thus was an army of die Celestial 
Empire acting within the frontiers of India, and the rich pos- 
sessions of the English in the plains of Bengal were visible to 
the Chinese from tin; summits of the mountains which they 
occupied. 

The government of Nepaul applied for assistance against the 
Chinese to the Marquis of Cornwallis, who thought proper to 
refuse it. This was about 1791-2. The Chinese, however, 
sihiii retired ; und in tlie course of a few years the British 
power hud such influence in die territory which the Chinese 
had invaded us to come into immediate contact with the 
Celestial Empire, and a line of English sentinels were within 
liu.il of u line of Chinese sentinels. 

The enterprising disposition of our countrymen has, ever 
t-iii re their iiruL visit to China, beeu strongly stimulated by a 
desire to jx-iictratr into the country ; lmt until the end of the 
last century, when u British embassy was admitted, they met 
insurmountable obstacles wherever they turned their steps. 
Except a hasty and somewhat huxardous peep into Canton and 
(lie country a little beyond it, and an occasional descent on 
the coast, they saw nothing of the vast empire. The most re- 
markable exertions ever made for the object of exploring 
China were by Mr. Manning, a gentleman of family and for- 
tune. who early in life was inflamed with a desire of penetrat- 
ing the obscurity in which so large a jioilion of mankind lay 
hidden. He went in Canton, and resided there for years, dur- 
ing which he obtained so perfect a mastery of their language, 
and so complete a knowledge of all* their manners and cere- 
monies, that In? could pass for a Chinese gentleman. Thus 
prepared, ami confident in the acquirements that had cost him 
so much time and lal»our. he was setting out for his journey to 
the interior when he was intercepted by some of the Chinese 
authorities, who told him that his unlawful purpose was well 
known to them, and that he must immediately forego it and 
retrace his steps. Sorely disappointed, but not thrown into 
deujxiir, by this repulse, Mr. Maiming embarked for Indio, 
traversed that extensire country, and at last came down upon 
the Chinese frontier on that side, at a point where, from various 
cirnmnhuices, he hoped he should be able to penetrate, and 
make his way into tlie interior of the empire, without exciting 
suspicion. But he had not advanced many miles when be was 
met by the vigilant Chinese, ami again expelled from their ter- 
ritory. In spite of all bit advantages, which so few can ever 
hope to obtain, he was obliged to relinquish his long-cherished 
project. 

The first embassy sent to China by the British government 
was tlmt of Lord Macartney, whid) left England in 1792; and 
arrived hi China the year following. Its object was to open a 
more direct commercial intercourse with China, and to obtain 
some relief to the British trade from the restriction® to which it 
lias always l>een subjected. 

When the vessels containing the ambassador and bis suite 
arrived at the mouth of the Per-hoo river, two mandarins of 
the first daw came to congratulate them on their arrival, and 
behaved with so much civility as to prepossere the ambassador 
in favour of the Chinese. Prov isi ons wore supplied in great 
abundance, and no marks of respect seem to have been omitted. 
The amtassador and suite left the vessels at the entrance of the 
river, and proceeded towards Min in boats. The banks of 
tlie river as they passed were crowded with people, trim exhi- 
bited the utmost anxiety to see tbt strange M tribute-beams. 1 1 
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lu this character tliey appeared to the people ; for, through some 
strange inadvertence or mistake, Chinese flags inscribed with 
this designation were allowed hi wave over the vessels in which 
the embassy proceeded to Pekin. No sooner had they arrived 
there than it was intimated that the ambassador would be ex- 
pected to perform the Chinese prostrations at the audience with 
the emperor. There was much squabbling on this subject. 
The ambassador ultimately offered to perform the kotaw before 
the emperor, if some high officer of state would previously 
perform the same ceremonies of homage Itefore a picture of 
George III. This was declined ; and it was finally conceded 
that the ambassador should perform the same reverence as on 
entering the presence of his own king. 

The etnperor was at that time at Zbe-hol in Tart ary. and 
the embassy was under the necessity of proceeding thither. 
They aceoidingly passed the great wall, and on arriving at their 
destination were admitted to an audience in the gardens of 
Zhe-hol, where tents had been pitched for the occasion, and 
where they found in attendance a large assemblage of the prin- 
cipal persons is the empire. Several of the courtiers were, by 
the direction of the emperor himself, partly d reused in English 
cloth, in compliment to the embassy, although the usual court 
etiquette prescribes the use of dresses of silk or fur in the pre- 
sence of the emperor. In the middle of tlie garden was u upa- 
cioufi and magnificent tent, supported by gilded or painted and 
varnished pillars, and composed of canvas painted yellow. 
Within was placed the throue, on which light was thrown by 
windows in the sides of tlie tent. Opposite the throne was a 
wide opening, from which a yellow tiy-tcut projected to a con- 
siderable distance. 

Soon after daylight the approach of the emperor was an- 
nounced by music. He soon apjicured from behind a high 
mountain skirted with trees, as if from a sacred grove, preceded 
by aiiumlier of men employed in proclaiming uloud his vir- 
tues and his power. He was seated iu an open chair, or 
triumphal car, borne by 10 men, and followed by gharris, 
officers of the household, flag and umbrella Ixtarers, ami music. 
He was dressed in plain dork silk, with a velvet bonnet, not 
much different in shape from that worn by the Scotch High- 
landers : a large pearl iu the front of it was the only ornament 
about his person. Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton, 
tlie principal performers iu the English jiart of the ceremony, 
attired themselves fur tlie occasion somewhat in conformity 
with Chinese notions of propriety. His lordship wore, the hroad 
mantle and decorations of the Order of the Rath, and Sir 
George wore the scarlet gown of an honorary doctor of laws of 
Oxford. On the apjrroach of tlie emperor the gentlemen of 
the embassy came forth from their tent and knelt on one knee 
as he passed, while the Chindfe made their usual prostrations. 

As souu as tlie emperor was seated on his throne the atnluu- 
sador advanced, holding between both hands, lifted above his 
head, the magnificeut gold box, adorned with jewels, which 
contained the King of England's letter to the emperor, lu 
this manner, says the ambassador himself, “ I walked deliberately 
up, and, ascending the steps of the throne, delivered it into tilt 
emperors own hands, who, having received it, passed it to the 
minister, by whom it was placed ou the cushion. He then 
gave me, as the first present from him to his Majesty, tlie 
sw-cfo, a symbol of peace and prosperity, and expressed his 
hopes that my sovereign and lie should always live in good 
correspondence and amity. It is a whitish agate-looking stone, 
perhaps serpentine, about a foot and a half long, curiously 
carved and highly prised by tlie Chinese ; but to me it does 
not appear iu itself to be of any great value.** * 

• In the opinion of the Chinese this reception was, in the 
highest degree, honourable. The ambassador then, according to 
etiquette, presented his own present, consisting*? a pair of beau- 
tiful enamelled watches set with di amon ds,, which was returned 
with an eau-efar of* greenish-coloured serpentine stone of. the 
same emblematic character as the former. Sir George Staun- 
ton was then introduced, and presented the emperor with two 
• Borrow, p» 1S7. 


elegant air-guns, which was returned by an eM-dMv nearly simi- 
lar to that given to fiord Macartney. Other present* * ere also 
sent at the same time to the other members of the enrixutty. 

During these ceremonials, which were lengthened by the 
necessity of having what was said on each side interpreted, the 
etnperor appeared perfectly unreserved, cheerful, nml unaffected. 
Adverting to the tediousness of tlie mode of communication. he 
asked whether any person in tlie embassy understood the 
Chinese language, and being informed that tlie ambassador s 
page (Sir George Staunton s son), a Imy then in his thirteentli 
year, had alone made some proficiency in it, the emperor 
directed that lie should be brought up to the throne, and thru 
desired him to *|N?ak Chinese. Kiett-Lutig was so much pleased 
either with what the lad suid, or with his modest countenance 
and manner, that he took from his girdle a purse hanging from 
it for holding ureca-iiut, mid presented it to him. The purse 
was merely of plain yellow silk, with the figure of the five- 
clawed dragon und some Tartar characters worked upon it ; 
hut purses are employed by the Chinese eitqternr like ribands 
by European kings, Iwing distributed rewards of merit among 
his subjects ; and a present of his own purse is a high mark of 
personal favour, tor the Chinese, like other Eastern people, 
prise beyond all other gifts urticles which have Inren worn by 
the sovereign himself. The gift of tho imperial purse accord- 
ingly procured for young Staunton tho fluttering notice of all 
the mandarin*. 

After this, ambassadors from Rirtna and Little Ilticharia 
were introduced. and, having jierformed the kotuw, werespeedily 
dismissid. Lord Macartney, and the three persons who ao 
rmupanied him, were then conducted to cuthiotis, oil which 
they s.it to tlie left of the throne. 9 A table was laid for every 
two guests, mill as soon as all were seated, the tuhles were un- 
covered and exhibited a splendid banquet. The tables were 
small, but on each of (him was a pvrumul of dishes and bowls 
piled upon each other, and containing a great variety of viands 
nud fruits. A table was also placed liefora the throne, arul the 
cmjieror appeared to eat heartily. Tea also was served ; and 
it was noted that, whenever a dish or cup was carried to him, 
the liearer held it high above bin head, in precisely the tamo 
manner in which ttlie amlxissador hail hem iuslructtai to carry 
tho King of England’* letter to the throne. 

During tliis repast the einfiernr exhibited the most consider- 
ate attention to his Riirojiean guests. He sent them several 
dishes from his own table, together with some liqueurs distilled 
or extracted from rice, hcrlis, and honey. When all was over. 
Lord Macartney says, “ He sent for Sir George Staunton nud 
me to come to him, ami gave to each of us, with his own hands, 
a cup of wurtn wine, which we immediately drank in Ids pre- 
sence, ami found it very pleasant and comfortable, the morning 
Iwing cold and raw. Among other tilings be asked me the Age 
of my sovereign, and, being informed of it, sard he hoped he 
wight live as many years as himself, which were then ft). Ills 
manner was dignified, but affable und condescending, and his 
reception of us was very gracious andfstisfuctory/ 9 

When the festival was concluded the emperor descended 
from the throne, and marched with a firm step and erect atti- 
tude to tlie ojien chair which was waiting for him. Thus ter- 
minated a ceremony which, in all its circumstances, had lasted 
five hours. During the entertainment various exhibitions of 
wrestling, tumbliug, wire-dancing, together with dramatic re- 
presentations, were exhibited opposite the emperor’s tent, but at 
a considerable distance from it. Nothing struck Sit Georg# 
Stanton more than “ the solemnity and silence, approaching 
to religious awe, with which (he whole bushiest was conducted. 
No conversation among the guests, no btisdeamong the attend- 
ants. The commanding feature of the scene was the calm 
dignity and sober pomp of Asiatic grandeur, Which European 
refinements hare not yet attained."* 

The embassy was afterwards present at the celcbmfion of tli# 
emperor** birthday, and again arete Invited to witness the re* 

• Tin* left hmi}nnt the right head s * with tin, h foe ststloa of 
honour among the Chinese. « 
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presentation of a cornedy and other diversion* which took 
place in the emperor's presence the following day. On this 
lad occasion the emyieror converged with Lord Macartney and 
Sir George Staunton : he said they were perhaps surprised to 
see a man of his age pnwut at such spectacles. It was only on 
particular ocra-siouf*, nucIi as this, tliat he assisted at them ; for 
the care of watching over the safety of bis people, ami of en- 
acting laws for their welfare, left him no leisure for such 
amusements, lie then gave the amluissador, for the King of 
England, some curious old gems which he particularly valued, 
as they had been RiMI years in his family, together with a little 
Imok containing some stun /as of his own composition, and writ- 
ten with his own hand. He also gave the ambassador for him- 
self a similar autograph hook, together with several purses for 
Uieca-nut ; Sir George Staunton abo received a purse, uml 
Home small presents were sent to the other gentlemen of the 
embassy. 

The dc»ire of the Chinese government that the embassy 
should depart was ut hut intimated with eonsid«*rable delicacy. 
It was said that the mqicror, when he heaid of the ambassador 
indisposition, and the loss of Severn! {smsoiis of Iiih suite by 
death since his arrival in I'hina, bad remarked how* much 
^st rangers were liable to sutler from the seven* winters of 1 it i ; 
ami being apprehensive that th*» hraltli of his present visitms 
would sustain milch injury if they continued there, lie thought 
it might lie desirable for them f<> set out before the rivers and 
canals were frozen, as the route by land was 1 unwarily fa- 
tiguing and inconvenient. The next evening the answer of the 
emperor to the king's letter was brought in great state to the 
mnhaamdor's hotel. At the same time were brought se\»*>al 
chests containing presents fionri the emperor to the king. Other 
presents came also for the ambassador and all the persons of 
his suite, the mem test, sen ant present not being left without 
some token of the emperors munificence. Presents were also 
supplied for all the officers and men indonging to the ships 
which brought the embassy to China. 

The officers of the government carefully avoided all discus- 
sion oil the particular points which formed the business of the 
embassy. It seems to have been determined to consider the 
English mission merely as one of compliment, and to merge 
the particular subjects, to which the ambassador reputedly 
endeavoured to call attention, in general professions of good-will. 
Among utlicr things it was stated in the imperial letter that, 
althmigli the proposals contained nothing in themselves impro}**r, 
they tended to introduce new things, which the ejuperor at his 
advanced ago was most anxious to avoid. The am l mis sad or 
felt, u|ioii the whole, that his mission, although it could not 
conclude any business or establish any new relations between 
England and China, had produced a good effect u)kjii the 
minds of the Chinese. This view of the matter was confirmed 
at Cunton, where despatches from the emperor intimated Unit 
the return of on English minister to his court would be most 
welcome to him ; adding that ho intended iu the year 171M1, 
when he should have completed the sixtieth year of his reign, 
to resign his crown, and should be happy ou that occasion, or 
us soon alter as might be convenient, to see an ambassador 
from England* + 

Twenty years, however, elapsed before another andiustadnr 
to China was appointed. The redress of the grievances und 
obstructions which were felt with increased severity at Cunton 
was the object which this second mission had in view. 

The charge of this embassy, which left England iu February 
ISlti, was iu trusted to Lord Amherst, assisted by two com- 
missioners, Sir George Staunton f and Mr. Ellis. The ero- 
hiutiy, consisting of seventy-four persons, disembatked at the 

• Staunton's Account of Lont Mwartnr*'* Embassy; Marrow** Travel* 
In't&itnfcy whkh cumtniu* extracts ft om Lord Matsrtnev's awn JonmsU; 
•nd Untshdr* History or Chins, vul. 11. 

+Thto Sir George Staunton i* the son of the Sir Georg* vlw was 
•eeneUry fit «nbs*sy nnder Urd Macartney, and htittsetf the person 
vrim whip iMwiw favourably noticed by Klen-Ltmg. At this 
time Ho wm already in China s* prewlont of the East India Company's 
dotmnittee *t Canton. He joined the mission on its arrival on 
the Chinese coast. f . j 


entrance of the Pei-hoo river, and having been met by three 
Chinese commissioners, appointed to receive them, proceeded 
up the river in boats, the flags of which hoi* the usual inscrip- 
tion of “ tribute-bearers.*' On the third day they arrived at 
Tieu-siug, and remained tbeic one day. Mr. GutzlaiT says he 
has often sjioken with natives at this place aliout the impression 
which the embassy made at its tint ap|)earaiice 1 “ There was 
only one voire upon the subject Five urmed vessels could 
not have been sent for the mere purpose of liearing tribute. If 
tiie English had not come to conquer, and drive from ths 
tlirone a weak prince, they would uot have come with so many 
meu-of-war. llut if they were anxious to conclude a com- 
mercial treaty they brought these vessels in order to give weight 
to their demands, and to take the only reasonable way of gain- 
ing advantage — compulsion.” 

During the pause ut Tieu-ting the Chinese insisted upon the 
performance of the nine prostrations by the ambassador when 
lie should l>c introduced to the presence of the emperor. The 
demand, however, was strenuously resisted. Tins matter had 
been left by the lit itidi government to the discretion of the 
uuibaHsuUor ; and although he and Mr. Ellis felt the ceremony 
repugnant to individual feeling and to the practice of modern 
Kuru)M’un courts, yet they scarcely thought that it would be 
advisable to sacrifice the essential objects of the mission to a 
matter of etiquette. They proposed, however, to be guided iu 
this matter by the opinion of Sir George Staunton, who had a 
better acquaintance with the habits and feelings of the country. 
Sri George wav decidedly opposed to the performance of this 
ceremony, us not only inconi)sutible with personal and national 
respectability, but as calculated to have an injurious effect 
upon the Ku*t India Company's interests at Cunton. If the 
explanation given of the ceremony iu the recent work ofGutz- 
laff lie curved, Sir George hud certainly sufficient ground for 
his scruples. 

The subject was started at Ti^ii-sing, on orcasiouof an enter- 
tainment at which the embassy was to be present, and ns it was 
given by the eni|>orur an expectation was expressed that the 
Ham* ceremony would be performed In* fore it as iu the imperial 
pseM-nre. The kotuw was mentioned as the ceremony. This 
gave I*ord Amherst an opportunity to state that he intended to 
upprouch the imperial presence with the same demonstrations of 
respect as that of his own king, and that he purposed to follow in 
all respects the precedent of Lord Macartney. This led to the 
extraordinary and impudent assertion thui Lord Macartney 
did )ierform the kotaw ou several occasions, ami Sir George 
Staunton was even iqqrculed to as having been present at the 
time. The truth of this statement was of course denied ; und 
the mandarins, finding that the ambassador would rather decline 
the banquet than perform the dremouy , agreed io he contented 
with his bowing in the same manner us before the vacant throne 
of his own king. The heads of the embassy were then con- 
ducted tiefore a rich screen, iu trout of which was a table 
covered with yellow cloth, and supporting a vessel with burn- 
ing incense, symbolical of the Chinese emperor's presence. 
Here the mandarins fell upon their knees, and, inclining their 
heads forward, knocked them three times against the ground. 
They then arose, and, at a given signal, knelt again a second 
and a third time, knocking their Iteads thrice against tire 
ground. The ambassador and the principal members of die 
embassy stood before the screen, and bowed in unison with 
the thumps which the mandarins gave their heads upon the 
floor. 

The discussion as to the reverence to be performed before the 
emperor was renewed after dinner: Lord Amherst declared 
his intention to kneel ou one knee, as before his own king, 
and had no objection to kneel thrice and bow nine fimee 9 to 
make out a sort of analogy to their own three prostrations and 
uine jtmocks. Tlte mandarins wished him to do this at once, 
that they might see how it looked ; this of course he declined, 
but, at the instance of Sir George Staunton, the son of Lord 
Amhent went through this ceremony before his father. The 
Chinese seemed rather pleased with it; although they gave no 
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hope that it would satisfy the emperor, and certainly the kiss- t 
ing of his hand would not be allowed. 

A few day* after, as the embassy was on if* way from Turn- j 
sing to Pekin, the mandarins received a message from the 
emperor, declaring that the embassy would not lie received : 
without the performance of the kotow, and intimating his own ■ 
personal knowledge that the ceremony had been performed by 
Lord Macartney. At last J^ord Amherst offered to perform the ; 
kotuw, pro\ ided the same ceremony were perforated bv a Tartar 
mandarin of rank before the picture of the Prince Regent, or 
that the emperor should make a formal declaration that any ( 
Chinese ambassador, who might hereafter apjwar at the English 
court, should, if required, make the same prostration lief' re the 
British king. These propositions were decidedly negatived by 
the maintain)*, who, in the course of the discu-wioii, ventured 
to hint tha f . the ambassador could comply with the wish «»f the 
emperor, and on his return to England might there make what > 
report he pleased to his own king. ! 

Ultimately laird Amherst and Mr. Ellis were disjunct! to i 
consider that the declaration of the emperor, of its being w itliiii 
his own knowledge that Lord Macartney had |N*rfonned the 
kotuw, might furnish n decent pretext for withdrawing nsie.t- 
ance; it was therefore intimated to the mandarins that an 
edict from the emperor containing thin statement, and also 
gracious expression* respecting the ern hussy, with an under- 
standing that their rcquMs would be favourably considered, 
might possibly be felt to authorise compliance. The mandarin , 
to whom this was intimated thought this rravumhb* enough. . 
Tilts conference terminated with the understand mg that the ' 
ambassador would give the subject further consideration, and 
this resulted in the determination not to perform the kotow ; 
for Sir George Staunton and the gentlemen of the factory were 
of opinion that compliance would be highly injurious to the 
company's inter* Ms. On this being intimated to the manda- 
rins, they staled that all was now satisfactorily arranged, .and 
that the subject would not again be pt raw'd. 

The embassy whs then hurried forward to Yucn-miug-Yuen, 
where the emperor then was. They arrived there on the 20th 
of August, and wcic immediately taken to the imperial palace, 
and shown into a miserable apattmeul. In a short tune the 
room was entered by Soo-ta-jin, a mandarin of high mnk, who 
brought a message that the emperor wished to see the ainhuKsu- 
dor and the commissioners immediately. Lord Amherst stated 
that fatigue, indisposition, and the want of proper a! tire, ren- 
dered it. impossible to comply, and he begged to lie excused 
until the morrow, requesting at the same time to be conducted 
to the house proposed for his reception. Soo-ta-jin and another 
mandarin continued strongly to urge compliance, hut finding 
they could not succeed they withdrew ; they werp succeeded 
by Hoo, a person of high rank, known in the embassy by the 
title of w dnke,~ and who had becu one of the commissioners 
deputed from Pekin to argue the point of ceremony witli the 
ambassador on the mad. He entered the room in his usual 
determined manner, and, going up to die ambassador, repeated J 
the desire of the emperor to see him ; adding tluit he would 
only be required to perform the English ceremony. When the 
ambassador repeated the answer he had previously given, Hoo 
caught him rudely by the arm, as if in friendly violence, to 
take him from the room, said another mandarin followed his ex* 
ample. The ambassador shook them off, and after remonstrat- 
ing ort the treatment repeated bis request that an immediate 
interview might be dispensed with. The duke, after again 
urgh^ Compliance without effect, departed, and a message soon 
aftiar c ame to say that the emperor dispensed with the ambas- 
sador's attendance, and would send his own physician to him. 

The ambasodpr was then e&nducted to a house which lied 
betiipitparcdior his reception in the neighbouring iff Jag* of 
Tttitoifcut Irhsife lie was soon Visited by the impet ial phyifetsii; 
aud it fe c^ctafedt that his report tn" tbe *tnp«rdr, tet the 
alleged ihdwjftosirion yt$i merely a prtfcpt, had cohsidersble 
indueuc* ripoti thic idJ sequent proceedings* Tfee gentlemen 
had not Men allowed to remain more than two hours fa teir 


new domicile before if was announced by the mandarins that 
the emperor, heiiig incensed hy the refusal of tlie Ambassador 
to attend him, had given orders for their immediate departure. 
They were accordingly hurried off, ami had to trawl all that 
day and the following night, until they arrived at Tong-chaw, 
the place where they had left their boats in order tu proceed to 
Yueu-ming-Yuen by laud. During their rvturn to this place 
they were subject tu much neglect and utmuyauce, all the 
Chinese appearing to feel that they hud experienced the fullest 
extent of misfortune and disgrace in luiving incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the ‘’Son of Heaven and at their urrivul they 
found tlie quarters which they had previously occupied closed 
against tliem, arid the triumphal gateway thrown down which 
hud been set up to honour their arrival. 

\ arinus chu«cs have lx*en n*«igned for their abrupt dismissal. 
Mr. Kills thinks that the lmll-prontise given, thaf the ainlitusa- 
dnr’s own teiemony should U* accepted, was a mere deception, 
an<l that the real intention wus to bring him into the emperor's 
presence under circumstances m> inconvenient ami indecorous 
as to render it perfectly uidiffcront what ceremony he went: 
through, or hy confusion and personal violence to compel the 
performance of the kotuw ; or else the emperor, anticipating 
Lord Amherst's refusal of immediate Attendance, may have 
propon'd it as a pretext for his dismissal. The audience hav- 
ing been called private, it is also conjectured that the em|wror s 
object may have been to insist in |>mon upon the performance 
of the kotnw at the public reception of the embassy, and, in the 
event of continued resistance, ut once to dismiss the ambassador, 
(tut /luff, who certainly has had good iqipurt unifies of terming 
an opitiiou on the subject considers the whole affair of the dis- 
missal as tlie result of a design of disgracing the representative 
of so powerful u nat ion us the English in the eyes of the Chinese 
grandees and the jieople. 

The embassy soon utter, however, received the Chinese ver- 
sion of the transaction, which was, that Hoo had exceeded his 
instructions m intimating that the kotuw would nut lie insisted 
upon ; for tliat there had never been an intention to dispense witli 
that meniouy, at least at (he public audience. The period 
when the attendance of Lord Amherst before the emperor was 
required hud lieen previously fixed, und had indeed been in- 
timated to his lordship tlie preceding day. Tin* liiuc had been 
fixed without any reference tu the fuel tliat tlie emhnvsy had 
travelled all the previous night ; and hud this been property 
stated to the emjieror he would have considered it a sufUcumt 
reason for pyst polling the audience. Hut the mandarins had 
withheld this from his knowledge, and had only stuted indis- 
position as the ground of objection ; aud, therefore, when hit 
physician rej Killed to him tliat tlie alleged indisposition was 
merely a feint, tlie emperor became angry, and issued orders 
for the dismissal of the embassy* He hud afterwords discovered 
the actual state of the cose, and hod degraded the mandarins 
who were parties in the transaction, and lined them in the full 
amount of the expenses which might be incurred on account of 
tlie embassy, the hasty dismissal of which the emperor was 
understood to regret. 

That this account of the transaction was only intended hi 
pacify the ambassador, however, appears from an edict after- 
wards published, in which the dismissal of the embassy Is en- 
tirely attributed to the misconduct of tlie ambassador aud the 
commissioner*. 

It seems to correspond with this statement, or at least indi- 
cates that it was desired by the Chinese gwmttneM te give a 
fair turn to the matter, that the embassy was followed to ’teg- 
chaw by commiMiMtecs, wiih pyfettit* frotfetto etoperdr'lb the 
Prince Regent. Tluste ptesent* Consisted ‘ofti teigo sceptre, 
formed of a stone of a greenish-white colour, and symbolically 
expressive of contentment : the boraUswa* 6*t and curved, not 
unlike that of a ladle, and the top twf t sMtr sliape, tritb 
same resemblance to the I obC •. There wasoUu 
a mandarins ueektoc* &t0?mrmdn4 Stones, and a few heads 
of coral, with a red' ornament #*a. opind wiib pearls, attacked to 
it ; to these a few embroidered silk purses were added. Ta% 
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nummisMouerSi in delivering these presents, intimated the em- 
peror* wish to have in return a few of the articles originally 
intended for him. The articles which they selected fur the 
purpose were the portraits of the king and queen, a case of 
maps, and some coloured print*, manifesting, os it was after- 
wards exjiressal in an imperial edict, “ the idea of giving much 
and receiving little." * 

It is only necessary to add that the mission on its return 
was conducted by measured stages to Clanton, having on the 
way been treated with a decent measuie of civility, according 
to the imperial orders. The einjKror’s answer to the Prince 
Regent's letter was delivered to the ambassador by the viceroy 
of (Juiitnuon the arrival of the mission at. the city of that name. 
It was couched in very pompous language, and concluded 
with the intimation that it wuuhl not, on any future occasion, he 
necessary to send .1 <* tribute- hearer" from so great a distance. 

Mr. Harrow calculates that Lord Macartney's mission cost 
the Chinese government a sum equal to 170,000/. sterling ; and 
Mr. Davis state* that Lord Aniliml's must have cost them nearly 
the same sum during the five inontiw that it was 011 their 
hands. A quarter of a century has now elapsed since u special 
embassy lias been sent from this country to (he Court of Pekin. 
Although the mission of Lord Amherst was not crowned with 
suecoss, it was followed by a longer period of tranquillity than 
hail been experienced since the commencement of our inter- 
course with the Chinese. r l he following notes will serve to 
place in chronological order flic history of that intercourse from 
the period of Lord A mho rat’s embassy to the present time. 

From lHKi to 1820 we have only one instance of the British 
trade being suspended. In 1820 a circumstance occurred 
which in the sequel proved, as Mr. Davis remarks, the anxiety 
of the government to avoid a discussion with the English. 
Mr. Davis's work contains (p. 43) the following account of 
this transaction Some boats from one of the Company's 
i>hi[M were watering in the river, when they were luirban.udy 
attacked by a party of Chinese with stones. The officer in 
charge of the boats fired over (lie heads of the assailants to muke 
them desist, hut the shot unfortunately took effect among some 
boys 011 a high bonk opposite, and killed one of them. The 
Chinese, as usual, demanded that, somebody should lie given 
up; but the committee insisted on the urgent emergency which 
led to the discharge of the gun, as well as on the accidental 
nature of the case, lu the mean while the butcher on bnavd 
one of the ships committed suicide; and the Chinese, on hear- 
ing this, immediately took it up, thinking preippr 1o assume 
that he must bo the individual who had shot the boy ! The 
utmost eagerness and haste were shown by them in appointing 
an inquest of mandarins, who proceeded to examine the body ; 
and as it was decided by them at once that the deceased 
butcher must be the homicide, the trade proceeded us usual. 
It must be observed that the committee only granted permis- 
sion far the ship to be boarded by the mandarins wbeu they 
demattdtd it, and that the whole proceeding showed the ex- 
treme anxiety of the local authorities to accommodate the 
affair aasooci as they despaired of getting possession of a victim 
to he Strangled without a trial. But they carried the matter 
still farther*- A person of some rank, scandalised at this dis- 
graceful proceeding' 00 the pert of tire government, did his best 
to induce the father Of the deceased boy to declare that he was 
not satisfied of the butcher being the slayer of his son. The 
mandarins immediately took all the parties trap custody, and 
punished the instigate* of the complaint as one who conspired 
tb promote litigation and trouble ♦- 
4 . JMftftl the Americans became etuhrpiled with the Chinese, 
gad. were 'induced to givaup anltaliaU sailor darned Term, 
eorihuad he was barbarously rtfategfad. We hw noticed 
proper bead in an tertuiug page- In the 
Cate^of^be ■ English ’frigate Taping the delivery of two of 
the g^l^^detnoi^ > in mwrnpmm of two 'Chinese 
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laving bean killed under the following circumstances 
An unarmed party of the crew weie watering on the 
shore, when they were suddenly attacked by the natives, 
armed with spears and long bamboos. The situation of the 
seamen appearing dcsjwrate, a party of marines was or- 
dered on shore, who, by their fire, covered the retreat of the 
seamen, and at the some time some guns were discharged to 
keep a neighbouring village iu check. Fourteen seamen were 
wounded, and two Chinese were killed and four wounded. 
Captain Richardson, the commander of the Topaze, wrote to 
the viceroy explaining the transaction, but be refused to hold 
any communication with him. threatened to stop the trade 
until two Englishmen were given up, and threw the responsi- 
bility of thu affair on the select committee. The committee 
determined to meet this threat, and 011 the 1 1th of January 
they hauled d,>wn their flag at Canton, went on beard the 
ships, and the whole fleet proceeded to an anchorage lower 
down the river. The viceroy now issued a paper recognising 
Captain Richardson* independence of the committee, and 
inviting them to return ; hut as they insisted upon stopping the 
trade until two men were delivered up, the committee refused* 
The demand was reiterated, on which the fleet removed below 
the river. This step was to have been followed by a total 
cessation of intercourse ; hut. so far from this being the case, 
the mere. hunts eagerly renewed the negotiations for a settle- 
ment, profaning that the committee should address the viceroy, 
u stating it to 1>« Captain Richardsons declaration that two 
men hud disappeared from the frigate, by which the local 
government would be enabled to show that these two men must 
have been the homicides." This piece of duplicity being 
treated as it deserved, the Chinese next hinted that if the 
frigate were to go away for a few day < the viceroy would be 
enabled to report that she hod absconded, and thus an 
arnica hie arrangement might hi the result. Other equally 
characteristic proposals were made, but when they had all 
failed the trade was fully and freely opened by the Chinese 
authorities, and they exonerated the committee from the re- 
sponsibility which in die first instance had been cast upon 
them. Mr. Davis, alluding to this transaction, says — ** The 
local government was on this occasion for the first time 
brought to acknowledge that the committee had no control 
over, nor connexion with, his Majesty's ships/ 1 

Several yean now passed over without being marked by any 
events of importance, and tin* trade proceeded uninterruptedly. 
In 1828 and 1820 two of the Hong merchants failed, whose 
aggregate debts amounted to two million dollars. At this 
fieritwl the Hong merchants, ten or eleven in number, were 
responsible in a corporate capacity for the debts of individual 
members of their body to Europeans. There was a regulation 
forbidding them to contract money obligations to foreigners, 
but it had at all times been inoperative ; and the security 
which the contoo, or general body, afforded, wae an inducement 
which capitalists readily embraced ; and thus the facility of 
obtaining loons tempted the Chinese merchants to incur large 
debts, bearing interest at the rate of 10 or 12 per cent. On 
the occurrence of these heavy failures some new regulations 
were adopted for the government oTtee Hong merchants, and 
the cousoo fa no longer liable for debts incurred by individual 
members of their body. Their number fa at p rese n t 11, end 
each Hong fa licensed to trade on his Individual account The 
cousoo fathd,from which the debts of insolvent Hongs were paid, 
fa derived* according to Mr. Davis, “ from charges, amounting 
to about three per cent, laid by the body of Hong merchants 
on foreign exports and imports ; and hence it becomes a severe 
burden on the fair trade of Canto*; Instead of being allowed 
to terminate with the Bqdidhrioa /dff teitefete ~ far which they 
wemjret levied, it s mm that rite charges haste contto*d fa 
full Jbtce, and served] to meet the inc rea sed demands of the 
government on tee cmrioe;* '4ffcee»'«mtim fare tee 1 Hong 
merchants a re madrnnder varied* ' mime* as “Bee* of tee 
army,” * Yafiow teffc* • t Irefteri^tribu^ , * tec. The origin 
of tee Hot# inCttspdHrie Iste be tettrifated to rite Jsitafy 
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of the mien of China, and they tlwrefore recognise a body 
to whom the office of dealing with foreigner* i* delegated* 
Before the Chinese government could he induced to amend tlie 
constitution of the Hong monopoly, the select committee more 
than once stopped the trade. 

In 1830, the Chinese authorities of Canton having taken 
offence at some encroachments in rebuilding the Eunqw*aji fac- 
tory after the great tire in 1822, again displayed their jealousy, 
and new restrictions were published for regulating intercourse 
with foreigners of a more stringent nature than any which had 
been yet in force. No Europeans were to remain during the 
summer at Canton ; the native servants were to be more under 
the surveillance of the Chiuese authorities ; all foreigners were 
to submit to the government and control of the Hong merchants, 
and not to quit the factories in which they lived ; none might 
move up and down the river without a licence ; and other 
restrictions were also contemplated . On rite edict containing 
these regulations being published, the English committee 
threatened to suspend die trade. Before the period for carrying 
tlds design into effect, the viceroy of Canton forwarded tin* 
emperor’s confirmation of the new restrictive regulations, and 
the question no longer rested with the local government. The 
committee had sufficiently shown their sense of these measures, 
and having communicated with the governor- general of India, 
he sent one of his Majesty’s ships with a letter of remonstrance, 
which was delivered to the viceroy. Eventually the new re- 
gulations were quietly laid aside, and have iu>t again been 
brought forward. 

In 18.12 au experiment was made to carry on a trade at. the 
prohibited ports of China, but the result proved that without 
the consent of tlwi imperial court nothing could be done in the 
way of promoting this object, and that, until this sanction could 
lie obtained. Canton must, continue the sole place of European 
trade. Tlie exjierimeiit seems to have been very fairly tried. 
An assortment of goods likely to be in request was judiciously 
made, the ship conveying them was put under the wire of an 
experienced officer of the East India Company, and Mr. (»utx- 
laff accompanied it os interpreter. The ship wo* absent six 
months, and touched at Amoy, Fuochowfoo, Ningpo, Shanghai, 
and, on returning, at Corea and Loo-chno. As a commercial 
•peculation the expedition had entirely failed, more from the 
determined opposition of the authorities than of the natives, 
who in some instances appeared dfsirous of more extended 
intercourse. 

On the 22nd of April, 1831, the trade of the East India 
Company with China, after having lasted just two centuries, 
was brought to a close, according to the provisions of a new 
Act, rendering the trade free. Several ships soon afterwards 
quitted Canton with cargoes of tea for the British islands. 
Lord Napier, who mas sent out by the government as official 
Superintendent of British trade, to replace the authority of tire 
East India Company, arrived at Macao in July, 1834. Mr. 
Davit and Sir ffi e org a Robinson were included in the same 
cotanrisrion as that wilder which Lind Napier derived his 
authority. Ob the plea that Lord Napier's mission hod not 
been announced from England, and that the assent of the court 
of Pekin was necessary Wore hit official claims mid be re- 
cognised, the Viceroy of Canton refused his lordship’s letter of 
amioubcement, and dedined eVeff tobsttpieut offer of direct 
communication. The Chinese authorities, for the purpose of 
annoying tord Napier, betet hW me idem* with soldiers, drove 
away >» native servants, and stopped the supply of provisions, 
and bis lotdshlp was under foe necessity of send ing for a guard 
oforarhresfor his protection ; and he directed taro of his Ma- 
jesfcjfti ship* ta proceed to the anchorage oftha trade at Wham- 
pcMu r On Scomber tix ships passed the batteries at 

•th* BtNtoa'Tflgri% Which *pe ntd upon threw, hot seen 
hatoiryeu T4g«r Islao^foei^h at 
•'tijife vwkitisd by' ashetfra* 

M;Qhiotor:- Afe todWdslay* tito frigate* aMfoceed at 
j ^haci^toh' ‘ris tire llthof September. The o o m toutric e ti on \ffaa- 
. ‘gffiNMffi agora* tba American* 


as well as the English ; and previous to the resumption of 
commercial intercourse the local government required tlie with- 
drawal of the frigates from the anchorage of the merclumtuuni, 
and the retirement of I-unl Napier from Canton. lywl Napier, 
being unwilling, by maintaining his claims, to occasion the 
further interruption of the trade, arranged that the frigate* 
should return to Lintin ; and on the 21st of September he 
reached Macao, where he died in a few weeks. The viceroy 
reniwned the trade as soon as Lord Napier had retired from 
Canton. Mr. Davis, author of (lie valuable work on Chinn 
which we have quoted, was appointed as the successor of Lord 
Napier. 

The Chinese, however, were not quite satisfied with the new 
official arrangements under which lire free-trade w hs conducted, 
and the viceroy issued two edicts, requiring the English mer- 
chants to elect a tcmi><>rary tae-pan, or commercial chief, to 
control the English shipping and prevent smuggling. As the 
Hong merchant* were naturally anxious to retain the control 
o! English afluira in their own hands, the merchants were 
directed to write home for a lae-p.m, who whs to be a merchant, 
nml not a king's officer. Mr. Davis predicted that the embar- 
rassment which must result to the local government from the 
want of some authority to which reference might he made 
would in time oblige them to recognize the king s commission ? 
ami this view lias proved correct, a direct correspondence hav- 
ing been established between the officer* of the Chinese govern- 
ment and Captain Elliot, who succeedcil Mr. Davis. 

During lK3$und lS3ti the trade proceeded without inter- 
ruption— a circumstance to lie attributed rather to the reciprocal 
advantages of the parties interested being best consulted by 
surh a course than from the influence of any superintending 
power. Tins jwwcr w r»», in fact, so destitute of real authority, 
that in one of the above year* a British trader, whose good* hud 
been seized by the Chinese custom*, was about to take the law 
into iiia own hand* by reprisals on the Chinese trade. 

VVe now come to the circumstances which have led to the 
present state of our relation* with Chinn. The Chinese go- 
vernment had been in the frequent habit of denouncing the 
smuggling of opium ; Imt as that trade was carried on under 
the eyes of the anthorities, and many official fwrrsims of con- 
sideration and rank derived a profit from encouraging it, the 
edict* concerning the unlawfulness of the traffic, were regarded 
at little 1 letter tluui waste paper. Mr. Davis states that the 
opening of tlie trade in 1834 gave a great impulse to smug- 
gling, which awakened the attention of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and led it. seriously to determine upon its suppression. 
Early in 1838 Captain Elliot wrote home, stating tlwt tlisre 
was no longer any reason to doubt the sincerity of the Chinese 
court on this point. He added—" The immense, amt, it muse be 
said, the most unfortunate, increase of the supply of opium dur- 
ing the lost four yean, the rapid growth of theeast-coast trade 
in opium, and the continued drain of the silver (hr payment), 
have, no doubt, greatly alarmed the government’’ It wm it 
this period that a mandarin was disgraced for having advised 
that a tax should be laid on opium and tire trade legalised. 
During tiie administration of (tie Company at Canton Optom- 
•muggling toe excluded from the interior of the llocea Tigris, 
and confined to Lintin and the edari j but ott the subvertfcotpof 
the Company’s authority*, those engaged in tire traffic Wri tfo 
bounds to their proceedings, Captain Elliot observed that 
w die manner of tiie rash course of traffic with to foe ririst h^l 
probably contributed most of all to impress (on fftto (Mmto 
government) the urgent ueemity of repressing tiregrowtog 
aadacily of the foreign smugglers, ml ptimbfa ktaPimo- 
rioting themselves with the awpfntttiiif'tiriWNf tbrir own 
And he rioted In tireaasn* despatch that, * while 
mmk* traffic existed in the f 

badttll xfoiigfdtfoot foe a jnstpimid 

far httsh wraeuire 5 tradey tepon'afee plea 

that there writ no Wwrett the right and 

tbawreug^ He>w&<fcd •<» '’be vested with 

fettud md to m pmw bib 
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authority with effect in controlling the illicit traile. In No- 
vember, 1«37, hr* had addressed tl»« home government, recom- 
mending a special comm rsiiimiT to he sent to CIuimui for the 
purpose of adjusting Ihe difficulties arising to the lawful trade 
Iroin flu* pi or ml i of ihf opium-smuggler* : hut lhi> sug- 

gestion war unavailing. In September. 1fo'5 w , a iwixure of opium ! 
was made at Canton, opposite the dwelling oftbe Uritnh trader 
to wlioin it he longed, and who, with the .ship from which ihe j 
opium rame, was ordered out of the liver; and. with a view ' 
to iiitimidalf tl)« Kmopean emiigglriH, preparations were made | 
for strangling a native denier in opium in the square mime- I 
diutely before the facfuiv, hut the European* succeeded in i 
driving away the persons who were to have indicted this pu- ' 
nishrnent. Capiam Elliot im,v issued a notice, directing all j 
the smuggling craft in the river Monging to the English to J 
proceed outside within three days; and lie (.tiered his co- 
operation to the government fui llie pui pose of putting n stop ; 
to the river smuggling. It was on this occasion f says Mr. ! 
Davis) that he obtained from the viceroy the iiupurfaiit con- • 
cession of a diiee.t communication with the manduim*, without 
the intervention of the 1 long merchants. The stiqis lak» n by ' 
the native and European authorities proved tolerably elVective ■' 
tor Mime months. In January, lfol‘1. the local pm eminent 
addressed a proclamation diierfly to the foreigners, requiting 
that the opium -ships Oil the outside should all la* sent away, 
under the penalty of hostile n icon tires. Mr. Davis regard* 

this mode of addressing foreigneis direct, and not through the 
liong merchants, as strong evidence of the sniierity and cur- 
liest feeling of the Chinese court on the subject of smuggling. 
The Appointment of a very high officer from the imperial 
court, invested with summary powers, was announced by the 
local government. Just before li is arrival a native opium- 
smuggler was brought to the square fronting the European 
factory, accoinpuuied by a considerable miliUuy force, and 
there publicly strangled. 

Immediately mi his arrival the Imperial Commissioner ( Lin) 
issued an edict (directive to the foreigner*, demanding that all 
the opium on hoard the ships should he deliveied to the go- 
vernment for the purpose of being destroyed. He also required 
a bond in the Chinese mid foreign languages to t lie effect that 
“ the ships should hereafter never again dure to bring opium; 
ami that, should any be brought, the goods should be forfeited, 
and the parties sutler death ; momivcr. that such punishment 
would lie willingly submitted to.*’ On the !2 Ilh of Mairh 
Captain Elliot, the lirifish supeuntendent, hastened to the 
factories, which he found in gieut alarm in consequence of the 
demand that Mr, Dent, a respectable English merchant, should 
proceed into the city, and attend the tribunal of the Imperial 
Commissioner Liu. Captain Elliot expressed his willingness 
to let Mr. Dent go into the city with himself, on the distinct 
stipulation, under the commissioner's seal, that he was not to 
bs moved wit of his sight. On the same evening the Euro- 
pean* were closely imprisoned in the factory ; the native ser- 
wativm taken from them, and their supplies cut oft*. Mr. 
Davif f«yt-*-Aft ant of boats was formed, filled with armed 
man* the extreme ends of which touched the east and west 
banks of the river in front of the factories. The square be- 
tween, Mid ike tear, were occupied in considerable force ; and 
before the gala of the hall die whole body of Hong merchants 
and a large guard wete posted day and night.’* 

It was utider fotoe circumstances that Captain Elliot re- 
quired foe surrender of all the English opium on the coast of 
China, and on foe 3rd of April &0,38& chests uf opium wore 
delivered to the commissioner from foe ships assembled for that 
purpose below foe Beqca Tigris ; foe British aaperiiitendent 
gfttof * botvd to foe owners as an indemnity. Ou the 4fo of 
Hify kU foe opium having been given up,tb* blockade of the 
fofcttWyafrCaritcm ceased, and Iff individuals were ordered to 
' an edict from the government never to return, 

The imperil commij&ioner placed the intercourse with forcign- 
'am'tmte'foa'aiatfowait' twfiwotionsv Xh Davis wtot** that 
*•11 the atiU«*a msae|atttt and shopkeeper engaged » 


most extensive transact inns with Europeans were ordered to 
remove forthw itli, and their streets blocked up. Harriers were 
built acritfs some streets, the factories stockaded about, ter- 
races tom down, and the foreigners made little better than 
prisoners wiibin their own dwellings.'' Captain Elliot applied 
I to the governor-general of India for alii;* of war aud armed 
! vessels lor ti.e protection of life and property. 

I We die now at war with China. In ihe Queen’s speech on 
the opening oi p.uliament in Jan. 18-40, it was stated that 
“ Event* huv o happened in China which have occasioned an 
interruption of tin* commercial intercourse of my subjects with 
that count r\. I have given, and shall continue to give, the 
most serious attenl uni to u matter so deeply affecting the in- 
terest of my subjects and ihe dignity uf my crown." On the 
21st of June. Ih40, Commodore Sir J. Bremer, with the 
lint division of the Chinese expedition, arrived at Macao, 
proclaimed a blockade of the river and port of Canton, and 
.•Hilled to tiie northward. On the 2Sth Admiral Elliot, the 
com mamler-in-eh »ef of the naval for< c», at rived, and two days 
.'iitcrvv.u ds followed Coimnodoie Bremer with the second 
division. On the olh of July the island ofChusati was cap- 
tilled and occupied by the Mulish troops. Oil the 2Ulli of 
July the Admiral and (Captain Elliot, the British bupefiiiti-iid- 
ent, piocmled nearei Pekin, to Pechelec, where they ai rived on 
the loth of August. On the I Mtli Captain Elliot held A con- 
ference with the imperial commissioner Keshcn, when it was 
arranged, at the request of the latter, that further negotiation 
should take place ul Canton. On the 21st of November the 
iiilmir.il Tcturnrd to Macao, and about the same tunc Kesheu 
ai lived at Canton. No arrangement of the matters in dispute 
Iris vet taken place, and the i***ue may lx* p tot rat- ted for a con- 
siderable period, owing to the dilatory proceedings of Chinese 
diplomat -sts. The object of the Ilrdish gov eminent is under- 
stood to be an indemnity for th* opium destroyed { valued at 
;UHM>,(»rtu/.) and for the expends of the war. the recognition 
of mini»ters or envoys, the right of a direct appeal to the im- 
pel ial comt, and greater freedom of trade. 

He iMUAN. 

While the other nations of Europe were slowly and gradually 
spiking a trade at half the distance of the globe, Russia, by iti 
conquests in Siberia, suddenly found itself, in the seventeenth 
century, involved in territorial disputes with Chino, at a dis- 
tance of jOUO miles from its own cupiLal, and more than 2000 
miles from that part of China where Europeans wcjc contend- 
ing for admission on the cotrtmes of the torrid rone. The im- 
mense regions between these two empires had remained long 
unclaimed, except by the wondering tribes who made them 
their temporary habitation. Barren mountains and extended 
deserts of sand seemed to promise to China an exemption from 
all attacks in that quarter ; each nation supposed the other too 
distant for schemes of aggression ; and foe intervening land, 
like the great ocean, appeared to divide ratligr titan to connect 
them. Russia bad for some time established foe fortress and 
colony of Al basin on foe river Amoor, within 1000 miles of 
Pekin; and China appeared unconscious of the existence 
of a great empire on her bonier*. By quietly pursuing their 
own a vocation* foe Russians might have still retained posses- 
sion of that foie river, but frequent complaints were carried to 
Pekin of their roblwries and outrageous conduct; and foe 
hunters of the neighbourhood represented to the court of China' 
foot they could not continue their tribute of sables unlaw these 
outrages were repressed. On receipt of foil intfslligemoe some 
fruitless attempts were made by negotiation to induce dm Rita- 
stans to abandon the place, tod upOn tbeir failure a troop^ of 
Chinese was sent in IffSff, wbo toOk jrtWessiou of foe fort, an d 
demolished foe work*, httt permitted the Russian* to dspai* 
peactobly, and even allowed such as, were desirous of availing 
themselves of foe do* 

terndmn still rtotde, though hardly to be dwtmguifoed from 
the Chinese mjtatofoi 

uopredRtctim for foe owtofry of fotir tolhii i M m Jafoftfol- 
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lowing year the Russians, desirous of retaining the advantages empire of Catay. They there saw a stone wall fifteen 

of hunting the sables, winch are very numerous ami beautiful in fathoms high, along which they walked for 10 days, when they 

this neighbourhood, rebuilt the fort, impiudcntlv resumed came to agate whore 3000 men were on watch, and where they 

their former conduct, and brought upon themselves a second saw great pieces of ordnance adapted to carry shot a* lur^e as 

attack from the troops of China. On this occasion the Russians a mans head. Strangers with merchandise came to truth o a t 

begged for peace, lengthened negotiations ensued, and in l(» c 0 the gate j the Alt in* men earn* to sell horses there, but ouly a 

a treaty was signet! by which Russia, on condition of being few were admitted within the gate, flic whole journey from 

permitted to trade with China, agreed to abandon an extensive Tomsk to Ctttay occupied 19 weeks; ami it took the ad veil- 

territory, to destroy the fortress of Alhiuin, and to surrender tiurcrs 10 days more to reach the great city ft* which they were 

entgply the navigation of the river Amour, uf the extent and conveyed. On their arrival they were lodged in the house for 
value of which they were then ignorant. This river, flowing ambassadors ; and oil the fourth day after their arrival a seerc- 

through a tine country a distance of 30 degrees of longitude i.iry came to them, attended by 900 well-dressed men mounted 

from west to east, and emptying itself by a broad and navi- on o*$ns. This personage, after having feasted the Russians, 

gable mouth into the Pacific Ocean, would probably have been intimated tli.it lie was sent from the emperor to ascertain’ the 

of fur greater value than any profit arising from the trade to objects which brought them to Catay. They answered that 
China : but the extent, ami probably the existence, of a nuv igu- their emperor had xenl them to discover the dominions of Catay, 

tion from the heart of its Asiatic possessions to the ocean, were and to six* the king thereof. Rut 1 lie m;m replied, ** If was not 

unknown to Russia. The whole was given up, and from (hat the manner of Catav to come hefnie the King « ithout presents; 

time the court of Pekin has granted to Russia more consider' ami though your white emperor had but xenl by his first am* 

able piivilegtw ihan have ever been accorded to any other j b.is^ub rs to our king someihiug of no gi eat value, our king 

European nation. Ruasiun traders wen* allowed to proceed to would have sent him many precious thm<^, und dismissed you, 

l'ckiu — an indulgence which, by a subsequent treaty, was ex- Ii’m ambassadors, honourably; but now be only aeudeth this 

tended to caravans; a Russian church was built by the assist' letiei to ymir emperor."* This wax i|»e letter winch no man 

nnce and under the protection of the Chinese irovnnmcut ; six ntTohultk was able to ti.ind.ito. There xerms no doubt that 

ccclcsiasficx were permitted to reside at the capital for the ser- the great city to which they came was IVkiu ; their descrip- 

vice of the church, and four students to acquire a knowledge ii t> n agrees pietty well with it. Pun has hud some doubts 

of the language und institutions of China. It was arranged about this, because their account make, the capital nearer to 

that the n indent body vlnmld remain at Pekin 10 year*, at the the gr»* U wall than the statements uf the Jesuits seemed to 

expiration of which period they should be relieved by an equal authori»e; but our present iiifomiation etmblex us to verify in 

number. All the*? unamreintmts have admitted of moditicu- this particular the account which the Russian adventurers 

funis. The residence of the mission has aiiiially liecn pro- furnish. 

tracted to 12 yean or more, and the arrival of caravans, after As the territorial negotiations to which we have already ad- 

being suspended two or tlnce times, has l*i?ii entirely disenn- verted went conducted in Tall ary, whither the Chineso sent 

tinned since 175.1. The most frivolous pretexts have afiorded their envoys and the details are not gencrully interesting with 

the court of Pekin occasion to suspend all intercourse, and oven reference to Chinn, we may piss them by. and come down to 

to imprison the mission." The trade 1ms been fur neatly SMI the mixtion of Yxhrants Idex in lfi‘J2. This ambassador was 

years merely a trade of barter, carried on solely at Kinklita, on scut by Peter .the Cireat to endeavour to establish the trade 

the from tecs of the two empires, each nation carrying its good* lie tween Russia ami Chinn upon a tinner and more regulated 

to that mart to exchange with those of the oilier. The pvofiix fooling. Vsbrants, lifter a long and difficult journey throngh 

of this trade ure found valnuhle to Russia ; but, by a funda- Siberia, reached the Mongolian frontier, where he was politely 

mental law of Cl dm, Donation can trade at two pointx, and It us- received by a Chinese mandarin, und conducted, with Ids suits 

siu is in consequence excluded from the mors valuable Canton of ninety persons, to Pekin. YshrauU, like other travellers, 

trade, though it has at least on oue occasion availed itself of records his admiration of the great wall, and of the forts which 

the corrupt ion of the sulmrdiuate authorities of China to take ho jwsxwl in his way to the capita]. The embassy on their 

in and deliver a cargo outside the river us cosily mid almost as arrival tell it their first duty to return thanks to Cod for having 

regularly os iu the harinmir of Canton. brouglit them in safety to the desired place without the lust of 

As Russia has not only had commercial but territorial ques- more llaui one man. In u few days the amfruiwitllor was ad- 

tiom to arrange with China, there is no European power which milted to an interview with the emperor Kung-he, when he 

has sent on many embassies to that country. We can only spe- delivered his credentials. He was placed on the left baud of 

©ifv ths principal embassies, and uotice some points of interest the throne, and bis retinue on tlw right, and the usual enter- 

which occur in the history of the intercourse between the two taiumrul was served up, Severn) “ low reverences'’ are men- 
nations* # tinned as lamng been performed on presentation to tha eit»« 

The Tungouiigwere the first *from whom die Russians heard peror, and on receiving cups of tea and wine which he sent to 
of China. They were then unacquainted with the horse, but* them ; buf.it is not expressly said that this low reverence woe 
their description stated that they hod seen it, with riders, in the the same os that performed by tho Chinese. Another time ht 
Chinese empire, f was invited to a bouquet, or rather to eat in tb« imperial pra* 

|d the year 1019 the Russian governor of Siberia sent to the sem e. He was seated cross-legged near the throne, and received 

Emperor Michael Fcdiwtch two letters, one from the Altine from the emperor s table several dishes, and pronounces thgut 

Ctar, and die other from the Emperor of Catay, which latter there to have been very palatable. Tiie questions which tJiestttptm 

woe tio jwrsoft in Tobolsk! able to translate. It had been put to him indicated a larger measure of iotelligtticft Jwtd 

brought by two Russian Cossacks, who had found their way to information than has often been exhibited by ChitMae emperors, 

China thus Theywsnt from Tomsk (Tome) to Kiigi* iu whose question* and remarks on such occasions hare fsmhRjr 

ten days, from whence, in half a day, they reached the dominions been of the most puerile description. . At die audience of leave 

qf the Altbw King, where those of Ruaua epded, They tea- the herald, or master of the cemnmw h wtol mtpl fa* 

veiled through, his states five keeks, and then reached the « knock head," and instantly the, sfhole congregate were 

umurtry of Shervmugaly, where a women veined} and after thumping their bead* upon the Heavefn v 

journeying ia iW* CWfitry for four days' they arrived at the Ysbrsnu decs not say, hut loose* ii tobt understood, that he 

' ' „ * - - was in the number of die wuftbig»9^>4it deer not state the 

• ot “' , nm ! h *** 9 l *"T t 

tan mot * smteetlv efcnwidst the protest*** srifarfirt by ft**** affability by the empener, and dismissed with many prenttl*. 

Ife, m* now tlMB w>r ethn amimmukum 

t *»i >*u, .i ■. • .. '■ 
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ho was Irft af perfect liberty to walk about the town, in any 
di root i m » lhat In* plcasM.* 

Renewed territorial disputes concurred with the wish to 
promote a commercial intercourse in causing Peter to send 
another embassy to Pekin in J71D. The charge of this mis- 
sion was intrusted to Leoft* Viusilovich Isma’ilofl'; arul its 
piiinary objects were to settle, once for all, the boundary ques- 
tion, and to cHlahlidi the caravan-trade on a permanent footing. 
The embassy was met on the frontiers of Chinese Tartary by 
the oflirer appuinfrd to conduct them to Pekin. This person, 
Incoming aware that there were several females in the party, 
strongly objected to their being taken to the capital, where, he 
*uid, there were women enough already, mid no more were 
wanted ; and whore, above all, there was no precedent that an 
European lady had ever been admitted. He tlierefore wished 
to send forward to refer the subject to the emperor ; hut os this 
application to court would have seriously delayed the progress 
of the mission, the ambassador thought it best to send the 
women back to Russia. 

After the embassy commenced crossing the desert of Sliamn, 
they were forty days without weeing a single house. The 
country which they passed was a perfect desert, covered with 
sand and pebbles, and without any trace of cultivation ; only 
a few Mongol tents here and there relieving the monotony of 
the scene. In the course of their journey over this desolate 
region snow also fell abundantly, and it was often impossible 
to procure fuel to protect them from the cold when at rest. 
Their hardships did not terminate with their entrance into 
China Proper, as most of the cities through which they hud to 
pass had just lie fore been overthrown by an earthquake. 

They were well received at Pekin. Their ciitranrc wow with 
great military parade, and the Chinese officers vied with one 
another in doing honour to the ernliassy. After all Ibis IwmailolV 
was not a little astonished to find the dour of bis hotel 
barred during the night, and sealed with the imperial seal. 
He remonstrated about this wit.li the functionary in cluirge of 
the omtuuwy ; but that personage thought proper to declare hit 
perfect ignorance of the occurrence. 

The Chinese contrived to get from the ambassador a copy of 
hi* credentials before they were delivered, which, according to 
Outfit!!', is the surest way to frustrate a mission, and render 
its object contemptible iu the eyes of the Chinese government. 
Ismail off seems to have been the first Kurcqicruj ambassador 
who demurred about the kotow. The j>oint was insisted upon 
by the Chinese as indispensable : they said it was but reason- 
able that he should comply with the customs of the court to 
which he came ; and he was assured that whenever an ambas- 
sador was sent from China to the Russian court it would be 


suddenly pronounced the ominous words “ morgu box," and 
instantly the Russians were compelled to kneel thrice, and 
strike their heads nine times against die ground; nor, taken as 
they were by surprise, were they able to expostulate or offer 
any resistance. It is very likely that the kotow was intended 
to have been similarly extorted in die cam of Lord Amherst. 

'When Kang-hy — for it was the same emperor who had re- 
ceived the last ouibos-ty — had been satisfied on the point of the 
kotow, it sprms to have been his endeavour by the kindest 
attentions to make the ambassador forget the degradaticn^uto 
which he had been surprised. He took lsm.uloff by the hand, 
and talked familiarly with him on different subjects. He 
talked about Peter, whose doings the old monarch appeared to 
find a difficulty iu understanding, and seemed particularly 
horrified at his exposing his person to so many dangers upon 
the sea, where no valour could uvai). Kang-hy, indeed, seems 
to have txien pretty well informed concerning the measures 
arid the character of Peter, and to have conceived a consider- 
able degree of esteem for him, without being able exactly to 
understand his principles of action. The ambassador had 
several subsequent interviews with the emperor, and conversed 
with him on various subjects. Kang-hy seemed anxious to 
uiiderbtuiid the character and measures of Peter ; and his own 
dis^ouise, ilh is usual with old men, turned much upon die 
vanity of life, and the necessity of dying at peace with God 
iu xl man : hut what perhaps pleased the ambassador better than 
these moral reflection* was the w ish expressed by the emperor 
to draw closer the bands of friendly intercourse between China 
and Russia. 

IsnnnloflT and his suite were allowed full opportunity of 
investigating whatever interested iheni at Pekin. The emperor 
himself, indeed, seemed to take a pride in exhibiting to their 
inspection the finest productions of Chinese art, and of afloid- 
iug proof to them of the skill, of his subjects. Iu order to im- 
press the stranger* with an idea of their skill ill the use of the 
bow, the emperor invited them to un imperial bunt, in which 
Kang-by, who was then upwards of seventy, gave ample proof 
that he was still an able aud vigorous sjxirtsman. 

At bis departure the ambassador received an imperial letter, 
addressed to the Czar. This letter was rolled up and wrapped 
iu yellow silk, and tied to the arm of a man, who was carried 
in procession before the embassy. All the Chinese who met 
the man with the letter on his arm stood still, and those on 
horseback dismounted, to testify their reverence for a letter 
coming from tlieir sovereign.* 

Before ltmatloff led Pekin he obtained permission of the 
emperor, notwithstanding the opposition of the mandarins, to 
leave his secretary, De Lange, behind him as resident minister. 


part of his instructions to conform in every respect to the cere- 
monies which lie found iu use there. The ambassador, however, 
Was indexible, and the time for the audience arrived without 
any satisfactory understanding having been come to on this 

subject, 

JTb* embassy proceeded to tho audience on horseback. On 
Ae$r arrival at the palace they found all tho ministers of state 
officers belonging to the court seated cross-legged upon 
fbr cuihiops in the open air before the hall of audience. Places 
among these persons were assigned to the gentlemen of the em- 
bassy, who therefore «at down, and remained there about a 
quarter of on hour 04 A cold frosty morning before the emperor 
made his. appearance. , He entered by a back door, and seated 
himself upon the throne., . * Tbft ambassador was then intro- 
duced to the monarch, whfo •eeffi tog to dispense with all 
formalities on this occasion, touched the credentials with his 
own hand, and iixqnigwd health of the Otar* The 

op«u»ador was <fcdi«htfd d escaped 

tittt bugbear the kotow, when! as they were being vfoccuduefed 
totbehall, die loud voice nHIfc master ef the ceremonies 

s^sss 

fdSmtiPoftareeMttAt, by fch* ambuMder bhatelf, his also been 
i mm kb tk e nd now most usually found at tfc* tad of £• Bran's 
ybes^a-jp t ^ fhiffisjr* ante tint of thlaw dssioa in bis « Histeiy 


Tliis gcutlinian had a miserable life of it after Ismoxlofl' was 
gone. The mandarins, who looked upon him as a spy on their 
action*, did all in their power to disgust him with his situation, 
by subjecting him to numberless petty annoyances, and doing 
ail in their power to obstruct the execution of the commercial 
treaty which lsmaftoff had concluded with the emperor. De 
Lange, however, after having in vain expostulated, gained more 
attention by assuming a very high tons, and acting with great 
firmness. Ultimately a serious quarrel between die govern- 
ments, on account of some Tartars who had loft die Chinese for 
the Russian territories, occasioned De Lange to be *euft from 
China; and au approaching war was only prevented by the 
death, first, of Kang-hy, mid soon after Of Peter. 

Subsequent treaties between Russia and China established 
the trade between the two countries bu its present footing ; and 
the only following embassy that sfems ta raqulw mr notice was 
that of QOunt Golov* in> to MW? a 'ttm splendid 

embassy, compOeedof p s ftjb aS f bdha^^ ^ dw 'j whabip sdt fa- 


dmtag fob rmtonw iLwsdie la tfo * foamy pf&mm* 

saost urtsiestiag raUtlom tve» written by say traveller.". 
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niilies in (he empire, who carried with (hem numerous and va- 
luable presents to the court of Pekiu. However, on their arrival 
at the Chinese frontier, they were required to reduce their 
number, as there was no precedent of so numerous a retinue on 
any former occasion. This and other difficulties delayed the 
march of tbtf embassy until January, 1 806, when they crossed 
the frontiers* The season hud then become most inclemeut ; mer- 
cury froze twice; and as there was no other shelter than tirnt of 
felt tents, the embassy suffered most severely. On their ar- 
rival at Ounga the count was sounded os to his intentions with 
respect to the kotow, when he most decidedly declined to per- 
form this ceremony, justifying his refusal by the example of 
Lord Macartney. The emperor, Kea-king — the same who 
reigned in the time of Lord Amherst’s embassy ■— in his indigna- 
tion that a barbarian trihute- bearer should decline this mark 
of respect to the Sou of Heaven, directed the embassy to be sent 
back from Ounga. This was accordingly done. It seems to 
us very probable that this conduct of Golovkin, and his plead- 
ing flic example of Lord Macartney, determined the Chinese 
to insist on the performance of the kotow by Lord Amherst.* 
The trade carried oil at the frontiers by private individuals 
after 1755 soon iiecume more profitable than that t»f the ca- 
ravans sent to Pekin by the Russian government. The Pekin 
merchants themselves were compelled to bribe the mandarins 
and oilier official persons, in order to obtain permission to visit 
the Russian factory; and in consequence of these and other 
restrict inns and impediments the Russian furs were often sold a! 
ft loss, while the produce and manufactures of the Chinm* were 
enhanced in price. When the trade was established at tlie frontier, 
under greater freedom, it not only became more profitable, but 
rapidly increased. The persons on gaged in it, finding themselves 
uniler the necessity of being on the Kjwt, erected in tlie first in- 
stance temporary habitations, such as hilts and tents, which were 
afterwards converted into regular dwellings ; and two towns 
quickly arose upon the site appointed by the treaty ns an entre- 
pot and place of barter. The name of the Russian town is 
Kiakhta, from the name of the river which wadies its walls; 
and tlie Chin cm* town is called Mnimatchine, or the “ town of 
sales and purchases.*’ The following account of tlieso trading 
towns, and of tlie important commerce curried on there, is from 
the A pj km id is; to the Marquis of Londonderry e ‘Tour in fiie 
North of Europe* (l 830-7) ; — 

14 These two towns are separated only by an esplanade of 
small extent : on one side, to the north, appeared a gate of 
Eurcqiean architecture, a Russian guard and sentinels; on 
the other was seen one of those fantastical edifices which tlie 
Chinese erect at tlie entrance of their towns, having its walla 
covered with grotesque sculpt arcs, inscriptions, and paintings 
in gaudy colours. At Kiakhta regular streets are funned of 
those neat bouses which compose the provincial towns in 
European Russia ; and near the vast storelrouses belonging to 
the American Company, or the shops established by tlirVicb 
merchants of Moscow, Vologda, and Koursk, rise the cupolas 
and bolls of several churches. At Mauitatehiue, on the con- 
trary, the streets, gloomy and narrow, ate formed by walls 
with no .windows in them. The court-yards enclosed by these 
walls have round them small dwelling-houses, warehouses, and 
■hops, in which is seen all the rich produce of China. 

“The intercourse between these two towns, so near to and yet 
so different from each other, becomes daily greater in propor- 
tion as the Russian bade, which is carried on almost exclu- 
lively by a few commercial bouses of Moscow, Vologda, and 
Koursk, inew^es. An immense quantity of tea is annually 
impojrtedinto Russia by this way. ; The superSor qqalities are 
^amsq&M abd fa greater demand t)^ tfam atCartoa 
m ■ J* MMmM-tMVh 
n*. Ua m «•)(•*. total ontof &e moat import** "wtfcim e# 
tkktt* ttt&i. Ifa* ' «it„ . 

float- of tfao •M&Efeapt.gmM, 


and pressed in cakes, tlie mass is dried in an oven. Tlie man- 
ner of its use is equally singular ; these cakes are dissolved 
in boiliug water mixed with meal, fat, and salt. This tea is 
in great request throughout all the nomadic trilies of Central 
Asia, and the Russian merchants buy at Kiakhta considerable 
quantities of it, to be again sold at tlie fair of Nijtiv-Novgimnl, 
to the wandering Tartars or Mongols subject to Russia. 

14 Next to tea, Chinese cottons were the most remarkable 
article imjKirted — especially nankeens — which were sold in 
packets containing ten pieces each ; these packets, which wen* 
called might lie said to represent (lie nuuiernry nota- 

tion, or rather the circulating medium, the value of goods 
Iwing generally expressed in numbers of tonn** % or teus of 
totwes. Within these few yours, however, great changes have 
taken place ; fur the Chinese merchants now buy of Russian 
traders cotton, stuffs, and eveu nankeens, jierfected in tlie 
Russiiui manufactories. 

“From China are also received silks, especially floweret! 
damasks, crajH's. cotton, raw silk, rhuUirb, camphor, musk, 
ChiiMt ink, mid a quantity of other drugs; and lastly porce- 
lain, and that beautiful lacker -work, the secret of which seems 
exclusively their own. 

“ In exchange the Russian merchants supply them witli 
furs ; and this branch of trade, at all tiuics important, lias 
become still more mi since tlie Aineiican Company has for- 
warded to Kiakhta, by way of Okhotsk, the annual produce 
of the cliftHT, regularly followed under the direction of their 
agents in tin; Russian American colonies. The beautiful 
beaver-skins they semi are even preferred by the Chinese to 
every other fur. Amount the other articles of export, the 
most iiiipoitnuf are, leather, glam, steel, and within these few 
years Kussiuii iiintiiifactures, the demand for winch Is always 
increasing. as proved by the following table of exports in three 
different periods :~ 

I«25. 

HouIiIm. 

70.1 IH 
1,248 
268,421 

“ Upon die areivnl of die first caravans, which takes place 
at different times between the mil of the month of December 
and the commencement of February, the greatest activity 
prevails at Kiakhta and Maim at chine. The Chinese mer- 

chants then repair to Kiakhta, proceed to the warehouses, 
examine the goods exposed fur sale, agree upou the price, and, 
after having affixed their seal to the bales they have chosen, 
invite die Hussion merchants to accompany them to Muiroat- 
chine. There, in (lie baxaars of the Chinese town, the Russians, 
rendered circumspect by experience, place the goods they 
select in exchange under the care of a sentinel, who is noK to 
lose sight of them until the exchange be actually effected ; 
but, in spite of all their precautions, they are often cheated. 
The Chinese, far from imagining that good faith and honesty 
are the natural bases of commerce, endeavour to gain on 
■’ advantage by every means which cunning Can devise. Home- 
times they endeavour to sell their neighbours old tasteless tea, 
by concealing it under a layer of fresh : as to the silks and 
cottons, they sell them in packets; they am made up of pfecS* 
differing in quality and colour, and as the sellers never permit 
any choice or selection, • too confiding purchaser is frequently 1 
astonished at finding In tbe middle of tlie pocket be bos just 
bought boards whose edges am cut and pointed *ith much 
aft, in order to imitate fa* pieces of stuff? ’ '?* 

“It must not, however, be supposed that tb* Wguery of a 
fetf individual* has been able to operate ss^f^iably’td' flu* 
pMgresdfe increase of the trade foftbwing 

table wm show its great of late 

' * si *WJ- s*kV * 


Linen to the amount of 
Colton si u Ilk -• « 

Cloths . . 


1 830. 
Itontttm. 
I3t».23i 
84,523 
1 ,461,550 


1835. 

Kemble*. 

203. m 
»33,876 
2,266,641 


W*V 


m 


vf ^ . 
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Transit 


vVfii't v’VSfrv V’' .» r 


Baabul. 

4,103,07 
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1*30. Boubl* 1 !. 

Russian merchandise exported, amounting to . • 4,115,024 
Transit 1.9*3,473 

T otal exports 0 , 39* , 507 

u The trade of Kiakhta being that of barter, the imports 

necessarily balance the export*. In the transit merchandises 
Polish manufactures are included. 

1 *35. 

Exportation . — Hu swan merchandise. 

Roubles. 

Skins to the amount of 2,220,377 

Leather 742,1*1 

Linen . , . 203,115 

Cottons . . . 033, *70 

Cloths, 71 *,221 archiues . 1,700,001 

Com, iron, steel, copper, gloss, and other articles 1,110,14* 

Total 0, 114,0** 

Polish cloths, 21)0,301 archines . » 400. 030 

Transit merchandises • - 515,731 


United States op America. 

The trade of the United States with China may be considered 
to liave resulted from the active commercial spirit which sprung 
up after the establishment of the national independence. The 
first American vessel visited China in the year 17*4. In die 
four following years not more than one or two other vessels ap- 
peared ; but in 17** a large ship, called the 4 Alliance,' which 
liad been employed as a frigate during the war, made the 
voyage from Philadelphia to Canton without once letting go 
her anchor, and without any other assistance than a general 
chart of the wot Id. The trade went on increasing, and acquired 
its present relative importance during the European wars which 
arose from the French revolution, when the neutrality of the 
United States so greatly enlarged all their commercial frans- 
aefimis, the foreign commerce of the world being then ulmost 
entirely engrossed by Great Britainin virtue of her naval power, 
and by the United States in virtue of their neutral position. 

The Americans were the first people who attempted to carry 
on the commercial intercourse with Chiua without the inter- 
vention of nn organized establishment. The American Hug 
wo** find hoisted at Canton in 1802. Mr. Davis says, “ The 


Grand total 7,437.309 

Importation. 

Tea, 199,233 poods, to the amount of • (1,999, 1 49 

Silks 20*, 599 

Cottons 122,720 

Drugs, Ac 1*0, *93 

Total 7,427,309 

“The Chinese mostly use camels for the conveyance of 
goods, traversing the steppes in long caravans. The Russians 
chiefly transport by water the merchandise which they send m 
summer, or nfteuer in spring, from Kiakhta to Europe. After 
descending the Salenga and crossing the liarkal luke, they 
arrive at Jenisscck by following the course of the Angara. 
From Jennisseck the goods are sent overland to the banks of 
the Ket, and from thence they much Tobolsk, the central en- 
trepot of Siberia. From Tobolsk they are sent in sledges, 
either to the fair of Irbif, which begins oil the 5th February, 
or, being embarked iu vessels, arrive the following summer at 
Nijuy-Novgorod.'’ 

Franck. 

The intercourse of France with China affords no facts of 
much interest separately from the exertions of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries of that tuition iu propagating the Catholic faith in that 
remote country. Father Roger, a missionary of this order, 
first preached the Gospel in China in 15*1. Between 15*1 and 
1215 European Jesuits were employed in the missions of 
China, many of them men of srietice and intelligence, to 
whom Eurojie is indebted for much valuable information 
respecting the internal condition of this empire. Du Halde and 
Jftftre Amiot deserve especially to be mentioned. The generals 
of tiie mission chose men acquainted with mathematical and 
mechanical sciences, which they knew were in request at 
Pektfi, and thus fhey obtained a footing ami an influence at 
the emperor*# court which no other Europeans have ever ac- 
quired. They wm allowed to build churches ; and although 
many storms of persecution hare hurst over their heads, the 
Jesuits have never entirely lost their hold of the country. 
Their influence isnqjr comparatively small, but their house at 
Pekin still exists, new chbreties are occasionally opened, and 
, there is a ccjmldembte^U^l^ rf Catholics in the empire.* 

‘‘ . The intaowsne of ^ koiRieir European states with China 
, ' Jipp been exclusively one of tewUu ad tt has natter been of much 
importance, the foteiciipimtf *Hh Odna has been 

' teSti Mogg commercial $ but aa t^ bas now acquired an dm- 
poriatw only to that Of Creat Britain, it may be well 
. to etitfq some foci# amoected with it! origin and 

» r T*, i*;< ■ “■‘if. - % • «• . 


enmubir agent for the United Slates, who was in all cases ap- 
pointed from among the American merchants resident iu China, 
was simply a commercial officer, and called a ‘ tac-pan/ or 
factory chief, by the Chinese. He received no salary whatever 
from his government, but was permitted to levy fees in the 
transaction of business with his countrymen, besides trading on 
his own account.'* The trade of the United States was inter- 
rupted during the war with England ; hut notwithstanding the 
American flag continued to fly at Cuntun. 

The trade lietween the Americans and the Chinese has only 
lieen once suspended in all the period since it was opened. This 
suspension was in the year 1*21, and only lasted for a few days. 
As the occasion was one of considerable interest, and tends to 
illustrate the character of the Chinese, v/e here introduce it. 

An Italian sailor named 'Imannva, on Ixxud au American 
vessel, threw u pot at a poor Chinese boat woman, on which she 
fell overboard and was drowned. By the law of China man- 
slaughter is punished with death ns well os murder, only a 
distinction is made in the mode of punishment, the homicide 
being strangled, whilst the murderer is beheaded. Acting on 
this law, the viceroy of Canton required the American consul 
to deliver up the sailor for trial. As this was refused, a stop 
was immediately put to the trade, and both the security-mer- 
chant and the linguist of the vessel to which the sailor belonged 
were urrested. A negotiation was then commenced on the 
subject between the Chinese authorities and the Americans, and 
the latter consented to his being tried an board the ship. Mr. 
Davis (‘ Chinese,’ p, 44) gives the following account of the 
subsequent proceedings : — “ After this mockery of justice, in 
which not a single witness was examined for the pisoner, and 
ths/wer of Dr. Morrison to interpret was refused by the Chine##, 
the poor man was declared guilty, and put in irons by the 
Americans at the desire of his judges. In a week after com- 
plaints and discussions arose among those whose trading trans- 
actions were suffering from the delay ; and when if was required 
that the Italian should be delivered up for a second trial at 
Canton, the Hong merchants were told that they anight fake 
him. In the words of Dr. Morrison, be was * abandoned by 
those who should have protected him.’ All Europcane/as wifll 
at Americans, were excluded from bis mock trial, and by da j* 
break next morning he was hurried in the Jffxfce of execution, 
in opposition to all the delays and forms of Chinese law, and 
cruelly strangled. The Pekin government was at the same time 
informed that be bad been tried in oped court, «ml that the 
American consul had witnessed tMtecutionl’V' ' . ' 

Bines this aCRur, «pd*]&b difftwnce *o<** af^ atknrfan 
American ship which h#d opiup m boairl fiw teadte of ' the 
United SMm'fitb C&iniW aestjftfitfc no^Wii gfctifa ; and 
Gutxlaif informs m ttydmany American vessels havt**il*d 
from Canton for Mterioo, fteiru* **» Chili* 
places imd (Mat a vterjrtti tomb ; \ 



DANTE AND PETRARCH 

By ANDld VIEUSSEUX. 


“ Hut where repose the all Etruscan three — 

Dante, and Petrarch, and, scarce lew than they, 

The bard of prose, creative spirit ! he 
Of the hundred tides of love— where did they lay 
Their bones, distinguish'd from our common clav 
In death as life V Are they resolv'd to dust. 

And have their country's marbles nought to sav ? 

Could not her quarries furnish forth one bust? 

Did they not to her breast their filial earth intiual 1 

u Ungrateful Florence f Dante sleejw afar, 

Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore : 

Thy factious, in their worse than civil war. 

Proscribed the hard whose name for evermore 
Their children's children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages; and the crown 
Which Petrarch's laureate hrow supremely Wore, 

Upon a far and foreign soil had grown. 

His life, his fame, his grave, though rifled — not thine own. 

“ Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath'd 
His dust — and lies if not her great among. 

With many a sweet and solemn requiem breath'd 
O'er him who form'd the Tuscan's siren tongue V' 

(‘ Child© Harold/ Canto IV.)- 

Titis services of Boccaccio to literature are briefly noticed in 
these introductory remarks. As the events of his life are less 
important, than those of Dante and Petrarch, it Inis hern 
thought better to devote this Number chiefly to the lives and 
writings of Dante and Petrarch only. 

Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio were natives of the same 
country, they flourished in the same century, and were ull 
instrumental hi forming and refilling ouc of tin 1 principal and 
finest languages of modem Europe. Kadi of them excelled 
in his respective branch of literature. Dante produced the 
first regular poem in the popular idiom; Petrarch was the 
prince of amatory and lyric poets; and Boccaccio was the 
best writer of tales. But these are not their only merits. 
They were also universal minds, who, in au age of comparative 
darkness, tcibk lofty and extensive views of the great concerns 
of the human race — religion, politics, and. morals. Pap#Was 
a statesman, and a political leader and writer ; Petrarch was 
alto engaged in state affairs, and was often consulted by the 
first prince# and states m en of bis age; and Boccaccio was em- 
ployed by bis countrymen in several missions, ami discussed 
in his Is&n. woritf several important questions of politic* and 
ethics* They aH contributed to the revival of classical litera- 
ture in Ihe wist of Europe — Dante by bis writings, in which 
he brought into notice the Homan classics ; and Petrarch and 
j^wcacH&V both by their works, and *tiU more by their fade* 
ikil^ble Wtioiw W collecting, eolteiittg, and transcribing 
t? Owk nbd Balia author* which ky forgotten in the 
dust of Ipomtee libraries, aim of nansiiy 4 which, but fin their 
twt a 'copy would bar* come "down to us. 
Petearob end Boccaccio reit^ the study of 

aje one 







ecus, and the Normans, the Greek language and literature became 
otwolefe, except perhaps in some remote convent of Calabria or 
Sicily. W ith regard to Homan literature, the written language 
of Italy was still a corrupt Latin, in ages when priests and 
monks were almost the only person* who rauild write. The 
Homan classics, especially the prose-writers, wore neglected, 
and at Iasi forgotten, partly because they were not understood, 
and partly on account of prejudice against them os the works 
of heathen writers. The tenth century was the true iron Age of 
Italy. There are hardly any chroniclers of that time, and we 
are still left in much obscurity us to the events of that period. 
The whole Peninsula was in an indcscrihuble state of confu- 
sion, ignorance, and wretchedness. The scandalous scenes 
that were taking place at Home at e\ery new election of a 
punt iff — the war* of the feudal lords of Lombardy for the dis- 
puted succession to the crown of Italy, claimed by Hugh of 
Provence, Rudolf of Burgundy, and Hercnguriiis of Jvrca — the 
devastating irruption of Hungarians from the north, and of 
Samcens from tlie south — the tyranny of the. delegates of the 
distant and imbecile Byzantine court, which still kept dominion 
over the southern jwrt of the Peninsula — the corruption of the 
clergy, the ignorance of the laity, and the ferocity anil wretch- 
edness of the people in general- --ail these had concurred in ex- 
tinguishing every spark of learning or desire for learning. A 
report lieciime current in that ugn that the end of the world was 
at hand— a seemingly befitting column mu< ion of such a series 
of horrors — and the apprehension of such an overwhelming 
catastrophe deterred men from wasting the rest of their days in 
acquiring knowledge which they would never want. 

In the following (eleventh) century a ray of better days to 
come seemed to dawn on the Italian Peninsula. In the north, 
the German Kmjicrurs, having assumed a prescriptive fight to 
the crown of Italy, thereby put some sort of check on the tur- 
bulence of tlie great feudatories ; while, on the other hand, they 
facilitated the emancipation of the towns from feudal vassalage. 
In die south the astonishing courage of a hand of Norman war- 
riors founded a new monarchy, and snatched the fair regions of 
Apulia and Campania from Byzantine misgovern ment. In the 
same century the monks of Monte Casino and their meritorious 
abbot, Desiderius, employed themselves in multiplying MB. 
copies of the histories of Josephus, Tacitus, Jomandes, Gregory 
of Tours, of wine of Ciceros works, and of VltruVius, os well 
, as of Terence, Ovid, Horace, Virgil, and other poets. Th*» 
came the great dispute between the ecclesiastical and die lay 
powers, the church and the empire, which gave employment 
both to the sword .and the pen. Home, under a succession of 
able pontiff*, became again the centre of European policy* 
Most of the sovereigns of those times were new men, conqueror* , 
and usurpers, or sons of usurpers, and they strove to 
dieir power by obtaining the papal investiture, evep 
condition of becoming tributaries to the nopal iffe 
, In the twelfth century a, long stmggf took jto 
the German emperor; Frederic I., and 'fi/p* 
portfS.W tb. pope*. *w«h twmo^e^toOIr of 

, 4m tetter bjr the p«Mo of ConMw%,"^Tp p^CaodM. 
miVmUm r.publio* ««* 

lad* t uhI their iataeoutajrMi totb«*«» 

of the CruaJw, biwifht to 

lute ebon*. Tbo C 8 tt aii« d jj ji^ *f>'jfor«ro«. eerfwd too 
etudy of philwopfay, amt the Pitodt-te of 1 Amalfi tint at Kptom- 
let, .of which ftuono ofBdogn. lad the Ibw* 
bocaao etponaAn. ; j -tow th a r ' ■Stag'd* .*• ' 
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founder of tin* canon law Th© arithmetical symbols were 
introduced into Kurofie by the Arab* , the* musical *r Uc wait 
invented hy Outdo d’Arez/»; md the basons and writing* of 
Lanfraiico of I’avii, \nttlmo of Aorta, and l’ulru Lombardo, 
gave a new impulse to tin ©logical and philosophical studies. 

It was, howi ver the thirteenth century that opened antw 
n*ra of learning m Itdy. Frederic IT , emptror and king of 
Lombard), \]ulu iind Sicily a u the j,rt it restorer ot public 
studies An i xfr.uirdinary prune the greatest king that I talv 
had se i n sum the tune of 'I huxloru, although tainted with 
the faults of the agi and soon jtersonal \ ices he had a lofty 
inte lit ( t and expanded v it w» — -Indent hmuded the L/imer- 
sity of Naples, restond tint ot Salerno, opened school* in Pa- 
lermo and other juits of So iJy, promoted the study ol natural 
history, and ureite hmise If i work on birds, * l)e Arb \ en uidi 
nun Avihitt, m whit li h< gives a kind of course of ornithology. 
Ht c mined s» viral of the works of Aristotle to be ti anslatid into 
Latin His clianctllor, IVtro delle \ igue, who had studied 
Of Bologna, was both learnt d and t loquuit and with Ins aiwi*l- 
anc», and that of another ltaimd man liubUn ol Sun*i 1 ic~ 
dtnc published a code ot nnsiihitimis, or 1 iw*>, toi hi* 
kingdom ot Bicilyand Apulia in who h bet dlte n d th mx « l Ins 
predecessors, and uddtd otlurs of Ins own •« m ml uf tin luttir 
being remarkable f >r a spirit oi jnstot in 1 hum only * ol < rn 
monly fmuid m tlie hgislihni ot tliOM nj,es 1‘ielii (it Jit 
\lgiu 1ms hit six books ot 1 Mill n letters, who h u« inte renting 
for tin history of the turn 

Picdtiit, an Italian by birth, was one of the first who wiott 
Italian poetiV, nearly a ttufury lx»fon Dante, and his son 
Manned, according to the testimony of tin innfiniporary 
chronic lci,Spitit1lo, “ used to walk out m the tool of the night 
through the sticeti of ITarlitta singing vtr.es in tomputy with 
two Suilian munitions who wtie^reut lomonrtrs * Hm 
court of Frederic,’ sty sour of tilt ‘Novtll© Ant it be,* 4 wca 
resorted to by nun of tahut e-qwcuilly poet* .uid eloquent 
speak i rs, and he was vtiy affable and gem rous to them. The 
popular dialects of If ilv were then, as tiny are now tin lan- 
guage of common < unversut ion, Lalm being only th* written 
tong'Ug*' t but Fie dtric ttiitl his t ourt wort the first to uu ourage 
the use of writing m the vulgar idiom, whu li thus btecum 
refiued, and was styled “luignu aulieu’ or a corhgiana, and 
also “Sicilian/' liecause the first writers in it lived at the 
court of Sicily. 

In the same ftge with Fiedtric lived Donaventura, a distin- 
guished divine, and Thutnu. Aquinas, who was both a divine 
mid a philosopher. In (lit second part of the same century 
livid Glutton d’ Arezzo Giudo Cavalcanti, Guido ftutmoellt, 
and otheis, who wrote Italian poetry. Spiiiello, Maletpirn. 
and VHu© Cumpagni, wrote hwtoiiesof th< times also in Italian 
J*m Crcscetin wrote a work in Latin upon agriculture, and 
AndrCu Jfonello of UarUtta wrote treatise* and commentaries on 
Ifce JUmgubwd and Roman laws. 

#his was the ago in whuh Dante was born and educated; 
hht hft Jitsquy < awei belongs to the following or lourteentfi 
tb #fck!h also Ixdpng lMmeh and .Boccaccio, who 
hy many ?***«. 
i , J , . r DANTE. 

Dujuwrsy was bom at Florence 

A«ih eoohwJtion of lus C UnsUan name, 

DurauH be was by which name he has 

became geu«raUy fepffhd % pm % W« uoblej he was 
a great grapdspn $t QaceiagrtSda SUasi, who married a lady 
dfihtt finally *ftd ifyoto cKHdrcp os- 

( atoned the am* and ttaeciaguida 


i* eukMcpt C 

a^i uWlinl 


mperor CfmAJLIt. & Itift ^umdc, was 
. in aSI tm. lb 

W, h made 

hk adventure^ tfiC mi 1 account ; 

fit and m ito eitf 

Jkldiglb iero Alighieri, died grblle Datite waa^eta child. At 


Danti grew uji hr showed great capabilities for learning* m 
whu It he was desisted by Brunetto Latini. a celebrated scho- 
lar of the tune He litcaane also intimate with Guido Cavul- 
< anti, a y oung man ot an inquisitive and plubwophicol turn 
ol Tniitd It u asserted bv sonu that Dante studied at Bologna, 
though this u not clearly ascertained , it is, however, e\ ideiit 
from his woiks that he had read detply, and was imbued with 
all the h artinig of bis times He fell in love at on early age w ith 
lloatrice Portuiari, of on illustrious family of Florencr His 
attachment howtver appears to have been purely platonic, 
but it served to purity his sentiments, the lady herself died in 
12% win u Danti was about 25 years of age, hut he continued 
to ihcrirtli hei imtnory, if we art, to judge from his poems, to 
the lutetf jMnod of ha lift It must have been about or a 
litib b<f»rt the turn of Beatrices death that bo wrote Ins 
4 \ ita Nuoiu/ wlmh is a sines of caiiaom intermneed witli 
pruM , in whu h he Bp» aks of his love in a spiritual and platonic 
strum, and of tin « h urge it produced in him, which was the 
U quilling of his ‘ new life” 

Jin i iitv of thi Gut Ipls uus at that time pit dominant at 
1 h ii tit < , hut mg mime tears bofor* driven away the Guibelmes 
with flu iesii,Uiu< of tbt pope and%f Cliai les nf Aujou king 
f \ i]>he, But in thi neighlmiirnig city ot \rerzt» tlw <on- 
ti irv h id ott urretl , thi (iuiIh lines, with the bishop at thi »r 
hta I bung the strong* r paitv, h ul turned th» Gutlphs out ot 
th» town It may be obstmd thut th© names of these two 
mul I it tinns, wl ich in their origin dcsigiiated the rcspettive 
pirtmuihol tin unpeiors and pope* lost much of flieir pn 
until t imnimig ,i« the quint 1 bt tween tl»e church uid the 
uiipin subsided b\ tbt ixtimtion of the house of Suabtu 
Thi livabhip howrycr Ulaftn the leading familas uf each 
puty foiitiuued, mutual offmtis were ri mend* red, and the 
ruminbrunic wns Uqueithed from tatlier to son. so tluit 
Gut l| Its and Guib# Imu wcTt tvu nadv to fight liKvery part 
of Italy, not for tbt faiipremar v * 1 « hurch or unpin, liut foi 
then own municipal siifierioritv in their rtsptctivt comuiu- 
ru tits \nd sin h wi$ the ambition of tlommeeruig wlmh pre- 
vailul anion * the wuiltlntr tumlus, that alVr lhf Gutljdis 
hud driven tin Guditliiies out oi a town, or tire tt/s<?,fht leadcra 
ot the partv tliat remained ut {knucshiou of tlic plat e begin to 
quarrel among themselves, and it not unfit queutly liap|Miied 
that some ol tlieni courted the assistance of the ©migrant rn ul 
faction against tiu ir own colleagues. Tl is oecirrt d amirnig 
otlier instances at Florenco in l‘2S0 wbei Hiuar .so dtgli 
Admian, one of the Guelph leaders, conn* tied himself liy 
marriage with the Gutbelme eoiuit* Guido No vello, which led 
to a temporary truce between the two pai ties. But die Guelph* 
soon oiler began to persecute the GuibtliiHis again. The usual 
late of tlse losing party in sucli cases was exile, wifi* eoufiaca- 
tiou of projicrty , and, iti case of armed opposition to at cOntra- 
\ cntion of this sentence, torture and death werefrdfly inflicted, 
and the houses of the obnoxious individual* wore not in- 
frequently set on fire w rased to the ground. TheGtielpbliof 
Arezzo, being driven out pf their town, applied to those of 
Florence for assistance. This led to am* between Florehcs 


and Arezzo, in which the Guibehues of latter plan# wove 
defeated at Campaldiw htJone^ 128fl, whoftr theht *bhfaop 
was kiMwL Dante urea present at Ibis ebgageoMmt, and 
scion after his return to FUptnee he matiM Qmnm Dfmwu, 
of a powerful Guelph famftyr* He msm\ became a jgndltjnt t 
for civic honours and office* The dtiaaot of FUwaWov warn, 
classed in tbres tanks t— ‘1st, gmaadl f nr akd 
feudal ftobles, many of whom had sdll feud a l w rt at e* lift vtrimn 


parts of the country, thopgh Jot tbe town they apjoyod by law 

noeaduatre prMkgo: lofl, popotor f**a^ earaulo^nfaal 

eftiatas, meu who had shoo by 

Wealtldsrthan the m hsftdec 

p<og&% swthwaa fec-i ottnftf 

mmemted if AtaaM h^stmta 

ureoning mm, *mm*$ tm Xtim 

<4er, 'wrUoc #^ta ^ 

history, had made +bk m 

tdaMod ibis h a th at Quhl tt atii 

inaggion/’ chose sia priori, ocaSfdmactt, one m mm dtstoict 
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of the city, who were alio called «i signori,* and constituted 
die executive. They were renewed every two months. No 
one could aspire to office who had not ids name inscribed on 
the register of one of the trades. Dante enrolled his name on 
the register of physicians and apothecaries, though he never 
exercised that profession. 

The institution of the priori did not prevent the town from 
being distracted by factions, as those magistrates often availed 
themselves of their brief term of office to favour their friends 
and court favour with the wealthier citizens. To remedy this, 
the popular party, led by Giano della Bella in I2i>3, elected a 
uew officer, called Gonfaloniere di Giusticia, who was to 
enforce order and justice, and they gave him a guard of 
1000 soldiers; they also excluded for over thirty-three families 
of the grandi, or nobles, from political office. But a conspi- 
racy of the wealthy families drove away Giano della Bella 
and his adherent* in 1204, and the town again fell a prey to 
factions. Two powerful families, the Donati and the Cerchi, 
were at the head of the contending parties, and affrays between 
their respective partisans occurred repeatedly in the streets of 
Florence, Both were Guelph*, but the Cerchi were susjwcted 
of a bias in favour of tfreAsuibulims, because they were less 
rigorous in enforcing the penal laws against the latter; and 
they had also for them the friends of the unjustly expelled 
GiuiMi della Bella. The- pope, Boniface VIII., favoured the 
Donati us lifting sealous Guelph*. About this time the town 
of Pjstoia was likewise divided between two factious, called 
Bianchi and Neri, which originated with two branches of the 
family of OanoellierL The Florentines being applied to n* 
arbitrators, several of the more violent partisans were exiled 
from Pistoia, and came to Florence, where the Bianchi Usciuwe 


dered in the streets; others were dragged into the house* of 
their enemies, where they were put to the torture iu order to ex- 
tort money from them, their houses were plundered ami burnt 
their daughters were carried away by force; and when some 
large house was seen in flames, Charles used to ask, 1 What 
fire is that? ’ and those around him answered him that it was 
some wrttebed hovel, whilst in reality it was a rich palace." 
(Dina, Cromcoy lib* ii.) The house of Dante was one of those 
that were plundered. Dante was at the time at Home, whither 
he bad been sent by the Bianchi to counteract, if possible, the 
suggestions i of their antagonists. On hearing the news of tlw* 
proscription he hastily left Rome, and joined bis fugitive friends 
at Aresso. In January, 1302, a sentence was passed condemn- 
ing him to two years* exile and a flue of 8000 florins, and in 
case of non-payment his property to be sequestered. By a 
second sentence, dated March of the same year, he and others 
were condemned, as harattieri, or guilty of malversation, pecu- 
lation, and usury, to he burnt alive* The sentence was grounded 
merely on the public report of his guilt, ** fans publics,” 
which in this case meant the report, of his enemies* Tins curious 
document was found in the archives of Florence iu the last 
century, ami has been transcribed by Tiralxnchi, Starve detk* 
fatteratura, tom. v.. )>art 2, rap. 2. Dante now began his 
wanderings, renouncing his Guelph connexions, and wholly 
intent ujHin exciting tlw Guibelines of Italy against his enemies 
and the oppressor* of his country. He appeur* to liave repaired 
first to Verona, which wus then ruled by the family or La Beal a, 
powerful leaders among the GniMines. But he soon after 
returned to Tuscany, whew the Bianchi and Guidelines now 
united were gathering their strength in the neighbourhood of 
Arerzo, * 


connected with the Corchi* and the Neri witli tlw Donati, and 
from these connexions the two Florentine parties assumed the 
respective names of Bianchi and Neri. Both, as we have said 
above, were branches of the great Guelph party then predomi- 
nant at Florence ; but afterwards the Bianchi in their reverses 
joined the GuibelUtoi, with whom they liave been often con- 
founded by snlwequtmt. writers. It is necessary to l war these 
things in miml, in order to understand the history and the 
political sentiments of Dante. Dante was a Guelph, and con- 
nected by marriage with the Donati, the leaders of the Neri. 
But he was also connected by personal friendship, and perhaps 
alto Ay a feeling of equity, with tlw Bianchi, who appear to 
have shown themselves from the first lew overhearing and 
violent than their antagonists, and to have been in fact the in- 
jured party. Dante, being made' one of the priori in June of 
the year 1300 , proposed and carried a law by which the chiefs of 
both parties were egUed for a time out of the territory of the 
republic. The Bianchi were sent to team, and fbe Neri to 
Gutol dejj$* PWe. Some of the Bianclii however soon after 
returned tp Florence, and Dante was accused of having con- 
niredat i£ chiefly out of friendship far Guido Cavalcanti, who 
• hadwifasred from the unwholesome climate of Santana, and 
pattern, affar fix* return. The Neri, by their agents at Romo, 
repf^te^ : to^B9ttiface VltL t$uft the Bianchi kept up ft 

of Aratoo; Pisa, and 
: ether pfaem* ftftd If they obtfuned the preponderance in 
‘XlMMfe they woutymoke tmrnm came with the Celteu% 
rite, pope* p e mmftl mat i*pfr 

t hy bribes distributed , by rite mart, as 

^fawftya^Mtos ire* tMio# to give hie snppret to the 
'»'*K and hssent <a*ritodry^ bretiwt of £h%pe 
* Bri, m*4*r the pfawabtetitteef ptourtnakw- Otede* 
•Wrilhramh HstoaW, JMfowwt' by lSOO armed 

' ; 'itoeto Aflfettteg impartiality .ri^/Wtoi 

tttem woiurit hmf 

Nt*» #»•»* 

' trite BttMfltai* TtetdWtod&sif 


The death of Boniface Vlll. in September, 1303, inspired 
them with fresh hopes. Benedict XL, the new pope, a man of 
a mild and conciliatory spirit, seut Cardinal di Prato to en- 
deavour to restore peace iu Tuscany, but the cardinal was op- 
{Hised by tlte ruling faction at Florence, who frightened him 
out of tlw town.* Florence was left a prey to anarchy, during 
which u fire broke out which destroyed 1000 houses In June, 
1304. The Bianchi and Guibeliiies thought of availing 
themselves of the cun fusion to surprise the town ; and sortie of 
them actually entered oue of the gates, hut they were badly 
supported by those outside, and the attempt totally failed* 
Dante {Purgatory xvii.) censures die want of prudence and 
concord in the leaders on that occasion. He seems soon after 
to have left them in disgust, determined to regulate himself In 
future according to his own judgment. lie says liimsetf (hat 
“ it was difficult to say which of the two contending pferttes 
was most iu the wroug.” (/Woifito, vi. 102 .) Dante appears 
to have, been at Padua alwmt 1300, and in the faBowing year 
with the IMafaspina, the lords of Lupigiaua : Jfw was dlso at 
times in the valleys of Casentino, ana iu tbs mountains near 
Amro; some say bo went afterwords to Paris, *fcd’ remained 
there some years ; ethers believe tlrathe d«l not go to FVftbee 
Y until after the death 0 f.Hew 7 .VlL in 131$. But bis visit to 
Paris is verydpubffpl ; though in Canto skofth* 'Ifamdiw* 
he speaks of a certain Sigieri, professor of flit uniVetetty/and 
designates fas, street jn which he li ved. ; ‘ Ji 

Dante made alsorau attempt to obtain the woufasww *' 
own epstonce by writing to iris countrymen a ptitertte mw. > 
beginning with the wwde-^Ppfwte nm, 
fart all to no purpose, tl* feroflyf Adimari, 
poweteten of hi* hte»cwm,;y^^ 

ue^kti;0f^4Vm • 
recOvOagaiuitth am./- , , 

' ^riisar-ef 

totoftp' ri jimmi y sMfrit 


' lU^ctiono(i^ ofhw%emb^ 
revlfed fa&fmtit, 
pna urirtg to eemetomly^tn M 

itijfaft bk t V**t*&^^ 

Mbte leadfto ftoe.ltody^ 

■*4em% tori fae 

■ddMril Igifit^tnihi lrliii 
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count*, the senators of Rome, and all the people of Italy, con- 
gratulating them on the prospect of happiness for Italy through 
ihe ministry of the pious Henry, who will punish the felons who 
oppose him, and tostow merry on the repentant,” Ac. It was 
about this time tliat he wrote his book 4 De Monarchic,* which 
may be considered as a profession of Guilieline political 
faith : it asserts the rights of the emperors, as successors of the 
Owurs, to the supreme temporal power, entirely independent 
of the popes, who arc the spiritual heads of the church. This 
creed was in opposition to the assumed rights of Gregory \ II. , 
Juiiorcut III., and other pontiffs, who pretended to be above 
ulj crowned heads, and to have the disposal of throues and 
principalities — an assumption which the Guclphs favoured in 
Italy, iu order to keep themselves free from the imperial autho- 
rity. llotli parties in fact acknowledged an external superior, 
although both wished to rule in their respective communities 
with as little dependence as possible on the nominal supre- 
macy of either p«]>e or emjwjror. Rut there was this difference, 
that the imperial, or Guibeline party, was mostly supjiorted 
by the nobles, especially of North Italy, who styled them- 
selves vicars of the eni]>crnr, and was therefore more aristo- 
cratic in its spirit ; while the Guelph* of Tuscany looked upon 
tin* pope chiefly as an auxiliary iu time of need, whose tem- 
poral interference wo* less direct, and could be more easily 
evaded, than that of the emperor, so as to admit of a more po- 
pular or democratic spirit in their institution*. Such at k*ai»t 
wus the theory of the two parties, for in reality the Guelph or 
popular families formed an aristocracy of wealth as much as 
tlw Gitibclines were an aristocracy of birth and rank. Dante, 
in' his took 4 De Monnrrhiu,’ is no servile advoratefor desjmt- 
isiu, for he maintains that, sovereigns are made to promote the 
good of their subjects, ami not subjects to nerve the ambitious 
pleasure of their sovereigns. The latter are 'to rule so as to 
soothe the wayward passion* of tnen, in order thul all may 
live in peace and brotherly feeling. Hut still he derives their 
authority from God, and he qnote*, in support of his system, 
Aristotle, the Scriptures, and the Roman History, agreeably tif 
the scholastic logic of his times. This book, * De Monorchia,’ 
was burnt at Bologna, by order of the papal legate, after 
Dante’s death. 

Henry VII. came to Italy in 1310, was crowned at Milan 
as king of I/ombardy, and the following year he besieged 
Cremona, Brescia, and other places. It was about this lime 
that Dante, impatient to see the enqieror come into Tuscany to 
pul down the Guelplis, addressed to him an epistle which be- 
gins thus : — u Sunctissimo triuniphatori et domino singular!, 
domino Henrico, divitm Proridentia Hmminnriuu regi, semper 
Augusto, devotianiiii sui Dantes Aligberius Flomrtiiiui et 
exul imtnoriiua, ac universal iter omnes Tusci qui pacem desi- 
deraut terra, oscnlantur pedes.” He then entreats the emperor 
, .not to tarry any longer on the banka of the Po, but to advance 
south of the Apennines, and put tlown the spirit of Guelph 
Sedition at Florence, against which to inveighs in no moderate 
terms, ittd which, he says, strives ’to predispose against him 
the mind of die sovereign pontiff. Bespeaks of Florence as 
revolting mwurturaLly against her parent Rome, for Dante 
always I nAtta to consider Rome as still the seat of the empire, 

. and Homoond tho {tapir* age often employed by him a* syno- 
nym**. Thji ^jsfcibU epistle, of which we had only m 
Itoliany<5r*i<w iprtttito JUtto teat was discovered not many 
yean since In of Sf. Math, is dated from Tuncia, 

mar tlse fount* April, 131 1* (Dantis Alighieri 

Quttol* pfc» nertr CaroU Witte* -JHtdua, 1327.) 

Hewy .came Into Tuscany, th reatened Ftawee,- but without 
was crowned at Rome* and suddenly 
’ ,aijmacoumto f neat Siena; toAugiatt* Ijflh This was a 
to the topes of foi ood of Dante • 

He now took refuge e! Xmo^&iteQtout of 
CSp jft rn where to appear* to %m hOsn Wte, he- 

fweoa Idiik Cane era* towpWdeiwd fAstSm* to 

ihie. fiuthelina hot Dwato, with hi* proud spirit and 

j pi iii wmiii % fatoigfaimHTb' tmmm dm-bu mj to p ■ 


the flattery of courts and the flippancy of courtier*, and he is 
said to Imve had some unpleasant bickerings with the people 
about Cane. 

In a well-known passage of his poem lie feelingly deplores 
the lot of the exile who is constrained to eat the bitter 
bread of patronage : — 

44 Tu proverai si come sa di tale, 
to pane altrui, e com* £ duro calle, 
to* scendere, e ’1 salir per V altrui scale.** 

( 4 Paradise/ Canto xvii.) 

With Cant* himself, however, he seems to have continued 
on good tiTinx *. he sjieaks very highly of bis hospitality in a 
passage just preceding the above lines, and there is a cordial 
letter from him to Cane, writtcu probably in the latter years 
of his life, iu which he dedicates to him his 4 Paradisu/ the 
latter jiarl of his great poem, nud explains the object of it 
He says that lie styled it a comedy, because, contrary to the 
si>le of tragedy, it begins with sorrow and ends with joy ; he 
distinguishes between the literul and the allegorical sense of 
Ins verses, ami oto rves tliat his poem may to called polysen- 
■uum, having many meanings. He tells Cane the title of his 
work : — k incipil Corumdia Dantis Aligherii, Florentiui na- 
tioue non moribus.* But Use title of the part which he sends 
to huri with the letter is: — 1 Incipil Cuntica tertia Comcedto 
Dantis que dicitur Paradisus.* It is evident from this and 
other cirt*umd.iiices that. Cane had not seen the rest of tto 
poem ; indeed it U not likely tliat Dante ever communicated 
tlic whole of it to miy one during his lifetime, os it would 
have made it impossible for him to have found refuge any- 
where, u» Foscolo dowdy argues in his very elaborate and very 
critical ‘ Dirfcorso sul Testo di Dante,’ which is one of the 
most judicious and scholarlike commentaries on tliat jxhmii. 

We proceed to give a brief account of this celebrated poem, 
the 4 Divina Com media. ’ * 

The poet desrrito* himself as having wandered out into a 
forest on Good Friday of the year 1300. being then in his 
thirty-fifth' year (• Inferno,* Canto i., v. 1, mul xxi., v. 10?\ 

1 10), which lie styles the middle period of man's natural life. 
Emerging from the forest he found himself at the end of a 
valley with a mountain before him, the summit of which was 
lighted by tto rays of the morning sun. He began to ascend 
the mountain, when three tierce animals, n panther, a lion, mid 
a she-wolf, opposed his way. This passage, which is evidently 
allegorical, has greatly puzzled tto commentators. It is 
generally agreed that the janther means Lust, an appetite to 
which tlic poet had been prone in youth, and which ha per- 
haps may have meant dial he was at this time of life in hope* of 
conquering. Die lion means Ambition, or Pride ; and the she- 
wolf is the emblem of Avarice. These three passions are those 
that most torment mankind, and stand in tto way of that moral 
reform which it was the poet’s object to promote. But there 
is also a political allegory contained in this passage, namely, 
that tto three toasts represent tto ruling vices of tto Italian 
cities of the time. Some say that they represent the Guelph 
league of Florence, designated by a panther? ; Papal Romo, 
under tto old political emblem of the wolf? *nd Franc* t* 
presorted fyr a lion. Further on «n the same t auto we am 
told that a hound shall rise who wiQ oonquev the sbe-wolf >— 

• . • . « * He will not life support 

By earth jmv it* to» metate, but by love, 

Wisdom, *nd virtue, and his land shall be i - A ,v 
The land t twiat adDawr .. Ipirt 4 

. Shall safety to Italia’s plains iwm% - a t ‘ ; 

> For whom fedr realm, Camilla, viifem poq 
Niao% Bsqalm and ftuans feRf - ■’ ■ ' * * 

Ha wkh uscs s mnt chase fetoogfo feasy - 

Shall worry, untilto totoUsdlengfe = * -■ ■ 

Hostaie her # ttonea by apvy feat Hlaaafe n :>* v • 
. (Mnlsidfe’ i* foe* Ctoys thmdiSfek) v 
Is toss paftegyttoal atain foe jMrt aS'tdes 
Sah, W of VeaotML foe gad OtdtoHna leadife .«st;^ 
patmof Dante fo hi oo Ife ivto to^d teainly ami tooaam,' 
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fully against the united power of the Popes, King Robert Anjou 
of Naples, and the Guelph cities, and whose dominions ex- 
tended at one time, shortly before his death, from Monte Fcluro, 
near L rhino, to Fcltrc, a town in die March of Treviso, near 
the foot of the Garnic Alps. There is another laudatory effu- 
sion in praise uf Cane della Scale in Canto xvii., v. 75, of the 
* Paradiso,' where, the poet is told by his ancestor, Cacciaguida, 
that in his exile he shall fiud refuge at the court of the u Great 
Loruhanl** (Alboiuo della Seal a. laird of A* erona, and elder 
brother of Cane) with whom he sliall meet : — 

M That mortal who was at bis birth impreu'd 
So strongly from bis star, tlmt of his deeds 
The nations shall take note. His unrip- age 
Vet holds him from observance ; for these wlurls 
. Only nine years have compass'd him about. 

Hut ere the Gascon practise on great Harry, 

Sjiorkles of virtue sliall shoot forth in him 
In equal scorn of lalxiur* and of gold. 

His bounty shall he spread abroad so widely, 

As not to let the tongpes, e'en of his foes, 

He idle in its praise* Look thou to him, 

And his beneficence : for he shall cause 
Reversal of thoir lot to many jieople j 
Rich men and beggars interchanging fortunes. 

And thou shalt bear this written in thy soul. 

Of him, but tell it not : and things lie told 
Incnxlihlc to those who witness them ; 

Then added, * So interpret thou, my son, 

What hath been told thee.’ M 

Dante was no courtly flatterer, as is shown by the whole 
tenor of his life, and tliereforc his praise of Cane della Seal.i 
is not open to suspicion. Like the rest of the great (tni- 
fstsliuo parly in Italy, after the suspicious death of the 
Kmperor Henry VII., in 1313, he placed his chief confidence 
in the rising fortunes of the I/onl of Verona, who was a 
superior character in his age. Dante regarded the icnqioml 
jxiwor of the pope, who was the bead of the Guelph party, iu» 
the cause of the political dismemberment of Italy. He saw 
the papal court, in Us ambition of temporal Aggrandisement, 
sowiug dissension among ihc Italian States, under the usutd 
pretence of favouring the cause of liberty and religion. Ue 
then looked round him for some preponderating power to unite 
and direct tl»e factious democracies of Italy and turn their 
wasting ] lowers to purposes of the common weal, and he 
thought that tbs power of the emperor, supported by the 
Guilttlinc lords of North Italy, offered the only chance of 
union and internal peace. He did not want a despot, a thing 
at that, time not to be dreaded in a German emperor who bod 
no direct sovereignty over any part of Italy, but he wished for 
a feudal cuusntin, round whose throne the towns and princi- 
palities of Italy should rally, awl thus exclude the Anjou or 
French iofluenov, which, having been coiled in by the popes in 
(hair hutted of the house of Swabia, had caused so much 
colamity md hKoodsM in Southern Italy, and which was 
threatening, atihe time when Dante was writing bis poem, to 
extend iu dominion wear the North, being supported by die 
Marquis of Este and the Guelph cities, it was through the 
French influence, wrcised fcy Charles of Valois, that the 
party of the Neri tM4 few prepMtdemice at Floroftee, 
which they abused by driving away 000 of the most di*» 
tingirisM amoug wboto wero Dtude hWU and 

the fetherof Petrarch* and ednflseeti^ fees? property. A few 
3 rrat» Utef, the papal See berag wmortEd to Avigotw, fee popes 
became Jbmk bybution, eadtotetw* ; *nd this was 

another t^lunsieaCi -'lihlar*- 

Dautebodthe^^ r croon* both aattaU, 

•fer Ai^msavo^^ Mr a3K» 

bavin* 

ncgWkpW m Maid have dene,* Rudolph of Hahsburg, 


who, absorbed with his German and Austrian concerns, ne- 
glected Italy altogether — 

“ Who might have heal'd 

The wounds whereof lair Italy hath died." 

(* Purgatory Canto vii, 

Dante reasoned as au Italian party-man, for the “ wire 
Rudolph" was praised in Germany for his n on- in trr fern in* in 
tin' affairs of Italy, ii that den of wild beasts," as he used to 
style it, which was whitened by the Ixmes of many of bis pre- 
decessors and countrymen. 

In another place the poet himself launches out into an elo- 
quent invective against Italy 
41 Ah, slavish Italy, thou inn of grief! 

Vessel without a pilot in loud storm ! 

I.*a<ly no lunger of fair provinces, 

Hut brutlu'Mumve impure! 

••••••* 

Seek, wretched one! around thy sea-eoasts wide, 

Then homeward to thy bosom turn; aud mark 
If any part of thee sweet pence enjoy. 

\l iiat hoots it tlmt thy reins Justinian's liuml 
Refitted, if thy saddle be impress'd? 

Ah, people! thou obedient still shouldst live, 

And in the saddle let thy Cawur sit. 

If well thou umrkedVt that which God commands." 

He tlo'ti addresses Allwrt of Austria, sou Amt sneenmor of 
Rudolph on the throne of Germany, reproaching him with 
neglecting, like his father, the condition of Italy, which he 
compares to an unruly horse : — 

*• lawk how that beast to fellies* hath relaps'd, 

From having hut correction of the spur, 

Since to tlm bridle thou hast set tldue hand, 

O German Alliert ! who ubuudon'sf her 

That is grown savage and unmanageable 

When thou shouldst clasp her flanks with forked heels. 

Just judgment from tlw» stars fall on Ihy hJnod ; 

And l>e it strange and manifest to all ; 

Such as may strike thy successor with dread; 

For that tliy sire and thou lutve suffer'd tliiw, 

Through greediness of yonder realms detain'd, 

The garden of tlm empire to run waste. 

Come, see the Caj mints aud Montagues, 

The Filipprochi awl Mmialdi ; man 
W ho cat’s! for nought! those sunk in grief, and these 
W ith dire suspicion rack'd* Come, cruel one! 

Gome, and Itehold the oppression of the nobles, 

And mark their injuries. .*•**•. 

Come, and behold thy Rome, who culls on thee, 

Desolate widow, day and night with mottos: 

« My Count, why thist thott dwrt my side. Y 
So are the Italian cities all o'erthrorlg'd' 

W irlt tyrants, and a groat Marcello* made 
Of every petty foctiou* villager.” 

(* Paradise,* Canto *L) y* 
When Henry of Luxemburg, who succeeded Albert ooVbi^V 
throne «f Germany in 1300, came to Italy to be ^ 

emperor, Haute strongly advocated his title to the ' 

and wrote Aiis book 1 He Monarchy ’ wife fent itbiet 
bade wA* afterwards greatly relied upon % LudMe'of 

oyorM pope, for wmSiMmi Cj * ditod du^yrt,*^^^ ' 
legato In fee Romagna, wanted to d^fi^and bub^>»i.te*s * 
hpdy# M was fmmM bp feecit^ of ltaYwmc ’ v uw* ' 
before this, however, ^. 0 f M Y ^i 

hi 1313, Cane dotta feala, aide, and sue- 

ofeeM «f fee I%* became tbr^ 

Acknowledged, beaut of to be (and^; 

. ttoufe nectordtoglF virtrito* ^i»Mfe>tWliope of 
helmet for fee mifeg yrtg^ of fee poeFe life* 
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Dante's poem i| full of political allusion/*, as well as of Our Lord demanded, when be'put the keys 
moral preeqrts ; and one great difficulty consists in finding out Into his charge? Snrely he ask'd no more 

where the j/oet speaks in the character of a politician of a But * Follow me.' Nor Peter, nor the rest, 

party, which, being exposed to persecution, both civil and Or gold or silver of Matthias took, 

religious, and lying under the then fearful anathemas of the When lots were cast upon the forfeit place 

Church of Rome, was in the habit of making frequent use of Of tin) condemned soul. Abide thou then ; 

allegorical and emblematical language, and when he speaks Thy punishment of right Is merited : 

limply in the strain of a general moralist. In his Dedication And look thou well to that ill-gotten coin 

of the 1 Paradise’ to Cane della Scale, Dante says — Which against Cliarles thy hardihood inspir'd. 

“ The meaning of this work is not simple, hut manifold ; If reverence of the keys restr ain 'd me not, 

for, first, then* is the literal sense, and next die allegorical, or Which thou in happier times didst hold, I yet 

moral, which may fie illustrated by the passage in the Psalms : Severer speech might use. Your avarice 

‘ When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a O'ercasts the world with mourning, under foot 

people of strange language, Judah was his sanctuary and Israel Treading the good, and raising bad men up. 

his dominion.' If we regard the letter alone, these verses Of shepherds like you the Evangelist 

signify the departniv of the children of Israel from Egypt in Was ’ware, when her, who sits upon the waves, 

the time of Moses ; if the allegorical sense, our redemption With kings in filthy whoredom beheld ; 

through Christ ; if the moral, the conversion of the soul from She who with seven heads tower’d at her birth, 

grief, and from sin to a state of grace; if the anogogical, the And from ten horns her proof of glory drew, 

departure of the soul from the bondage of corruption to the Ling an her spouse in virtue took delight, 

eternal liberty of heavenly glory; and since these mystic Of gold and silver you have made your god, 

meanings are called by various names, the world may lie I birring wherein from the idolater, 

generally deceived, seeing that the allegorical meaning is Hut that he worships one, a hundred yet 

distinct from the historical or literal/’ Ami Dante goes on to Ah, Constantine! to how much ill gave birth, 

say that his own poem is to he understood in u double sense : Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower 

<l According to the literal acceptation, the subject-matter is Which tlie first wealthy father gain'd from thee! 

simply the state of souls after death; hut according to the Meanwhile as I sung, he, whether wrath 

allegorical meaiiing, tlie poet treats of that hell whey*, wunder- Or conscience Bmote him, violent upsprang 

ing like travellers, we may have merit or demerit ; it treats of Spinning on either sole. I do believe 

rnan as a free agent, obnoxious to the rewards and punishments My teacher was well pleas'd, with so compos'd 

of justice." A lip he listen’d ever to the sound 

That there is, therefore, a political meaning In the poem Of the true words I utter'd, in both arms 


seems evident, as well as that the general tonor of it id in 
favour of the Guihelines, or monarchical party, which, however, 
was then at enmity with the church, a circumstance which we 
ought not to forget, no mote tluui that the Guelphs were tfce 
supporters of the papal pretensions, and of bigotry and into- 
lerance. But Dante’s family was Guelph; he himself luul 
fought m his youth in die ranks of the Guelphs at Cum pal - 
dino: and he was, moreover, a sincere Roman Catholic, 
believing in tlie dogmas of tlie Homan church, although 
opposed to the temporal encroachments of the popes ; And fie 
apjieurs at times to retain in certain passages of ills poem his 
former character of a Guelph. For instance, in his peregrina- 
tion through Hell, when be meets, among those wlio are 
punished m followers of Epicurus, the soul of Farinata degli 
Uherti, the great Ckiibeline leader in the time of Frederic II. 
and of his son Mooted, that ^haughty chief, on learning tlie 
poet’s family name, observes, with an uplifted brow, that 
Dante's ancestors had been hi# enemies; and that he had 
twice driven them, in common wills the other Guelphs, out of 
IFlorencje— ‘waiualy, in 1248 am\ in 12ti0, 

And ip the same circle with Fariuata the poet placet Fre* 
dCric ft. arid die Cardinal Ubaldini, a noted Guibeltne. But 
here Dsnt^iu his character of moral judge and of a Christian 
Mierarjawwds ptmishmentto those who died with the repu- 
te** Again, in Canto xxii. of the Inferno, 

he meets, mm iaj$. AM, a traitor to his own Guelph party, 
^rlws' WUKAraKF ft 'Hft victory of the Gaibelines at 

Monteaperto^ by an ingenious critic tfett, 

ft timral If hmmi* Jwt ermcesim wtMJuiW 
lfte Wing, ty aw# from him, and 

upoij other ' 


He caught, ami, to his bosom lifting me, 

Upward retrac'd the way of his descent/* 

Tliis remark able passage ha# Imhmi interpreted hy some writers 
as conveying a stigma on the church, and doctrines of the 
church, of Home, as if that church were i dent iliecl with the 
Ajwcalyptical llahylon, who aits upon the waves. But another 
ontt more plausible interpretation refers it to the papal court, 
which, while Dante was writing hi# poem, though not in the 
time of Nicholas III., was fixed at Avignon. 

It is clear from the tenor of Dante's works that lie was a 
sincere believer in all the doctrine* of the Unman church, 
which in his time was the only church of tlie West; lint he 
drew a wide line between the church and the pontiff, whom he 
did not Iwlieve to he infallible; a belief not yet generally in- 
troduced those times, and even now not acknowledged by 
many Homan Catholics, and explicitly repudiated by the 
Gallic&u or French church. In lifter times Dante might have 
Iweti colled a Jansttiish but never a fa^e, which he is not 
considered to be even at Homei , . * 

We will now return ft the narrative of the poem, Dante, 

tout*'* tally HWl— 

" WbM« Ami aiwk btwdasjauring tn&m 

Md ■ftarmpli tamgb 


Into tiim togfcfr) ifl fcw * « a iwto 

• -'IfciMwfruAflilli 

' Wait .:vv«^ 4 \. ... 

Aar m#k*m «r 

i *«■ 

oofaMwafai it 

Dantes therefore, looked upoaVirgil as tk* first of poets whom 
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he knew, and be speaks of lnra as his master and model tn the 
poetic art; and although be greatly surpassed his master in 
originality and power, still there is something touching and 
highly creditable to the feelings of Dante m the deference 
which he shows throughout for \ irgil, from a sense of gratitude 
for tiie instruction and, pleasure which he had derived from 
Ins works. 

Virgil led the poet through a turning of tlie forest to a gate 
which opened into a subterranean road. Over the lofty arch 
of the portal Dante read the inscription . — 

“ Through me you pass into the city ot wn . 

Through me you pass uite eternal pain 
Through me among the people lost lur an. 

JiuL.ce die founder of my fabric mov d . 

To itur me was the task of power divine, 

Supremest wisdom, and pruzwval love. 

Before me things create were none, sum things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

All hope abandon. >o who enter here." 

Passing the fatal threshold, Dante, led bv \ irgd>» bind, 
fuuud himself in on immense cav ity ot theeutli, niotinibng 
with stiange noises — 

u Hen* sighs and lamentations and loud moans 
)h sounded through the air, pwr d bv no star, 

That eVu I wept ot entering % mum tongues. 

Horrible languages, outcries of w ne, 

Accents of auger voices deep and hoarse, 

\\ ith hands together smote, tint swell d the sounds, 

Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 
Hound through tlrnt uir with solid duk ness stain d 
Like to the sand that m the whirlwind the* ” 

(‘ Inferno,* Cunto hi ”) 

In this pku e, winch is like the entrant* to the lull of 11< 11, 
and not lb 11 itself, are urn fined for ever tin souls oftho** who, 
although they did no positive evil m this world, yet did no 
good. 

Moving onwards, the poet beheld Another crowd of spirits 
thronging towauls the bauk of a great stream, the Aciurou, 
which forms the boundary of Hell, or the region of torments 
V 1 oary old howl man ferries over the t ondenined souls of those 
who die in the wrath of God, and which gatlur here from 
every cl um . They hurry ou into the boot, goaded on to their 
I ite by Divine justh e, so that tlwir fear is turned into dwirt. 
Charon addresses them thus .— 

, . . . ‘ Woe to you, wicked spirits * hope not 

Ever to see (he sky again. I come 
To take you to the uttier shore across 
Into eternal darkness, there to dwell ^ 

In fierce beat and in ice. . . . 

. . . . , • „ Meanwhile 

Those spirited faint and naked, colour chang'd, 

And gnash d their teeth, soon as the cruel words 
They heard. God and their parents they blasphem'd, 
tip human kind, 4m {dace, the turns, and seed# » 

• d^d engendor thsm and give them birth, 

tCItfMgdt 4 vmt 

to die cute*d tend dud every man must past 
Who fcarsnotGod- demonmo frrai* 

Witte eyes of burning cool, collect* thorn sli, 

Bsdc'mng^ end mefe* dud tagm* with hp oar. 

Strike* aAsfhUdff^ Ugldte^mnal leaver 
One atm another ^flowing, 0U 4b* 

Wen in like manner <*U brood 

Castfhameshm, on a by owe, ds^ftdm dm 4m*, 

flte die brink ebyte, 

dshiehd ya ad wi& thick dmgfi. The HeU described 

¥hfteek peg 

$te write, tW tmadepmed m Intend in 


m 


nine parallel belts, or circles, round die rune, oiu below the 
other, like the raugev of seats in ail amphitheatre. DcHceuduig 
into the first cirvle, the poet found himself ui thi Luubo —a 
place assigned by Homan Catholics to the souls of those who 
die without baptism, and are guiltless of actual sin, am ti as 
infants. Dante plat es also here many great men of antiquity , 
Homer and other poets, Socrates, Aristotle, Plato and other phi- 
losophers; many Roman lieroes and matrons, the first Brutus, 

4 hawk-eyed Cwsar,” Lucretm, Cornelia, Ac. ; ami m oue plate, 
“ apart retired, 1 " the famous Halaheddm. This was the place 
assigned to Viigll himself. These spirits are subject tn no jiam, 
except sorrow at not being admitted iutu the jiresence of God 
in Paradise. The souls of tho patriarchs, and ot the virtuous 
men of the Mosaic dispensation, were nil eonfineil in the Uudx), 
until our **a\ unit after his death led fliem forth to Heaven. 

lWi i tiling from theme into the second urcle, Duitelnlwld 
at the entruue Mums, the Judge of souls, who examines them 
all m turn, ami o migm rich to its respective jdace of punish 
incut \ irgil having explained Dantes mission, tlie living 
pot t iv allowed to pass the judgment -seat unquestioned ; after 
whu h 

. • • • • %f Into a place 1 came 

M here light was silmt .ill. Hi llowtng them groan’d 

A uoim , as of .i si i in tt mpcsi torn 

Bv w wing winds. Thi htorniy blast of hell 

>1 ith tt Hili *>k lurj dims tlie spirits ou, 

\\ 1ml d louiul an l dash d amain with sore annoy. 

M Inn tliev amu* Iwloie the ruinous sweep, 
f i here vhrn ks art heard, tin re lamentations, moons, 

And blasphemies 'gainst tho good jH>wir in heaven. 

I iiuderMood, tluit loth » foment sad 
1 iie carnal sinners ,u< condemn d, in whom 
Heaton l»\ lust is »wa\ d. A* m laig* Hoops 
And multitudinous, when winter ntijpis, 

1 hi stalling* on their wings an borne aliroail , 
bo bums the tyrannous gust these evil souls. 

* On this side and on that, above, below, 

]» dm es them . hope of rest to solan them 
||« none, nor c tu of milder paug. As cranes* 

('hunting iUtir did runs notes, traverse the sky, 

btret< 1) d out m long array ; so I behold 

Spuits, wiio i dim loud wailing, hurried on 

liy their dire down. • * • (Inferno, Cantu v ) 

ftere the poet saw, whirled round incessantly among thn rest, 
Sero minus, Helen, Dido, Cleopatra, and other ** itanuw and 
knights of siirtait days * noted for being addicted to carnal 
lusts He also saw two souls $yiug together before the gust, as 
if loth to port company. As d*ry drew neat to him ho ad- 
dressed l hew thus *— 

“ 4 O weaned spirits f come and IwM discourse 
With us, if by none site natralnM,’ 

Hearken uig to fJw call, they do doves, 

By fbnd desire ihvitcd, on wide Wings 
And firm, to their sweet nest rotundug home* 

Cleave the mr,” 


One of the two then addresses Dante thus :**■ 

** 0 gracious ersaturo and bemgn t who go*sr 
V Muling, through this element obscure, 

Us, who the world with bloody strain imbrued 
If, ter a friend, dte king of kB we ctefeM, * 1 5 
Our pray’* te wm should fbr thy h 

BJncetWdbftd pity on out mdl 
Of whotsosVr te taf or to discortw > 't v 5w 
14 Is ptesses tb««, that will are Inter, titQjHf'* H 
IWty wfth thee tibcm#*, 

As now, is smite. 
le situate art the must 
To rest in with Ids A 
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la>n in such cruel sort as grieves me still 
Love, that denial takes from non* btlov’d, 
Caught me with pleasing him so passing well. 
That, as tlurn set st, he yet chserts me not 
Love brought us to out death Coma waits 
The sou) who spilt our life * 


Th< spirit which thus spoke was th it of the l eautifnl and 
frill k rain en< a, daughter of Guido da Fob nt a, lord of Jtav enna, 
who wus givtn hy her fatlirr m warn at to Laiiciottn Mala- 
testa, son of the lord of Himini who wis <b formed 111 hi* j*r 
son i’anh Line ir tto s broth* r, tug ig< d the aflections of Ins 
sister -111 law, and, 1 m mg tuk« n in adultery, the > were both put 
to di Ltli hy the huslnnd Dint#, during his uule was a 
guest of Guido da JMtnti it Huvuina, whin the mullectum 
of the c ifostro) hi was still mint. Hit jioet r**pmw>nts hnu 
self as dei ply ifbctnl I > framescas uarritivt, and, after inus 
nig awhile, hi thm addresses brr — 


* ‘kroner sea your sad fati 

> vrn to tears my grief and pity meves 
Hut tell im in the time of your sweil sighs 
Hy what, anil how, Love gnuibd tint v< kiuw 
V our yet uneertaiu wishrs * She n pin 1 - 
* No greater grief than to rr mi mix r da vs 
Of joy, when mis ly is at li uid Hi it k< us 
r l hy leain d mstxiu tor \ 1 1 » i « igi r1> 

If thou urt tx nt fo ku >w tlu | rim il rot f 
1’iom whtutr our lovr git Ikiiu,, 1 will di 
As out who wrtps and tells his tah Out tliv 
kor our d< light w« uad of Linct lot 
(low him lot e thrall d Alone wt were, and no 
SuspK ion nt ar ns < >ft turn s hy that rtadmg 

Our eyes were drawn togetlur, and tlu hut 
Fled from our alter d cheek Hut at out j oust 
Aluue we fell When of that smilt we rtad. 

The wished smile so rapturously kiss d 

By one so deep in love, then ho, who in ei 

From tnn shall separate, ut once mv bps 

All trtmbling kiss d Th* book and w liter both 

Were Love's purveyors In its leaves that dm ft 

W e rtad no more.' \\ lule thus <mo spirit sjiakt 

The other wail d so sorely, that, heart strut k, 

I, through compassion f muting, scan d not far 
k ruin dtath, and like a cone fell to the ground. — 

(C auto v ) 

Thu exquisite passage bus always been admired for its pathos 
and delicacy ol expression Dante does not, like (imguetu 
and oilier critics, through u mawkish suitimenlality, attempt 
to extenuate the gudt of the loiors ; he a wauls them tlieir just 
punishment, but he cannot help feeling compassion for them, 
po youngj, so* fair, so early tkpiivcd of life, and in such a man- 
fitsr tW consolation he allows them, if ct nsoUitmn it be, — that 
of tntfkerutg together for all eternity , and twue Francesca dwells 
npm thus circumstance, cluigiug to it os her sole re morning 


and 


“He yet deserts me not ; 11 


*• He who ut ti 
4 shall separate.” 

Tift dslipocywith tefctffc She alludes to her guilt,— 

“That day wn rtad no more, 

v and, die simple tal*of |h* fci which ftp was nncmi- 

rty. ** ft 1»t* Jft, ate deeply aftaftng* 

i the negti « thM circle, the tm the gllrttww, who 
dby lyitg mthomirtv nndera cootrocnd storm of 
. and m&i ftr tort* 1 wW* Ct timtt dm three* 

MW t la tte dmwa- 

ItUbdswatehhtg a* the gala,, fttttrbm 
& fcftvejpmtty pomh&ftw 



Some have funned the meaning of these enigmatical words to 
la a comparison of the pope with Satan, others have sought 
in the Hebrew language, winch Dante probabl) knew nothing 
of, for an interpretation of thun , but a more plausible expla- 
nation is suggested hy Benvenuto Cellini, who says that while 
at Paris he heard frequently, in the courts of justice, the cry of 
“ailewe” from the judge to the usher, who was wrauglmg 
with persons at the gate, in the words “ Paix pair, Satan, allex 
paix,” which sound like those introduced bv Dante, who may 
hue heard them wink it Pans. The piuushment of those wh » 
are unfilled m tlu fourth circle consists m rolling rontmuiHv 
enormous stums one air&mst tlie otlnr, hy pushing them with 
their hr< ists J In jhk t next proceeded to the It fill circle, in 
which lit suw tin wrifhful and passi mate, who Hy plunged m 
the Stygun mirxh, tearing each other to pieces with their nails 
and tilth In the i xth nnli is the city of Pis, with walls 
and mm m ts nf iron lighted by a tare within, which bums for 
| tier I ht an i of the city encloses avast number of sepulchres, 
in uhuhon Imriid heretics ami infidels burning in the dame* 
In tin stvtnth circle Dante first meets with those who have 
(oiimiithd vi done ugnmst thur nii b hbours and who arc im 
ni« ru d in i rinr of Idood from which, a* fhev strive to 
i si ijm thej are shot at with arrow* bv c< utaurs post* d along 
tin I uil s Jin* pi ire of punishment is awarded to h«ru 
roiHj lerors, tyrants, and devastators of countries, among whom 
(Jo jKiit tnuini rates Pyrrhus, Dionysius the Elder, Attila, Ft 
n lino da Romano, Ac , aRo murderers, pirates and highway 
rohbtn Hi notices (mj dc Mont fort sou of Simon de Mint 
fori h trl of Lucester, who killed prince Henry son of 
Richaid of ( omwall, and nephi w of Hairy III of England, 
inartumh nt \ ilerlio, in Ital), while Henry was kneeling 
luforc flu altar hrariig, mass (mj committed this tu t to 
raciige his own fitiitrs death (Hobnailed* Chn muc/s, ad 
1 272 ) In another i mnpurtnu nt of tin m yeiith circle are the self 
lnitr h rers, and also thow who wjuander awav their property or 
other bltHsiiigs, winch thej lnit riceived from Got) whotver 
“ In reckless lavisluuuit his fibnt wastes. 

And sorrowb thru when he should dwell in jov * 

( ( auto xi ) 

In the third compirtmeut of the seventh circle are those who 
ba\ e dom i u>li nci or o)wuly icvolled against God, and tlMwe 
who have been uddicbd to tuuiafural v n e, and, Wtl), usuiem 
They an all m a vast sand) plain, some stretched ou tlieir 
hacks, others sitting, and others perpetually walk mg about, 
whih fl ikes of fire are falling thtc k upon the sand 
Dante and V irgd then descend Into the eighth Circle, seated 
on the Imu k of the monster Gorgon, who is the emblem of 
fraud — 

° f.o 1 the fell monster with the deadly sting, 

W ho passe* mountains, breaks through fenced walls 
' And firm embattled spears, and with h|| filth 
1 amts all the world.” (Qanto xvu ) 

The eighth circle is ditided into ton guHk or comparttnefifii, 
each containing a panta||tt olan of sjhmen. The deseirqstnm 
of this circle occupies thirteen cantos (xvih, to xxx«), by wibkh 
the poet intends to show the vast proportion of crbnss com- 
mitted through Baud, deceit^ ortmohery. 

In the ninth gulr of the eighth circle ate the so*** of scan* 
dal, schism, and heresy, with their limbs mangled a^d dlvideiL 
Among them the poet saw Mohammed*^ 
of his own contemporaries and ootmJTymtfw H|e msfccs owNf 
them foretel the speedy nmvtd of ftm Byldo^ wt* |n 
Dante's time, fbnned a new si«rt ai NovOia rtt Lenshaerdy^ «hd 
promulgated, among other rtunga, iSm 
of property and of wives Ha m • *b$tewed ky move than 
3000 men and women, who Htt«i fWtfftottaAy teutetelMttr 
tains like bwwts for abort two yeai^ t^ manyof tta^h ig 
dugusted With dvmkM 

aqri heavy teDs of snow djsgmsd theeiek Dolcitio was 
seised, with a woman catted JlMgasitolus eompeilmaaml 
burnt at Horiute* abort JW. (CL Vittw* Ip ft* 
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tenth gulf are tlie alchymisti, forger*, ami cmneis, who an 

tormented by various loathsome disoaus. One of tin in, 

Aduinu da Urescia. who bad counterfeited the com of Florence 

at the mitigation of the lord of Romena, a place in the fine 

valley of the Apennines, called C ascot mo, appears swollen with 

dropsy i and tormented by a parching tlumt winch he has no 

means of allaying He thus address Dante — 

+ 

u • 0 ye 1 who in this wotld of misery, 

MUtrefore I know not are exempt ln»iu pam. 

Thus he began, 'aflrubvilr regard 
Adorno's woe V hen In mg, full supply 
Nt rr loch d me of what most 1 coveted 
One drop ui water now, alas 1 I era\e 
The ntU that glitter down the grassy 1 »pt* 

Ot Cuseutuio, making irt»h and soft 

The banks wherchv thty glide to AnuA ini, 

Stand iu'r in rny view, and not m vain , 

Fur more the pictur'd sem blauie dries tin up. 

Much marc than the disease, winch m ikt* tlu lUsh 
Desert these shrmll d Oh* Is S > it mu tlu j lot 
11 hm 1 tranMgtrw d, stirn justice, urging \\\< f 
Takes inruns to tpiukeii ui m my Ul ling hi^lis 

(t it> \\\ ) 

Dante, billowing \ urp^rl. pro< etuis to the ninth mid hnusl 
<ir«k ot Hell, dm (led into four <om]iurhm*nK in whuh ,»n 
i unfilled var.otts sorts ol traitou llntr tom km if ooii*Mh in 
I mug plunged into a froseu lake Among tlu n si our jmt I 
beheld'- 

w Two spirits by the ice * 

Dint into one hollo v, <h it the In ud of i nt 
\\ as r ow 1 unto the otlu r , am! am bn a 1 
Is m\en'il up through imngei, th' upp* must 
Did so apply his laiigx to the othir u brain 
\% htre the tpme joins i*. ' 

Dimtf addresses the uppi rmost ot tlu two ti kiow Hu rta 
suns of bis deadly bate against tin othu — 

” Hw jaws npliftiug from their tell repost, 

That sinner wip'd them on tlie hoirs o tlu luad 
\ihnh ho behind had mungltd then begun 
‘ Thy will olieying, ] call up afresh 
Sorrows past cure, which but to think of srin 

My heart 

• »•*!<•••«* Know I was ori earth 
Count T goliuo, and the archbishop ho 
llnggien ‘Why I neighlumr lum so close, 

Now list That, through efiect of his ill thoughts 
In him my trust reposing, 1 was to en * 

And after mttrder d, need is not I tell. 

What therefore thou const not have heard — that is 
How cruel wa»%e murder — shalt thou hear, 

And know If he have wrong d me. A small grate 
Wsttfn that mew, width for toy soke the name 
XX famine bear*, where others yet «|btt p»te, 

Already through its opening err 'ral moons 
Had shown ms, ate* h X slept the evil sleep 
That from the fhltim ttfwlb e curtam off. 

« * a . * • * % ¥ ’When I awoke 
Mta* die dawtv amid their *fop 1 heard 
My eot»{ftwthey wrc# With the) weep «tf»d ask 
FWtmNH tfc High* c*M amWsUf ho pattn 
Thou fat it thinking wlwt<wty l*wt fenftutd; 

Aodtf wottww/ why to ftow t ' 

Now M they wakeuM, «*d tfertarf drew near 

tat* di#$&»d * 

Off umaNwwiwIfeMwnff iMau tNavomiNile Mw a»4 1 • 

BmitdMk* fdM dwl^nwatk took 1 # \'+ ‘ 

lower f 4 - 

1 look'd «yo* the visage of my sow* p > " * ' 

Twtatatts so ill stouel Wt within - * 

WtMkf war ftMftsr Antoliwes 


Thou look eel so 1 Father, wlvat alls tlieef V«l 
I died no tears, noi answer d all tlvat day 
Nor tlu nt xt night, until another *uu 
Came out upon the world When a faml beam 
Hail to our doleful puwn made its way. 

And hi four countenance* 1 duelled 
The image of my own, on other luuul 
Through agony I bit , and thei, who tlum;ht 
* 1 did it through desire of feeding, iu*e 

0 the Midden ami cried, Father, we should grow 
Far levs if thou wouldst eat of us thou gav'd 

( rhe«e weed* of ou%erable flub we wear , 

» And do thou strip them oft burn us again 

s 1 hui not to m ike them sadder, I kepi down 

1 M> *1 nit m «ulhtes«. that day and the next 
^ t ull aneslhnt Ah ? ohduiato eailh * 

| AN liv opndM not upon \v»* \\ lien w< cum 

| lollw lomth da\ thin Ciaddo at m\ lift 

( lulsiu t< h d did thug h m, 1 1 \ in/, H i«t no hi Ip 

1 oi m< tin lathi i f rime lu dud mil t ui 
' i'l iinl\ ih tbmiKKSt nn ku 1 tin tlun 

I ill inn l»\ 01 M tmxt tlu tilllidiv uudmx.1l> 

II him l lu took im iu*w grown blind, to^io^y* 

(>v« i tin m ill, tnd b i thru di\« aloud 

( dl I on tin in who wm daid Thin tinting got 
1 In i iv ti\ i t^iut 1 bus lulling vpoke , • , 

Oi n it upon tin wittiliM»kull In tieth 
Hi I i-.it n I bki a mud iff h gailiM the bone, 

| 1 r n mid imy i< Iding * 

| llu poit m bin indignation at the liomd talc, 1 rmki hnth 
' into n fuuful du nine wit i on n t \mst the 1 1 <\ ot lbsa lor its tiu 
i It v to tlu ( mint and his mniunit t hildiui . - 


l k * Oh tliou Disu, shame 

i Of all the pi ople who tlieir dwt limp make 
In that fair ngion wluro the Italian vimi 
Is In ird ’ Hiutr that thy mughlMiurs are so slack 
1o punish, from then drop Imindntums ns 
( aprua and (vorgona, mid dam up 
. llu mouth of Amo, fit it each ami in this* 

Mai iMiidi lu thf wafers. NV hat if f.ium 
* H* jvuti d tliit thv cables were bdrny d 
li\ l g ilitfi) i yet no light hadst thou 
’l o stif trh bis childrm on the rock. 1 or tin m, 
llrigabc, Dgiuuonc, and the jwur 
Ot wends one*, of whom my song hath told, 

1 bur tiMid&r years, thou modem lhsbc% did make 
Utiea|jable oi guilt. ' • . • • « 


The catastrophe of Conti t Ugolliio bapjiCueil at Pisa hi 
The ( 'mint, nn imbittoni leader, was act used of tmebery to 
his countty, and, lichig overjtdwtreil by tW oppotkUp jiorty, nf 
the head of which w«i# the AtchlHsliOJ) ftaggiort* Ha VsS shut 
mi in a tower near tint Amo with two of hi* son*, Vgtteeiott* and 
Ifrigata, and two grandsons, Afiselmdoeto and Uaddo, the^latter 
still of tender years. After some weeks the arehb'shop caused 
ike key of the tower to be thrown into tlie met, and left th* 
five prisoner* to be started to (forth. The tower was thwm> 
forth called « Tone della PfemS* die " Tower bf Hu 
Arrivmg at the bottom of tfw* id ndi circle 
port beholds l^tcljfer, u the emperor wl*o sways tbt I 
sorrow," standing forth with giant form, at mhH 
joe, with thtwn Dw*|ttisu nttft hrtdtng a rtofifr teAMIM 
The waist of fo at file mm 

Damartbgmg to to* hack, *mto* t ^ 
wards, prtO^d the eetiksl point and tdfok-jrw "yy^r-T* i"w 
kge tiff a» f&wf, a«4 brttNaa 
a serast ^ath 

f rtf Hm 

Whxoh w the mow rtrtadf 

arc smart tM* ft# dtor, Wtfcgf 

#*mr Ittfoea* 
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have been noticed in hell, with fiiis'difference, that, the arnli J i* given of the course of the river Arno, from its source in the 


having died in a state of repentance, hope cheers them until 
their hour of delivery cornu*. A milder air breathes over tin's 
part of the which is divided, like the Inferno, into M 

cantos, and contains many beautiful pruaage* full of pathos. 
•Such is the beginning of Canto viii., wten Dante, shaking 
of the evening twilight, tlm* describes it : — 

** Now Mia the hour that, wakens fond desire 
In trnm at sea, mid melts their thoughtful heart 
Who in thn morn have bid sweet friends farewell, 

And pilgrim newly on hi* road with love 
Thrills, if in* hear the vesper-bell from far, 

That. Heurns to mourn for the expiring day.’* 

fCary’s translation.) 

A jioet of our own times (Byron), who, though less consistent in 
his judgment than Dante, less comprehensive in his views, and 
Jew Mineerc in hi* poetical faith, has, like him, made man and 
nirin'* feelings the muiii theme of his verse, has also sung the 
‘■Sweet Hour of Twilight,” the “ Ave Muriu*’ of Italy, the 
“Hour of Drover,’’ and “The Hour of Love,” and he has 
]Miruphrused the above passage of Dante in the following stanza : 
•* Soft hour which wakes the wish and melts flic heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When Ihcy from tlieir sweet fnends an: torn apart; 

Or tills with love the pilgrim on hi* way, 

Ah the far hdl of verier makes hint start, 

Seeming to weep the ilying day’s decay.” 

At the foot of the mountain mid liefore entering the bound- 
aries of Purgatory ProjKir, our poet tnet with many souls which 
were wailing for leave to begin their period of expiation, having 
deferred their repentance to the lout moment* of their life. 
Among others lie saw Manfred King of Sicily and Naples, 
who was killed at the battle of llencveulu fighting against 
Charles of Anjou. 

At lost, being admitted through the portals of Purgatory, 
Dante sera in the first circle those who expiate the sin of pride' 
by carrying heavy stones, the weight of which tends their 
bodies to the ground. Among the rest he meets Oderigi of 
(t'uhhio, a m in iature^sv inter of some reputation, and a friend of 
Giotto, who confessed that his pupil, Franco of Bologna, hud 
surpassed him in his art, although through pride he would not 
acknowledge it in his lifetime. Reflecting upon the preen- 
riouMiiftis of man’s works and fame, Oderigi illustrates it hy 
the example of his own age : — 

“ O powers of man ? how vain your glory, nippM 
E'en in its height of verdure, if un age 
Less bright succeed not ! Cimabuc thought 
To lord it over painting's field ; aud now 
Tlie cry is Giotto's, and his name eclijM'd. 

Thus hath ou* Guido from the other snatch'd 
The letter'd prize, ami he perhaps is tern 
.Who shall drive either from their nest. The noise 
'V' pf worldly fame it Imt a blast of wind, 

' 'That tdowi from diverse points. And shifts its name, 

: pefaUt Wows from. Shalt thou more 

" , ip^htrtnout|is of Mankind, ? 1f thy flesh 

thee, than if thvm bndst died 
.. ttte N*4i ***> left } ' 

0c Vw some tbtHttdnd have part? and that 
ls, to eternity ‘ 

Briefer Hum k tit* twinkling of «u eyC . ' 

, To th* hrarimVtty^^* •„* . * 

. . . . v , Y 

. M the fcetfe, 

KM» might erltlteM *' 

' r IWwh fit* tap “ ■ * 

Uoo of 



mountain of Falterana to its {estuary on the coast of Pisa# 

In the third circle those who have been prone So anger ex- 
piate their guilt hy being involved in clouds of dense smoke. 
A certain Marco Lombardo, a Venetian noble, enters into a 
disquisition concerning the free will of man, which he defends 
against the doctrine of necessity w- 

<f 1 Brother,' he thus began, 4 the world is blind, * ■ 

And thou in truth commit from it. ■ Y* who live 

Do so each cause refer to Itear’n above 

E'en a* its motion of necessity 

Drew with it all that moves. If this were so, * 

Free choice in you were none; nor justice would 
There should he joy for virtue, woe for ill. 

Your movements have their primeval bent from heaven ; 
Not all.” 

And afterwards comes the following fine image:— 

“ Forth from the plastic hand, who charm'd beholds 
Her image ere she yet exists, the soul 
Comes like a bate, that wantons sportively. 

Weeping and laughing in its wayward moods, 

As artless and os ignorant of aught. 

Nave that her Maker, being one who dwells 
With gladness ever, willingly she turns 
To wbate'er yields her joy. Of some slight good 
The flavour soon ste tastes*, and, snor'd by. that, 

With fondness she pursues it, if no guide 
lived, no rein direct her wand’ring course.” 

* In the fourth circle is expiated the sin of indifference, or 
lukewarmness in piety and virtue (*•* accidia” in Italian), and 
in the fifth circle that of avarice. 

Proceeding to the sixth circle, Dante and Virgil meet the 
poet. Statin* by the way, who tells them that he died a Chris- 
tian. In the sixth circle the vice# of gluttony and intemper- 
ance tire expiated. Here Dante meets Forese Donati, the 
brother of hi* wife, and of Corso Dotiati, the leader of the Keri, 
and Dante’s enemy. The whole conversation of Dante with 
Forese, who hud died in 1 295. teforo the liroils which distracted 
Florence, breathes the remembrance of former sweet domestic 
affections, which were ruddy broken asunder by cavil discord. 
Dante hero shows himself in an amiable light : be avoids 
naming Corto and h» other political enemies of th* Donat i 
family, to which |he was allied hy marriage, whilst he speaks 
most kindly of Forese, and bis sister. Piccard*, who had died a 
nun. Forese, cm his part, draws a most affectionate picture of 
hi* own wife, Nella; whose retired manner and modest worth 
lie contrasts with the profligate manners of Florence's « un- 
blushing dumes 41 of that age s— , 

' . • ^ In th* sight of God * ' 

8a much the dearer ismy Widow pris'd, * ■ . 

She whom I h>vM so fbotHy, os she nutks * ' • ■ 

More singly eminent Ah virtuous dred* ?4 — (Canto xxiii.) 

Reaching Uicsevqnd i circle of in it 

tliose who had Wrajged in ’ the sin ^ of' laroiviouipess, from 
which they are purified by fire. ' FVwatbe seventh <%1« Dante, 
in company with Vfr^aitd 

Paradise, which occupies the*ummit % of ite m<wfbla§i of Pur- 
guiory, and in which th* fitet man teuVUod) 


of Daute. Beatrice, in a 
lave of Dante, bpt ^ 
by tteassisteace u ^ 
mysteries ofrwigite 
his past lift, which 
across the wabecs «l 
the poet is 
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The Paradise. which forms the third part of Dante s poem, 
cousists of 33 cantos, bke each of tlie two preceding parts The 
circle# of heavens are ten, the lowest being that of the Moon 
oert to which come those of Mercury A emu the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn $ afterwards the cm le of the fixed stars, 
and then the ninth heaven, where are the hierarchies of the 
angels, and lastly the empyrean, whnh encircles tlie whole, 
und is tin* throne of She Ylmightx. Tlie whole ot tins part n 
umnpened with theological ami metaphysical disquisitions, 
winch render it less fit than the other two for posit ion or 

illustration. But tins part also contains many highly jioctical 
passages and k stoneal allusions, which will ample reply the 
reader fir its perusal The souls ot the blessed dwell ull »ud | 
dernally together, only partaking more or less of the dt\ me 
gh»i\ in the tnipvrcau although, to suit the limited < ipa< »fv 
of tlie human understanding, tliey apjn ir t> have ilifliiuil 
splieres plotted to them (Paradise, Canto iv.) At 1 01 dinglx , 
the poet sees in the first, or lowest sphere, heiug that of the 
Moon, the souls of those who, after having made profession* of 
chastity and rihgums life, have been compelled to viulan tlwir 
lows \ racing these (he poet wes Piccanla Donat i, the sistn 

of C >rso, whom her brofhtr took a wav l>v force from Iter m 
u isterv to give her in in ima^e I none of hi* own party hut six 
soon after fill ill and dud Douti throughout his poem oft»u 
n furs to Ini Floriutnie conmsiom political and dumotu 
In < l u next sphcit, of Man, ore those who have btxn actuated 
throughout their uptight ««itxr in this world mart h> flu wnh 
of gnuing the approbation ot mu than from the foiling of 
dutx to C«od 

tn 0* sphere ot \uius Doiik secs those who, after bung 
gi\ in to Iht passion of low, turned Unit feeling into dcv-otinn 
to ftod Hero h» mints xyith Choi Us Martel, the King of 
Htxngttn, too of Onirloi 11 , Anjou King of Naples, whom 
Dun to had jwrsonxlly known at Florence 
Tin fourth <pht r< i# tint of Uo Sun a< cording to th« ancient 
Mitun of astronomy, which made our earth the centre of tin 
world. Jn tins sphere ore the doctors of the chun h, and, 
emong otliere, Thomas Aquinas, of Uie Ordei ot St Domnnr, 
who promioncn a panegyric upon St. Francis, the foundei of 
th* Franciscan order, mid 8k ttan&x eulura, a Fr ancon an friar, 
who delivers a like eulogy on St. Dominic. In this Dante 
has evidently intended to avoid all apfieamnco of tin nvalf) 
which existed between those two celebrated monastic oiiIpth 
A nd this is .mother proof, if proof is wanted, that Dante wan 
sincere m hn fmtli, and neither a heretic nor on untie] over 
After several theological disquisitions Dante ascend* to the 
fifth heaven, which k that of the planet Mors, where are the 
souls of thoso who died fighting for religion. Among them 
our poet discovers his ancestor Cacci&gunli, who died in the 
wars of the Crusades m theKasi, about liftH, A long conversa- 
tion follows fcatoemntfft the state of Florence, post ami prew nt. 
CVtiaguida extols the good old times, when manners were 
simple, when the population 

„ ** Was cta»V and sober, and#K)de m peace .* 1 
ii « t * fcftd no armlets ami no taatiUtjres then, 

NqfttfpM <ta«f no o&ne that caught tlmeyo ' 

Mm ttap the period did. Time was not yet 
Mfheu at his daugludr’s birth the sirs grew pale, 
v For tar the age u«l dowry should exceed 
On m&k side just proportion, House was none 
Voider its family ; not* yet tad come 
tnuHlst ftats 

Of* cfrsnttar jifawew/* • * # • 

Mtata Berti walk fM 
ftaUeand * clasp of tatat 

S artfhieoltarmg oft bm eMfct * 

>lwMw Mme $**$*•. The eons t mm > , 

and well content 

jjf* fpiedle «pd «&& Ha*.” * . . . { 

MMStagr bnrtasmM w ngttHg «*f 

^naltaftnftata m tad ha* risen to wealth taS wflta-j' 


ment. If they are mis, they are evils that asm unavoid able. 
Simplicity of mama rs may be a good thing, hut with tlie in- 
crease of wealth, industry, and population, it cauiun « emtume 
as it was in earlier times ; and to regret it whin tin tunes 
and social state hare changed is to regret an impMululit) 
Kverv stage of soviet) has its good and evil side, and wisdom 
would seem to consist m emleaxourmg to make the beit of that 
condition ot it under which wo lue. 

The whole of the Ibth ami 17th cantos refei to the histon 
ot Florence. 

D,uite, following Beatnoe, ascend* to the sixth heax «n, that 
of Jupiter, where are die souls ot those who had faithfully ml 
minutt red justice in the world. Here the jhmM takes au ojipoi - 
fumt) of lauiahuip bitter lmeitives Against Pojie lluitilurtt 
\ 111 and ngmtisi most of the kings ot his tunc, 1 Italics J1 of 
Naplis, rVtdtnck of Sit ilj, Ftidnuuid l\ ot Castile, Wen 
tesluus ot llohimiA, Philip )e Jfcl, Kdwtud f of England, fh< 
knurs of Portugal, Norway, Hungary Kjvrui, and Csfiru* 
Ih afterwaid* ]uius(s\\ illiain l! ot Su »h, t riled “tlie Good j*‘ 
aiHl,iUrioiw w it may appear aftu sluiiiuigout Virgil and the 
philosophers of autiqii \\ from Pnraditi, I x< a use they did Hot 
know the tiue (iod, 1m j 1 km n time tlm Puqmor liajan, tm- 
(auv h* suppoHi* him t > hmc dmd a Christian 

In tin MMnfh lie mil that of Saturn, Daiitt finds the t»«- 
ettus th im who hue sfamt thnr lues in iitmment and con- 
(< ui] lafiou 

Hie next hcivcn is that of flit fixed stars, ?ti which the jmet 
an ets St P« lei , a ho ex m nun s lum coin eming faith , St JaniHi, 
who questions him rutin mtvig hojx*, “asuie expectance of flm 
j n to mint, the eflect of grace divine ami merit \ wen ding / 
and St Julm, who examines him (cmtwrtiiiig chant*,-— 
( Canto xxvii.) St IM< r « x« 1 dins, itt irry mdigimnt ttmis, 
against flu cm ctoiisiietM of his stu lessors, and especially of 
Iknufau V 111 and of fhe w C^uhoi Mines and (tasions/ rmnu 
mg ( lemiut \ and John WII , tho Avignon popes, already 
noticeil I he mention ol the ** Cahorsme, John Wfl. ot t a- 
hors is evidence that tins part of the Paradise was nut wntftn 
Im foie 1 Slfi, tlie date of that fiojx* s tit etiuti, although ttatfo 
inal e» St IVter ]>roj*h««v it 

In the ninth heixen we have another mvwtive against the 
pretw her* ot Dante s tunc. 

K’cn tliey, whose office w 
To preach the gon]Kl, let fhe gospel sleep, 

Ami pAM tlwir own invent ions n|T wisfoud (f dido gxu.*) 
luihxd, all through th* Paradise the authur lashes most 
fieri el y thoso whom he rm uidurwl as tife routes of the misfor- 
tunc* of his own country, kings, popes, monks, and tlie clergy 
in general, most of whom fwlonged to the (ruolph tn Neri jxirty. 
In Canto xx* he sees the hail In which 

• . . • • <c shall rest the soul 

Of the great Harry, fee* who by tho world 
Augustus httllM, tu Italy muH coffte 
» Before her day be ripe." 

This was jHmiry of lUtaamhttrg, in whom the liufies of 
Dante and his party were centered 
In Cantos xxxi. and axxii 'Dante holds convewatlob with fit, 
Benmni, who points out to him several of the blessed souls, 
both of the Old and No* Testament and explata fa him that 
their places are assigned to them by Divine grace* and mi ac- 
cording to tlwir merit. Through the intrrcesskra of the V(agtn 
he is allowed to have a gluujec of the brightness gf the Dtane 
Majesty^ y 

“ Aj* oo» wlio from * Jr»*m 
AU twlnth wmi fatgrth, V* ^ * , 

Jo#*** of Uie fteUss A, 

■ Stanch mb L* . t l w&fiB. m«I J«»t. 

Aul lb* p«m eoMtaA* ft faTrutityi— 

» ThM» K*wtf&SM ( 


" TWo viffettf&SM flA lwnwtart M j l 
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Daute, oa we have said above, did not publish all hi* jxiem 
in his lifetime, fur he had Hpoken in it too strongly and against 
too nmriy powerful iiulividuals tu venture on sueh a puhlira- 
tion. He wrote it out of tin* fulness of his heart, in detached 
parts, urid at different. periods'; and his tone wan influenced hy 
the various political vicissitudes of the rimes, and by hi* own 
alternate hopes and despondency. About the year 13 Hi he 
bad still a rhanre of buing ret ailed to Florence. It was sug- 
gested to him in a letter hy a fuend, apparently a relative or 
connexion, whom Dante in his reply styles “ father,’* probably 
because he was a clergyman, that hr would la* allowed to re- 
turn, provided he acknmvledged hi* guilt and asked pardon of 
his countrymen. His answer, the Tallin text of which, with a 
Inundation, is given by Fo^eulo, in his ‘ Essays on Petrarch,’ 
is characteristic of his mind: — “ From your letter, which I re- 
ceived with due rcsjiert and u flection 1 olnerve how much you j 
have at lieai t my restoration to my country'. 1 am hound to 
you tie* more since uu exile seldom lindsn friend. Hut, after 
mature consideration, I must hy my answer disappoint the i 
wishes of siune little minds; and 1 confide in the judgment to 
which your impartiality and prudence will lead you. JJ\ let- 
ters from your nephew arid mine, and also of many other 
friends, if has been signified to me that bj a decree concerning 
the exiles 1 am allowed to return to Fhn cure . provided I pay 
A certain sum of money, and suffer to sink and receive absolu- 
tion, I am allowed to return. In ibis! see f« ( > propositions, both 
ridiculous and impertinent. J speak of those who mention 
such r.ondifiom to me, for in your own letter, dictated h> judg- 
ment and discretion, no mention is made of them. Is Midi uu 
invitation to return to his country glorious for Dante, ufter 
Hit fieri ng banishment for nearly fifteen years? Is this the rc- 
wurd of manifest innocence, ami of the labour and fatigue of 
unremitting study ? Far from the man who is familiar with 
philosophy he the senseless baseness of a heart of clay fli.it 
could act like a prfty sciolist, and imitate those who allow 
themselves to lie hound, as it were, in infamy 1 Fm from the 
limn who preaches justice to compromise for money with lm* 
{lerserutors ! No, father, this is not the way for me to return to 
my own country. If there lie found any other way, that ahull not 
derogate from the fume mid honour of Dante, 1 shall not ho 
slow in availing myself of it ; hut. if no such way Ih« found, 
then to Florence 1 shall never Toturn. What then ? Shall 1 
not everywhere enjoy the light of the sun and stars ? ran I not 
under any clime follow the* contemplation of consoling truth 
without rendering myself inglorious, nay, ignominious, to the 
people and commonwealth of Florence? Hr end, I hope, will 
nut fail me." 

In 1317-18 Dante appears to have been still wandering about 
Italy. About DID) he repaired to Guido da PolentA, lord of 
Ravenna, where lie was hospitably received, and where he 
remained till bin death, which happened in SeptemlxT, 1321. 

He wo* buried in the church of the Minorites, under a plain 
momatnont. Bernardo Hem bn, senator of Venice and pod out* 
of Ravenna, raised to him a mausoleum in 1183, which wus 
afterwards repaired in 1692 by Cardinal C'orsi, of Florence, 
aim! lastlyin 1780 reconstructed altogether in its present form 
by Cordhtol Valenti Gousaga, legate of Pope Pius VI. The 
reproofs v' 

* tln^AtrKd Flnrence l Dante riveps afar/’ 

.was at last fblt by the Florentines ; a subscription was made 
aud a monument was wusml ,;teAbe memory of Dante hi the 
■ churchy of Santa Ckoce*whichwaii opened to public view with 
: gw*t solemnity <m fop 94th of March, 1830, (Missirmi, 

. 4 Dope Memorie di Dante in Firen^J830.) , 

■; .F^foe manner iu which the MS, of, Boole s ;tocte 
collected, transcribed, and pqbfohed;oftw his death, 

“ and. Piero, the early eacateMii an the 

irtthtd editions, nod the whole bibliographic 
h\st^' t «liif',#w foe reader will And oroide information in 
Fostiaiai Testa di Dante/ Lmutoti, 1895} and 

. Also. delle ;*0jrk , .Lesion* deRo Birina 

^ammedio, e 0 middle piaiwpomati Edutoui/ Fadov a, 


18.32. Among the most complete editions of Dante's poems 
are : that of Venice, 5 vola. 4to., 1 757-8, with ample notes, 
and including Dante's Life, by Pelli, anil his miuur poems 
and prose works ; Lombardi’s edition, Home, 3 vols., 4to., 
1791 ; and that of Florence, with illustrative plates, 1819, 
1 vols., fol. Among the host of commentaries the one called 
I’Aiioiiiinf*. and also TOttirno, written by a contemporary of 
Dante, who was evidently familiar with tbe poet, has becu 
published for the first time at Leghorn in 3 vols., hvo,, 1827. 

Among the numerous translations of die 4 Diviria Coin- 
media,’ that in English verse hy Cary deserves to lie mentioned 
with isprcia! praise. An Italian translation of Dante's phi- 
lological treatise ‘l)e Vulgari Klocpiio’ was published by 
Trissino in 1329, and the Latin text in 1577. 

PETRARCH. 

Fka vrr;s( o Pkirauca, commonly called Pptkahch, Ixwrn at 
Arezso in July. 1304. was the son of Pietro, or IVtraeco (an 
idiomatic form of Pietro a notary of Florence, who was 
hani '•heil in 1302, at the same time ns t Dante and others uf 
the Ibundii fartioti. 'Hie line name of Petrarea was Fran- 
co*™ di Petraeeo, or ‘ Francis the sou of Petrarco,’ which In? 
afterwards changed to Fran ce^-o Petrarea. After losing all 
hope of being restored to his native town, Pctrooco removed 
with his family to Avignon, where Pope Clement V. bad 
fixed the resilience of the papal court. His son Francesco, 
after sftidjing grammar and ihetorio, was sent by his father to 
MoiiHa'lliei, and aftmvnids to Bologna to study law. Young 
Petrarea however had little taste for the law, and he devoted 
much of Ids time to reading und copying MSS. of the classic 
writers. His father and mother having died at Avignon nearly 
about the mime time, Petrarea left Jlologna. On his arrival 
at Avignon lie assumed the clerical dress, without however 
liaiimr taken priestly orders, that habit Iwiug then, as if still is, 
the customary dress of good company at the pa}«l rintideiice. 
The pupul court of Avignon was gay and licentious; and IV- 
trarra. who was then only two ami twenty years of age, and of 
a handsome person, was one of the gayest in the fashionable 
circles. Hut his love of pleasure was tei«|irred hy the love of 
study. He contracted a friendship with the jurist Soranzo, 
with tlie canon John of Florence, who was apostol ic secretary, 
and widi James Colonna, bishop of lamibes in Gascony, aud 
other distinguished men, who were fond of learning, and wire 
supplied him with books. Petrarea accompanied the bishop 
of Lomhe* to his diocese at the foot of tire Pyrenees, where 
they sjir*nt much of their time in literary discussion® and ex- 
cursions in the mountains. On Ins return to Avignon, the 
Cardinal John Colonna, brother of James, gave Petrarea 
apartments in his own palace, and became hjs patron; aud 
when his father, Stephen Colonna, a sturdy warlike, old taron, 
well known for his quarrels with Boniface VIII., came from 
Home to Avignon on a visit to his sons, Petrarea was intro- 
duced to him, and soon won his favour. Petrarea, who was 
an admirer of the heroes of anchmt Roms, fancied that ho saw 
in Stephen Colonna their worthy descendant, and in several of 
his verses, addressed to him, be calls him 4t the hope of (hit 
Latin name/’ (Sonufctto 10.) Amo da Correggio, laid] of 
Parma, having come to Avignon to defend, before Pope Bone* 
diet XII., bis title to that toi ereigtity .igaixWt die claims of 
Maniglio Rossi, became acquainted with Petrarea, and pre- 
vailed on 1dm to act as his advocate at the papal chancery. 
Petrarea undertook the cause and wen it Atm had brought 1 
with him Gugiielmo Pastrengo, a learned man ofVmna, the 
author of a work 1 De Originibus flerum/ a kind of historical 
dictionary in alphabetical order; Which ti eotmdeted the fiwt 
specimen of that kind of work, PrixwrCa fonndtl act Su&rtaey 
with Phstrengo as well atwftfc&e Calabrian monk Btttanv 
Arum whom be learned the ritdUootde of Greek. Bui before* 
this time att incident had ©centred which exercised a* jwererfti J 
influence over fVtvarca’e tifo. - : 

On foe 0th of April, 1337, whiter h* was attending 
the church of Sta. Clam, at Avignon, he was struck with * 
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beauty of a young lady who happened to 1** m him, and ho 
couceivod a violent passion for her. The lady’s name was 
Laura. According to the received opinion, supported hv do- 
cuments (for Petr area himself never mention* he; family namc'i, 
site was the daughter of Audibert of Moves, a small place m 
the territory of Avignon ; she had a considerable foitune, and 
had been married about two years to Hugh de Satie, a gentleman 
of Avignon : when Petmrca first saw her she was nineteen years 
of age. The attractions of Laura* person have lwen fully 
descrilted and proliably exaggerated by IVtrircii. lint the 
qualities of her muul, which he also praise*, seem t.» have 
been truly remarkable. In her conduct for a long course of 
years towards her handsome, accomplished, ami impetutius 
admirer, whom slu^cotild not help inerting wherever sue 
went, at parties uf pleasure, in walking, or at church, she 
exhibited a rare uuxru re of firmness and courtesy, of lenpret 
for her own character with a considerate regard foi her enthu- 
siastic lover. She has been culled a coquette, but we ought 
not to’ judge the conduct of a Frenchwoman of the fourteenth 
century by the standard of maimer? in Eugl.md or even 
France in tin* nineteenth century. To thine acquainted wit Si 
the niuiiTiers of Italy and Sjiain even at the present day. the 
jiassiou of Petrarca for Tatum de Sade is nothing uucouiiutui. 
That the attachment of Petrarca continued to Ik* platonic, was 
owing to Laura's souse of duty, or to her mdiiVcroucc, or to both : j 
but that, it did not drive hei lover to madness and ruin was I 
owing to her consummate uddiV4«, of which we have abundant j 
evidence in Petrarca’* own confe^ioiis. \\ hen he ventmed j 
on a declaration, die sternly rebuked him, and avoided his j 
presence j but when she heard that he was ill. she .ivnicurd 
towards him the manners of a friend interested in his welfare ; | 
she succeeded in purifying bis pardon, and in making him 
satisfied with her conversation, and with gixiugvent to h.s 
feelings in poetry. ( Petrarca « Lain *EpUtii: to Janie 1 * (V 
loniia, Bishop of Lombes.’) She was probably tlattered hv Ins j 
pruuwq which brought no imputation on l»»r character. und*| 
made her tlie most celebrated woman of her day. Petunias | 
sonnets and cauxuni in prai.se of Laura circulated throughout 
Europe. When Charies of Luxemburg, afterwards the Em- 
peror Charles 1V„ came on a vivt to Avignon, one of his lino 
inquiries was after the Laura celebrated by Pvhurca. and being 
introduced to her in the midst of a large assembly, lit* ie*jn»rt- 
tidly begged to lie allowed to kiss her on the forehead us u 
mark of his esteem. (Petrarca, Sonnet 20 Lj It was not 
however without a violent struggle that Petrarca allowed him- 
self to lw* led by her better judgment. For ten yeaia after he 
laid Tint seen Laura, hi* life was one continued strife Is 1 tween 
his passion and bis reason. He ltd Avignon rejieatedly, tra- 
velled about, returned, but was still the same. Wishing, if 
Ittwiblej to forget Laura, he formed a connexion with another 
woman, and had by her a son, and after w arils a daughter. Hut 
still lus miud recurred perpetually to thr object of his first at- 
tachmeut. He took care of his illegitimate children, hut tiroke 
off the connexion. For, several years h« fixed his residence at 
Vaucluse, a solitary romantic valley uearAvignon, on the bonks 
of the Sorgo, of which he has given some beautiful <b»criptLu*, 

Meantime, year after year relied on, and tire beauty of Laura 
faded away* She became the mother of a large family. But 
Pettarca continued to see her with the eyes of youth, and 
to those who wondered how he could still admire her, tic an- 
swered: 

* Piaga per allentar darco non Sana.” 

(** The how can t* longer wound, hut its mortal bio w has been 
already indicted, 1/ I had loved her pereon duly, l bad 
changed longslnc*. 1 ) In the year 1349, eixteen years after hi# 
Hist eight of Laura, he was writing in the refeame of reif- 
examination* “Jfylov* U vehement, excessive, hot exclusive 
and virtuoo*.-~-Ne, ihie very disquietude, Acre suspicions* this 
watchfulness, tide delirium, this weariness of. *W*ythmg, are 
not the sign* of a virtuous love/' (< He Srereto CouAwm*.’) 

In the year 1348, while Petrarca was staying in Italy, the 
ph^jpie.sprmd into France and reached Avignon* Lsumw u 


attacked hy the disease, and she died after three days’ illness, 
on the 0th of April, in the 40th year of her age. Her death, 
from the account of witnesses, appears to have been placid mul 
rorigneih as Irer life luid been. Petrarca law beautifully de- 
em died Ikt passing away like a lamp which becomes gradually 
extinct for want of nourishment. (Trionfo della Moxtc. ch. i.) 

When the news reached Petrarca in Italy, lie felt the blow 
a# if he had lost the only object that attached him to earth. He 
wrote on n copy of Virgil, Ins favourite author, the following 
memorandum : “ It was in the early day* of my youth, on die 
fith of April, in tlie morning, and in the year 1327, that 1 .ultra, 
distinguished by her virtues, and celebrated in my verses, first 
Mowed my eyes in the church of Sta. Clara, at Avignon ; anti 
it was in the name city, on the fith of the very same mouth of 
Apt*!, .it the same hour m the morning, ill tho v ear 1318, that 
this hi it* ht lumin.uy was withdrawn from our sight, whilst I 
was ut Neiona, alas ! ignorant of my calamity. The re mail w 
of her chaste and beautiful body were deposited in the church 
of the Cordeliers, on the evening of the same day. To preserve 
the painful rememhmin e, 1 have lukrii a hitter pleasure in n> 
cording it partienl.uK *u thi» hook, which is no ml frequently 
he for* iu> eyes, in older that nothing in this world may liave 
any blither jit traction forme, and that tins gjeal hnml of at* 
taehmciit ti» life being now dmndvcd, 1 may, hy ficqueut 
ivtlcr’i.-n and a proper estimation of our transitory euitenee, 
he admonished that il is high time for me to think of quitting 
thi. earthly Babylon, which 1 trust w ill not he ditlicult for me, 
with a strong and manly ootirnco, to .trcnriiplinh." IVti urea's 
* \ irjil,' w ith this affecting memorandum, is now in the 
Amiirofiiaii library at Milan. i\ tilery, 4 Voyagon LiUemire.H,') 

Jloio U'gtfiR a new period of the life of IVtiarca, and with 
it the second part oi lire hive poetry. Hitherto he li-id written 
verses in praise of Laura: he now wiute verses " on launu 
death.” He fancied himself in frequent communion with her 
Hpuit : lie ill senhes her as appearing to him in the middle of 
tie* night, comforting him, and pointing to heaven on the place 
ol their next meeting. (Sonnet, beginning '* f.evomnb il min 
jKMener,“ and tin* other. “ Ne mai pietiwu inadrc.”) This dv 
hreion. if delmoon it he, is the last remaining consolation id’ 
ini] missioned minds which have lost all that they valued in this 
world : and it has at least one hoin-ticiul effect, that of render- 
ing life hearable and preventing despair. The second part of 
Petrarea's poetry is superior to the first in purity of ft ding and 
loftiness of thought. He himself felt this, and he hh;»tied tire 
memory of her who, hy the even teuoiir of her viituc, hud brttu 
the moans of filming and purifying bis heart. 

More than twenty jean* after Laura's death, when he was 
hituM’l f font verging towards the grave, mid when lw was able 
to thtuk of licr with more cunipobtiic, he threw from bis memory' 
a picture of the heart, die principles, and die conduct of fire 
woman who bad made all tire happiness mid all tire misery of 
bis life. He describes Laura as updating to idm through a 
mist, and reasoning With him on the lmp]micf» of death to a 
well -prepared miud ; sire tolls him that when sire died she toll 
mf sorrow exciqrt pity for him. On Fctmrca entreating bur Mi 
say whether she ever loved him, sire evades the question by wi y*, 
iwg that, although she was pleased with bis love* she deemed it 
right to teinper bis passion hy die coldness of her looks, huth 
that, when she saw him sinking into desjwudency, sbcjgare 1 m*w 
a look of consolation and spoke kindly to him. “It was Ujt 
tills alternation of kindrrearand rigour that I bava 
sometimes ha|ipy, sometimes unha|ipy f often wearied ’ 

hut still I have led thee to where there is no more mk‘ 

I have dm# saved tre both. There has been little dMRpWa.tii'- 
our sympathy, except that thou didst fwoebdm (hltMt 
world* and I emtceotal mioiP Bui compl^^Mtjrei reabl^ 
tor sndbriagi me does silence softest 4 ; • W’ ■ 
„ t We have dwelt aft some length hecaure fcfra# 

acquired an historifial impottm&i au4; 3 lfre : b4«B'theiftatter of 
ittuoh controversy. Unahleto toktt ptfiM ftafagrwith whkth 
they were unacquainted, aome cri^cs have sneered at tire pas* 
tfftattw At Itaexitiaiwaf 
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whilst other* again have disbelieved the purity of Laura's con- 
duct We lutve now however sufficient evidence to establish 
two fact* : tlmt the attachment of Petrarca for Laura was real 
and lasting ; that Laura's conduct was above suspicion. She 
appears to have been imbued with religious sentiments, united 
with serenity of mind, self- possession, discretion, aiid good 
sense. There have been doubts expressed concerning the 
identity of the l^uur/i of Petr area, with J*oura dc Satie, but the 
evidence is strong in favour of that identity (L>e Sude, ‘M6- 
moires pour la Vie do F. P£trurq»ie Foscolo, ‘Essays on 
Petrarch;’ Baldelli, ‘Del Petrarra v detle sue Opere/ ‘2nd 
edition, Finnic, IS.J7 ; un«l the article ** Noves, Laura de, M 
in llie * iliogruphie IJniwudle.') 

Hut the life of I Vtrarca w«w not s|x;nf in idle though eloquent 
wailings. He win an active labourer in the field of learning, 
and this constitutes Ills real merit and bis best title to fame. 
Upsides the winks which he wrote, he encouraged literature in 1 
others, and he did everything in his power to promote sound 
studies. Petrarca was a great traveller for his age ; he visited 
every part, of Italy, and lie went several times to France and 
Germany, and even to Spain. Wherever he went, be collected 
or copied MSS., and purchased medals and other remains ot 
antiquity. At Arena he discovered tlie ‘ Inufi lutii ms of Quin- 
tiliun; al Verona, Cicero’s familiar letters: in another place, 
the Epistles to Atticus; at Liege he found some orations of 
Cicero, which he transcribed ; lie also of Cicero s book 

‘ ])« Gloria,* of Varro’a treatise 4 1)<? ttetius jDiviuis et Hu- 
mauis,’ and of a compilation of letters and epigrams of Augus- 
tus, which lie had once seen or jhissomhhI, but which has not 
come down to us. Herum Memoraudaruin,’ b. i.) He was 
liberal in lending MSS., and thus several of them were lost. 
He was the friend and instructor of Hoccaccio, John of Ra- 
venna, uitd other Italian and foreign contemporaries; and he 
was the founder of iho library of St. Mark at Venice. He 
encouraged Cloleosxo Visconti to found the university of 
Pavia. In bis extensive correspondence with the most distin- 
guished perifotiB of his time, he always inculcated the advan- 
tages of study, of the investigation of truth, und of a moral 
conduct ; ho always proclaimed tin* great superiority of intel- 
lectual over corporeal pleasures. He and his friend Boccaccio 
we justly considered as the revivers of classical 1 iicruture in Italy. 

Petrwea acted an important part in Affairs of state. He 
enjoyed the friendship of several popes, of the Correggio lords 
of Parma, of the Colotma of /tome, the Visconti of Milan, 
the Carrara of Padua, the Gonraga of Mantua, of Robert, king 
of Naples, and of Cliarles IV., exnjwror of Germany. He was 
invited in turn by them all, was consulted by them, audios 
employed by them in several affairs of importance. He was 
staff by the nobles and people of Rome os their drator to Ole- 
Brirnt VJ., in order to prevail on that pope to remove bis resid- 
ence from Avignon to Rome; awl he afterwards wrote a Isiin 
epistle to Urban V,, Clement's successor,, urging die satire re- 
0Hl f and the pope soon after removed to Rome, at least for a 
•tte. Is DM0 the senate of Homo stmt him A eoleftm imrita- 
Hott *9 oowd there nnff receive the laurel crown as * reward rtf 


jnMff. Vm arret accepted the invitation, and, em- 
b*ri^ at Marseilles, J*stded at Naples, whet* King Robert, 
hknsslfamws of bm^m re-dirt© eahott* his reputotteu," 
bold St lit presence of sll his court during 

ihwdAy*, of wleace and literature 

wore discussed. 5*ir tihm tainiiattMion of these meetings, Kirtg 
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distinguished both as a statesman and as a lover 'of literature. 
Venice was tlien at war with Genoa. Petrarca wrote a letter 
to Dandolo from Padua, in March, 13ft 1, in which he depre- 
cated these hostilities between two Italian states, and exhorted 
him to peace. Dandolo, in his answer, praised his style and 
his good intentions ; hut he defended the right of Venice, after 
the provocations that she had received from her rival. In the 
following year, after a desjierate battle between the fleets or the 
two nations in Use Sea of Marmara, Petrarca wrote from Yan- 
cluse, where he then was, to the doge of Genoa, for the same 
laudable purpose of promoting peace. In the next year, 1353, 
the Genoese fleet was totally defeated by the Venetians off the 
coast of Sardinia ; and Genoa in its humiliation sought the 
protection of John Visconti, archbishop mi lord of Milan, the 
most ]*»werftil Italian prince of his time. Petrarca waa stay- 
ing ut Milan as a friend of Visconti, who had made him one 
of his councillors, and as such he was present at the solemn 
uudieiicu of the deputies of Genoa and at the act of surrender. 
In 1354 Visconti sent Petrarca on a mission to Venice ti 
negotiate a jieace lietween tht* two republics. He was received 
with great distinction, but failed iri the object of his mission. 
Soon after, John Visconti died, and his three nephews divided 
his dominion utnotig them. The youngest and the brat of 
them, G&lcasxn, engaged Petrarca to remain at Milan near hi* 
person. In November, 1351, tlm Emperor Charles IV. arrived 
at Mantua from Germany ; uml lie wrote to Petrarca, who had 
been in correspondence with him before, to invite him to his 
court. Petrarca repaired to Mantua, spent several days with 
the enqieror, and accompanied him to Milan. Petrarca wished 
to persuade him to fix his residence iu Italy ; but the wqieror, 
after being crowned at Milan uml at Rome, hastened to return 
to Germany, However, before he left Italy, peace was pro- 
claimed lietween Venice and Genua. In 1350 Petrarca was 


sent by the Visconti nu a mission to the emperor, whom they 
stnqiectcd of hostile intentions towards them, lie m«t Charles 
ut Prague, and having succeeded in his mission, he returmHl 
to Milan, iu 1300 be was sent by Galeiuso Visconti on a 
mission to Puri* to compliment King John nn his deliverance 
from his captivity in England, lie was well received by the 
king und the dauphin, and after three months spent at Paris he 
returned to Milau. The next year he left Milan to reside at 
Padua. The introduction into Italy of the mercenary bands, 
called * 4 Companies,’’ which the marquis of Moutferral and other 
Italian princes took into their pay, and which committed the 
greatest outrages, and the plague which they brought with them 
into Lombardy, were the reasons which induced Petrarca to 
remove to Padua. In 1362. the plague having reached Pa- 
dua, ho retired to Venice, taking his hooks with him. Soon 
after hil arrival, he offered to bequeath ibis library to the church 
of St. Mark. The offer wqi accepted; anti a large house wo* 
assigned for the reception of Petrarca and his l*©ok s. This was 
ti* beginning of the celebrated library of St. Mark, which vras 
afterwards increoaril by Cardinal Bessoriori odrara At 
Venice, Petrarca wasvititedbyhi* friend 
spent three months in his com^^\^.^kra^ 
years' At Venice/ honoured hy dra a^ f ^ 

**M*x*> and urir aod lhen makipg excursion* h>. Writ % 
d»d Pam, to { visit h» friend* &^namm.dGal^ 

Iff * Tf* f iS 

Pope Urban V* who bad fixed hi* at Rorayafcd 

trbo wished to btcrant Petrax ca bad 
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Padua, Venice, Milan, Vaucluae, anil other places, which si ill The following year hit health grew worse'; a slow fever 
remains, ami is shown to travellers. In this retirement he consumed his frame. He went as usual to Arquk (hr the 

resumed Ids studies with fresh real. Among other things, summer. Gu the morning of tins 18th of July one of the wr- 

ite wrote his hook ‘Desui ipsius et utuHorum ulioruni Igno- vauts entered his library and found him sitting motionless, 
rautia/ intended as a rebuke to certain Venetian freethinkers with his head leaning on a Iwwk. As he war often for whole 

who, inflated with the learning which they had gathered from hours in that attitude, the domestical at tint took no notice of 

Avemtttt’ * Commentaries on Aristotle/ of which a Latin it, hut they soon perceived that tltcir master woe quite dead, 
translation had spread into Italy, sneered at the Mosaic account The newt of his death Soon reached Padua. Francis of Car- 
of the creation, and at the Scri]>tuies in general. In this work raru, accompanied by all the nobility of Padua, the bishop 
Petrarca acknowledges his own ignorance, hut at the same time and chapter, and most of the clergy, repaired to Arqnft, to at- 
he exjioses tlte ignorance of his antagonists. With regard to fend the funeral. Sixteen doctors of ihe university Imre his 
Aristotle he says that 4 he was a groat and powerful mind, who remains to die parish church of Arrpik, whew* his body was 
knew many tiring*, but was ignorant of many more/ As for iuterml in a rbajx»J which Pvtwnva hml built in honour of I ho 
Avenues, who ilUcartled all revelation, and denied the i minor- Virgin Mary. Francesco da ttrcwsntio, his sondri-law. rained 
tality or rather the individuality of the Unman soul, Petrarca him a marble monument supported by four columns; and in 
urged his friend Father Marsili of Florence to refute his tenets. 1 <*l*7 Ids Imsi, in bronze, was placed above it. On one of the 
(* Epistole sine Titulo/ the last epistle.) But the tenets of columns the following distich was engraved 
Averroes took root at Venice and at Padua, where many pro " Inveni requiem ; »|mw ot fort una valid* ; 

fessors, down to the time of Leo X„ adopted them, and com- Nil mihi vobimnuu est, ludin* nunr alios/* 

n united on the works of the Arabian philosopher. It luis eu*u Pelnireu hud iwu natural eliildien, a son and a daughter, 
hfdn said that Poliziauo, Bonlio, and other 1 * of the distil*- The sou died before his l.tthei. The daughter, Tallin, mitr- 
gnished men who gathered round Lorenzo di/ Medici and his nrd, in her luthei s lifetime, Knineeseo da Urofeuuto, a Milan - 
•on Leo X. entertained similar opinions. «*■ tenth'll ion, whom Petrarca made his heir. He left legacies 

The air of the Eugaiieou Hills did not restore Petmrea to to various friends, and among others to lhweaevio, who did 
health; and the news of Urban V.’s return to Avignon, and not survive him long. The jwirt rails of Petmrea are numerous, 

of Ids subsequent death, caused him much grief. His sue.- Imt they diflei from one another ; that which is considered the 

cessor, Gregory XL, to wlmin lie was ul so ;ienoiniUy known, most uutlwntic is at Puduu, in the episcopal pi I nee, above 
wrote to Petrarca, A.m 137 1, a most kind letter, inviting him the door of the library. It is n fresco painting, which was cm, it 

to his court. Rut Petrarca was unable to move. He w;i* often nut of the wall of the house of Petrarca at. Padua, when it was 

seized with fits, und sometimes gi\ en up for dead. He wrote tallied down in 1581. (Valery, * Voyages Liftfirairc*/) An 
to Francisco Brunt, the Apostolic secritary, that “he should engraving of it is given at tlic- head of the handsome edition of 
not ask the pope for anything, but that if his H'»liiu«s chose to lVtrarra’s verses by Mamuid. 

bestow on him a living without cure of souls, for lie had The works of lYlrurra are uf three kinds : 1, his Italian 
enough to take care of Ids own soul, to make his old age more poetry. chiefly concerning Laura; 11. his laitiu poetry; 8, Ids 
comfortable, he should feel grateful, though he fell that he w.x«i I sit in prose. His Italian poetry, called ‘ 11 Cnnxoiiwm, 1 or 
not long for thi* world, for he was waning away to a shadow. 1 Kim* di Petrarca/ consists of oliove 8<Jtl sonnets, aUmt rt(» 
lie was not in want ; he kept two hoi sen. and generally five or can/oni, and 3 short poems, in teiza riina, styled 1 Trionfo 
six amanuenses, though only three at the |rcm< uf mnmeni, lie- «T A more,’ ‘ Trionfo della Morte,' ami 4 Trionfo dolia Fama/ 
cause lie could find no more. He could have more easily oh- Petrarca * * Cuiuoniero* ha* gone through more than 300 *di> 
taiued painters thau transcribers. Although he would prefer tioiis, with and without notes and commentaries. The best is 
to take his meals alone, or with the village priest, he ge- that edited by Professor Marmnd, 'J vols. i(u. # Putina, Ift 10-20, 
norally besiege*! hy a host of visitors or self-invited giutstt, and with a biography of Petrarca, extracted front his own work*, 

he must not beluwe to them as a miser. He wanted to build The character of Petrorca’s poetry is well known. Its groaldt 

a small oratory to the Virgin Mary, hut he must sell or ple*1ge charm consists in the sw<*ett»e«i« of numbers, ♦* enlivened by a 
his books for the purpose/’ (* Variarum Epittolarum,* the bird. ) variety, a rapidity, and a glow which no Italian lyric has over 
Some month* after (January* 1372), writing from Paduu to puMSMrd mi au «<pml degree. The power of preserving a nd at 
hif old college friend Matthew, Archdeacon of Liege, he says. HtFwmc time of diversifying tin? rhytlun belongs lo him eloign 

« I liave been infirm these two year*, being given up several his melody^>rpetijftJ, and yet never wearies tb» ear. His 

times, but still live. I have been for some time at Venice, and cAtntoni (a species of composition partaking of the ode wad the 
now 1 am at Padua, performing my functions of canon. I am elegy, tin* character and frnflrn of which are exclusively Italian) 
happy in haviug left Venice, on account of tills war between contain stanzas sometime* of twenty lines. He hae placed die 

Hie republic arid the lord of Padua, At Venice 1 should cadences however in such a wanner ** to allow the voice to rest 

have been an object of suspicion, whilst here J am cherished, at die end of every three or four verses, and has fixed die recur- 
I spend tbe greafeT port of the year in the country; I read, X mice Of die sumo rhyme and the same musical pause* t( inter- 

ftfodcj 1 Write ; tbit is my existence, as it was in the titao of tuy vals sufficiently long to avoid monotony, though wiiftcrienCly 

ybufib* It 3s astonishing that, hating studied so long, 1 have short to preserve harmony. it if not difficult therefore to give 

saftit SO little. I ta* no one, I «nVy no one. In the first <awd«t to his btagmphcr, Filippo Viliam, when ho assures m 

aaiKm of my ftrilof error gnd pte&mptiwi, 1 de- * that the rtiusfoti modularion of the veiss* which Petrarch 

agfibed everybody Wt myself; ta a more mature age I despised ad<lressed te Ladrii flowed » melodiously, that even tto moit 

thyself alone; ftb my old, age 1 despise almost, everybody, and gmve could not refinrin from repeating fh«n, Priaorah'lwdWC^ 

myself meat . . • Notta canCtaXanythhig ftotn you, 1 hate had forth his verses tothc sound of his lute, which he htimmm; 

repeated uuritarioitt ftmn 4m jpvjm, ftii kit^g of France, and the in Ids will ta a Wend j and hfk voice was ewee^^Mp^^ 

Wf have declined my Hfaerty fo a!L*» of jgiiat .cMpam^ (Foscolo, m '' W 

la Septaltthre, 1#7S, fceacir sra» arid df PetrerrJt, , > That m Peharai * sonii 

f^aris of i^mre, lard of ^diita. t^^the'c^dMfonswa* much mam**, that ho Mjdgas'foo <M 

Bu^'tha fktei Arnmmfi his to m 'tf&m imd Iris m ahaoet 

a#«nr‘id4fi % % Ugpsd all this U *m; Mfaaeyaad 

tmmg -its v . Me ’'wtu rim twth v lb 'his dsaoripfimri of iha. ffiw* 
senate, aitd piwmmced whlihVm sahri aiffrering mi re- 

■ mffid iap^amW, riW'4dL tdU&tem ih every of 
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especially those which he wrote after I .aura * h death, arc far 
superior to the rest iti luftinm of thought amt expression. He 
harrowed little from the Latin poets, ami much from the Tron» 
had OUrs ; but, 1ija finest imitation* are from lh< wrul wrifinj: . 
He improved the materials in which the Italian language al- 
ready abounded, and he gave to that language new grace oml 
freshness. No tern* which he employed Iwm obsolete, 

and all his phrases may lie and still are used in tiie written 
language, For inferior to Dante in invention, depth of thought, 
and itt boldness of imagery, Petrarea ia su|rnor lu him in soft • 
runs and melody. Dante was a universal poet ; he descriln** 
all passiunx, all actions ; Pt trarea paints only one passion, hut 
he paints it exquisitely. Dante m-ree* our hearts against ml- 
vgtfity olid nppr« ssiou ; JVtvarea wraps us in soft ruelaneholy, 
and leads us to indulge in tin- error of depending upon the 
Affections of others, and his poetrj, chaste though it lie, is apt 
to liave an enervating influence on the minds of youth. At a 
mote mature age, when lnau is sola-red hy experience, I’etrar- 
ea*8 poetry produces a soothing efief.b and, liy it* frequent ie- 
currenee to the ti'uusitoriiirss of worldly objects, may even ban* 
ii beneficial moral i nil nencc. There an* some of his rair/om 
which soar higher than the rest in tln-ir lyric flight, esjieri.illy 
the quo which begins 4 Italia mid,' and which hsi«* U-en often 
quohd; and another which I wiote in Id.t.’h when a new 
rr uHu.de wiu in contemplation. fits beautiful can/.onc, or 
‘Ode to the Virgin,* with which lie close* his poetry about 
latum, is also greatly udmiied for its sublimity and jiatlms. 

Vctrarctt's Jadin jsietry consists, 1, of the ‘ Africa/ an epic 


states in his letters to Boccaccio ( l Epistola* Familiarcs j, for 
the sake of obtaining the plenary indulgence, and “with a firm 
resolve of putting an end to his career of sin.” He giv<s some 
account of that jubilee, and of ihe vast number of pilgrims 
who resorted to Home on the occasion. After having visited 
the churches and |«i formed his devotions, be wrote that 4 * be 
hud now became free from the plague of concupiscence, which 
had tormented him till then, and that in looking ljack to hi* 
pastille, he shuddered with shame.” (‘ Epistohr Seniles/ viii. 1.) 
So much for those who would persuade us that Petrarca was 
a concealed heretic. But Petrarca, though religiously dis- 
jioxed, was far firm n superstitions. He was one of the few of 
hi* age who spurted astiobigy. and yet, strange to say, a cardi- 
nal had nearly |j«»rstiaded Pujie lriiiocent!*Vf. that he was a 
| magician. Iiecau«e he was familiar with strange books—- a very 
serious charge in those time*. IVtrurca*® letter of advice to 
Boccaccio, when he thought of turning monk, is a lasting 
monument of sound religion and good sense. 

The laiim Kpi>tles of Pctrurca are the most important of 
his prose writings. We have no Italian prose of his except 
two or three letters to James ('olonna, which show that he was 
not luurh in the habit of eorres]K>mling in that language. 
Petrarcu* Kpi-itle* art- very numerous; they embrace a stormy 
mill confused jh riod of nearly half a century, for the history 
of winch many of them n fiord ample and tenst worthy nuitemln. 
Penrnrcu was one of the enrlicit and most enlightened tra\elleis 
of modern Europe ; be was an eyc-witnes* of many important, 
events; lie cm responded with kings, ein|*erors. pojn*% glutcs- 


on the exploits of So i| mi in the second Ihinic war, a doll son of 
popm, with soma line passages: it wn» however much admired 
at the time; 2, Epistles, in verse, addressed to several ]xipi-«, for 
Ihe purpose of urging their ruturii to Home, and also to several 
friends; 3, Eclogues or Bucolic*, which are ack now J edged by 
himself to be allegorical, and wore, in font, like Boccaccio's 
eclogues, satires against the powerful of his time, and espe- 
cially against (he pupal court of Avignon. 

Gmguon£, in JiHi 4 Histone Litlemire,' and other*. have en- 
deavoured to find the key In these allegories. The sixth and 
seventh eclogues are evidently directed against Clement VI., 
nml the twelfth, entitled * Conflicfatio,' has also some violent 
iuvtiv.tivc against the papal court. This circumstance lias 
given rise to strange surmises, os if Petrarca wen* a score! 
IWtetic, mi wemy of the church of Home, belonging to some 
supposed secret society. We know fVom Petmrm’s own let- 
tertf especially those, styled ** sine titulu/* that be spoke very 
plainly to his friends concerning the disorders and vices of ! 
thfl popal coivrt> which he called the modern Babylon, j 
Bapylpti at! the West. He says that Jesus CbtM wits sold 
«$#$• day for gold, and that bis > temple was iraUra den of 
tldn^es ; but wo also evidently see that in all these invectives 
b? of % the discipline of the church, or rather ef tlie 

discipline, and not of Uw dogmas^thiugs Which /j 
^ jligeii ofteu confrmndi*d) both hy the advocates and- the 
of Home. Detnrca, and many otb«r otwetvihg mvh 
\r .the snccvcdjpjg century, could not \x> blind to the 

I ; t^urt tug in the church ; hut their imtighd* 
ageutti the itwtividtods'ivho fostered Mi' 
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men, and nit-ii of Naming. His b.ivt* not been sofii- 

cu'iitK noticed by historians: man\ of them :ir<- scat tored MSS. 
in various libmri»H». and wo have no rmuph-tr edition of them 
arranged in order of tirnr Tho-r wlii^li lute* been published 
are classed os follows : — 1 Kpi«tohi« de Uebm* FanuUarihos, 1 
in liii. hooks; 2, * I)e Helms Senilihuv. 1 written in Polmrrji's 
old age, in xvi. liooks; *'l. um* ln>>k 4 Ad Viios quo»d.un ex 
\ cteribus illtistriorr*;' Hbese #•].>, me addnwed to vaiious 
historical chiraet.-n of mitiqui^j 1. one Ni »-k 4 Van.iruin 
Epistolunuu ii, one book ■ Kfo-toliirnm hine Tifulo.’ 

Hfofessor Levati, of Milan, bus eom;m*eduut of the Epistle* 
of IVteaira u woik desrrtpfive uf the m.mtu:r» and history of 
his nge, ill which ho gives copious extract* tr, Waded into 
Italian : 1 Vjaggi di Francesco IVtrarra in Fr.uicia, in (icr- 
marna,ed in Italia.* 5 vals. Xvo.. Milan. IS‘2U. 1‘rofeS'ior Meue- 
ghelli. of I’ndua, ptiblislied in 1^18, 4 ln<!ex F. IVtrmehao 
F. pistol Arum <pu» adit* sunt, *t qua- aelhuc hanlita* ;* tmt his 
list, as he himself admit*, is not complete. Donmin o de’ 
UoMWtti, of Trieste, h« published a bibliography t>f the wiwks 
of Petrarca, tlwif varitms oditiam, commentators. and ho 
Iwis also edited a In^m^ihy of Pctrarca by bis friend Boccaccio. 

4 Seri* Orotiotogica di Edisioiu dv)l« ( Jpera di Fctrama,’ 
Trieste, 1834. • • 

Them use «b|f pro* works of Petrarco, U*sidw those . 
already mentioned; f W IwIaHii style die following judg- 
to«d is given by an Ifal4nh 1 ** fu niodelltng hW «tyle 

upeto tb# Bodied '- u VtegWt 
tiroly the hikes ‘ilj^ ebufebj ivliofe phteteolugy was more , 
*^p*pm** 'tQ*$Sr •sdhjtoY OhA tlld ' "alfruto ii^lnaw 
ol that period^ 'WhnshWrt Idfih, ' eo\dd «Hd J, ’a lia* 
t*}**>*m* ofilwse^ ea f j w s i^ fl i iM^bkh; 
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ASIA 


By CARL RITTER; and others. 


Under the name of Asia we at present comprehend all the 
countries to the east of Euriijie and northern Africa. The 
same name was also applied by the Greeks to the countries 
bordering on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
extending thence indefinitely eastward. Herodotus confesses 
that he is miahle to account for the origin of tin? name. Homer 
( 1L ii. -10 1 ) mentions an Asian plain King near the shores of 
the /Egran Sea between Ephesus and Sardis; and the tradi- 
tions of the Lydians speak of a king Asius. Hence it seems 
probable tlu&t this name wus originally applied to a small dis- 
trict on the western coast of Asia Minor; and in the progress 
of time, as the countries east of it became known to the Greeks, 
the name of Asia became co-extenrive with their discoveries, 
till at length it was customary to designate by it one of the 
great divisions of our glut*’. 

At present the name of Asia Minor, or Anatolia, is given to 
the large tract of cmmtry which is bounded on the north by the 
lilack Sen. on the west by the Archipelago, and on the south 
by the eastern portion of the Mediterranean. 

I. si Mia an known to the (irtelte and Romans. — From the ear- 
liest rernids ofKurojiean history, the Homeric jioeiiis. we leuru 
that an intercourse ex Ktcd, More the wur of Troy, Mweru the 
inhabitant* of Kuroi>r and Asia. Hut as far as we can infer 
from our authorities, it was more of a hostile than a |wu*ilic 
nature. Commercial exchange seems to have been nearly con- 
fined to a few Pliumiciau vessels which visited the islands of the 
Archipelago and some ports of Greece, and even witli them 
piracy appears to have Ih*pii us inijwntunt an object us com- 
merce. Though the Plurtiiciam visited the |M»rls of Greece, 
(lie inhabitant* of thut country went, only to a four places cm 
the western coast of Asia Minor, and perhaps occasionally to 
Tyre ; and their geographical knowledge of Asia was con- 
sequently circumscribed within very narrow limits. Hut con- 
fined as their tun igat ion wan for a long time, it at lust con- 
tributed to bring alnnit the settlement of the Greek colonies in 
Ionia; and t)i is event was followed by another of greater im- 
]H>rtuiice in a geographical point of view, namely, the extension 
of the navigation of these colonies to the countries round the 
Mack Sea, and the exclusion of the l*ha*iiiciaus from the com- 
merce of this part of the world. The subjection of the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor to the kings of Lydia seems not to have 
injured their commerce, and it doubtless extended their know- 
ledge at least ax far as the Halys, the boundary of the kingdom 
of Cru*sus, and |wrliaps somewhat beyond it. 

The progress of geographical knowledge, which hitlierto had 
been very alow, was accelerated by tbe establishment of tbe 
Persian monarchy, b.c. 551). The different states iuto which 
western Asia had hitlierto been divided, and which liad much 
impeded the commercial intercourse of its inhabitants, were 
incor|>orated iuto the extensive Persian empire, which com- 
prehended nearly all the countries between the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west, and the Belur-Tagh on the east, the Caspian 
Sea on the north, and the mountains which border the valley 
of the Indus on the south : these countries were inhabited by 
twenty-nine different nations. The Greek colonies on the 
coast of Asia Minor, upon the overthrow of tbe Lydian king- 
dom by Cyrus, had been compelled to submit to tire Persian 
monarch, which circumstance soon led to the intimate ac- 
quaintance of tbe Greeks with Asia iieyond tlie limit* of Asia 
Minor. We may judge of the rapid progress made hy the 
Ionian Greeks in their knowledge of Asia, when we find that 
hardly fifty yean after the foundation of the Persian monarchy, 
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Aristagoras, the governor of Miletus, the most commercial and 
powerful of these colonies, was able to produce at Sparta a 
copper tablet or map (Herod, v. 49) — the first of which we have 
any distinct record*— on which the countries and military sta- 
tions between luuia and Susa* one of the residences of the Per- 
sian king, were exhibited. About the same time the Persian 
dominion over all tlie above-mentioned countries being firmly 
established, a regular plau of administration was formed by 
Darius the sou of Hystaspes ; this king probably caused a geo- 
graphical and statistical account of the whole empire to lie 
composed, a custom common in Asia at more recent jieriods, 
as the Ayw-t-Akbari of the Mogul emperors allows, and one 
still in use in the Chinese empire. Some such work as this 
must have existed in Persia, for otherwise we can hardly ac- 
count for the geographical description of the empire which 
Herodotus has inserted in his history (iii. HO, Ac.; vii. 01, 
&c.) The sketch of the Greek Historian enables us to form a 
pretty exact idea of all the countries subject to the Persian 
monarch*, and even of those winch lie bad not an opportunity 
of examining personally. His information about the countries 
of Asia beyond the Uiuiidaries of the Persian empire is scanty, 
and nmch less exact : as it was acquired by oral communi- 
cation with travellers and traders, it is not surprising that it is 
often incorrect and mixed with extravagant stories, though even 
these sometime* contain valuable fuels, and tlie Greek Historian 
never gives a hearsay rqxrrt os anything hut what it is. 

lJelbn* tlie time when Herodotus wrote, the Persian empire 
luid become stationary. Accordingly we find that the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Greeks, for more tlian a century, 
did not advance beyond the ancient boundaries of that empire. 
Hut as the intercourse, both hostile mid pacific, Utweeu the 
Greeks and Persians had during that period considerably in- 
creased, their knowledge of the different provinces composing 
the Persian empire was ulso enlarged. The most valuable 
information of this kind we find embodied in .Xenophons 
‘ Anuimxis, or the Expedition of the Ten Thousand.’ 

^^rus usual for the Persian kings to have Greek physicians 
about their persons, us we sec in the instance of Detuuccdes 
( Herod, iii. Pit), Ac.), Ctcsius, ami other*. Such men had of 
course considerable opportunities for acquiring exact informa- 
tion. If the work of Ctcsias had come down to us cut in*, wo 
might liavc formed a better estimate of tbe value of his history 
of Persia, now known to us solely by the extracts of Phot ms, 
Diodorus of Sicily, and a feSr other writers. 

Tlie foundation of this extensive empire hod proved advan- 
tageous to tbe diffusion of geographical knowledge among the 
Greeks of Kurupeond Asia; its destruction also was favourable 
to tbe progress of geography. Dy tlie conquests of Alexander, 
tlie remoter provinces of the Persian monarchy, of which a 
great part till then liad only been Itnowu in such general out- 
lines as those given by Herodotus, and by tbe vague informa- 
tion of individuals, were at once opened to tlie Greeks, who 
liad been prepared for increasing their geographical informa- 
tion by their education and previous habits. The operations 
of military expeditions and the observations of military men 
have always rendered signal services to geography. Alexander 
. attempted to cross the boundaries of the Persian empire on the 
north and on tiie south ; and though his success was limited its 
the former quarter, die Greeks began from that time to have 
tome notion of tlie nomadic tribes beyond the Jaxartes (&r- 
SJum), who then, as at present, wandered about in those 
• Anaximander is mid by Agatkemems to have mads the first mops. 
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extensive deserts. But his attempts on tlie south and cast v/ere 
crowned with success. He crossed the Indus and four of the 
rivers which traverse flic Peujah, and he had advanced to no 
great distance from the hanks of the Jumna and the valley of 
the Gutiges, when he was obliged to abandon his design of 
conquering India, owing to a mutiny of his army. On his 
return to Persia, he made an important addition to the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Greeks by exploring with his urmy 
and navy the course and the valley of the lower Indus, and 
still more by ordering his admiral, Nearehus, to sail aloug the 
coast from the Delta of the Indus to the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates. Besides the geographical knowlodge acquired by 
these military operations, und the successful execution of the 
orders of the Macedonian conqueror by his admiral, this ex- 
pedition first gave the Greeks a more exact notion of the great 
extent of India, of its riches, and the character of the nations 
which inhabit this great peninsula. The geographical informa- 
tion acquired during the expeditions of Alexander was incor- 
porated in a map by oue of his com|iaitions in arms, Dicwur- 
clius, a pupil of Aristotle. 

The information which resulted more remotely from the con- 
quests of Alexander contributed somewhat to n more exact 
knowledge of eastern Asia. The Macedonian king destroyed 
Tyre, and transferred its commerce to Alexandria, which he 
founded near the western or Canopic mouth of the Nile. As 
the Phirniciaris, for (lerhap* a thousand years and upwards, 
bail carried on a lucrative commerce with the countries to the 
east and south of the Persian empire, especially with* India 
by (way of the Persian Gulf and the Hint Sea, their mer- 
chants had frequent opportunities of collecting such infor- 
mation as tended to increase their commercial advantages. 
Accordingly the Pluenici.uH hail more nautical and geogra- 
phical knowledge than any other nation of the nneient world, 
and they had embodied it in writings. These writings also 
were transported to Alexandria, and probably aided the mer- 
chants ol‘ the new emporium in entering ut once into the path 
of their commercial predecessors, and renewing the intercourse 
between Europe and India by the Nile and the Bed Sea, which 
had been interrupted by the t'xjH'ditious of Mexnndcr. Ac- 
cordingly we Hud that, soon after the death of the founder of 
Alexandria (b.c. HUH), Egyptian vessels from the fiorts of the 
Kcd Sea liegan to visit the shores of Malabar, ami to venture as 
far as Cape Comorin ami the island of Ceylon, which was called 
Taprohane by the Greek*. Hut though the geographical in- 
fill motion acquired by commerce is often of the most valuable 
kind, its progress is extremely slow even in our time, amQmmt 
have lieen still more so among the aneieiits on account^ the 
numerous defect* of their ship-building, ami the backward 
state of their navigation. Besides, such information is com- 
monly limited to the harbour* aud shores, and rarely extend* 
to any great distance in the interior. Accordingly we tlml, 
that though the commercial intercourse between Alexandria 
and India was continued without interruption for many cen- 
turies, the additional geographical knowledge wo* scanty ; and 
though many of the harbours of Malabar wen 1 annually visited 
by Egyptian vessels. Use information thus obtained concerning 
Ceylon, the coast of Coromandel, and the country farther to 
the east, is limited to a few places, and was obviously obtained 
by the Greeks of Egypt from native navigators, none of them 
probably having ventured* to advance lieyond the island of 
Ceylon and Cape Comorin. 

The successors of Alexander, being almost continually en- 
gaged in warn among themselves, did not disturb the unsubdued 
nations which surrounded the Greek empire in Asia, with the 
exception of Selcucus Nicator, king of Syria, who made, it 
it thought, a successful attempt to subdue a part of the valley 
«f the Gouges. This opinion rests on the statement of Pliny 
(viv 17). It is, however, certain that he sent an ambassador, 
Mfgaathencs, to Sondrocottus, king of the Prasii, to whom a 
considerable part of Hindustan was subject, and to this indivi- 
dual we owe tome further particulars respecting India and Us 
M MhteMifc (SHfe* >90* «M, fcc.) TtoGmk Empire of 


Bacteia, whose kings remained for many years in posses- 
sion of the Indian conquests of Alexander, may lutve added to 
the previous knowledge of the Greeks concerning that country; 
but the records of this empire which have come down to our 
times, ore few aud imperfect. 

Most of the Greek kingdoms iu Asia were destroyed by the 
Romans, hut they did nut extend their dominion over all the 
provinces which once belonged to the Persian inona;chy. The 
extreme eastern boundary of the Roman empire was formed by 
tiie Tigris, the Euphrates, and the mountains of Armenia. 
Their military expeditions being carried on in countries pre- 
viously known, could add very little to the geographical know- 
ledge of Asia. We ought, however, to make an exception 
with respect to the Caucasus. In their wan with Mithrulates, 
king of Pontus, the armies of the Romans passed the bounda- 
ries of the known world, aud arrived at Mount Caucasus, with 
whose extent, and situation they became acquainted, though 
they did not enter the valleys which lie in its bosom. In pro- 
ceeding farther to the shores of the Caspian Sea, they got in- 
formation of a commercial road through llactria, by which the 
countries on the south of the Caspian Sea carried on an uctive 
commerce with India; and soon after another route was dis- 
covered, which led over the high table-land of UpjMV Asia to 
the Seres or Chinese, probably the road which still passe* 
tluough the town of Kanhghur. Nothing further was added to 
our geographical knowledge of Aria by the military exjiedi- 
tions of the Romans; but the immense riches which many 
Human families hail accumulated during the commonwealth, 
and whicli still continued to increase under the empire, 'oreuted 
a ta*l i! and demand for the exquisite productions of India and 
eastern Asia, and accordingly we find th.it not only the lately 
discovered roads to China and India were much fr« qiiented by 
merchants, but also that the commercial enterprise of Alexan- 
dria was so increased, that in the time of Studio a hundred 
and twenty vessel* were annually sent to the coast of Malabar. 
This intercourse w:w courioerahly facilitated by the discover) 
of the nioiixuoirt in the Indian Sea by Hippalus (Hudson's 
Alutur (iewjr, vuj. i. uf the Erylhrenn Stu ) : this jmis- 

sago hiiH been sometime* interpreted a* if the discovery of the 
monsoon* was made about the time this Pmplu* wan written, 
but there com Is* no doubt that navigators had availed them- 
selves of the ]s*riodical winds long lie lb re tliat time. 

The knowledge which the ancients acquired concerning the 
geography of ^\ri;i is embodied in the systematic works of 
Strabo, of Pliny, and of Ptolemy of Alexandria, the lost of 
whom rahed geography to a science by basing it on astrmiu- 
tiiicul facts. From these writers it is evident Unit only those 
countries into which the Macedonian conqueror liad curried 
his arm* were known with some degree of correctness as to their 
general features, and that beyond them the knowledge of the 
Greeks was limited to a few places traversed by commercial 
roods, and to the harbours which were frequented by trailing ves- 
sels. Ptolemy was acquainted with the roads which lead over 
the high table-laud in the centre of Asia to the Seres, as well as 
that through Bactria to India. He also bad some knowledge 
of the north-western extremity of the Himalaya range (called 
by him I maos or Hiuiaos) and of Cashmere. He was well 
acquainted with the coasts of Arabia and Persia, and with 
those of India as far as Cape Comorin. The island of Cey- 
lon, which at that time was the common retort of the eastern 
and western navigators of the Indian Sea, was also pretty well 
known to him, though the dimensions assigned to it arc very 
erroneous. Iu its neighbourhood he states there were fouud 
1378 islets, by which probably the Laccadives aud Maldives 
an? meant : and be mentions Jabadia (Yavadwipa), u the 
barley-island,** at Java is called in Sandbrit, on account of its 
fertility. He is, however, leas acquainted with the coast of 
Coromandel, and still less with the countries to the east of the 
Bay of Bengal, where the Aurea Chersonesus evidently repre- 
sents the peninsula of Malacca, on which the port of Zaba 
was situated, probably in the neighbourhood of Singapore. 
TImb feUowi tiw Sinus &U|tnu, oi the Gulf of Sijan, after fa*- 
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versing which, by a voyage of twenty days, the emporium of 
Gsltigam is reached, the harbour of the Situs or Chinese, a 
place which must be sought for in the neighbourhood of Can- 
ton ; and farther to the east Ptolemy place* the Thins Metro- 
polis (probably Canton) which is the extreme boundary of his 
geograjihical knowledge ou the east side of Asia. 

Resides these works, the Peripha of Neorchus, and auother 
probably written in the second century, and attributed to Ar- 
rian, give a more particular description of die coast of eastern 
Africa and of Asia. Another Periplus likewise, which cer- 
tainly is tlie work of Arrian, coutaina a brief coast description 
of the Pontus Euximis (Slack Sea). As to the geography of 
northern Asia, few additions seem to have been made after the 
time of Herodotus and Alexander. In some respects (here seems 
to have been a retrograde movement, as the father of history knew 
the Caspian to be a laft, which Strabo and Pomponins Mela 
believed to commnnicate with the Nortlieru Ocean. Herodotus 
states its length and breadth with tolerable accuracy, though 
he docs not say in wliat direction the greatest length lay ; but 
his assertion that it had no communication with any other sea 
is ]>erfectly distinct (Herod, i, 202). Ptolemy in his mup re- 
stored the Cuspiau to its true character of an inland sea, but 
he placed its length from east to west. 

11. Asia at knou'n in the MnUlit Ages . — Though the Ityxan- 
tiuc empire did not fall Iwfure the invasions of die northern 
barbarians, it was hemmed in on every side by powerful ene- 
mies. On its eastern boundaries, the kingdom of the Par- 
thiaus was replaced by that of the Persians under die dynasty 
of the Siissauidto, who, acting with all the \igour of newly- 
founded governments, stopped tlie progress of the Homan arum 
on that side. Consequently, the accession of geographical 
Knowledge concerning Upjier Asia was extremely scanty, hut 
some information was obtained of the countries to the north of 
the Jaxarles, and of some parts of India. For the first we are 
indebted to an embassy of tlie Kmperor Justinian II., who 
sent in 5<i9tmc of his governors to one of the wandering tiilies 
of the Turks in the steppes on tlie west and soutl) of die Altai 
Mountains, and about the lake of Saisin, or /aiding, with the 
view of inducing them to attack their common enemy, the 
Persians, widiout foreboding tlurt the descendants of this very 
people, after a lapse of nearly nine himditd years, would de- 
stroy his own empire, and choose Constantinople for their me- 
tropolis. Nearly about the same time, an Egyptian merchant, 
Cosma«, surnaincd ludicopleustes, who for a long time had 
carried on a trade with India, and repeatedly visited that 
country, composed his Topographies Christiana, in which he 
gives some new information respecting ('ey Ion, called l»y him 
Selediva, instead of the ancient nitne of Taproluiuc, of the 
commerce of that island with Tainilza, or China, and of the 
roads through I'pjwr Asia, by which the silk fabrics of this 
country were brought to Persia and Constantinople. 

But the channels of geographical information were soon 
closed. The fanaticism of the newly-founded religion of 
Mohammed tiorc down all resistance, and in a short time 
Egypt and the Asiatic provinces of the Byzantine empire, 
except Asia Minor, were subjected to the Arabs and tlieir 
Caliphs ; the kingdom of the Sassnuida* also was incoqiorated 
in tlieir widely -extended dominions. The intolerance by 
which tlie Muliammedans, in the first two ceuturies of tlie 
Hegira (commencing a.d. 622) were distinguished, interrupted 
every sort of commercial intercourse with India as well as 
with Upper Asia, and the distracted condition of the Byzan- 
tine empire, and the state of barbarism in which tlie western 
nations of Europe were sunk during the earlier part of tlie 
middle ages, was such os to deprive them for more than two 
centuries of any additional knowledge concerning the countries 
of the East From the close of the sixth century to the be- 
ginning of the Crusades, no new facts were added to Euro- 
pean knowledge of Asia. 

Circumstances, however, arose which led the Mohammedans 
of the Coliphat to abate their intolerance and to adopt a more 
enlightened policy. Science began to be cultivated, arts to 


flourish, and commerce to be promoted among them. Oro- 
graphy had its full shore of the advantages resultiug from this 
favourable change. As every true Mohammedan was hound 
by his religious tenets to visit at least once in bis life the Kuaha 
of Mecca, travelling became more frequent among the Arabians 
than it ever has been in auy other nation ; and as tlie love of 
letters increased and became more general, tlie number of their 
geographical works, travels, and voyages increased in the same 
proportion. Many of their works arc still unknown, aud others 
are still inaccessible to European readers, but some have been 
translated. The most important ore the 4 Oriental Geography/ 
translated by W. Ouseley, London, 18(10, which was written iu 
tlie beginning of tlie tenth cenfbry ; the 4 Travels of Ibu 
Haukol the Arabian/ written about fitly years later ; the 4 Geo- 
graphy of Kdrisi' (11.13). arranged, like that of Ptolemy of 
Alexandria, uccording to climates; the 4 Geography of Ahulfeda’ 
(1345); the ‘Geography of I Im el Wanli* (1371); aud the 
4 Travels of Hm Batata' (1324-1351), translated by Professor 
Lee of Cambridge, London, 1 Jhu Batuta was the great- 
est traveller that c\er lived. Ho visited Tiiubuctoo and the 
Ural Mountains, Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, the eastern const of 
China, nnd Tanger iu Africa (which was his birth-place), and 
lie traversed all the countries lietwcen these extreme point*. 

The Arabs seem also at an early period to have renewed the 
commercial intercourse with India by the Bed Sea and the 
Gulf of Persia, mid to have soon extended their navigation 
licyuiid the extreme limits attained by the Greeks of Alexandria. 
They were prompted to despise tin* dangers of such a perilous 
unvigalion as much hv zeal for pro|mguting their creed as by 
the love of gain, and they succeeded in converting the inhabi- 
tants of the Peninsula of Malacca and some of the islands of the 
Indian Arcliiisdago. There are extant two works on the 
countries about the seas of China, wtittcu, as it is coiijec lured, 
by 1 hit Waliah and Abu Reid ulamt the cud of the ninth cen- 
tury. The lalter conqMsed only a commentary on the writings 
of the former. Though it is possible that neither of these voy- 
agers reached Caufu (Canton), they colb'cted very interesting 
information on the southern provinces of China, its productions 
and niauiifict tires ; some historical facts which they mention 
respecting an insurrection in these districts iu H7Kaie confirmed 
by the annals of the Chinese empire, u coincidence which shows 
the authentic ity of these works. 

But the Arabs did still more for geography by establishing 
it as a science ou mathematical and ustn atomical principles, 
nnd thus* following up tlie work of Ptolemy. The Calif A1 
Manytft (Ml. '1-833) ordered a degree of the meridian to he 
tneasmed, and this task was executed by the three brothers lien 
Shaker in the great plain to the north-east of Ibmifwetis^lwlwetni 
Palmyra aud Jlucm on the lauiks of the Euphrates. In sub- 
sequent attempts at the projection of nria(M, the AraU soon be- 
came sensible of the want of exact astronomical olworvatiou. 
This led them to the erection of observatories, and to the com- 
pilation of astronomical fables. Two works of this kind still 
exist : one composed about a. d. 1 343, in the observatory built 
at Moragha, near the lake of Urmia; and the other iu 14411 at 
Su mar can (I ; the data contained in them, especially in the 
latter collection, formed till lately the principal ba*»s ni which 
our maps of the countries to the south of the Caspian «**d 
to the north of the moutitains of Ciibul and of tlie Hindu-kush 
range, wive constructed. 

Among the nations of Asia none perhapi has dime mow to 
increase the stock of geographical knowledge concerning this 
great division of the glolie than tlso Chinese. The historical 
records of their empire prove clearly, that two hundred years 
before our sera the Chinese were anxious to collect geographical 
information concerning the extensive provinces and tributary 
kingdoms of their dominions ; and they have continued this 
work to the present day. Neither opportunities nor Induce- 
ments were wanting for that purpose. An emjrftif of such 
magnitude as the Chinese always baa been, which frequently 
comprehended half the surface Of Asia, renders the exact know- 
ledge of flic condition of its provinces, and of tbrir kbsfcltitttts, 
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a matter of necessity to the government. Resides the informa- 
tion thus collected hy means of the administration of the dif- 
ferent provinces, the emperor was in the h&hit of sending am 
hamadnrs to the tributary princes and nations, and to those who, 
from time to time, sent presents to the court of the Celestial 
Empire. These ambassadors were instructed to collect useful 
information concerning the countries to which they were sent 
and to include it in their reports of the emljassies : the reports 
were afterwards deposited in the archives of government. From 
such materials the geographies of the Chinese empire were 
composed arid published, the art of printing having come into 
general use among the Chinese in the tenth century. These 
works contain very abundant information concerning Tartary, 
Corea, Tibet, Tnrkistun, and Rucliario, and even valuable 
notices on Siberia, Persia, and India, as well as on Siam, Tore 
kin, Java, Formosa, and Japan. Till very lately indeed this 
information was useless to the geographer, the study of the 
Chinese language not having been attended to by Eurojieaiis. 
But the number of those who now study this language is daily 
increasing, mul we may soon hope to get access to these writ- 
ings, which is the more desirable ns most of the countries de- 
scrilieti in the Chinese works are still inaccessible to our mer- 
chants and travellers. The most copious geographical and 
ethnographical information about the eastern countries of Asia 
in the middle ages, before the establishment of the Mongol 
empire, is contained in the historical library of Ma- tu-au din, 
the most learned man of his lime, who, in his work entitled 
* Wen-li inn-1 Ini ng-khao’ (Exact Researches of old Monuments), 
consisting of a hundred volumes, in .'148 books, lias given an 
epitome of Chinese literature to a.d. 1207. This grent work is 
characterized hy more judgment and accuracy thAn the similar 
compilation of Pliny the elder. Niue books nre devoted to the 
geographical description of China, at the different periods of 
the native dynasties ; and twenty-five contain the description 
of (1m; foreign countries and nations. 

Kiirofienns began to renew their acquaintance with the coun- 
tries of Asia on the shores of the Mediterranean in the eleventh 
century hy pilgrimages, and soon afterwards hy the Crusades 
( 1 OlKi -1272) which were undertaken for the delivery of the 
Holy Sepulchre from the infidels. The navies of the Italiun 
republics accompanied Ihese expeditions, and the citizens of 
Pisa, Florence, Genoa, ami Venice hud thus an opportunity of 
funning a correct idea of the advantages likely to result from 
a commercial intercourse with western Asia. Following up 
these views, they entered into a very luerutive commerce, and 
brought by their vessels the most valuable products to Kmmpe. 
The Genoese, in 12fil, having got possession of GalatAmd 
Pera, suburbs of Constantinople, mid with them the exclusive 
commerce of the Hliick Seu, extended their commercial sjiecu- 
lutions to Judiu through the Crimea, (Jaffa, La Tara (Azof on 
the Don), Astrakhan, Urgenz (Khiwa), and Tashkend, of which 
route the interesting work of Hahlucci Pegoletti, emit led ( I.ibro 
de* Divisumenti dei Paesi e Misurp,’ written in 1335, gives 
some information. Their rivals, the Venetians, had come to 
an agreement with the sultans of Egypt, by which the direct 
road to India tlirough the Red Sea was opened to them, anil 
the sudden increase of the wealth of the republic proved that 
they knew how to profit by these advantages. 

Whilst the Italian republics, from mercantile motives, kept 
to themselves the scanty information which they had acquired 
by their commercial intercourse with Asia, the western nations 
of Europe were at once brought into political connexion with 
those who inliabited the northern and inland parts of this con- 
tinent. This was effected by the conquests of Ghengis-klian 
and his snccetwors. Soon after the death of Ghengis-klian, who 
had extended his dominion in little more than twenty yean 
(1206-1227) over all the inland countries of Asia from the 
boundary of Siberia to that of India and Tibet, the Mongols 
entered Europe across the Volga, subjected Russia, laid pros- 
trate the power of Poland, ami gained a victory at tlie foot of 
tlie Hiesettgebirge, at Liegniti in Silesia (1243). All Europe 
trembled $ but the barbarians, baying received information of 


the death of their great Khan, instead of pursuing tlieac advan- 
tages, returned to their native country, but they still maintained 
their dominion over Russia. The policy of Pojie Innocent IV. 
and of King Louis IX. of France suggested the plan of direct- 
ing the ]H>werof the great Mongol empire and its warlike army 
against the Mohammedan princes in western Asia, their implac- 
able enemies ; hut this object did uot seem practicable to the 
projectors of this plan, unless they could previously convert 
these barbarians to tlie Christian faith. For that purpose some 
friars were sent to the court of the gTeat Kltan ; John di Plano 
Carpiui in 12 Iff, Father Ascelin, a Dominican, in 1248, and 
William Ruhniquis, or Huysbroeck, in 1254; and though 
they did not succeed in the main object of their mission, the 
information which they acquired of the countries tlirough which 
they passed, made the Europeans for the first time acquainted 
with tlie immense extent of those regions formerly called by the 
vague name of Scythia, which from that time obtained the 
name of Mongolia, or Tartorv. Carpiui traversed a consider- 
able jiart of the deserts to the south of the Altai range, and 
Ruysbroeck advanced even to the then metrojxd is of tlie Mon- 
gol empire — Karakorum, situated at the conflux of the Tula 
and Orghou, tributaries of the Selenga, to the south of the hike 
of Baikal. He gives u curious urnl very interesting description 
of that extraordinary town, which wus surrounded like an 
oasis by extensive deserts. Tlie Mongols, however, continued 
in their career of conquest iti Asia, and at length subjected 
China to tlwiir sway (1275-1279) under the reign of Kuhlai 
Khun (1259-1294), the most able of all the successors of 
Gheugis. 

At the court of this monarch the Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo resided from 1275 to 1292, and ns he enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor in a very eminent degree, and was well acquainted 
with the most important languages spoken hy the ]>eople of the 
country, lie was frequently sent on missions to the remotest 
provinces of the Mongol empire, which were so distant from 
one another that he was often obliged to travel six months lie- 
fore he arrived ut the place of his destination. After traversing, 
under such favourable circumstances, the Mongol empire in 
different directions, he was sent as ambassador to the islands of 
the Indian sea, and had thus an opportunity of Incoming ac- 
quainted with this jiart of Asia also. On his return to Europe 
he passed through tlie strait of Malacca, remained, on uccount 
of the monsoons, five months in Sumatra, visited Ceylon and 
Malahnr, and landed at Ornuiz in the Persian Gulf. Ill ull 
his missions and truvels he had been in the habit of keeping u 
journal, and of entering what apiwared to hitn most worthy of 
being recorded. On his return to Italy his incredulous coun- 
trymen imjKirtuned him hy unceasing questions, and at length 
he resol veil to make ait extract from his journal of the mast 
remarkable objects which he hail seen or heunl of. This ho 
did in a Ixxik entitled 4 11 Miglioue di Messere Marco Polo, 
or in Latin, * De magnis Mirabilibus Muudi one of the most 
curious and important works of modem literature, which luis 
been translated into allboat all F.uropean languages. It very 
materially influenced the views of Columbus, the discoverer of 
America, and directed the route of Vunco de Gama, who first 
went to India hy the way of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
correctness of Marco Polo's information is better known and 
valued in proportion as we become more acquainted with tlie 
countries which he described. lie has been frequently called 
the Herodotus of the middle ages, and he has a just claim 
to that title. If the name of a discoverer of Asia were to lie 
assigned to any person, nobody would better deserve it, for lie 
aloue added to our geographical knowledge of Asia a much 
greater amouut than what had previously been known by tlie 
ancients, together with what had been acquired by the travels 
of Carpiui and Ruysbroeck. Besides tlie information which 
he gives us concerning Asia, be acquaints us with the eastern 
coasts of Africa and the island of Ma d agascar : the latter 
countries, as well as some parts of Asia, lie had not personally 
visited ; but even here his information has proved correct, and 
shows the care which he used in collecting hie (acta. 
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The chief subject of his description is the Mongol empire, 
which extended over more than one-half of Asia, including 
nearly all the countries of which the ancients had either no 
knowledge at all, or very scanty and confused information. 
To the north, his knowledge extended to the lake of Baikal, 
the Tunguse tribes, who hail no cattle, except rein-deer (which 
tribes he calls Mekrit), and the adjacent sea (Mare Oceano) ; 
and he informs us of the connexion between the plains of 
eastern Europe on the Volga and Don, and those of Tartary 
and Mongolia. Further, he gives a description of China, in 
which Peking had become the residence of the Mongol em- 
perors, and of Japan, called by him Zipaugu, which name 
is evidently a corruption of the Japanese Dshi-pen-kue ^the 
Empire of the ltise of the Sun}. He had not visited Jajiun ; 
hut as his protector, the great Kublai Khan, had sent, in 12^0 
and 1261, some naval expeditions from Canfu and Zaitmi, in 
the Chinese provinces of Chekiang ami Fukien, to attempt the 
conquest of the Japanese inlands, Marco Polo had a good 
opjH>rtunity of collecting information concerning them, though, 
us he says, they were 1300 miles fiom the Chinese const. 
He visited the countries to the west of China, esjieciully 
Tibet, where he got information of Mien, »'. t. lVgu, and 
Haiigulu. Bengal, in Hindustan, a name never liefoie known in 
Europe. Kublai Khan had sent, in 1272. an army to conquer 
tlio'yc countries, Marco Polo is the first European, os far as 
we know, who navigated the hcus to the east ami south of the 
|MMtimula beyond the Gauge* ; and here lie mentions the Spice 
Mami*, 74 1 S in number, as he says, but be did not sec them. 
They are situated, according to his account, in the sea of Cyn, 
and are mostly inhabited ; but they have no commercial inter- 
course with foreign nations, except the merchants of Mu-Chin, 
or southern China, who visit them during the monsoons. He 
next gives some general information about the Sumla islands 
ami the adjacent groujw, which, according to his information 
obtained from navigators, consist of 12,7(H) islands, jiurtly 
inhabited and parlly uninhabited. All these r mint lie* and 
islands were almost entirely unknown U-fnrc the publication 
of the travels of Marco Polo. Ilul of the roimtiies previously 
known to the ancients, the iufoi ination he g.i\e was likewise 
interesting, ami has proved very useful. He treats of Ceylon, 
Malabar, ami Ormuz, winch he himself had visited; ami of 
Aden, Sorotora, Ahasria (i.c. Abyssinia\ Zanguebar, and 
Madagascar, wliicli name* were for the first time introduced 
b\ him into EurojK* : thtw countries had been indicated to him 
by Arabian navigators. His information concerning these seas 
frened, two reutuiies later, to direct the course of Vasco lie 
(buna in his first navigation to the shores of India. For he 
says, ** Departing from the coast of Maluliar, a teasel makes, 
by the assistance of u current, in three months, a thousand 
miles towards the south-west, and then armrs at Madagascar, 
and to the still more extensive inlands farther to the went (t. e. 
Southern Africa), which are inhabited by black trilies with 
curly hair, rich in valuable production^ elephants, camel o- 
pirds, gold, samlat-wood, amber, and frequently visited by 
merchants from Arabia ami India.*' 

After the time of Murru Polo the number of travellers in 
Asia increased ; hut nunc of them travel mi J any cunsidcralde 
|*urt of it. and they generally tried to enliven their works by 
fables or inventions of their own, or by exaggerating the infor- 
mation which they hud obtained from the natives. Of this 
description is the information given by the Armenian monk 
Hay ton in his 4 Histnria Orientalist' who collected it from the 
communication of his uncle, king Huy ton I. of Armenia, who, 
having lieen present at the court of the great Khan Mango 
Khan, hail some opportunity of collecting geographical facts. 
The reports of the Venetian monk Odcrico di Porteuau (1317) 
are equally wortidess, arid the travels of the English knight 
John MamJcville (135S) are full of extravagances. Later, in 
the fifteenth century, we find some belter information, especially 
through the Spanish ambassador Gonzalez Clavijo, who was 
sent in 1406 to the court of the famous Timur at Samar caod ; 
and from the German adventurer John Schildberger, who 


served in tlie armies of Bajaset, the Turkish emperor, of Timur, 
and Shah Rokh, from 1400 till 1427: and especially the 
Venetian, Josaphat Barbara, who travelled (1460— -1-171) in 
the countries east of the Mediterranean Sea, and carefully col- 
lected many remarkable facts. But all these travellers, though 
they brought back to Europe some useful information, added 
little or nothing to our knowledge of those parts which hud 
previously not been known at all, or only very imperfectly. 
This, however, was effected in a very eminent degree by the 
discoveries of tiie Portuguese soon after they had found their 
way to India round the Cape of Good Hope. 

111. Pi ogress of (i+xkfrapliicnJ iiNou'/nltja of .4 sitr nfiet the 
Curutomn’tfjutmrt of Afnr*i ,-~ x Tlie part* of Asiu which had 
been visited by tbe (becks were so far known, as to their 
boundaries, extent, ami principal fwifmes, that they could be 
hud down with tolerable exactness. This will be evident to 
any person who examine* Ptolemy’s map of the extensive 
region included between the Mediterranean, the Caucasus, 
the (uisptjui Sea, the Delur Tugli, and the river ludu*, though 
it is also clear that the vague information which this geo- 
grapher had obtained l exacting India betrayed him into very 
great errors as to tliut country. The information acquired by 
the tra\ idler* of the middle ages wus much less exact. Nona 
of them had determined the astronomical position of uuy place ; 
but as they, and tvjiechiUy Marco Polo, had noticed the im- 
mense extent of the countries which they had traversed, a very 
erroneous idea was formed of their true position on the globe. 
Thu* we find tliut the Gcrmuu astronomer and geographer, 
Martin llehaim, who, iu I4N1 and 14 S5, ncconqiaiiied the 
Portuguese navigator, Diogo Cam, iu hi* voyage of discovery 
along the coasts of Guinea, and in 1492, made a terrestrial 
globe, iu his native place, Nuruherg, has placed the Zi)>uiigu 
of Msurco Polo, or the present Japan, at no great di*1anee to the 
west of the islands of < *upe \ erde. A few years were suflicieut 
to remove this error. But even later geographers, as Sim. 
Grynnuia, Sdiastjun Monster, and other*, in their 1 Typn* Cos- 
inographicns Universal is,’ i. e. in their map* of the old and 
new woild, draw n up in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, laid down the same country at a short distance to the 
west of the Terra di ('iibaaiid Parias, in America, which had 
been discovered a few year* before. It w u* only by the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese sultsequent to the cireumunvigation 
of the Cape of Good Hope, that these error* were corrected, and 
the true position and extent of these parts of eastern Asia wore 
ascertained. 

Ju Td’JH Vasco de Gama arrived at Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar, and the Portuguese pushed their discoveries ill these 
sejw with such activity and zeal that, iu the coins** of less 
than half a century, they had explored them as Ihr as Japan* 
Their first efforts to establish a commerce were directed to 
the coast of Malabar; and a* the Arabs or Moors, who then 
carried on a very active trade with these countries, tried every 
WiMtuft to exclude them from these parts, and to embroil them 
with the numerous sovereigns among whom thi* coast was 
divided, they were soon obliged to have recourse to arms, and 
to enter into alliance with some of the native ] towers. Iu a 
few year* they had acquired a complete knowledge of the 
whole coast from Cap*; Comorin to tlie Bay of Cambay, and 
its rich emporiums, Kurut and Brour.lt ; and, us rally as 1309, 
they made several settlements on the southern coast of Guzrrofc 
as far as Din, which then hail a considerable commerce with 
Persia aud Arabia, and they erected on this coast some 
fortresses. The following year Alfonso Albuquerque took 
from the Mohammedan monarch of Deccan tin* famous town 
of Goa, which soon liecame the centre of all tlie Portuguese 
dominions in India, and the seat of Uic viceroy and colonial 
government. Tin? Portuguese now made advantageous treaties 
with the petty sovereigns along the whole coast of Malabar, 
But lwfore this time the neighUiurtug island of Oylou had 
been discovered by Almeida in 1500, which was at that time 
a place of die greatest commercial importance. Ceylon was 
then a station for the Arabian vessels wliicb went to the Spice 
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Islands for t)ie spices, which, together with the cinnamon that 
grows iu Ceylon, they exported to the harliours in the Persian 
ami Arahian Gulfs ; from whence these commodities were for- 
warded to Koiofje. In 1517 the Portuguese erected the 
fortress of Colombo, in Ceylon, and began to exercise a do- 
minion out its petty kings. To secure tlic monopoly of 
India tiny tried to exclude Arabian vessels from the Indian 
sen, and they succeeded in this attempt partly by the conquest 
of Ormuz at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, ami by their 
superior naval force. 

While the Portuguese wctc struggling to obtain the com- 
merce of the Red Sea, they also extended their discoveries 
and conquests farther to the east. Tire town of Malacca soon 
uttructed their attention. Malacca was then what Singapore 
at present begins to he, the resort of all the nations of eastern 
Asia and the Island*; its harbour was continually visited by 
vessels from Malabar, llengal, Siam, China, tile Philippine 
Islands, the Moluccas, and the .Snnda Islands. Albuquerque 
took it iu 1511, and the discoveries and the navigation of the 
Portuguese weie speedily extended iri all directions. Now, 
for the first, time, the Portuguese entered the Gulf of Bengal, 
and became acquainted with the counts and harbours of C \m»- 
niuudel, Orissa, and Hmgitl. John de Silveira iu 151 H visited 
the town of Chittagong, from which the finest cotton manu- 
factures, and also silk, ginger, indigo, and sugar weie ex- 
ported. Tlu* coasts of the peninsula beyond the Ganges were 
likewise explored, and some knowledge was obtained of the 
kingdoms of Arucnn, Pegu, Ava, Siam, Uamhuja, and Cochin 
Chinn, lint the Portuguese directed their attention chiefly 
to the islands. From Sumatra, which was divided into up- 
wards of twenty kingdoms, they obtained gold, tin, pcpjicr, 
sandal wood, and camphor. They visited Java iu 151.'}, and 
Horneo iu 1533. The innumerable islands scattered over (lie 
Indian seas, which thus became known, led the Portuguese 
historian llanos to set them down as a separate gre.il division 
of the globe, which lie called by the significant name of Poly- 
nesia. The extreme hntimluiy of the Portuguese discoveries 
was the large island which they called New Guinea, on 
account of the lesembhuicr of the inhabitants, the Papuan, to 
the negroes of Guinea on the African coast. In this naviga- 
tion the Portuguese successively became acquainted with 
Celebes, Sulu, Magiiidaunn, Luzon or Manilla, mid the 
Moluccas or Spice Llands, and they even visited the l.iquejo, 
Liew-kiew, or lain Chou Islands, which are described as rich 
in gold, and (lie’ll \ esse Is me said to have visited the lutrUmr 
of Mulurra. 

In 15 1 (» the Portuguese navigator, Ferdinand Perez, reached 
the coast of China in the Gulf of Canton, hut the Portuguese 
were not permitted to enter the harbour and to trade there. 
The) were consequently obliged to routine their commercial 
iutercomse with this empire to a trade with the inhabitants of 
the island of Haitian, otherwise called Formosa, and the ad- 
jacent coast, till, in 1557, they found liteaiM to ingratiate 
themselves with the Chinese government liy being materially 
instrumental in the drstrm turn of a pirate, who for a long 
time had ravage* 1 the shores ami adjacent islands of southern 
China. * For this valuable assistance they obtained the 
island of Macao, where they soon made a settlement; arid 
as on the change of dynasty iu the seventeenth century they 
were so foituuute us to decline in favour of the party which in 
the end proved victorious against the then established govern- 
ment, the possession of Macao was confirmed to them. 

While (lie Portuguese weie still earning on their misting 
trade with China, one of their muigutors, Ant. de Mota, was 
cast by a storm in 1342 on the coast of Nipon, one uf the 
islands which compose the empire of Japan, the Xipongu of 
Marco Polo. The Portuguese were treated with great hos- 
pitality, and fur some time carried ou a very lucrative com- 
merce. Japan was the most eastern limit of their discoveries, 
which gave Europeans a knowledge of the real extent of Asia, 
and made them acquainted with a great purl of its coast. Hud 
* See a more Adi account of this mate « in * Olios, * p, 136, 


tlie Portuguese only been merchants, the advantages accruing 
from the commerce with such rich countries would probably 
have induced them to couceal their discoveries from the com- 
mercial nations of Europe ; hut they entered the Indian seas 
os conquerors also, and their historians (Barr os, Couto, EH. 
Uarbessa, the companion of Magalhaens, Faria y Sousa, and 
others) found in their heroic enterprises a subject for national 
exultation. 

The Portuguese had exhausted their strength in forming 
settlements both in the Old and New World. The spirit of 
the first conquerors no longer animated the nation, and the 
tyranny and intolerance of the Portuguese made them bated 
in their colonies. At the close of the sixteenth century Por- 
tugal fell under the yoke of Spain; and one result of the 
struggle of the Netherlands against the power of Philip II. 
was the gradual transfer of the Portuguese |K>ssess : ons in the 
East to the hands of the Hollanders, their successful rivals on 
the sea. The Portuguese were expelled from Japan (1630) 
and the Moluccas; they lost Malacca (Kill) arid Ceylon 
(1656), with their settlements on the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts; and they remained, at the conclusion of peace (1G63), 
only in the jxMsefl'don of Goa ami Din, which they have kept 
to the present day. The Hollanders, though they extendi d 
their settlements during the century that they possessed the 
dominion of the Indian seas, acted more on mercantile prin- 
ciples, and did not materially increase our geographical know- 
ledge of the countries in which they established themselves. 
They published, indeed, a few descriptions of some of their 
colonies, and of their natural productions, especially of the 
plants and shells (Humph ins, 4 Anihoini«clre Haritiitenkam- 
mer ;* Hhecde, ‘ Hortus Malahuricus Fr. Valentyu’s 4 Hescb- 
rcihungcii,’ ike ); hut these works were generally defective in 
geographical in format ion. 'Hie most important rotmmiuica- 
tion belonging to this period was furnished by the Gnm.ui 
naturalist, E. K ampler, who. iu the capacity of Dutch phy- 
sician, resided in Japan from ins 1 to 1002, and has given a 
good description of that country. 

During the long-protracted contest In-tween the Portuguese 
and Dutch in the seas of India, the most northern port of Asia 
which hail not been known either to the ancients or moderns, 
suddenly emerged from the obscurity ill which it had hitherto 
been involved. The sovereigns of Himia, who for more than 
two centuries had been dependent on the Tartarian princes of 
the family of Gheuuis-Khan, obtained the full sovereignty of 
their country in 1461, and in the following century they ex- 
tended their dominion, ami with it our geographical know- 
ledge, over tire countries drained by the Don, Volga, and LT.il, 
up to the Ural mountains, by the conquest of Kasau (1552 ) 
and Astrakhan (1553 ». In 1578 a chief or hetman of the 
Cusacks, Yenuak Tiiuofeyekf, who was in fear of punishment 
for having robbed some travellers, crossed the Ural range with 
a troop of his countrymen, ami entered Siberia. Tire discovery 
of Silierra, and its subjection to the Russian sway, were pursued 
with such vigour, tint in 1(114 the mouth of the Amur was 
reached, and iu 1(1 IS the hold hetman Deshuef, favoured by a 
mild season, circumnavigated tire most north-east currier of 
Asia, from the mouth of the Kowvrna round the north-east 
cape to the mouth of the Anadyr, and thus proved that Asia 
was actually squruted by an open sea from America. This 
fact, however, remained for a length of time problematical ; 
the Russian navigator Behring (1725 — 1728), as well as Cap- 
tain Cook (1778’, found their way impelled by enormous 
fields of ice. In 182«>— 18*1 the Russian captain W range 1 
again succeeded in eflecting this voyage. The discovery ami 
conquest of Siberia were completed by Peter the Great, who 
took possession of Knmtcliatka in 1696. 

Somewhat later, aud still more unexfiecteilly, Europeans 
obtained a com pi etc. geographical view of the immense empire 
of China, and of a considerable part of central Asia. This was 
not due to conquest, nor to the activity and industry of travel- 
lers. The Jesuits had tried to convert the inhabitants of 
Japan to Christianity, <uid they had met with more sueem 
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then* than in any other country of Asia. But a persecution 
breaking out against them and their proselytes, lrom political 
reasons, the friars were compelled to leave the country, and 
they directed their labours to China. Father Matteo Ricci, an 
Italian, a man of considerable attainments in astronomy and ma- 
thematics, soon acquired great a iiiflueuce at the court of Peking 
(about 1000). One of his successors in the mission, Father 
Schall, was appointed chief of the bureau of tfernunUj // /fairs, 
and lie maintained himself in this place even after a revolution 
had taken place (1611), and the dynasty of the Mantshu em- 
perors had ascended the throne. The Jesuits continued in 
favour to the middle of tiie hut century (1750). During this 
time some of them lud an opjmrtunity of traversing various 
parts of the Chinese empire, and the countries of central Asia. 
Thus Father Ben. Goes travelled (1607’) from India through 
Kushghai, Yarkand, and the desert of Gobi, to the great wall 
of China, and ascertained that Katai was northern China, and 
him m frulu the town of Peking, which till then had Urn con- 
sidered as different countries and towns. Other Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in insinuating themselves so far into the favour of the 
great cmjieror Kanglii, that some of them always accompanied 
him in his expeditions and trawls, or were sent on certain 
missions. By these, means they acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of rliinn and of the countries dependent on it, .is Mant- 
shuriu. Corea, and e\en of the great deseit called Gobi, as well 
os of the manners, character, and institutions of the inhabitants 
of those countries. The observations of the Jesuits were pub- 
lished. But the gieufc.t service which they tendered to geo- 
graphy was their map of China, which was made under the 
authority and at the expense of the ChineM* government, by 
tin* friar* Bouvet, Regis, and Jarfuux, between 1 70 S and 1718; 
nud after having been corn*! ted by the friais Felix d’Arocha, 
Kspuiha, Maller*teiu, and G.iubil, was published at Peking, by 
the authority of the em|»eror Kienlong, in 1760, in 101 sheets. 
The great inqierial geography, entitled Taythsrng y-tfmnmj-tchr t 
written by the ordri of the emperor Kienlong, may be c.ou- 
aidered as a commentary on this map. The second edition 
(1790) of this extensive work hum lieeii enlarged to books, 
and we are indebted for our knowledge of it to the industry of 
Home Cliiiicse scholars, especially Sir fie urge Staunton, Davis, 
Morrison, Abel Riumsnt, the Archimandrite Hyacinth, and 
Klaproth. Modern travellers, especially the Dutch (J. Nru- 
hof, 1755, and Van Braam, 1704). and flic Knglidi (laird 
Macartney, with Sir George Staunton and J. C. Iloitm-r, 1 
and Lord Amherst, with Ellis, Abel, amt Maxwell. 1^16), 
added something to the then existing stock of knowledge ; but 
the information which they have obtained extends only over a 
comparatively small extent of country. The voyage of Cap- 
tain Maxwell, however, has materially impioved our know- 
ledge of the roast of the bay of Petrheli, and the ]ieuiiisnla of 
Corea, a coast which previously had not l»een examined with 
any degree of accuracy. 

S\ bile the conquests of the Russians in Sitaria, and the 
ojieratioiis of the Chinese government, opened to us the northern 
and eastern countries of Asia, our progress in acquit ing a geo- 
graphical knowledge of the southern and western countries was 
com putatively slow. The fanatical policy of the Turks, who, 
at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
oentuiy, bad got jmsses-ion of them, shut up die roads through 
Asia Minor and the adjacent countries, which were only 
visited by a few pilgrims. Tin* policy of Persia, however, 
under the dynasty of the Sofides *' from 1501 — 1722), was much 
more favourable to KMro{x*an travellers, many of whom got 
access to every part of the country, and even to the court, aud 
collected very valuable information concerning the geography 
of Persia, the institutions, ami the cliaracter ami mat tiers of 
its inhabitants. Such information is contained in the travels 
of Pietro della Voile (Kill — 1626), Adam Olearius and Al- 
brecht von MandeUloh {1653 — 1030), John Thevenot (1652), 
John Baptist Tavernier (1065;, and especially in those of John 
Chardin, the court jeweller of the king of Persia and of Charles 
II. of England, who discovered tire ruins of Persepolis; and 


of Francis Bernier, the physician of the emperor Auritug-Zeh, 
who first gave some information on the valley of Cashmere. 
Gasparu Pal hi, a Venetian jeweller, made a journey to India 
(1570—1588), by the mute of Aleppo, B»r, the Euphrates as 
for as Felugia, and Bagdad. Rauwolf, in 1574, also descended 
tin* Euphrates from Bir. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century tlie suspicious 
policy of the Turks began gradually to relax; and the lint 
fruits of European seal to explore the countries subject to their 
•wav was the discovery of the ruins of Palmyra by Halifax in 
1691, and the travels of another Englishman, Henry Meundtell, 
to Jerusulem in 1697. They were soon followed by the natural- 
ist J. Piton de Touruefurt, who explored Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Persia (1701), 1.. Lucas the antiquarian, and The Dutch 
painter Guru, de Bruyn, who v isiteil Syria and Palestine; and, 
somewhut later, by Richard Pococke (1727), and Gurstcu 
Niebuhr (1766). In our times, these countries have been 
visited by Volney (1796), Section (1802—1817), Clarke, 
Turner, Buckingham, ami others. Arabia, which formerly 
had not at true ted the attention of European*, and was only 
known from the description of Abidfedn, was pretty well ex* 
plored in jumt of its extent by O. Niebuhr (1761—1767), and 
its geogrnphy, ethnography, and natural history have been 
ruusidriubly enriched in our times by Seet/en, Buickhardt 
and others. 

The geography of India, that country winch, since it first 
became known, bad always most excited tbe curiosity of the 
learned, and attracted the speculations of the inctcliant, wus 
longer involved in obscurity than almost any jiavl of Asia. Up 
to the middle of the last century the must* were very imper- 
fectly determined, and very little indeed was known of the 
interior of the country itself. A few travellers, an Thevenot, 
Tavernier, aud Bernier, hud given some information about a 
few distiicts and routes, but it was extremely scanty. Thu 
true geographical knowledge of these countries began in the 
Deraui with the wars of the East India Company and the 
French (about 17 10), and in Hindustan with the conquest of 
Bengal f 1757). From this lime its progress win exlieniely 
rapid. A great ji;irf of the valley of the (binges was soon 
explored and surveyed, and an aeeount of the remainder, anil 
of other districts of Hindustan, was obtained by the translation 
of the Ayiti-i’AKhuri, an historical and statistical account ol 
the Slogul empire, composed by A lad Fu/.l, under tin* orders 
of the cm pel or Akbur. The mililuiy ex; editions against 
Hvder Ali and his son Tippoo Saib, rajas of Mysore, gave lliut 
rxa'1 information about the southern pints of Deec.an which is 
always the effect of such opeiatious. In the w«ra with the 
Pindarries and with the Mahrattas ( 1801 — 1818), the northern 
districts of Deccan and the central region of Hindustan were 
explored in a similar manner. In the wars with the then 
French government, the colonies of the French and Dutch 
(Pondicherry, 1793, Ceylon, 1796, Java, 1811 ) fell into the 
hands of the English, and a full arc, ouiit of them, <*»|»eciully 
of the island of Java, then almost unknown, wo* published by 
the late Sir Stamford Rallies. The novelty of fh« scene* 
opened by these suercssive conquests indueed many scientific 
men and exact observers to explore these countries, and to them 
we are indebted for a nuiiilier of valuable works. I he most 
important are, Fori mV* * Memoirs on Malabar; Sir Francis 
Hamilton's (Buchanan**) ‘ Travels through M ysore j H. Hey no a 
ami M. Wilkes’s * llmirrhes on Deccan ;* Lechcnault's ‘Bo- 
tanical Excursions through Deccan* (1816); I^ird \al«n*ia*s 
‘ Travels' (1892— 1*06); Bishop Helier’s ‘ Travels’ (1821— 
1826); Malcolm's * Reseiuches on Malwu' (1820); Tod* 
‘ Rajasthan A. Humes'* ‘ To|K)Rra|)bi«i] Researches on 
Outch,* hr. ; nod Ins 1 Examination of the Indus and* the 
Penj-ab.' An account of the island of Ceyhm is found in the 
works of Perceval ( 1 796), and of J. Davy (1810— IWU) ; and 
Sumatra was described by Marsden. Many sej»rate memoirs, 
either inserted in the Transactions of die Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta and London, or published separately, have illustrated 
the geography, geology, natural bisiory, or antiquities of some 
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separate district or place* It may he truly said that India, 
which little more Iburi fifty years ago was lets known thaii 
almost any other country of equal extent, has since that time 
been so well explored by the industry of our countrymen, that 
there are few countries out of Europe on which we have better 
information. 

The extensive conquests of the English on the tanks of the 
Ganges and its tributaries involved them at last in political 
relations, and in a wur witli the trilies of mountaineers who 
inhabit the Himalaya range, especially with the Ghorkus in 
Nepaul ; and this Jed to the conquest, in 1816, of some of the 
elevated valleys of these gigantic mountains, which hitherto 
had remained entirely concealed from the admirers of nature. 
Their cxplorulion soon became the object of the concentrated 
zeal of some of our most scientific countrymen. The great 
height of their pinnacles was determined, and their character 
explored by Rajicr, Webb, Hodgson, Crawford, and others. 
Penetrating through these valleys, Moorcroft (1812) succeeded 
in entering the high tabic-laud of Tibet, where his progress was 
imjK*dcd by the jealous policy of the Chinese ; he afterwards 
reached Lch in Ladakh (1 820— 1625), and then passed through 
the valley of Cashmere, which, since the time of ih*mier, had 
only been visited by G. Forster (1783), Ilefore his time, 
Tibet had been visited hy Turner, who whs sent on a mission 
to the Teslmo Lama, the high priest of the II mid hints, and on 
his way truversed the valleys of Hootau. 

The )Hilitical relations, which the East India Company were 
obliged to enter into with the countries lying on both hanks of 
the Indus, gave rise to the embassy of Mounfstuart Klphinstune 
to the court of Calml (1800), hy whom the whole region known 
by the name of Afghanistan, which till then had remained 
utmost entirely unexplored, was at once ojicned to us. A 
similar effect. was produced hy Grunt's embassy to the court of 
Sind (1800). After that time, Christie ami Pottinger traversed 
lleluchistan, and those regions which anciently were known hy 
the name of Gcdrosia and Arinna, and had probably not been 
visited hy any Kimqicaii since the expedition of Alexander the 
Great : in these journeys they discovered the table-land of 
Kelat (1 H 10), and the roads which lead thence to Kerman and 
Herut. The journey of Humes from the Indus to the countries 
on the Oxus river made some important additions to our 
knowledge of these hitherto almost unknown regions ; and still 
more recently the visit of Licuteuunt Wood to the lake, tfrhich 
is the source of the Oxus, has confirmed Pliny’s account of 
that river rising in a lake, amt furnished new evidence of the 
accuracy of Marco Polo's descriptions. 

Our knowledge of Persia has likewise received very im- 
]iortaut additions in modern times, especially from the industry 
of the English. This also has been a consequence of political 
relations. Sir John Malcolm, the author of the classical 
history of Persia, and Sir Harford Jones, were scut to the court 
of Teheran, which they prevailed upon to place the organiza- 
tion of the Persian army in their bunds, ami to permit them to 
examine the Persian provinces with reference to their ca lia- 
bilities for defence. The result of these geographical researches 
was an improved map of Persia, and a list of routes through 
its provinces, published by Macdonald Kinneir in his 'Geo- 
graphical Memoir’ (1813), who, iu his travels (IS 13-14), 
examined also the roads leading through Kurdistan, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor. This information was greatly increased by 
J. Morier's travels, the labours of Ouseley in oriental geo- 
graphy and literature, by Ker Porter's and Rich's researches on 
Persian antiquities and architecture, and D. Fraser's travels, 
who in 1821 advanced to Mushed in Ktiomssan : Fraser first 
determined the height of the table-land of Iran, and corrected, 
by his observations, the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. 
The recent expedition to the Euphrates under the command of 
Colonel, Chessey lias made great additions to our knowledge 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and the countries adjoining the 
banks of these riven. Various iP* of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Armenia have also been recently explored, and many 
valuable communications respecting these countries have 


appeared in the Journal of the Geographical Society of 
London • 

Of India beyond the Ganges nothing was known at the close 
of the last century except the coasts and a few ports ; but the 
increasing power of the Humian empire soon produced political 
relations between it and the government of Calcutta, which in 
171)5 sent an ambassador, Col. Syines, to the court of Araara- 
pura, accompanied hy the naturalist Sir Francis Hamilton 
(lluchauaii), from whom we have the first authentic account 
of ttat country. The war with the Burmese, which took place 
in 1821-26, made us acquainted with the valley of the Jra- 
waddy, up to tta capital of the Burman empire ; and the 
ceded provinces (Arocun, Martaban, &c.), as well as the 
countries which were declared independent by the peace (Asam, 
Cashar, Miuiipore, Ac.), began soon to he explored. During 
the negotiations for peace, Crawford was sent to Amarapura; 
and he subsequently published an account of the Burman 
empire, by which lie cleared up the geography of the peninsula 
beyond the Gauges as much as he had previously doue hy 
his account of Shun and Cochin China. This work and 
his history of the Indian archipelago have considerably 
enlarged our views concerning the least-known portion of 
India. 

Next to the English the Russians have been most active in 
extending and completing our geographical knowledge of Asia. 
The establishment of mines in Da-uriaon the Amur, and in 
the Altai mountains between the Irtish and Oby, led to the 
publication of several interesting travels. The most valuable 
works on the geography of Siberia are l»v Messorschmidt ( 1720), 
l)r. Muller, I)e Lisle dc la Croyere, Gindin, father utid son, 
Falk, Pallas (1720), Georgi, Sivers (1701). and, in our times, 
Von I<edcbmir (1826), Dr. Meyer, Von Huugv, Hess, A. 
Ermaii, and Alexander von Humboldt (1829). The periodi- 
cal missions to the court of Peking have added some informa- 
tion concerning the table-land which extends between Siberia 
and China, esjjenally the travels of Timkowshi (1819-21) and 
those of Von Bunge (1830), who first ascertained the eleva- 
tion of the central table-land which he crossed in this journey. 

The conquests of the Russians in Asia have given uh u more 
complete knowledge of the Caucasus. Peter I. ordered a sur- 
vey of the Caspian Sea to ta made, which was executed by 
Simonnf. and thus the true extent and form of that immense 
lake were first known. In the war against Persia in 1721-23, 
the northern ridges of Mount Caucasus and the countries 
utered hy the Kur and Aras were explored ; and discoveries 
were pushed farther south in I860, when the province of Grusia 
fell under the sway of the Russians. The valleys of the Cau- 
casus were visited and explored l>y Guldenstudt, Heineggs, 
Voii Iliberstein, Klaproth (1807), Parrot, and M. von Engel- 
liurdt (1813), Kupfer, and M. Lens (lh29), who at last suc- 
ceeded in reaching the elevated pinnacle of the Elburz; Parrot 
md previously ascended the Ararat. 

The Russians have likewise penetrated into the countries east 
>f the Caspian Sea, and surrounding the lake of Aral, hy passing 
lirough the deserts inhabited by the Khirghit Karaks. This 
was chiefly effected by the missions and emlmssies of Nuzarof 
to Khokhand (1813), of Murawieffto Kliiwa( l8l9),of Meyen- 
dorf |iid Evemnann to Bokhara (1820), and of Von Berg, 
Lew chi ni, Ac., to the Lake of Aral. 

IV. General view of the extent and figure qf Asia.— Asia 
ies to the east of Europe and Africa. It is separated from 
Africa by seas, except at one place, where these two great divi- 
sions of the globe are joined by the narrow isthmus of Sues, 
lying between the Mediterranean and the northern extremity of 
he Red Sea. If is connected with Europe by extensive tracts 
under the meridian of the Ural, which mountain range, together 
ith the low and desert plains that extend along the lower course 
of tta Volga and tta northern extremity of tta Caspian Sea, 
might to be considered as the natural boundary between Europe 
and Asia. 

In the political changes, to which the nomadic tribes in the 
interior of Asia were frequently subject, some of them were 
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driven through that immense gate, which opens between the 
l.ral range ami the Caucasus, towards the eastern parts of 
Europe, countries richly endowed by nature with a soil fit for 
agriculture; and iu this way a continual migration was ef- 
fected. 

The area of Asia is more than five times that of Europe ; and 
it differs materially in figure from Kuropieand Africa. Africa 
is like a body without members, but Asia extends its limits in 
three directions, preserving at the same time a preponderant 
mass of body. Europe, on the contrary, which may be con- 
sidered us an appendage or continuation of Asia, exhibits a 
preponderance 'in its numerous limbs over the mass of the 
body. 

The great mass of Asia may be compared to a four-sided 
figure, whose four unequal angles are placed respectively on 
the isthmus of Suez, the innermost angle of the Gulf of Tonkin, 
Cape Shahifzkoi in Siberia, and on the peninsula adjacent to 
the Gulf of Cara, east of Nova Eetnblu. It consequently ex- 
tends to the south of the Tropic of Cancer, and in some paits 
it stretches north of the Arctic Circle. The northern side of 
this figure, lying within and parallel to the Polar Circle, is the 
shortest, extending only ulnnit 2700 miles; that near the 
Tropic, which is the longe»t, measures upward of .*1000 miles. 
Four-iiftlui of the whole urea of Asiu, or about fourteen miliums 
of square miles, arc comprehended in this figure; the whole of 
its surface amounts to about seventeen millions and a half of 
square mill's. 

Prom this extensive continental moss, which may lie con- 
sidered as the body of Asia, its nicmlwrs project ori the east, 
south, and west, in the form of pcuinsnlaii and headlands. 
The jsMiinsula of the TshuktshcJi juts out towards America 
(with an area of fi 4, 000 square miles); that of Kaiutchutka 
contains 30,000 square miles ; that of Corea is of equal extent ; 
the curved arc of the coasts of China forms a k ind of peninsula ; 
and three extensive peninsulas stretch out into the sons of India 
and Araliiu, — the pieumsuki beyond the Ganges occupying 
777,000 squurr miles, India within the Ganges comprehending 
upwards of a million of square miles, and Arabia alwut an 
equal extent : the three last, taken together, have an area 
nearly equal to Kunqie. The peninsula of Anatolia, or Asia 
Minor, like a bridge leading to Europe, has served to facilitate 
the passage of nations and of civilization. The northern coast 
alone, though much more indented than any part of the coast 
of Africa, does not exhibit peninsulas of great dimensions. 
These memliers, which may lie considered as detached from 
the main IkhIv of the continent, contain nearly three millions 
and a half of square miles. 

It may be observed that the extensive tract of land which 
occupies the centre of the continent, and is beyond the reach 
of any of the seas enclosing Asia, is far superior in extent to 
the members which surround it : this tract forms what may be 
culled Central Jma, ruid it has remained in a state of unchanged 
uniformity in manners and civilization, whilst its appendages, 
which lie round it, have undergone numerous revolutions, aad 
have made great progress in the arts of civilization. 

If we consider — and we think we ought to do so — the islands 
which lie urar a continent as its insulated memliers, no port of 
the globe equals the southern part of Asia in the luxuriant y of 
this formation. Here lies the groupi of the Sundas with its 
thousand islands and islets, the most extensive archipelago on 
the gli die, which forms ail easy pxissage to the continent of 
Australia, and to the Pacific Ocean and its numerous group* 
of islands. Thus Asia exhibits the gn&test contrasts on tlie 
surface of the glolie. Its interior presents to our view the most 
extensive, unintcmipitcd solid mass of land ; aud its southern 
extremity is more split into separate members, and varies more 
in rapid succession of land and sea, than any other part of die 
globe of equal extent. 

Asia, exhibiting such characteristics in its outline, is no less 
remarkable for the form of its surface, on which the climate, 
and consequently die vegetation and animal kingdom of its 
different parts must chiefly depend. Jn examining the ether 
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divisions of the, globe, we. flud diet Australia exhibits level and 
comparatively low countries without many high mountain* 
ranges, as far as we yet know. Africa is divided into two 
nearly equal parts, the southern of which forms an almost uni- 
form table-land, whilst the northern, with the exception of the 
Atlas region, may he considered as a lowland. Europie con- 
tains plains of small extent lying between dispersed mountaiu- 
group* and ridges ; but these plains are not confined to any 
particular pxirts. In America die highest land lies on one 
side, occupying its western coast from the extreme north to the 
south : it forms the most extensive system of mountain- chains 
on tin* glulx*, w hich enclose within their arms elevated plateaus, 
but of comparatively small extent. Asia exhibits different 
features. The whole mass of the interior continent rises to a 
considerable elevation 'above the sea, and this elevated muss, 
of which the high table-lands occupy by fur (he greatest extent, 
is not placed at one of the extremities of die whole mass, hut 
occupies its centre. 

Prom these table-lands, which occupy the centre of Asia, the 
surface descends in gradual and diversified terraces and slop** 
to the lowlands which surround them. The table-lands them- 
selves are traversed by numerous mountain-chains, ntul ore en- 
closed by high ranges; but though these mountains are among 
the highest and most extensive on the globe, they occupy, when 
compared with the table-lands, a comparatively small surface. 
Their influence on climate and organic nature cannot therefore 
be equal tu that which the table-lands themselves exercise, mid 
consequently their relation to these hitter is only *ul>ordiuute. 
This observation applies even to the colossal range of the 
Himalaya,* which forms the southern boundary of lire exten- 
sive systems of table-lands that occupiy central Asia. 

The tuhlc-lunds, in the interior of the continent, form two 
separate systems different both in extent and iu elevation : they 
are, as it were, two terraces, n higher and a lower one. The 
Eastern system of these table-lands comprehend* the pilutaau of 
Tibet and that of the great desert called Gobi, and the coun- 
tries lying .l»otwecn them; it rises from 4000 to Kt,000 feet, 
and in some pxirts still more, above the sea. The Western 
system, containing the pduteau of Iran (IVrsift), does not. gene- 
rally attain the height of lOOO feet. The lutter limy occupy 
an area of about 1,700,000 square miles; fin 1 foirner, which is 
more than thrice as huge in extent, contains about 7,000,000 
square miles, aud Itolli taken together moie than two-fifths of 
all Asia; the remainder of the continent is occupied piuilly by 
the terraces, by the interim! ion of which the table-lands sink 
gradual fy towards the lowlands, and jxirfly by the, lowlands 
themselves. The length of both systems of table-lauds taken 
together and measured from west fo east, fiom the Mack Sea 
and the Persian Gulf to the sea adjacent to the coasts of Corea, 
is upwurds of 3300 miles. Its breadth from south to north 
varies considerably ; it occupies jii its greatest extent on the 
cast, between its southern 1 m mud ary in the Chinese province of 
V hi man ami the northern in the country of the Mnntshu Tun- 
guw’N, from 1 c 00 to 2000 miles; hut on the west, between the 
coasts of Carmauia and Gedrosia in Ik’loochistaiqund the steep* 
slopies to the lowlunils of lluchari. 1 , the breadth is lest than 
700 miles. 

The •boundary of ibete plateau regions is marked by the 
mountain-range* of Taurus and Caucasus at the north-western 
extremity, and by Mount Elburz at its sIojmj towards the Cas- 
pian Sea ; it afterwards advances farther north in the Altai 
range in Siberia, and uu the north -eastern extremity it is 
bounded by the alpiine region of Da-uria. On the east the 
boundary is indicated by the mountain-ranges iti western 
China, which have no common name, hut extend from die 
western extremity of the Great Wall to the Snow Mountains 
(Siucte Slum) in Kuung-si and Yunnan northward, to die 
innermost angle of tlie Gulf of Tonkin. The southern Uiuudary 
is funned by die Himalaya range and its brunches, extending 
eastward and west wan^t the latter of which are known by the 
name of Hindu- Cotislt Thr Hindu-Kuh. Further to the west y 
where the plateau of Iran projects towards the south, the rtgion 
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of the table-land is scjwated from the Indian Sea by the 
mountain* of Reliichistari, and thence from tlie Gulf of Persia 
by the steep Persian mountain' range, which 'extends along the 
coast of the gulf, and bounds the valley of the Tigris on the 
east: it afterwards joins the chains of Taurus arid Annum*, 
where the Tigris and the Euphrates issue from tlie mountains. 
Here the boundary between the lowlands of Mesopotamia and 
the table-land is very distinctly marked ; und from this point 
the range proceeds westward, under the name of Mount Taurus, 
and tills, together with the table-land* enclosed between its 
arms, the greater part of the peninsula of Anatolia. 

Roth systems of table-lands are so connected, that, properly 
speaking, they form only one elevated and continuous pro- 
tulierance on the surface of the earth, but they decrease con- 
siderably in breadlli where they join one another ; and exactly 
at this point of junction numerous high mosses rise and form 
an extensive mountain-knot, where the rnnges of the Himalaya, 
Hindii'Kuh, Thsungliug, and Hclur-Tugh, meet one" another. 
Thus these tnhle-lauds are, at the same time, joined and se- 
{sirated in a very characteristic manner. 

From the extremity of these table-lands, especially on the 
south-east und north-east, south-west and north-west, there 
issue several separate mountain-chains, not connected with one 
another, hut which form more or less a part of the table-lands 
themselves. Owing to this peculiarity, the highland of 
Central Asia, a* far a* regards it* surface and its extremities, 
Appears no less indented anil cut into several divisions and 
mendierii than the whole continent of Asia in its shores and 
in its exterior figure. The valleys, which are produced by 
this indentation on the borders of the tuble- lands, oiler peculiar 
advantages for the progress of civilization. For, u* we have 
already observed, the highland of Asia does not sink on one 
side only, but on nil sides mid towards every point of the coin- 
I mias ; it also sinks towurds different oceans, which are sopuiutcd 
from the highland by extensive plains, varying greatly in mag- 
nitude and form. This circumstunec, added to the valleys 
formed by the indentations in the exterior margins of the high- 
lands, has given rise to numerous and most extensive river-sys- 
tems, which, descending through the intervening terraces, di- 
rect their winding course towards the north, south, west, und 
oust, and thus give to the distant internal countries of this con- 
tinent the advantage of an easy r.onmiuuirafion with the ocean. 

The Eastern Highland of Asia is divided from the Western, 
or, more accurately, the table-laud of western Tibet is divided 
from flint of eastern Iran, between the meridians of Ralkli and 
Cahul, by a tract of a peculiar nature. The Eastern Highland, 
living much larger in extent and of higher elevation, presents 
more rigid forms, aud has the figure of an irregular trapezium ; 
the Western has the form of a rectangle extending towards the 
north-west, und is in every respect of u milder character. The 
mountain-knot formed at the common junction of the several 
mountain-ranges, which the companions of Alexander called 
the Indian Caucusiui, and which now bears the name of Hiudu- 
Consh, is an extensive Alpine region, or rather a mountain- 
isthmus, extending between the lowlands of Ilucliaria und of 
India, and uniting both highlands. 

To this peculiarity of form in this part of Asia we must add 
another, namely, the parallelism observable in the direction of 
the mountain-ranges which form the southern border of the 
highlands, or, in other words, their southern slopes. They 
extend in a diagonal direction from E.S.E. to W.N.W. The 
Himalaya range, which forms the slope of the table- land of 
Tibet, and extend* from the Gulf of Tonkin to Cabulistan, a 
distance of nearly 2800 miles, is parallel to the Taurus range, 
which, bordering the table-land of Iran on the south, extends 
from the mouths of the Indus to the western extremity of the 
Taurus in Asia Minor, aud is nearly of equal length. 

This southern chain of the Taurus system is also parallel to 
the mountain range which bounds the Highland of Iran on the 
north, and which, considered as a continuation of the mountain- 
region of the Hindu-Coosh,. is traced to the Demavend and 
Ellmra near the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, and thence 


through Aserbijan and Armenia, though its surface exhibits 
great varieties in this part of its pure. It terminates with 
Olympus and the heights of Ida on the shores of the Darda- 
nelles, and present* towards the Black Sea rapid slopes. This 
northern chain of the Taurus system is nearly equal in length 
to the southern, extending upwards of 2300 miles. The Cau- 
casus itself, which extends about 080 miles mi the isthmus 
which separates the Caspian from the Black Sea. though it is 
some distance farther to the north, has nearly the same general 
direction. 

But this parallelism, so remarkable in the Western High- 
land, i* not ofwerved in the Eastern. Here too, indeed, some 
of the mountain- range* which traverse the table-lauds run in 
the direction of west and east; but this is not the case with the 
principal chains, the Kuen-lucn (33* 30' N. lat.), the Thian- 
slian (12° N. lat.), and the Altai mountains, farther to the 
north. In these mountain ranges a decided divergency is ob- 
servable. The distance between them widens as they proceed 
eastward till the most southern of their members, formed by 
the mountains of India lieyond the Ganges, terminates oil the 
peninsula of Malacca, opposite flic Surida islands ; and the 
most northern, the Baikal and Da-urian range, which traverses 
the countries on the Golf ofOkhotzk and the i>eniuuila of the 
Tshuktshe*, approaches the most northern shores of North 
America. 

This diversity in the form of the surface of Eastern and 
Western Asia ha* had corresponding effects on the civilization 
of the inhabitants. The divergency of the mountain-ranges in 
flic eastern region* placed the nations inhabiting them at greater 
distances, whilst the converge! icy in the centre ami in the 
western region produced a nearer approximation aud more easy 
communication. But, after all, the great features of its surface, 
which determine its cajNibilities of influencing organic, nature 
and the history of men, exhibit a marked direction east and 
west. 

To form a complete picture of the varieties in the surface of 
Asia, we must add to these mountain-range*, which extend in 
a diagonal direction, others which meet them nearly at right 
angle*. Such are the Bclur-Tagb, or llcl urn, which is as- 
cended in jiussing from the deep stcpjws of Buchan.! eastward 
to the high table-land of Turk ist an, uml the town* of Kashglmr 
and Yarkand ; and the Soli man range, on the eastern border 
of Iran, which must lie traversed in passing from the lowlands 
of India to the table-laud of Pera'in. These mountain-chains 
complete the characteristic features of the surface of Asia. 

We have remarked that the two great systems of high table- 
land are connected by an Alpine region which extends between 
the far advancing angles of two lowlands; that of India from 
the south, and thut of Bucharia from the north, which seen* to 
tend to moot one another, but are interrupted by the high sum- 
mits of the mountain-region. Such a juxta-position of all the 
great features which nature exhibits on the surface of the glolie, 
on such a colossal scale, and in so limited a space, makes this 
one of the most remarkable spots on the face of our planet. 
This maximum of the contrasts of natural feature*, placed in 
the centre of the emit inent, iv the priori pal characteristic which 
distinguishes Asia. By drawing a circle with a radius of a 
few hundred miles round this common centre, we comprehend 
in it the countries of Cashmere, Sogdiuna, and Cahulisfan, the 
ancient empire* of Ilactria, Delhi, and Samarcaiul, the cold 
table-lands of Tibet, of Khotan, and of Kashgbar, up to the 
ancient Seres aud faropamisadrc ; the most elevated snow- 
topped summits on the globe, the richest and most diversified 
Alpine regions and valleys, the sources of the greatest and, in an 
historical point of view, the most remarkable rivers of central 
Asia, the Penj-ah of the Indiana oti the south, the famous 
Mawar-al-nahr on the north, and the richest plains in these 
lowlands ; we have Persia on the west, India on the east, Bu- 
charia, Turkistan, ami Tibet, on the north. It is tlie centre of 
Asia fixed by nature $ one of tlie great physical influences 
which prompted man to progress aud to civilisation in the 
early ages of his history. How numerous and powerful must 
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be die inducements to change in a country where the climate* 
of the polar region come nearly in contact with those of tro- 
pical cotin trie* intermingled with the temperate soup ; and 
where this diversity of climate is found within a space hi 
limited, and yet diversified by hundreds of different slopes, 
terraces, and valleys, which, partly watered by rivers and tor- 
rents, and partly entirely without naming water, are placed 
near one another, but rise to very different levels above the 
•ea. What an influence must such a country exercise on or- 
ganic nature, and on the civilization and history of nmn ; and 
how powerful must this influence have been through all the 
generations that the human race has existed ! 

To these two great aud characteristic features, namely, the 
splitting of the south-eastern part of the continent into penin- 
sula* and innumerable islands, and the great contrasts exhibited 
in the form of the surface in the centre, we must add a third, 
which is peculiar to Western Asia. This characteristic feature 
is partly its external form, aud partly its geographical position 
in the centre of the ancient world. As Asia is here connected 
with Europe and Africa, the three great divisions of the globe 
are thus brought into contact, and the intercourse thus esta- 
blished between the different nations that inhabit them, is still 
more facilitated by the great maritime roads which nature has 
placed in this centre of the ancient world — the Gulfs of Arabia 
and Persia, the Caspian Sea, < lie Muck Sen, and the sea which 
extends between Egypt aud the peninsula of Asia Minor. This 
pirf of Asia is not characterized like the south-east by taing 
split into manifold divisions and members, by which the phe- 
nomena of nature are multiplied and diversified, and the inter- 
course of nations aud their progress in civilization facilitated; 
lior does it exhibit great contrasts in the form of its surface: 
but we find here, in the western regions of Asia, more than nt 
any other place, extensive countries surrounded and penetrated 
by considerable brandies of the sea — a characteristic which is 
rendered more important by occurring in a place where tin* 
east and tile west approach one another. 

Such are the great features which characterize the external 
form and the interior surface of Asia. We shall attempt to 
indicate the peculiar character of each of these great natural 
di\ isious. 

First of the Eastern Highland, or svstem of table-lands. 
The axis of its elevation, or its highest part, lies in a direction 
from south-west to north-east, and tagins tat ween Cashmere, 
Ikidakshan, and the Thsungliug, on one side, and the Kailas 
mountains, anil the saeicd lakes of ManasKurmvuru and H raw an- 
il rad in Tibet, on the other, east of the source* of the (binges; 
it extends to the snow-covered heights of Mount lu-sban, si- 
tuated nt the most northern bend of the lloangho river, and 
thence it traverses the Kbing-khan mountains east of the lake 
of Baikal, which form the southern and south-eastern border of 
the great desert of Gobi, to the most northern bend of the liver 
Amur, which seems tube caused by the north-eastern extremity 
of the axis. On this most elevated part of the Eastern Highland 
the talde-lamis of (ireal and Little Titat probably rise to the 
height of from 10,000 to 1 1,000 feet utavc the lewl of the sea 
(those of Little Tibet measured on the bmks of the t'pper 
SaUdni or Set ledge) ; and perhaps the elevation of llie desert 
of the Gobi, alxmt the lake of Khu-khu-nor, or Koko-nor, is 
not much less. Farther to the north-east, the great caravan - 
road, which traverse* the desert of Gobi between Kiarlita and 
Peking, the table-land* sink considerably, and attain only the 
height of from 3000 to 4000 feet. This axis of the higldund, 
which is inhabited by Titietan and Mongol Ritas, is not pa- 
rallel to the separate mountain -chain* which traverse the irre- 
gular trapezium of the highland from west to east, but cuts 
them in a diagonal direction. That part of the highland 
which is situated to the south-east of the axis seems to contain 
some very high table-lands ; but the greater |>art of it is pro v 
bably occupied by high mountain-ranges, which descend to- 
wards the adjacent low-countries with a rapid and steep de- 
clivity, and by themselves constitute the most extensive 
mountain-region of the globe. This Alpine region, however, 
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if wc except a small part of the Himalaya range, is almost 
entirely unknown to Europeans. 

To the north and north-west of the axis extends the greater 
of the two triangles which compose the trajiexitim of the East- 
ern Highland of Asia. It sinks gradually toward* the lakes 
of Baikal, Zaizang, and Aral, forming a series of terraces which 
continually exhibit less of the characteristic features of the 
table-lands, till they terminate with the steppe* round tint 
lake of Aral. These steppes, therefore, do not form a part of 
the highland, but of the low plains which surround the Toa- 
pion Sea and the lake of Aral. At preseut only the elevation 
of the large lakes which lie on the northern bonier* of tho 
lowest terraces, and in their most depressed cavities, has been 
determined with any degree of exactness. The lake of Zai- 
zang is upwards of 1(100 feet atave the level of tho sea, ac- 
cording to the measurement of Ledebour and Humboldt ; the 
lake of llaikul nearly 1$00 feet, according to Krmau; and 
Kiachta, the groat commercial town between Siberia and 
China, situated on a second and higher terrace, is 2530 feet 
above the sea, according to the barometrical measurement of 
Krman. During the latest Russian mission to China, a series 
of heights was ascertained across the Gobi by Bunge and Dr. 
Fuss, from Kiachta to Peking; and it was found, that the 
pass leading over the mountain-chain of the Dshir-gaUuitii, 
lying south of the Chinese provincial capital Urgft, ami on tha 
south of the river Tola, is only 5003 feet above the sea; and 
that on the southern border of the Gobi, not fiir north of Peking, 
the highest mountain-passes which me crossed by flic great 
Chinese wall are only 5525 feet above the sea-level. 

Between l<rgu and the great wall extends the desert called 
the Gobi. It is not a level pluin, but sink* towards the middle, 
where it in about '1000 and in sonic places only 2000 feet above 
the sea, and forms it lung extended flat valley, lying from west 
to east. The lowest part of this valley is occupied by the 
projH-r Gobi, culled also Klmmo (t. e„ sea of sand) ; its surface 
is covered with «.uid, and abounds in salt. Iii all its extent it 
displays the traces and phenomena of having once lieen covered 
by the sen, and among the Mongols a notion still exists that it 
dill again he filled with water. 

Further to the west, towards the Gobi of fhmii, railed Hun- 
hai, or the Dry Sea, the fable-land probably rises again, but still 
fail her In flic weM it appears to furrowed longitudinally 
from wed to east by a wide and extensive depression of the 
surface. We are induced to make such a conjecture by the 
course of the large river which traverses Kashghur and Yark- 
and, and m m ling eastward terminates in the lake Lop, which 
probably occupies the lowest putt of the valley. The culture* 
of cotton and tho vine in Chinese Turkistan, along the 
tract indicated, together with its numerous commercial towns 
(Kashghur, Yaikand, Aksu, Kutsc.he, Katashar, Tnrfan, Hutui), 
which are traversed by the ginat roud leading over Central 
Asia to China, render it very probably that tin's valley is not 
much elevated atave the level of the sea, and that tho countries 
in this direction oiler no grout obstacles to travelling. This 
valley i* bound by two high mountain-chain*, running west and 
cost, of which that to the north is rani'll the Thian-ftlmti 
(Bngdo Obla) range, and the southern the Ktieu-liui (Koul- 
kotni) mountains. These two extensive iimunlum-ranges may 
be called the, interior mountain-chains of the Eastern High- 
land of Asia : fl>e Altai mountains on the north, and tta 
Himalaya range on the south, constitute the exterior mountain* 
chain* of this elevated region. 

Between these four extensive mountain-system* lie the three 
wide plains which ocrujiy the central countries of Asia, and in 
which resjiertively are found the three large lakes of Balkosh, 
tap, awl Tengri. Ttiese three plains comprehend the three 
countries known under the names of Zungary, Tunguf, and 
Titat, and their general level probably rise* higher a* they 
advance from north to south. 

Tta mountain-chain* of the Eastern Highland of Asia are 
little known to us, if wc except a small jKirtion of the Altos 
mountains, and a part of the Himalaya range. Of the Altai 
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mountain*, only the most western ridge*, to the east of Semi* 
palatinsk, between the river* Irtish and Oby, have been ex- 
plored, and here only their northern slope*, which are known 
by the name of the Altai Ore Mountain* (or Erzgeburge), 
because they yield annually 70,000 mark* of silver arid 1900 
marks of gold : they rise near Kolywun to about 5100 feet 
al>ove the sea. Hut the higher snow-topped ranges called the 
Altai Rielki, in which excellent jasper and porphyry are found, 
and which extend farther to the east, near the lake of Telczkoh 
attain a height of 10,000 feet and upward*. Neither the 
woody mountains surrounding the lake of llaikal, nor the 
Da*urian range*, which contain rich veins of silver, have so 
great an elevation, though their height has not been ascertained 
by uctual measurement. They aie however remarkable for 
their form : their tops do not present craggy summits, but 
rather extensive and nearly level plains like the table-lands. 

The mountains in the interior of the highland are not 
known, except at a few spots, which have been traversed by 
travellers and caruvnns. Neither their height, direction, nor 
position is exactly ascertained. 

The Himalaya, or Himmaleh, Mountains extend along the 
north-eastern boundary of Hindustan, and constitute likewise 
the northern boundary of the valley of Asani. They are 
situated between 27° and 35° N. bit. and 73° and 98° E. long. 
The most western portion (lietweeu 73" and 8S ,# E. long.) lie* 
in a general direction from north-west to south-east, forming a 
slightly-curved line, so that the north-western extremity runs 
north-north-west, and the south-eastern nearly due exist. The 
eastern ( nation (between NS” and 9S° K. long.) runs west and 
cast. In the tlrst diiection the range extends more than 900 
miles, and in the lust about 000 ; its whole length is 1500 
miles. Its breudtli, as far ns it is known, varies between 80 
and 120 miles. The whole range may therefore occupy a sur- 
face of 150,000 stpiure miles and upwards. 

This extensive mountain range lies between two plains, a 
low uud level one, which is drained hy the Ganges and the 
Brahmapootra, and extends along its south-western and 
southern declivity, and the elevated uud partly hilly table- 
land of Tibet, which lies to the north-east and north of the 
range. The pluiu of the Gauges and Brahmapootra, at its 
ftoutheru extremity, is little elevated alwve the sea, and 
where it is farthest from the shore its elevation does not 
much exceed 1000 feet. The table-land of Tibet, as far os it 
is known, rises to the elevation of 10,000 feet and more. The 
Himalaya Mountains may therefore lie considered a* an ex* 
tensive slope, by which the elevated table-land of Tibet 
descends to the low plain of the Gungcs. Hut us in must 
case* where two plains of different elevations lie near one 
another, the descent hy which the higher sinks down to the 
level of the lower is (tartly occupied hy a mountain-range 
running along the border of the more elevated plain, so the 
Himalaya Mountains rise far above the level of the table- 
land of Tibet, ami where they are contiguous to it they con- 
stitute an uninterrupted runge, covered with mow in its whole 
extent, with the exception of a few mountain -pusses, which 
are partly free from show during the hottest mouths. They 
terminate on the plain of the Gauges, in a wall-1 ike range 
from 4000 to 5000 feet high, which however is frequently 
broken hy gaps through which the river* escape that carry 
off the water collected in the interior of the mountain-region. 
This interior tract hetweeu the two liorder-rauges varies con- 
•iderably in the form of its surface in different ) tarts. 

Tim most north-western extremity* of the Himalaya i* 
separated from the extensive mountain-region of Eastern 
PfedHAf which, from its highest mountain-range, has obtained 
tha name of Hiudu Cnosh, by tlie narrow valley of the Indus. 
This valley has not been visited by Europeans, and nothing is 
known of the course of the Indus through it, except that it is 
prolvably more than GO miles in length. We know, however, 
that a high snow-topped range protrudes into the most northern 
bend of the river, and skirts its liauks as far south as the neigh- 
bourhood of Attoek* This range, called the Gosseie Moun- 


tains, constitutes therefore the most north-western extremity of 
the Himalaya. 

The river Sutlej, an affluent of the Indus, originates on the 
table-land of Tibet, arid traverses the Himalaya lietweeu 31° 
and 32" N. lat. in its winding course from east to west. That 
portion of the mountains which lies between the valleys of 
the Indus and Sutlej forms towards the table-land of Tibet, so 
far as is known, one uninterrupted range ; its northern portion, 
which encloses the valley of Cashmire on the north-east, is 
called by the natives of that country Tibet Panjabi ; the 
southern, between the upper course of the Chiiuih and the 
Sechoo, bears the name of the Paralasa Mountains. At the 
point of junction of these two ranges (between 33® 30* and 
33° 40' N. lat.) are its highest summits, the Mer and Scr, 
which rise considerably above the snow-covered range, but 
their elevation lias not been determined. From this elevated 
range, the mountain-region spreads south-west about 80 miles, 
and is formed of several ranges parallel to the principal range, 
but at unequal distances from one another, so that the valleys 
which are enclosed by them are of different widths. Though 
the ranges themselves are not covered with snow in all their 
extent, they contain several summits which rise far uIhivc the 
snow -line. These ranges uie not continuous, hut seveial breaks 
of considerable extent occur between them. The valleys 
which lie between the ranges arc probably lietweeu 5000 uml 
7000 feet above the sea. The liest known is the valley of 
C'ushmire, which is nearly enclosed hy snow-covered moun- 
tains, on the north-east by the Tibet Panjabi range, and on 
the south-west by the Peer Panjabi Mountains. 

Twelve mountain-passes connect the valley of Cashmire 
with the adjucent countries, among which the four following 
lire the most frequented : — 1, the Kaudriball Poi.s over the 
Tibet Panjahl range (near 34*’ 20' N. lut.) to Leh nr f^ulak, 
on the table-land of Tibet; 2, the Sagum Pass, from Islam- 
abad in Cashmire to Kisltte war uml Jumiml on the China!); 
3, the Harraniullu Pass, traversing the Peer Panjahl range hy 
Canhoru to Pruuch ; and 4, the Uarramulla Pass, running 
along the course of the river Jhilurn to Moztiflcnibud and 
Attoek. The passes which traverse the Pnruhua Mountains 
are little known, except the Para laiha Pans, ivliich traverse* 
the mountains between 32° and 33 w N. lat., and leads from 
the valley of the Upper Chinuh to Leh. 

We know very little of the mineral wealth of this range, 
except that at its western extremity, where the ollsetf, of the 
Gosscie Mountains approach the Indus south of Attoek, ex- 
tensive layers of rock-salt occur, which are worked to a great 
extent. As to the other natural riches of this portion of the 
Himalaya, Cushmiie may (icihaps lx* considered as offering 
* lie most favourable specimen. The whole of this part of the 
range is now subject to Maharaja Huujit Sing, the raja of 
Lahore. 

We pass to the central purt of the Himalaya, or that which 
extends between the valley of the Sutlej and llootau (from 77 9 
to 8*> E. long.). Here the mountain region is about 100 miles 
across, and is not coiiqiiistHl of parallel ranges, but enormous 
mountain-masses protrude from the principal rouge nearly to 
the middle of the ntuuritain-region. These masses, winch are 
of greut extent und elevation, contain lietwecn them only a few 
transverse narrow valleys, which, when comjsired with the 
height und extent of the surrounding mountains, may appro- 
priately lie called ravines. Such protruding masses arc tire 
Moral-ka-knuda Mountains between the valley of the Sutlrj 
and the upper blanches of the Jumna, which exhibit numerous 
]>eaks rising to lietweeu 18,000 and 20,000 feet aliove the sea; lire 
Mondjri Mountains, with their extrusive snow-field, between 
the Sujiin, a tributary of the Jumna, and the lost mentioned 
river; the Uncha-ka-Dtinda Mountains between the Jumna 
and tire Bluighiratee, the principal branch of the Gauges. Far- 
ther east lie the mountain-masses of Jaunli and of the Panch- 
Kedar, which with their extensive snow-fields and numerous 
peaks, several of which rise to more tlian 20,000 feet, Gil up 
the country between (be* two pi iucipal branches of the Gan g es - 
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the Bbaghiratee and (lie Alakanmula. Between the last-men* 
tinned river aud the upper branches of the Kali and Gogra, the 
most southern elevated mass is called the Tri Sula Mountains. 
It is over- topped by several peaks rising to more tlian 20,000 
mud 21.000 feet, and contiguous to it on the north is tlie great 
mass of the Jawalitr, which in its most elevated summit rises to 
21,23S feet, and is surrounded by other peaks not much in- 
ferior in elevation. To the east of the up{>er branches of the 
Gogra River lies an extensive mountain -region, called Malle- 
bum, of which we hardly know anything else than that it is 
covered with very high mountains and partly with snow. It 
extends to the Dhawalughiri range, the highest mountain -mass 
in the whole region, which occupies the sjiace between 23° 30' 
aud 29° N. lat., and 33° aud 84° K. long., and is traversed by 
the Gandaki Ganga or Guu-duck. Its highest summit, called 
Ghosa Cotee, attains an elevation of 28,000 feet above the sea, 
and is the highest known land on the surface of the globe. 
Contiguous to the Dliawhalaghiri Mountains on the east is the 
great mass of the Dlmyabung Mountains, whose highest pin- 
nacle rises to 24,560 feet. These extensive masses till up the 
space between the Gandaki Ganga and the Hon Gaduki, and 
terminate north-west of Khatmandu on the banks of that river. 
The space between the Rori Gandaki and the Amu, an affluent 
of the Coosy, is mainly occupied by the Sulpoo range, which 
contains two summits exceeding 21,000 feet in height, and 
many others nearly as high. The elevation and extent of the 
mountains between the Arun river and the boundary of Huutan 
are imperfectly known. 

The enormous mountain-masses are separated from one 
another by long but very narrow valleys, which descend towards 
the south and south-west with rather steep slojies, es]jecially in 
their higher parts. During the summer these upper valleys are 
covered with a vigorous vegetation, anil are used by the inha- 
bitants of the lower valleys os pasture-ground ; but during the 
greater part of the year they are buried in snow, and-uniiiha- 
bited. Through these valleys lie the few roads hy which the 
plain of the Ganges communicates with the countries on the 
table-land of Tibet. The most northern of these mads follows 
the valley of Sutlej. At l*uari. where the great mountain- 
masses of the Moral-ka-kanda Mountains begin, the road is 
6160 feet above the sea-level; and ut Shipkcc, where it issues 
on the table-land 10,481 feet. North of the Moral -ka-kanda 
Mountains the principal range of the Himalaya licars the name 
of the Kailas range, and the Churting Ghaut leads over it from 
the valley of the Huspa to that of the Todang Ghod ; this [toss 
attains the height of 17,400 feet al*ove the sea. Out of the 
valley of the Hhaghiratee, or rather from that of its upper 
branches, the Jahueree river, the Gangtang Ghaut leads from 
Nilung to Chuprung, which is built on the banks of the upjicr 
Sutlej. It attains only the height of 10,150 feet, and is prac- 
ticable for horses. The Manah Ghaut leads from the Vishnu 
Ganga, one of the upper branches of the Alakauanda, to Chap- 
rung, and rises to 18,080 feet. The road from the valley of the 
J)ouli, an affluent of the Alakanauda, leads to l)umpo, on«the 
honks of the upper Sutlej over the Necaitee Gluuit, which rises 
to 16.620 feet. The Oola Dhoora Ghaut (30° 35' N. lat.) rises 
to 17,790 feet, and contains the road which connects the valley 
of the Gori, an affluent of the Kali, with Dumpo. This seems 
to be the most frequented of all the roads traversing the Hima- 
laya Mountains, os far as they are within the British dominions. 
Tlie Neo Dhoora Ghaut, whose elevation has not been deter- 
mined, is traversed by the rood which leads from the valley of 
the Douli, an affluent of tlie Gogra, to the sacred lakes of Rha- 
wan Brad and Manas Sarowar : it is only frequented by Hindu 
pilgrims. The Taklakot Ghaut, which attains an elevation of 
17,600 feet, is traversed by the rood which connects the upper 
valley of the Kali, an affluent of the Gogra, with Taklakot, a 
place built 16,760 feet above the sea, near the sources of the 
Gogra, and ort the table-land of Tibet. From Taklakot the 
rood runs through another mountain-pass to the sacred lakes. 
We have only a very imperfect knowledge of the passes by 
which a communication is maintained between Nepaul and 
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Tibet. From the Alpui* province of MolleWtn a long pass 
leads along the Gandaki Gunga over Masting, where it attains 
its summit- level, to the plaius extending along the river Sau- 
poo. The road by which tlie Chinese army in 1792 invaded 
Nepaul, begins on the side of Tilict at Kberu, attains its highest 
level at Siapi, and thence descends to Dhuyabuug, Noyak ote, 
and Khatmandu, It seems to oiler greater advantages than 
the otlier roads. Another road leads from Khatmandu along 
the Bbootya Coosy to Cuti, and thence over tlie 1-augur Voss 
to Tangri, on the table-land. Fartlier east a rood leads to 
Tibet along the river Coosy and its affluent the Arun, begin- 
ning at Yijayapoor and passing through Seksura and Maui* 
gtimlmU to tlie table-land. The most eastern of these passes is 
tlie Phakali Ghaut, which leads from Sikirn north-east to Taug- 
chini, and thence over the mountains to Tibet ; a part of this 
road runs through the territories of the raja of Bootiui. Nearly 
all these passes are too steep ami high for any beasts of burden, 
except sheep, which in the Himalaya mountains are used for 
the transport of merchandise. 

The high mountain-masses advance so far from the prin- 
cipal range into the interior of the mountain-region, as to 
occupy more tlian one-third of it, when they descend with a 
rapid declivity. The other two-thirds of it 'are of a very 
different character. The general elevation of this lower par* 
tiou may be between 4000 ami 5000 feet above tlie sea. 
Almorah, a capital of Kumuou, ou tlie river Kosila, and 
only 15 miles in a straight line from the lower edge of the 
mountain-region, is 5165 feet above the sea- level. Only tho 
valleys, which are drained hy the B hag h i rat w and Alaknn- 
aiida, tlie two principal branches of the Ganges, sink con- 
siderably below this level; Tiii, on the Bhughiratre, being 
2272 feet, and Sirecnuggur, on the Alakanauda, i860 tent 
above tlie sea. Though the surface of this portion of tho 
mountain-region is extremely uneven, and consists of con- 
tinual elevations mid slopes, with narrow spots of level ground 
l*tween them, the summits which rise above it are not nume- 
rous; they arc also considerably below the snow- line, os they 
generally do not rise alnive 8000 or 9000 feet. They arc 
either isolated, or united by lower ridges, above which they 
rise 1000 feet and more. Hut these ridges do not run parallel 
to the mountain-region, except towards its lower border. Thie 
description howeier does not apply to tlie tract between the 
tipper branches of the Jumna and the Sutlej river, which 2f 
much more mountainous. Here the mountain-ranges are 
higher, more , continuous, aud occupy a greater space, and 
several of the summits attain the snow-line. The Chur-Peak 
('30*' 50' N. lat., and 77* 30' K. long.), which is hardly 20 
miles from the lower edge of the mountain-region, it 12,160 
feet aUive the sea. Tlie difliciilty which the great unevenness 
of this tract presents to an easy communication between the 
inhabited places, explains the circumstance of there being in it 
a greut number of sovereigns whose dominion frequently ex- 
tends only over a few villages. Tlie rctnuiudbr of this lower 
portion of tlie Himalaya range contains more cultivable land 
than is generally found in inouufaiii-regioiis, and is also pretty 
well inhabited, though the villages are mostly very small. 

The mineral wealth of that portion which Iwlongs to the 
British, or is under their protection, is unkno#h ; but Nepaul 
contains, according to Sir Francis Hamilton, Hah mines of 
copper, iron, lead, and sulphur. Corundum is very common. 
In such a mountainous country the climate must of euuno 
vary extremely. We shall cootine ourselves on title point to 
observing that the snow -line rises much higher on the north- 
eastern tlian ou tlie south-western declivity : on tlie former it 
occurs at about 16,600 feet, and on the Utter at 12^500 feet 
above the sea-level. It follows that the vegetation also must 
be different at tlie same elevation on the two sides. 

The portion of the Himalaya between the Sutlej and Boofaa 
is 'portly immediately subject to the British, or under Jbeir 
protection, and partly subject to the independent raja of Ne- 
paul. Tlie British dominions comprehend the countries be- 
tween the Sutlej aud the Kali Gogra. About one-half of the 
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country between the Sutlej and Kali Gogra i« governed by 
rajas under British protection, and the other half constitutes 
the British province of Kumaon. The mountainous country 
along the banks of the Sutlej river is occupied by 32 petty 
rajas, among whom the raja of Irulur, who resides at Ramgur, 
and the raja of Kuhltir, who resides at Bulaspur, on the Sutlej, 
are the most powerful. But the territories of these rajas (lo not 
extend to the table-land of Tibet. The higher mountain- 
region is possessed by the raja of Bissahir, whose territories 
extend along both sides of the Sutlej river and beyond the 
Kailas Mountains, over a mountainous tract which ought to he 
considered as a part of the table-land of Tibet, and approach 
the town of Shipkee on the Sutlej. He resides in Uampur on 
the Sutlej. The raja of Sirmur governs the countries situated 
in the middle of the lower region West of the Jumna river. 
His residence is at Nahun, a town built not far from the edge 
of the mountains towards the pl&iu extending between the 
Gauges and Indus. The territories of these priuces occupy 
about half of the countries which ure under British protection; 
the other half belongs to the raja of Gurwal, whose territories 
stretch over the whole breadth of the Himalaya range, compre- 
hending all the countries drained by the Bhaghirattce, and by 
the tipper course of the Jumna and Supiii. He resides in the 
town of Tiri, on the lwuiks of the Bhaghirattee : hut the most 
important place is Dhcra, a large town not far from the lower 
edge of the mountain-region, in a low and worm valley. 
North of this place, on the mountains of Mnssuru-ke-kuiita, an 
establishment has lieeii made for Europeans who have lost their 
health in the sultry climate of the plains on the Ganges, at 
Lundur, 7000 feet above the sea-level (30® XV 30" N. lat.,and 
78” 4' E. long.). The British province of Kuinaou is annexed 
to the presidency of Allahabad ; its capital is Almorah. The 
countries within the Himalaya range, extending from the 
eastern banks of the Kali Gogra to the l annulary of Buofan, 
ore subject to the indqicudeut raja of Nepaul, with flu* excep- 
tion of a very sinull portion contiguous to Bootuu, which is 
possessed by the raja of Sikim, an ally of the British, who 
resides in the town of Sikim. Within his territory also a sana- 
tory is established for the presidency of Calcutta, at Dargiling, 
near the Teesta river, an affluent of die Ganges. Its mean tem- 
perature is about 30° lower than that of Calcutta. 

The eastern portion of line Himalaya range, extending from 
the western boundary of Bootau to the very sources of the 
Brahmapootra river, is almost entirely unknown. We are only 
acquainted with it as far as it is contiguous to the mad which 
leadsTront the 'plain of the Gauges through Tas*isudon, the 
capital of Bootau, to the table-land of Tibet. Farther east the 
range has never been visited hy Europeans. When seen from 
the k valley of Asam it does not appear to rise to the snow- 
line west of 92° E. long. ; hut probably the lower ranges 
which are visible cover much higher mountains which lie 
north of them. Between 92° and 98° E. long, however, exten- 
sive ranges are yisilde, which .rise above the snow-line, and 
they appear to attain a very great elevation near the sources of 
the BraumaiMHitni. 

The word Himalaya is a Sanscrit word, compounded of 
Aowa, “ cold, or frost, or snow,” and alaya y “ abode." (‘ Wil- 
son's Sanscrit IBct.’) The resemblance of die first part of the 
compound to the uame of Hminus (Balkan), to the Greek 
t'httma (^i 7pm), and the Latin is obvious. The Greek 

and Romun 'geographers were acquainted with this enormous 
mountain -range under die general name of Imaus or Emodus, 
though their limited geographical knowledge does not allow 
us to assume that their term Imaus comprehended so much us 
the word Himalaya. It was known to Pliny dtat the wont 
* Imaus signified, in the language of the natives, snowy" (vi. 
c. 17). 

The vegetation of the Himalaya Mountains is particularly 
interesting, whether we consider it in a special or iu a general 
point of view. 

These mountain* have their south-west or Indian base 
clothed with a deni* and almost impenetrable juogle^ which 


separates them fVom the plains of India. This belt diminishes 
yi breadth as we proceed northwards, .until it altogether dis- 
appears to the north of the Jumna, where, in the country of 
flic Sikhs, [cultivation is carried on close to the foot of the 
mountains. From the proximity of water to die surface of the 
soil, this tract of country is usually called the Tarai, or Wet- 
land ; hut between the Ganges and Jumna rivers, Kliadir- 
lands. The moisture is maintained by die want of free eva- 
poration from the surface of the soil, and is increased by tlie 
great quantities of watery fluid transpired by the multitudi- 
nous leaves of this dense forest ; its disunion being prevented 
hy the want of free ventilation. With tiiis uniformity of 
moisture we have also greater equability of temperature than 
in the open plains ; for as less solar heat is absorbed fluring 
the day, so is radiation less free durjpg the night under this um- 
brageous covering, as is the cose in the open plains in cloudy 
weather. Accordingly we have the characteristics of tropical 
climate, and with it tropical or Indian vegetation, ^vhich there* 
fore extends much farther north along tiiis tropic-girt base, 
emphatically colled by Bishop Hcber the belt of death, than 
in the open plains, where great heats alternate with great 
cold, hi the south-east parts, os in Sillier, Chittagong, and 
Lower Asam, tire forests are composed of gigantic trees, with 
extensive climbers reaching to their tops, epiphytes covering 
their branches, and tatl grass concealing their trunks, as well 
os the elephants, which are found thereof the finest description* 
The trees are composed of Artocarpe®, Terebiiitliacea*, Ku- 
pliorbiace®, arboreous Jjcguminos® and M&lvace®, Combre- 
tace®, Ebeiiucefo, Auraiitiacerc, C'inc hot nice®, Gutti ferae, Ac. 
Ficus elastica, the Caoutchouc-tree of Silhet, occurs in great 
abundance and of gigantic, size, os well as the Theetsee, or 
Varnish-tree, of die Burmese (Meluiiurrlnwin&ituta of Dr. 
Wallich). Hiptage madahlota, Bauhinia corymlwsu, and 
Kobiniu mncropbylU, form the climbers, with species of 
Gitburtocarpus, Erythvina, Butea, Bomkix, Hibiscus, and 
Cocblospormum Gossypium, with large uud showy flowers. 
Here splendid tree-ferns are found, and numerous sciUmiueous 
plants, with the plantain and peppers. Great uniformity ex- 
tends along the whole uf this tract, as many of the species of 
southern purts are found in the northern as far as 30“, as the 
Dipterocarpem, Shorea robuata, Ebenucc®, Diospyros glutinU 
fern, Luurace®, Cinnamonium albiflorura, Pipcmce®, Piper 
lougiun ; a dwarfish Phumix, P. humilis, and a trailing Cala- 
mus, represent the Palms. 

In the tract of forest between the Gauges and Jumna are 
found mnuy species which occur also beyond the limit* of 
India, as Cassia elata, at the mouth of the irrawady, in the 
Birman empire, Marlea begouifolia in Java, anil Deeringia 
celosioides in New Holland. In the most northern parts 
Nerium odorum, or Oleander, is found along the tranks of 
rivulets, as it is on those of watercourses in the north of 
Afitcu. 

In this tropic-like forest die elephant reaches his most 
northern distribution on the banks of the Jumna, where a Pa- 
radoxurus is common : the rhinoceros does not extend beyond 
the eastern bank of the Ganges. Many tropical birds travel 
eveu farther north in die rainy season. A huge Python is found 
in die lower hills, os well as a Monitor of large size. Most of 
the insects also are those of hot and moist climates : Pupilio 
Parakckte, found by Dr. Horsficld in Jura, is also commou at 
the foot of the hills in 30° N. lat. 

The decrease of temperature being gradual as we ascend 
uumutuins, so is the disappearance of tropical forms iu the 
Himalayas ; and we continue for some time to meet with plants 
like Nyctonthes arbor iristis, which are common in the plaius 
of India. But ludiau trees and plumbs soon disappear. On 
reaching the region of Rhododendron arboreum and Quercut 
lanaa, at about 5000 feet, scarcely any but European forms 
ore visible. But as a few species of tropical genera travel into 
northern latitudes, so we find some such araopg die European- 
like vegetation met with at 6000 and 7000 feet of elevation, 
in 30° N. ku, as a few hmzek and tome Acauthacea*, with 
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specie* of Lormuthuo, oven on an oak. But annual* which re- 
quire only a few months to ^row and ripen their wed indicate , 
the temperature of the season, and not that of the year. Thus 
many tropical plants may be cultivated in the summer of 
European countries, and European plants and cultivation 
may be seen in tire plains of India ft om November to March, 
or in what i* the winter, os of mors northern latitudes. In the 
same way we may see annuals characteristic of Indian or tro- 
pical vegetation at a much higher elevation in the Himalayas ' 1 
in the summer months than appears compatible with the pre- 
valence of snow and great cold in winter. This anomaly pre- 
sents itself at much greater elevations than would be expected, 
or indeed possible, were it not that the whole of Use southern 
face of the Himalayas is uuder the influence of the tropical 
nutis, during which they are inundated like tlie plains, and at 
the same time enveloped in. clouds. The air, as it rises from 
the heated plains loaded with moisture, deposits it on reaching 
tli«* point of saturation in these mountains. Hence continual 
moisture is preserved, and also equable temperature ; for tlte 
cloudy covering prevents much absorption of heat during day, 
as it does radiation during night. The cooling besides of u 
ridge or a peak has but small iuflueuce nil tlte moss of the at- 
mosphere by which it is surrounded. Hence we observe but 
little change in die thermometer from night to morning, or from 
day to day, or week 1 o week, and the temperature does not 
vary 10° of Fulir. for three months, or from the middle of June 
to the end of Septemlier. During this season, therefore, we see 
many plants in luxuriant growth which could not exist here 
for even a single day if either the moisture was less or the cold 
greater, os Balsams, Begonias, some Melastoniaccre, numerous 
Cyrtaud races 1 ., tropical Ore hide®, and Scitaminea). The 
branches of the trees become covered with mosses and ferns, as 
well as epiphytes, such os Deudrohium alpestre and Cwlogyne 
precox : even Tbalictrum radiatuin and Arum viviparum are 
found on trees at this season of the year. A small bamboo 
even may lie seen at 9000 and 1 0,000 feet, us well us Uoscuca 
alpiua at. the former height, both having their roots protected 
by the earth and the covering of snow during winter. 

It is in those mouths that rice is cultivated in these moun- 
tains, as well us other tropical grains, together with a species of 
arutn, which is out* of the principal urtides of the chiefly ve- 
getable diet of the hill-jieople. 

The climate however of these mountains at about 7000 and 
K 00 O feet of elevation lifting temjierate, with greater uniformity 
however, and a less range of the thermometer, or from uhoul 
25° to *>0", supports a Europeau-likc vegetation. Instead however 
of all the Bjrcies being Indian, though of European form, many 
species are identical with those found in the plains of European 
countries. Of such there are several instances in the families of 
Cruciferous ami Labiate plants, also among the Composite and 
leguminous. Wc may mention os instances, Haunnciilus ar- 
vensia, common thyme, marjoram, and some oft he mints ; shep- 
herd's purse, Pmnella vulgaris, and the widely diffused Sumo- 
lus valerandi, though nowhere met with in the plains of lmlpi. 
This identity of iqiecies is not confuted to herbaceous plants, as 
we have the yew and the walnut, with tlte ivy and llubus fruti- 
cosus. The apricot and the pomegranate may he supposed to 
have been introduced, but die latter is undoubtedly wild, 
Pyrus baccata is a small Siberian tree, found also in these 
mountains. Several of die Caucasian genera are also met 
with ; and there is a great similarity between the vegetatiou of 
the Hindu Coaslt and tliat of the Himalayas iu genera, am. 
probably also in sjiecics. 

It is curious to find among the above many which have 
faidierto lieen thought the peculiar genera of China and Japai 
as Stauntonio, Abelia, Deutiia, Eurya, and Camellia. Tea 
itself lias now been found in Upper Asam, but probably es- 
caped from cultivated places ; even some of the same species 
occur in the Himalayas and these oouutcies; as-Cleyera och 
naeea, Hovenia dulcis, Kadsura and Lontccra Japonica, Hmit 
tujnia cordata, Ophiopoguu spicatus, Parduatljuf chincusis, 
Mad many others. Hence inferences went drawn that m any 


parts of these mountains were fitted fur the cultivation of the 
lea, long before it was known that it already was so in Mam* 
t is still more interesting to find here some North American 
genera and species ; as Triosleum, Ostnorrhtxa, and Phryma ; 
and even identical species, as O. brevistylis and P. leptostachy a, 
ith Desmodium nudiflorum, and a species of Panax closely 
illied to the Chinese P. Ginsengfend American P, quiuque- 
oliuni, wliich Dr. Wallich lias named P. pseudo-Gitiseng. 

Tlie vegetation of the upper hell consists of oaks, pines, 
snd firs of various kiudt, yews, birches, sycamores, pop- 
lars, with viburnums, roses, Ac. Here the climate bean 
some resemblance to that of polar regions iu the same season, 
tlie peaks are covered with auow for niue mouths in the 
year, which ouly melts when tlie sun has great power, 
ami tlie light is bright >4 the ratified atmosphere of these 
elevated, . regions. Junipers, dwarf-willows, and Rhoduden- 

Irous, with Andromeda fastigiata, closely allied to the 
Siberian A^tetragona. reach tlie highest limits. Along with 
the showy Primulas may be seen pluuts which are very 
ular to those of Arctic regions, as Ranunculus polype talus 
to the Siberian R. glacialis of Fischer ; a species of saxifrage, 
S. utenophylla, hardly to be distinguished from S. stolinifero, 
brought from Melville Island. This similarity in form to 
the plants of very distant regions is not however confined 
to genera containing numerous species, but is observable in 
iithers where two or three only constitute the genus, and of 
which one is found iu these mountains ; os of Sieversia which 
occurs also iu Melville Island and Kamtchatka, and Dali- 
harda jn North America anil tlie Straits of Magalhaeu^ 
where many of the same genera ore found as on these lofty 
peaks. The genera Oxyria, Gymtiaudra, Wul fen ia, Diofam* 
tius, Corioria, and Staph y lea, afford other instances, though 
time are found at a lower elevation. Ourisia is found in 
these mountains as well ys in Van Diemeu's Land and the 
Straits of Mogulluunis. 

The snowy passes exhibit many of tlie phenomena cha- 
racterising these lofty peaks. The resemblance in fonn, how- 
ever, is not confined to the vegetable kingdom. Tlie Hima- 
layan fox can scarcely be distinguished from the European 
species. Many birds are identical in «]N;cies with those found 
in Europe : the woodcock may be adduced as nu instauoe. 
Many insects also do not differ from those found in Europe. 
At still greater elevations the Alpine hare, or Lagranys, i# 
found, which hardly differs from tlie Silntrian Pika. A jay 
(Gorrula bisjieculuris) is of an American form, as is the germs 
Paussus among insects, which, until brought from the Hima- 
layas by Mr. Downes, was thought to be confined entirely to 
North America. . 

In crossing the snowy mountains by tlie posses, which at* 
flanked by snowy peaks usually 3000 or 4000 feet more 
elevated, and which prevent the passage across of tlie air 
loaded with moisture, we have a very different set of pheno- 
mena presented. The district of Kunawur may be considered 
u portion of Tartary, or Tibet, instead of Indio, tliough some 
Indian forms still show themselves in the boil of tlie Sutlej, in 
Lower Kunawur. The climate is extremely dry, and evapo- 
ration very rapid. Very little rain fell* at any time. The 
country is covered with snow from tlie end of October until 
April, but to layer is never very thick, from the great dryness 
of the climate* The cold is intense during winter, but the 
thermometer in July and August ranges from fift* to 58" in the 
morning, and rises even as high os * 0 * or even fifi 4 during the 
day, in village* elevated 10,000 feet. 4i When the snow it 
melted, these elevated tracts, surrounded and confined by 
towering mountains, absorb heat as readily during the presence 
of the sun, as they radiate it freely during his absence ; and 
becoming, like the surface of the earth at ordinary levels, the 
source whence the heat received from the sun is dittoed to 
surrounding objects, they cause to Hue of perpetual congela- 
tion (and consequently of vegetation) to rise higher and liigliar 
in proportion to toir own devotion- Peaks and pinnacles, on 
to contrary, projected ipt? to afar like promontories brio to 
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ocean, partake rather of the equability of the me ilia’ into which 
they intrude, than impress on them, like plains and table- 
lands, their own extremes of beat and cold/' (Hoyle, 
llliist., p. 39.)' 

Kunawur is everywhere intersected by elevated ridges which 
are crossed by pauses varying iu elevation from 12,000 to 
18,000 feet; on some of those to the eastward, even on the 
latter height, little snow is seen in summer, and that only in 
streaks. Vegetation extends to 10,000 or even 17,000 feet. 
Junipers are found at 14,500 feet, Rhododendron lepidotum 
below them, but above the birch, which is found at 14,000 
feet. Pines do not extend beyond 12,300 feet. The highest 
cultivation was seen by I)r. Gerard near 1 tabling, at j 13,600 
feet, consisting of hurley, buck wheat, and turnips. 

The Tartar province of Hungarung lies north of Kunawur, 
but separated by a lofty range which is crossed by a pass at 
an elevation of 14,800 feet, coinciding here with the limit of 
suow. The mountains have rounded outlines with gentle de- 
clivities. The country is destitute of trees, and presents 
everywhere a picture of arid barrenness. The villages are at 
elevations of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. Nako is at the latter 
height, on' the western face of lofty mountains,' yet there arc 
produced luxuriant crop# of wheat, barley, buckwheat, and 
turnips 700 feet higher, rising by steps on terraces, enclosed by 
hedges of gooseberry, harbary, und juniper. Coragona Ge- 
rordiana and versicolo extend to 13,000 feet, and are the plants 
called Tartarian Furze by travellers. Dr. Gerard also found 
this at a village at a height of 11,700 feet, where the barome- 
ter gave 11,900 feet, as the elevation of the highest field of 
cultivation. 

The fruit trees of the northern face of the Himalaya moun- 
tains consist of siiecies of Pynis and Persica, with the upricot, 
of which the fruit is dried, and the grape-vine, from which 
wine is manufactured. Thu families und genera of plants 
which prevail here are strikingly similar to those occurring in 
the Altai Mountains, as described by Ledebour in bis 1 Flora 
Altaica/ also in the south of Siberia and on the Caucus ns, os 
among them we not only find such genera as are common to 
these countries and other parts of the world, hut several which 
are remarkable and peculiar, as well genera as secies. Among 
the latter we find Lithospernuin amplexicaule, Cuminum 
Cyminum, and Hyoscyamus niger (the last found both in 
Caucasus and in Europe) ; Hiebersteiuia odnra, iu Persia and 
on the Altai range ; Cram be cordifolia and Tauscheria dcser- 
toruin of the Caucasian Flora, the latter also found on the 
deserts of the Kirghis und the lumks of the Irtisch. Many 
others might be enumerated, but the above are sufficient us 
examples, and it is impossible within our limits to attempt a 
complete view of so extensive a subject. Notwithstanding the 
apparent barrenness of much of the couutry on the northern 
face of the Himalaya, nowhere are the flocks of cuttle more 
conspicuous far number and variety. The cold and dry 
atmosphere is particularly favourable to the shawl -goat. The 
•hoep ami goat are both used as beasts of burden, and the dog 
is of huge sixe, and, like the' others, furnished with fine wool 
under the upper slmggy hair. The Hhtiral (Asiatic Argali), 
the Yak (Bos grumiiens), the wild horse, the Yuckur, or wild 
am, and the Daiggtai, or Equits Hemionus of Pallas, are all 
found hem, and obtain nourishing food . from the grasses of 
European genera, and the leguminous Astragali and Cora- 
ganas. Among birds, Gyputttus barbatus and the chough, or 
red-legged crow, are common, with three species of pheasants, 
and the Ghukor, which is most frequently aeeu on the most 
barren hills. (Dr. Royle * 4 Illustrations of the Botany and 
other branches of the Natural History of the Himalayan Mourn 
tains/) 

The Highland of Eastern Asia is surrounded by extensive 
terraces, through which the great river-system descends to the 
low lands bantering on the ocean. 

On the mountain-ranges which bound the table-lands ou 
the north four gnat riven take Uteir rise ; the Irtish from the 
lake of Zaiaang joins the Oby and Tobol ; the Yenesei unites 


with the Angara, which issues from* the lake of PaikaT, and 
with the two Tunguskos; the Lena, with its great tributary 
the Witim ; and the fourth is the Amur. They run vespec- 
tively 2000, 2500, 2000, aud 1900 miles, measured along the 
course of the rivers. The Irtish, with its tributaries drains 
upwards of 1,300,000 square miles, tire Yenesei about 1,000, QpO, 
the Lena nearly 800,000, and the Amur about 850,000, — all 
taken together, a surface much more extensive than that of 
Europe, and the greatest part of which belongs to Siberia. . They 
abound in fish, and have plenty of water, so that two-thirds of 
their courses ore navigable; but the lower part is far more 
than six mouths of the year covered with ice. This causes in 
spring-time an excessive swelling of the waters in the upper 
branches and tributaries, by which their banks arc torn off, 
and great masses of rocks and earth carried down, and strewed 
over tiie fiat country along the lower course of the river. The 
navigation on the principal water-courses from south to north 
is, for this reason, very inconsiderable ; but it is much more 
important in their tributaries running east aud west, by means 
of which a water-communication is established through the 
greatest part of the countries between the Ural Mouuflnu* and 
Okhotsk. 

From the mountain-region, bordering on the highland of 
eastern Asia, two extensive terraces descend gradually towards 
the Pucific Ocean, besides a greut uumlier of smaller ones. 
The latter are watered by smaller rivers, but the two former 
give rise to the two greut river-systeuis of the Hoang-Ho and 
Kiang (Kincha-Kiang, Ta-kiang, or Yuntse- Liang), of which 
the farmer runs upwards of 2000. and the latter more than 
2900, if their great bends are taken into account. Kucii of 
them carries off the waters of a surface of above 700,000 square 
miles. The Chinese call them the sous of the ocean, a name 
proluihly derived from the tides ascending them upwards of 
400 miles, by which they are changed into sea* of fresh waiter, 
and rendered navigable to a gre.it distance from the sea. This 
greut advantage of the Chinese rivers, arises from their gro- 
graphicul position with respect to the Pacific Ocean, in which 
the tides rise to' the greatest height. The sources of these two 
rivers arc not very distunt from one another on the table-lands, 
but iu their middle course they are widely separated to the 
north and south by the ranges which farm the bottlers of the 
highland ; in the lowlands of China, howci er, they converge 
again, and their embouchures are only about a hundred miles 
distant from one another; hut before they fall into the sea, 
they ure connected by numerous canals. The tract between 
these rivers may therefore be considered as one immense dr ll a 9 
and the rivers themselves as a double river- system, formed on 
the most colossal scale, between which is situated the best 
cultivated country on the globe, central China, which to these 
rivers is indebted for its system of canals, aud its civilization. 

The rivers of southern Asia farm three distinct groups, of 
which those of India east of the Gauges are little kuowu : 
only their mouths and the lower parts of their course have 
lieen explored. These rivers, of which six or seven ruu a con- 
siderable distance, taken together, contain probably a greater 
volume of water than all the rivers of the northern half of 
Africa. Their course lies from north to south, or S.S.E., aud 
the valleys drained by them extend in a parallel direction 
betweeu the muiiiitaiu-rauges, which are as uniform as the 
valleys, aud wideu towards the Suuda Archipelago, in the 
shape of a fan. The rivers of Camboja, Siam, and Pegu, 
which are the largest, carry off a great volume of water, aud 
are navigable to a considerable distance from the sea; but tliey 
have not yet been explored, except the river of Pegu ur the 
Irawaddy, which, in the late war with the Burmese, was navi- 
gated by armed vessels, and ascended by the steam-boat Diana, 
up to the town of Ava, 446 miles from its mouth. It is said 
to be navigable for boats three hundred miles higher, to 
B'hamo. Its upper course was visited in 1827 by Wilcox 
and Burltou, who, setting out from Sadiya in Asam, traversed 
the Langtam mountains, and had a viewtif the river in 27* 3ff 
N, lot. only about fifty miles from its sources, which lie in 
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tlie an? w-covered mountain* farther .north. s At tbk.pb^ the raowntAta«iaita^ before they arrive i*t Hie low plains offfln- 
Jmvaddy ie ahoyt, eighty y^rds wide. On the mt$m rf dmten, Below the Pu^jmid (or Panctia aoib, #. t. the flee* 
D’ Anvils tbte river teems to be identical with the Zangboteu, Add jdvfr), which receives nil the waters of the Peig-ah, the 
or thw gnat war wf Tibet, which flows to the southof $1*4*; Indus, like the Nile, is not. enriched by any considerable tri- 
atid jome psesqgfe quoted by Klaproth hem Chinese author* bntiuy ; and its delta, which was once so famous for its civil- 
cdnflrm flte of ifc* French geographer If this is batten, it at present iu a neglected state, and hm partially 

tro^ibe iifjraddy fags a comae of uoorly 3000 miles* and its ' been changed into on uncultivated desert. Tbo whole course 

souses rVtjfr no great distance from thorn <* the Gauges. Bat of the Indus amounts to upwards of 1500 miles, ami it drains 
the information collected by Crawford in Ava, and by Wilcox a surface of more thou 400,000 square miles, 
iu At*. is not in favour of this hypothesis. Such are the ten or twelve extensive terraces of Baateru Asia, 

Tha. rivers of Indio, within the Gauges^ run in a direction which, differing in their forms and geographical position, and 
quite differed from tliat of the rivers beyond the Gouges, traversed by large river-system*, display a great diversity of 
which are parallel to one another. The Ganges and the Indus natural productions, and have given a diftyreut turn to the 
take a diverging cow**, and enter different parts of the sea; progress of civilisation among the nations which inhabit them, 
but their tributaries, especially the Jumna and the SuUedge, They an* partly divided from on* another and partly t\n> 
approoch one another, and facilitate the commercial inter- rounded by the lowlands. But Htase latter Are not flat level 
course of the nations which inhabit the bonks of the principal countries. Mountain-ridges and tablet land* -often rite in Hie 
streams. Tl»e advantages which result from these rivers flow- middle of them, though they do not attain such it height as 
ing into different gulfs ore still greater. The Gulf of Bengal those of Central Asia. Such a table-laud is found iu southern 

brings the inhabitants of the peninsula into communication China, where it constitutes the mountain-region of Yuu-nan, 

with the rations of Malay origin and with the Chinese, whilst Su-chuan, and Kttaug-si ; iu ludia bcyoml the Ganges, wham - . 
the Gulf w Malabar opens to them the coasts of Persia and it occupies Laos; aud on the peninsula within the Gauges* 
Arabia. It is principally through this directum of its rivers whore the table-land of Deccan is the most remark Able, and 

that India within the Ganges has enjoyed such opportunities at the same time the best known, of these subordinate high* 

of civilisation over India beyoud the Gauges. lands, 

Tlie river-system bf the Ganges and Brahmapootra extends This plateau of Deccan occupies with its elevated plains, 

about 1300 miles iu length, and drains A surface of nearly which, on an average, rise from 5000 to 4000 feet above the 

050,000 square miles. The Ganges rises in tlie Himalaya level of the sen, the greatest |*art of the triangular peninsula . 

mountains, in the most elevated regions of the globe, covered between the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. The mono- * 

with extensive masses of snow, from which* abundance of water tain-range, known by the name of the Ghauts, form* the West* 

coni inually descends, and is carried off by a dozen great, cm edge of the table-laud, aud descends rapidly to the narrow, 

rivers, many of which exceed tin- Rhine in volume and in rorky, and picturesque coast of Malabar, which is chorae- ■ 

length of course. These' rivers enter the D.lfa of Bengal, tensed by its numerous harlxmr*. Ou the northern side, 
which is twice as large as that of the Nile, and present* a most where the Ymdhyji Mountain* stand, it sinks in steep terrains 
extensive and intricate system of rivers und ciuials, for irriga- extending tlirough the provinces of Mulwa aud Buuiielkund, 
tion as well as for navigation. By its junction with (he till it terminates iu the flat plain of northern Hindustan. 
Brahmapootra, which descends through the valley of Aaam, Towards the cost its descent is formed by gentle slopes and 

the river-system of the Ganges becomes double, aud not unlike tcrruccs, as the course of all tlie rivers show*, which run uflj 

that of tlie great Chinese rivers. Tlie Gauges and the Braluna- from the high plains to the Hit und hrqul, but sultry oqd 

]K>otra descend from region* different in natural advantage*, of arid, coast of Coromandel, which, though surrounded by 

which only that adjacent to tlie Ganges has attaiued a high shoals and without harbours, has become tlie favourito pWc* 
degree of civilization. of European colonies* Tins table-land of Drccan is tot^ch 

The river-system of the Indus has the highest historical favoured by nature. It* insulated position Is quite 
interest, partly from containing the Pcnj-ab, the country of tho ent of the highland of Central Asur j it is placed , liyttyoen 
five riven, which descend from the eastern mountains, partly two seas and iu the conflict of the monsoons, and .ja&jgdjte 
from the Culiul, the only inqwrtunt river which joins it on the sea-breezes. Moreover, its surfuce being formed by ft 
west, and partly from its geographical position. Flowing of terraces, which lie Within the tropics, it eiqu^l alt fljp'.jgl* 
along the eastern edge of the tabic-laud of I run, with a general vantages of tropical countries, without partaking rf.iiesr disiul- 
course from north to South, it forms tlie true boundary between vantages. On the sultry coast the luxuriance of vegetation fa t 
Kutcni and Western Asia. India, that country which more displayed in the cocoa-palm, toe mango-tree, tig? cinnamon- 
than any other has attracted the admiration of the philosopher, laurel, and the pine -apple ; it thence jmsses through forests of 
the cupidity of the conqueror, and tlie speculations of tlie teak-trees to the ricc-fidd* ou the table- land of Mysore ; and 
merchant, is accessible from the west only by two roods, one still higher on the cool summits of the mountain* there an? 
of which, leading along the valley of the Cabal river, passes the fruit-trees and grato-Aeldibf Europe, flax-plantations, and 
through Attack on the Indus to the Penj-ab; the other, which' rich meadows. Among the three peninsula* wfth which Asia 
bus been less used, leads from Herat through CandahUr to terminates on the south, and which remind us of the threw 


Shickarpoor near the Indus. The track which leads from the 
table-laud of Iran through Cabal to the narrow terrace on 
which Pashawer is built^ and thence to Attack, is the higli- 
rood, along which tlie people of Asia for many generations 
descended In their pa s sa g e to India, but which never was 
ascended by the natives of that country. The sources of the 
Indus hate only been recently discovered (1819), as wall as 
those of its great tributary tbeSatsdrii (Stttledge); both of 
them rise on the high table-land of Tibet, the Indus on the 
slopes of the Kaftan Mountains, and tbs flatadm ittibe sacred 
lake of Man— sierras- Them rivets tberafero 4§ not erigin- 
ate, like the Ganger m Bra « southern slog** ef th*0im*l*y* 
range, but unite Mlbrn descent ate! the high tabk-hted 
itself? * tost which tin lately was net known. From thh 
cirmteafamee It fellows flrat tfacee rfcei# trareae the range id 
all (Us breadth, inmmm date fat fee 


peninsulas of Euro|w — Greece, Italy, aud Spain— on winch 
civilisation made such rapid progress, the peninsula of Deccan 
has certainly contributed most to the social improvement^ V’ 
mankind. The same* advantages are enjoyed by the adjaettyd^; 
island df Ceylon, which resembles the Deccan in the foVto - , 
Its surfoce, aud may be considered as an appendage fcr [Jl+'r 
The Highland of Western Asia, though much 
extent, fotro* tlnW second prhioipsJ feature to 
racier of tbfir continent. It is not only Tffljf * 

likewtos much more skin to St to Its tiatom ' ^ 

for both reasons more closely connected wHh It hi sn historical 
potot of view. The term of its sOrfr^e, lew eoloss&l an4 vx- 
asiveio its parts, more nearly ttsemblra that of Kumrw; and 


Hie same may 1*? said of tlie elratjite aiid people. 

The Highland of Western AaSt^ which is named flve Ingti 
(able-km! of Iran, to oppositiou to the deep plums which We 
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adjacent to it on the north-east, called Turan, bos the figure of 
a rectangular oblong, extending from the Upper Indus through 
all Western Asia, to the shores of the Grecian Archipelago. Its 
centre is occupied by Persia ; over its western parts extends 
the dominion of the Turks, and its eastern division contains 
Afghanistan, It U materially distinguished from the High- 
land of Eastern Asia by the surface being more generally cul- 
tivable, and exhibiting extensive tracts which actually are 
cultivated, or were so formerly. The latter circumstance is 
abundantly proved by the ruins of large towns which exist 
even in those districts which at prespnt are without cultivation ; 
as ori the north-east in Kliorusau, the ancient kingdom of Rac- 
tria, towards the south in Karmania and Penis, and even in the 
western districts, as in Kurdistan, which formed a part of ancient 
Media, This oliservut ion, however, is not applicable to the south- 
eastern comer of the Highland, comprehending the ancient 
provinces of Gedrosia and Arachosia, which at present forms a 
part of Bcluchistun, and attains its greatest elevation in the 
fable-lund ofKelut, which rises, according to one estimate, to 
7000 feet above the level of the sea. Its eastern and extremely 
rapid descent towards the valley of the river Indus, which is 
formed by steep rocks and feeds no rivers, is without cultiva- 
tion, and even without roods, except one, and only inhabited 
by savage tribes of Afghan origin, who lmvc no historical 
records. The road alluded to is that from Caudalmr, through 
Pislieen, Quetta, and Rough, to Sliickurpoor. (* Conully s 
Overland Journey to India.*) 

The northern edge of the Highland, which extends ulong 
the southern shores of the Caspian Hea and the plains of 
Bncharia, contains the Ifactrinn, Parthian, Hyrconian, and 
Caspian mountain-posses, which are narrow defiles, offering a 
passage for the armies of conquerors which descend from Iran 
to Turan. This country has, for many centuries, been the 
abode of warlike mountain tribes, whoso chiefs, by holding 
possession of the riKiimlahi-pasftra on the north, have extended 
their dominion over the extensive plains of the table-land. 
This was the policy of Nadir .Shah mnl of Fet'h Ali .Shah, 
who, sensible of this peculiar circumstance, fixed their resi- 
dence at Teheran, a town built near one of the passes, on the 
high table-land. The caravans, which travel eastward to India 
and Ruchuriu, and westward by Tauris (Tahreez) to Armenia 
and Asia Miuor, are obliged to pass ulong the southern side of 
this mountainous boundary-girdle, and near the openings of 
the fuwsrs. Along the great rood, which is invariably fixed to 
this tract by the nature of the surface on the northern hound- 
ary of the table-hind, there rose numerous great emporiums. 
Here we find the. towns of Cuhtil, Cuudahnr, lit rat , Meshed, 
Nishapoor, Teheran, Hai (the ancient Uhagiv), Cushiu, mid 
Tun r is. 

The southern border -of the table- 1 and of Iran is still more 
distinctly motived by nature. It is .separated from the low 
and narrow coast and the wide plains watered b\ the Tigris 
and Euphrates, by a broad mountain- tract, which, beginning 
at the mouth of tbc Indus, extends to the place where the 
riven of Mesopotamia, breaking through the rocky mosses of 
the high table-laud, cuter the low plains. This mountain- 
tract consists of from three to seven } Kind lei ridges, scjuirutcd 
by os many narrow longitudinal valleys, which sometimes 
extend many days* journey iu length. The ridges are com- 
posed of limestuue, and rise like terraces from the low coast, 
lleyond them extend the wide table-lands. There are ftw 
mountain-panes through this natural entrenchment of Persia, 
a country which may be considered as a fortress erected by 
nature for the defence of the nations which inhabit it. Among 
these narrow mountain-passes, which lead from the sultry low 
mat called the Gnrmsir (warm regiou) through the great 
staircase of mountulh terraces to the cool table-land in the 
interior called Sirhud, three roads have acquired some cele- 
brity. in history, which we shall notice more particularly under 
the names of the lknfmi, and it ft tern Mowtiam+noad. 

. The Eastern mountain-road begins at the harbour of Ben- 
der Abaasi or Gambroon, near the entrance of the Gulf of 


Persia, and leads northward to Kerman, the ancient Karmania, 
situated on the cool table-land, in a spot which abounds in 
springs, and is covered with fruit-trees, though surrounded by 
desert plains, in which it lies Bice an oasis in the midst of the 
Libyan Sahara. From Gambroon a road also lead# past Lor 
to Shims. (‘ Herbert's Travels,’ p. 124, &c.) 

The Middle mountain-road begins at the town of Afcou- 
thehr or Bushins on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and leads 
first over a lower ridge to Kasnm, near Shahpoor, the residence 
of the Saxsanid® (of king Sapor I., a.d. 240), which is situ- 
ated iu the first valley ; from this point it passes over a rocky 
mountain to Shims, once the residence of die Arabian caliphs, 
which is built in a wider and richer valley ; and then through 
winding mountain-roads and narrow ravines to die volley which 
coutains the rums of Penepolis. From these ruins the road, 
continuing in a northern direction, again traverses some narrow 
passes through high rocks, which are full of monuments of the 
early ages of Persia, till it issues out of the mountain-region, 
and enters the 'extensive table -land on which Ispahan, the re- 
sidence of the Sufi dynasty, is built. The residence-towns of 
these different dynasties have been built on the fields of Ixattle 
where signal victories were obtained, and are placed at the 
openings of the most difficult mountain-passes. The Arabs 
were obliged to pass through this difficult road on their way to 
Penepolis, and this has likewise been the route of modern tra- 
vellers who have entered the inland provinces of Persia from 
the Persian Gulf. The Macedonians, uuder Alexander, and 
offer them Timur, made their way from the hanks of the 
Karoou to Persepnlis up tlie valley of the Jerahi and by the 
jiass of Kalat-i-Sefid. 

The Western mountain-road, which lies to the north-west of 
the former, may lie called the Median, in opposition to the 
Persian, which passes through Peraepolis. Beginning at or 
near the modem Bagdad, it passes through the Media* Pylw of 
the mountain-range called Zagros, rims l»y Kennanslmw, 
Desittoou, and the remains of the temple at Ktingavur. and 
tcrminutcrtit Hamadun, the ancient Kchatana in Media. This 
road, like the preceding, contains many historical monuments, 
uml it crosses the upper course of the rivers which flow through 
the low lauds of Soriana. 

Thus a series of towns, the seats of ancient kings, and now 
the sites of historical monuments, beginning with Kerman, aud 
comprehending Pcrsepnlis, Panagudn* (or Parsagarda\ Ispa- 
han, and Ihimadan, and terminating at Tauris, lies along the 
internal slope of the mountain-ridges which border the table- 
land of Iran on the south, analogous to that scries which wc 
have observed along the northern girdle of the mountain-range. 
These towns mark the boundary which separates the region of 
the natural fastnesses, of the mountain-passes, of the battle- 
fields, of the postures, and of the cot miry adapted to the chase, 
which is formed by the mountain terraces, from the interior 
table-laud, which is more level and uniform in its aspect. The 
table laud itself is traversed by some ridges of hills, which 
extend iu a general direction east and west, and attain only a 
moderate height above the plain ; it it also furrowed by a 
few depressions, which are coveted with green meadows, or 
scanty pastures or steppes, and in a few places with sandy 
deserts, or a soil impregnated with salt. 

Fraser, on his mute through Persia from Abushehr to Te- 
heran, determined the elevation of many poiuts above the level 
of the sea, and his statements give a very instructive view of 
the continually changing surface of Iran. Abushehr is built 
on the shore of tlie sea in the sultry Gurmsir, and has a cli- 
mate favourable to the growth of palms. Kazrun, on (lie first 
mountain terrace, is 2772 feet ahqye the level of the sea. The 
highest point of the pass called Desbt-i-Arjwu, above Shiraz, 
rises to 7200 fret. The town of Shiraz itself, which is Trails 
on the second mountain terrace, is 4284 fret above the sea ; its 
climate is favourable to the vine: hut the palm does not 
succeed. The highest point of the pass over the third moun- 
tain-ridge above PersepoBif rises/to 6866 feet. Ispahan, lying 
in the plain which forma the third terrace, is 4146 fret above 



tbs aw; ‘ From ibis level the mountaui-poire* lying farther 
north infer Kohrood rise nearly 2000 feet Higher. Towards 
Koora we find the greatest depression in the table-land : here 
die iurfaeesiriks to 2046 feet If rises again in the phrih on 
whichTeheran rebuilt, which hdi an elevation of 3780 feetl 
The mountain-pass Which leads to the Caspian Sea past KisHlac 
rises to 4072 feet; and the entrance of the Hyrcanian pass at 
Sbarood to 3414. The Demiwend, the highest mountain-peak 
in this country, attains an elevation of about 1 4,700 feet j but 
most of the adjacent summits do not rise above 7000. (• Lon- 
don Geog. Journal,’ wiii. p. 111.) The northern slope of this 
range towards the Caspian Sea is extremely steep. 

Hie meet remarkable feature in the surface of Persia is the 
absence of any considerable river, though Ibis country occupies 
a space at least equal to that of all Germany. Tius does not 
arise from a want of spring water, which is (bund at no great 
depth under the surface almost evetywliere, and renders this 
country cultivable in most districts ; hut it is Jawing to the 
want of extensive vtflleys traversed by running waters. This 
want has deprived it of an extensive river-system, and conse- 
quently of the most powerful Jtneans provided by nature for a 
continual progress in civilisation. To this circumstance it 
must lie attributed that {lie nations of Iran never got entirely 
rid of the character peculiar to a pastoral life, though from 
time to time they have exhibited a considerable degree of 
mental culture. 

At the western extremity of Tran, Iretween the innermost 
corners of the Gulf of Persia and of the Caspian Sc.i, about 
the fiftieth meridian, the table-land narrows to nearly lmlf its 
former extent, but it increases in elevation. To tlie east of 
this line extensive plains form the prevalent characteristic, but 
to the west mountain-masses rise Higher and higher. Here 
lregins the alpine region of Persia with Kurdistan, here arc the 
lakes of Urmia and Van, and the sources of the rivers Zab, 
Tigris, Aros, and Euphrates. The table-land is replaced by , 
mountains, which rise to an enormous height, and Tjv elevated | 
valleys between them. Such is Axerbijan, the fire-region, the 
native country of Zoroaster. On the north-west both the 
mountain-ranges and the table-lands are again united in the 
compact mountain-region and high table-loud of Armenia, of 
which Axerbijan forms only a lower terrace. The countries 
of Asia which extend west of Armenia resemble in their 
structure Europe rather fliaii Eastern Asia. The surface no 
longer presents such compact mosses, which rise to a consider- 
able elevation, and extend over a great space ; it offers to the 
view more separated aud distinct masses, which form as it 
were individual limits. We may distinguish four different 
divisions of this kind. 

The first is the elevated and mountainous table-land of 
Armenia, which extends in the form of a triangle between the 
angles of three seas, the Caspiau, Illack Sea, and the Gulf of 
Alexondrotta. Tlie plain on which the town of finerum is 
built is about 7000 feet above the level of tlie sea, and the 
highest summits of the Ararat, which overtop tlie plains,* 
attain tlie height of 17,200 English feet. 

Tlie second great division is formed by tlie Caucasus, which 
is united to Armenia by ridges of moderate hejgltt, in part 
covering the Caucasian isthmus. This high mountain-region 
is characterised by its isolated position and its entire inde- 
pendence of the table-lands of Asia, as well as by its 
double descent to the north and south, which renders it much 
move tike the mountain-regions of Europe than those of Upper 
Asia. It may be compared with the alpine region of Switzer- 
land, And is distinguished like that count# by fts natural pro- 
ductions aud the character of its inhabitants, though the rivets 
which rise in iti mountains (Ktir, Pha% Kuban, Terek) can- 
not be compared with those Of Europe In length or In Im- 
portance. 

The third separate mail, which lies On the Wes te r n bard* of 
the Highland of Asia, 1* the peninsula of Anatolia, which, On 
three sides, ia surrounded by seas, and On the eartrejm&ed to 
Poona by the meutitaiii-eyeteni of die Taurus. The interior 


is occupied by a table-land, which, on an average, periuqtri 
rites tqf the height of about 2600 feet abdve the sea, and de- 
scends with steep slopes towards the north aud the south; 
Towards the west the descent is gentle, being formed by long 
fertile valleys traversed by abundant streams till It terminates 
on th£ shore* of the ABgean Sea in d coast fall of promontories 
and indentations, marking the termination of the ranges winch 
run from east to west in this peninsula. This ppniuanla is 
placed like a bridge far the passage of nations between Aria 
and Europe ; It may be compared with tlie Pyrenean penin- 
sula in many respects. 

Hie fourth region, which ir connected with tlie Highland 
of Western Asia, is formed b? the Syrian mountains, Which 
running towards tlie south contain Mount Libotms, and 
thence continue to the elevated cone of Mount Sinai, nn 
isolated monntain-mass, which it a rare occurrence in Asia. 

Western Asia, though indented: by gulfs and firms of the 
sea, Which make peninsulas and head-lands, Is not favourable 
to the formation of extensive river-systems, which only occur 
on the eastern side of Asia. Like Europe, it presents forms 
of Tern dimensions and more adapted to tlie dominion of man. 
Only one extensive river-system exists in this country, and 
this consists of two large rivers; a feature which Is peculiarly 
characteristic of Asia. Tins is tlie river-system of the Eu- 
phrates mid Tigris ; the north branch of the Euphrates Conies 
from near Krxerum, and the east branch from the western 
extremity of the table-land of Iran, where tire country rises 
to u complete mountain-system, with diverging ridges aud 
intervening elevated valleys. Tire Tigris rises on the south 
title of the high range, nloug the north side of which tlie eastern 
branch of the Euphrates flows. The Euphrates hut a winding 
course of near 1800 miles, measuring along its whole Hoe* 
When there rivers have ;msred through the Taurus, the Euph- 
rates north of Unmkala, mid tire Tigris above Mosul, they begin 
to converge mid to surround Mesopotamia, till they approach 
in the ancient Babylonia. Their waters traverse the fame delta, 
and enter thcPcrrian Gulf by one i hnnnrl. 

In the valley of the Nile civilisation descended along It* 
banks from one royal residence to another, from Meroti to 
Thebes, and theuce to Memphis and Sais. Hut in tire valley* 
of tlie double river* of Asia we meet with double royal resi- 
dences, double civilisation, ami double political systems, os 
Babylon and Niuive respectively on lire Euphrates and Tigris; 
Delhi nud HLassa, with Brahuiaiiism and Buddhism, on the 
river-system of the Gauges; and oil the double river-systems 
of China, the southern and tlie northern empire, Ma-cldn and 
Khnttti. In the progress of time, when civilisation descended 
tliete streams, and met at their conflux, or where they ap- 
proach near one another, tire different degrees of perfection 
which it hail attained, and tire different turn it had taken, 
must have produced, as tire nations came in contact with one 
another, a beneficial effect. Tire same observation applies to 
the fourth great system of double river*, the Sir and Giboti, 
on the banks of which, in the centre of Asia, tire same fact is 
repeated in the royal residences of Samarkand and Bokhara. 

The peninsula of Arabia projects from the highland Of 
Western Asia, ami may be considered os an entirely inde- 
pendent member. It is divided from the mountain-system of 
the Taurus by the lowland of Syria, which extends to tb# 
south-west of the Euphrates. On the south of this lowland 
the country again rises, and assumes cpiite a different da- 
meter. This constitutes the highland of Arabia, which, in (he 
form of a* trapezium, contains Hie table-land of Nejd, tire 
native country of tire Wahhabite*, a cohl country. Connected 
on the sou tli with fire elevated Yemen or Arabia Felix, which 
descends in terrace* towards two fens. Its descent towards 
the west is steep, and formed by parallel (apsttaSn-ridge*, with 
well-sheltered valleys between them, In which the towns of 
Mecca and Medina are situated* This part of fire country 
is better known than the sleep descent towards the south Ire- 
tween Aden and Hudromaut, an4 thence to Muscat. The 
eastern declivity, which appears to descend with a gentle slope 
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toward* the Gulf of Persia, and surrounds the island* of 
Bahrein, noted for their pearl -hanks, is no better known. The 
cold Nejd is tl*e native country of the Arabian horse and the 
Arabian camel. On the terraces bordering it on the west the 
mild climate allows plantations of coffee, and tl>e low and 
narrow coast, with its sultry air, produces, like the Gurmsir of 
Persia, the date-j«iJm, which will not grow cither on tise table- 
land of Nejd or on that of Iran. 

Arabia exhibits characteristics entirely different from those 
which mark the other parts of Asia. As already indicated by 
its geographical position, if forms a point of contact l>etweeii 
Asia mid Africa, and participates til the distinguishing qua- 
lities of both. The Chinese, confined to their own territory 
by the nature of the country which surrounds them, and 
separated from the remainder of the world by seas and moun- 
tains, fee] no inducement to abandon their native laud ; 
♦hey never concerned themselves about other nations, and 
they excluded foreigners from their country. The Hindu, 
placed in a country in which all the advantages with which 
Asia is gifted by nature are concentrated, early acquired u 
high degree of civilisation; but be bus never passed the bound- 
ary of his native laud, and, with equal indifference, has 
received all foreigners who have entered the country us con- 
querors, merchants, colonists, or missionaries. The Arabs, on 
the other hand, whose native country spreads out between two 
great divisions of the globe, have assimilated themselves to 
both, and at one time extended their dominion to the most 
western point of Africa as well as to that of Asia. The 
greater number of Arabs arc dis|iersed without the peninsula, 
which is the native country of their nation, but which pre- 
jKircU them for the endurance of every climate. Its sultry 
coasts resemble the arid deserts of Libya ; the moderate cli- 
mate of the terraces approaches that of Deccan, Iran, and 
Catalonia ; and the cold Nejd differs little in its physical cha- 
racter from the highland of Central Asia, on which we find the 
Arabs disjiersed to n great distance from their native country. 

We now pass to the third great division which the surface 
of Asia exhibits, the Lowlands, which are situated without 
the highland regions and the valleys formed in the extensive 
terraces around them. These latter, according to a rough 
estimate, may occupy a surface of ubnut 4,300,000 square 
miles, or more than one- fifth of the whole extent of Asia, ami 
consequently there remain about 6,000,000 square miles for 
the sutface of the lowlands. 'These lowlands lie around (lie 
more elevated parte of the interior, and occupy countries of 
great extent along the sea, so that the lower course of the 
greut river-systems traverse* these plains with many windings 
mid with very little fall. In these plains the great empires, 
by which the history of this division of the globe is so distin- 
guished, have attained their greatest power, and continued for 
♦be longest period. The extensive low plains arc six in nurn- 
1>er ; they uie different in their natural character, and in no 
way connected with one another. 

The first is the great Chinese Lowland on the eastern shore 
of Asia, along the Pacific Ocean, beginning at Peking and 
extending along the Yellow Sea or Whang-Hay, southward 
past N auk mg to the province of Kiang-si. Lying south of 
the 40th parallel, and extending neatly to the tropic, it enjoys 
a teni]jcrato climate, and exhibits the most advanced state of 
ngriuulture, the most extensive system of canals, the most 
active internal navigation, and is the richest and most populous 
granary in the whole world. 

The second is the Indo-Chinese Lowland, which, lying he- 
tween the Gulf of Tonkin and that of Siam, extends fVom the 
10th degree of north latitude to the tropic, and comprehends 
the kingdoms of Gomboja and Siam ; its northern boundary, 
however, is not yet ascertained. It unites the advantage of 
twng situated south of the tropic with that of being plentifully 
provided with water, ami it is therefore exceedingly well 
adapted to the culture of rice. A part of the surface is covered 
with stagnant water and lakes. 

The third is the Lowland of Hindustan, or Stud, which 


comprehends the northern pest of India, and extends in the 
form of a triangle between the Gulf of Bengal and ttiat of 
Guzerat. It is bounded by the two river-systems of the 
Gauges and Indus, and overtopped by three table-lauds, 
those of Tibet, of Iran, and of the Deccan. Being situated 
out of tli^ torrid zone, but near the tropic, it enjoys aU the 
advantages of a tropical climate, without its disadvantages. 
None of the lowlands equal it in the riebnem and variety of 
the country which surrounds it. It is as populous as the 
Lowland of China, which it for exceeds in the number of 
different nations inhabiting it, and that of royal residences 
(Delhi, Agra, Donates, Calcutta, Lahore, Multan, Ajmeer, 
&c.), nearly all of which are placed near its centre. In the 
western half of this region, a narrow tract of land is covered 
with moveable sand, not unlike the Sahara. 

The fourth Lowland is that of Syria and Arabia, which on 
its eastern extremity is bounded by the innermost corner of 
the Gulf of Persia, on the west by the mountains of Syria, on 
the south by the table-land of Nejd, awl on the .north and 
north-east by that of Iruti. Ouly its northern lialf is watered 
by tlie river-system of the Euphrates and Tigris, [while its 
southern ludf presents an arid and desert aspect. 

The first two lowlauds may be called Maritime, and the 
second two Continental. The Chinese and Indo-Chinese 
Lowlands arc, for the must part, surrounded by seas, exposed 
to the contimiul action of high tides, and frequently drenched 
by the moisture brought by the winds from the east and 
south-east. Hie lowland of Hindustan, and that of Syria uud 
Arabia, on the contrary, border only on narrow hays, and on 
the south and on tlie north are overtopped by high table-lands 
which have always a dry atmosphere. Hence it follows that 
in the last-mentioned lowlands dryness of the air prevails, os 
moisture in the former, and that they must be distinguished 
by all the consequent variations of vegetation uud auitnal life. 
In China and the peninsula beyond the Ganges the inhabitants 
approach in their manners and customs the inhabitants of 
islands ; but in India and Babylonia they are like (he inha- 
bitants of inland countries. The southern half of the lowland 
of Syria and Arabia, indeed, resembles the Atiicau Sahara, 
uud is therefore called the Arabian Desert. Though situated 
without the tropic it displays a tropical nature; and, divested 
of the peculiarities by which Asia is distinguished, it partakes 
more than any other country of the features which characterise 
Africa, its arid climate and its natural productions. 

The fifth is the Northern or Sibcriun Lowland, which occu- 
pies more than half the area of all the lowlands of Asia taken 
together, and extends along the Polar Sea from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Though traversed by ex- 
tensive river- systems, it derives little advantage from this 
circumstance, ns it contains ouly in the southern third of ils 
surface (betweeu 30° and 6(P N. lat.) habitable and cultivable 
laud ; this purt lias been colonised by European settlements, 
the most numerous in Asia. The northern and most extensive 
district, lying either within the polar circle or near it, is be- 
yond tlie licmmlury of tlie habitable world, and belongs 
rather to the polar region than to Unit division of the globe 
which has received the name of the East. The Lowland of 
Siberia, owing to its slight elevation above the sea, bos a great 
inllueuce ou the physical character and climate of the whole 
continent of Asia. 

The sixth Lowland is that of Bucharia, which is only watered 
by the Caspian and the Lake of Aral. Its greater extent is in 
the direction of the system of the double rivers which traverse it. 
Beginuiug at the innermost angle, formed by the western edge 
of the table-land of Tibet and the northern edge of that of 
Iron, this lowland extends to the forth -west, over the coun- 
tries adjacent to both bonks of the Volga, up to the over Don 
and the boundary of Europe, between the mountain-ranges 
of the Ural and of the Caucasus. Thus it may be cotvidered 
os au intermediate form which connects Central Asia with 
Europe. Its extensive plains, which see scantily watered, are 
a kiud of mean between sandy deserts and agricultural toil, 
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and their iqriac* k mainly formed of gravel. They are what 
aw commonly allied steppe* — plain# covered with gram, and 
without wood; in which are scattered a few tracts of cultivable 
ground. Such a country is the natural abode of nomadic 
tribes. Deprived of all natural riches, except in a few places 
where agriculture is carried on liy artificial irrigation and 
immense labour, and rather characterised by a total want of 
natural capabilities, this lowland is very remarks Ide in an 
historical point of view. Being placed in the centre of very 
extensive countries, and surrounded by different nations, it has 
been involved in all the great historical events : it was here 
that the conquerors, such as Cyrus and Alexander, who pro* 
ccedcd from the west, and those of China who came from 
the east, the Bactrians, Ghaxnavides, and Great Mongols, who 
advanced from the south, and the Hussions from the north, 
found a stop to tlieir progress. 

The natural poverty of this country, and the comparative 
richness of those surrounding it, together with the want of 
fixed abodes, and the various political changes of the neigh- 
bouring countries, have frequently induced the inhabitants to 
{Sum its natural boundaries. The Inhabitants of this lowland 
have lieen, through all centuries, nations of change and migra- 
tion, who, since the times of the Scythians, Goths, Alans, 
Uses, Comanes, Petsheniges, Turks, and Tartars, till nearly 
our own times, have inundated Europe from time to time, and 
changed its face by destroying, impairing, or retarding civil- 
isation. Tlieir own Country, meanwhile, was not exempt from 
great changes, both as respects the nations which inhabited as 
well as the dynasties which governed it ; and at present, it ex- 
ercises a great influence on political events by its geographical 
|H>sitiou and the obstacles which it opposes to the progress of 
the three great empires of Asia — the Chinese on the east, the 
Russians on the north, and the British on the south. 

In thus bringing the whole surface of Asia into one dew, 
we find it composed of Six Lowlands, different in tlieir na- 
ture, and independent, of one another ; they spread below ami 
nrouml Two Hightnnds occupying an immense space, which 
themselves are surrounded liy seven or eight less extensive 
ami entirely sepumte mountain or table-land regions; that of 
southern China, the Peninsula without the Ganges, Deccan, 
Arabia, Syria, Armenia, ami ihe Isthmus of the Caucasus, — 
all of which exhibit peculiar features, by which the countries 
surrounding them are characterised, in the same maimer os 
the great Highlands characterise the whole continent. If we 
add to their number ten or twelve intermediate formations, 
constituting the terrace-regions, we have nearly a score and a 
half of great, natural divisions on the surface of Asia, every 
one of wliirh has a distinct character. 

Mineral*. Ptvriot/s Stone*. — Rock-crystal in the greatest 
variety, amethysts in tlie Altai, Himalaya, and Uml moun- 
tains ; carnelians, agates, in western India, and in the Gobi 
desert ; casholongs and onyxes, in Mongolia ; yn, or oriental 
jade, in Turkistan; different kinds of jasper, in the Altai 
mountains; pearl-stone it found on the shores of the Gulf 
of Okhotsk ; beryl, in the mountains near the Lake of Baikal ; 
lapis lazuli, in the some mountains, as well os in the Hindu 
Conrii, and oti ihe banks of tin* Oxus ; topazes, in tlie Ural 
mountains ; circony, chrysoberyl, sapphires, on the island of 
Ceylon; rubies, in Ceylon and in Badaktlian ; turquoises, 
iu Khurasan; diamonds, in Deccan, Borneo, and the t T ral 
mountains. 

Polemic product* are met with on the Sunda Islands, in 
Japan, and Kamtehatka, hi the neighbourhood of Tanris, and 
many parts of the highland of Armenia, and in western Ana- 
tolia* 

Steatite, asbestos, and coaim, or die finest porcelain-clay, 
are found in China and Japan ; tale in Siberia ; coals in 
northern China, and different parts of Hindustan; rock- 
salt in the Ural mountains, northern China, the Penj-ab, 
Ajmeer, Yemen, Anatolia; salt in the salt-seas of the steppes, 
aetd sometimes on the surface of the ground ; sal-ammoniac 
hi the volcanic steppe* of Central Asia, not far from the river 


IB; nitre in Hindustan; borax, or tbiqual, in Tibet; pc Un- 
learn, near Baku, on the shores of the Caspian $ra, on the 
Euphrates at Hit, and other places, and at Kvrknek east of 
the Tigris ; asphabum on the Dead Sea, in Palestine. Hot 
springs are very nlmudaut in the snow-covered ranges of the 
Himalaya range, especially along the upper branches of the 
Ganges, and in tlie north-west part of Anatolia. 

Metal*. — Gold in Japan, Tibet, Yuii-nati, Cochin China, 
Tonkin, Siam, Malacca, Borneo, Anam, Ava, and iu file Ural 
mountains ; many rivers bring down gold in their sands ; silver 
in China, Pa-uria, Japan, Armenia, Anatolia, and the Ural 
mountains; tin in Malacca, Attain, the Sunda Islands, and 
the empire of the Birmans; mercury in China, Japan, and 
Tibet ; copper in the Ural ami Altai mountains, Japan, China, 
Nepaul, Acnrbijan, Armenia, uud Mount Taurus ; malachite in 
China aud Siberia ; iron from the Ural mountains, through 
Central Asia as for ns tho jieninsnta beyond tilt 1 Ganges, os well 
as in Japan and Persia ; lead in Da-nrio, China, Siam, Japan, 
Georgia, and Armenia. 

Extensive layers of fossil shell* fish are found on the highest 
table-lands of Tibet, from lfi.OOO to Ift.fiOO feet almve the 
sea, and tlw strata of the tertiary formation in Siberia are full 
of animal remains, as tlie elephant, rhinoceros, fee, 

V. The Man of Mia. — As Asia is tho most extensive of tho 
grent divisions of the globe, it is likewise fur superior to tho 
rest, if we consider (lie numlier of its inhabitants, tlieir variety, 
and historical fame. Upwards of 4 00 millions are dispersed 
over (lie surface ; ronscqueiitly, twice as many as the inhabit- 
ants of Europe, and more tlum eight times that of the inha- 
bitants of America, which continent in its area approaches 
nearer to Asia than any other. 

Many questions may be raised respecting the population of 
Asia. It may be asked, whether or not that continent was ever 
more populous than at present? How many of its inhabitants 
were destroyed during the wars of the Mongols? How far has 
its population decreased, owing to the despotism exercised by 
the Turks in* the western countries? How ninny nations liavo 
already become entirely extinct, or exist ill very small num- 
bers, as ihe Philistines, the Pho'tiician% the Babylonians, the 
Pursues, the Lydians, the Hadrians, the Meilrs, the ftogdinni? 
More than forty nations were destroyed iu the middle age by 
the Mongol wars, according to the statements of the annalists 
of thul time ; and some have become nearly extinct in our 
times, as the Dorns in the Himalaya range, the Miao-tse in 
sout'.iern China, the Tata in northern China, the tribes of the 
Tunguscs, eastern Turks, ami Samoiedes in the mountains of 
Suyausk, nnd others in Mount Caucasus. These questions 
cannot be answered with any degree of probability. 

But we may sufely assert that Ihe number of foroigners who 
liavo settled in Asia is extremely small, compared with the 
niimhera who have left it to inhabit other divisions of the glolx?. 
We may estimate the mmilier of Europeans in India at a 
hundred thousand ; those settled in Silmria, tlie descendants of 
the Cossacks included, at two millions, which probably exceeds 
the truth ; and the Greeks of European origin, inhabiting Ana- 
tolia, at one million and a half, or even two, though these 
Greeks have long ago been changed into Asiatics. Few set- 
tlers have gone to Asia from Africa and America, and still 
fewer from Australia. Tlie Egyptians never settled in Asia, 
but the Arabs settled in Egypt. Negro slaves are dispersed 
over Persia, Arabia, and Hindustan, but they are few in num- 
ber. Abyssinians indeed, from time to time, entered Aria in 
crowds ; they came, however, not ns a nation, but os mercenary 
soldiers in the service of Arab emirs or of Indian rajas; and 
their descendants, like those of the Portuguese, have entirely 
merged iu the native population. America has not nrmph in- 
creased tlie population of Asia ; even the Tchuktches, on the 
most north-eastern peninsula of Asia, who l*l<*ug to the 
family of tlie Esquimaux, as tlie affinity of their language 
induces us to suppose, ore perhaps aborigines of Asia. 

Thus we find Asia, like all other large divisions of the globe 
at the present day, inhabited by aborigines and foreigners, (ha 
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two groat division! of mankind in an historical point of view, i 
Asia baa been tbe priuci|ial country from which emigration 
has spread, so far as the history of man is known : it has been 
the parent of uatious who have left its bosom, to form, in other 
countries, a new character of social life. 

We may consider the inhabitants of Asia according to the 
physical division of three principal races, the white (or Cau- 
casian), the yellow (or Mongolian), and the black (or Ethio- 
pian), and three intermediate races, namely, the dark brown 
(or Malay), the negro-like (or Papuas, also called Austral 
negroes), and the copper -coloured (or American). They can- 
not always he exactly distinguished by the form of the skull, 
the hair, or the complexion of their skin. The three prin- 
cipal races border on one another in the elevated valleys of 
Central Asia, where the skulls of the Cush in er ituis show their 
Caucasian origin ; whilst those of the Jihots, or inhabitants of 
Bootan and Tibet, ore Mongol ic, and between them the skull 
of the negroes is found, if it lie true, according to tbe observa- 
tions of Traill, that the nearly extinct slave-tribe of the Doms, 
in the valleys of Kamooon, belongs to the dark -coloured and 
woolly-haired race of tho negroes. Rut perluips these Dorns 
ore only the most northern representatives of the Austral 
negroes, which are dispersed through the peninsula beyond the 
Ganges and tho Sunda islands, as well as in (lie adjacent 
islands of Australia as fur as New Guinea, and which, since 
they have become known, have been constantly called Papuas. 
By Cuvier they uru enumerated among those tribes which luve 
sejjaruted from the true negroes. The Malay ruce in their 
neighbourhood inhabits the island of Sumatra and the peninsula 
of Malacca. All the races enumerated are found in Asia, 
except the copper-coloured races of America ; the Caucasian 
prevails from the centre of the continent towards the west and 
north-west, and the Mongolian likewise from the centre to- 
wards the east and north-east. 

Wo fhall not pursue further that division of the nations of 
Asia which is derived from the history tuid the genealogy of the 
different tribes, nor that which depends on their physical dia- 
meter, hut rather follow that which results fiom the spoken 
languages. But wc must also observe that these three points 
do not always exactly coincide, und that many difficulties are 
still to be solved by further investigation. Still we think tliut 
the division which rests ou tho internal structure of the lan- 
guages is, us far as the investigation of this matter has been 
carried, the most certain und safest, anil that the nearer or 
remoter kindred which exists between different nations may in 
some meunure he indicated by it. Adopting, therefore, the di- 
vision of nations according to their languages, the following 
grou(w limy be enumerated in Asia. 

The first in the order of historical importance is the Semitic 
nations. These are the 'Syrians and tlie Chaldrons, or the 
undent A ram to a ns ; the Pluruiciaua — though the number of 
the pure and uumixed families holouging to this jieople may 
be very small — probably still exist in their ancient country, 
especially near the Lihanus ; the Jews, who from Palestine 
have been dispersed over all Asia as far os the coost of Mala- 
bar and tbe northern provinces of Chinu ; the Aral)*, who are 
tins must numerous of this race and less mixed with other 
nations, are disponed through all Western Asia as far as the 
mouths of flit Indus and the sources of the Oxus. 

It has been recently demonstrated that the languages spoken 
hy the aborigines of (be countries on the Ganges uud Indus, 
and even the peniusula within the Ganges, os well os those of 
Persia, and farther to the north-west; the uatious of Europe, as 
the. Slaves, uud those of German origin in the west and centre 
of Europe, display a great affinity in the grammatical struc- 
ture as well as in the roots of uumerous words. To this group 
belong the inhabitants of India, who speak the numerous dia- 
lects or languages derived from or connected with tbe Sanscrit. 
Tins remark applies also to the nations of Iran, as the Fenians, 
perhaps the Beluches, Gipsies, and even the Buchanans, Ac,, 
though many of them have been mixed with .other notion* of 
Turkish, Mongolia or .Arabic origin. Resides them we must 


enumerate the Ossetes (or Iron, the descendants of the Alans) 
in Mount Caucasus, and some nations of Slavish origin inha- 
biting Asia, os well as the greater port of the inhabitants of 
Europe. 

The Armenians either belong to this group, or constitute a 
separate oug. But tbe researches on the grammatical structure 
of their language have not yet been carried for enough to de- 
termine this poiui with any degree of certainty. From die 
mountainous table-land which is their native country they 
have been dispersed through the central and southern cou ntr i es 
of Asia os for as China, aud may in this respect be compared 
with the Arabs. The Aral)* indeed are also met with in 
Africa, hut the Anneitiaus are found in Europe even as tar as 
the middle course of the Danube, but everywhere only as 
pacific settlers. 

The Georgians form a separate group, inhabiting the Cau- 
casian isthmus, between Mount Caucasia and the river Kur ; 
besides the proper Georgians in Imerethi, three brauchet belong 
to it, the Mitigrelians, Suanes, and (he Lazes : the hot occupy 
the eastern shores of the Black Sea. 

The nations which iubabit the Caucasus os aborigines arc 
divided into three principal tribes, the eastern Caucasians or 
Lesghieus, the middle Caucasians or Mitsdjeklics, also called 
Clicking, and the western Caucasians or the Chercassians and 
Ahttssis, who are again divided into diffeicnt smaller tribes, as 
is usual among mountaineers. 

The Turkish nations form one of the most extensive groups. 
The greater number of them occupy Central Asia, beginning 
on tlic east with the table-land of the Gobi of Hami, and the 
countries alxmt the lake of Lop, and extending to the west 
through Turkistun, where they art* called eastern Turks. 
Further to the west, in the low land about the lake of Aral, 
they receive the name of Turkomans ; and still further in Asia 
Minor, and in the Ottoman empire of Europe, they ore named 
Turks or Osmuulis. These natious may be considered os tho 
principal stock of this great division, but its branches extend 
to the north und to the south between other nations of M011- 
gidic or Pcrsiuu origin ; uud ulthough the physical structure 
of their body rnuy sometimes display remarkable differences, 
these nations, from Pekin to Constantinople, speak dialects 
(called by us tlic Turk-Tortarian dialects) which are under- 
stood by all of them. The Turkmuus or Truchmeues, a pas- 
toral nation, divided into innumerable tribes, form the principal 
slock of the inhabitants of uurlhein Persia, on the west side of tlic 
Caspian Sea, in Shirwuu, Asia Minor, Khiva, and Buobaria, 
where a tribe of the Eusterti Turks, who are the original inha- 
bitants of the centre of the table- land of eastern Asia (in 
Khotaii, Yarkand, Turfan, Koshghar), under the namo of the 
Uzbeks, have obtained the dominion of Turkistun and Bu- 
cliario. The Kirghises were formerly, under the name of 
eastern Kerki* (Kazak or Hakos), the neighbours of the Mon- 
gols, and inhabited the upper course of the Yenesei and the 
Altai mountains, hut they have been obliged to emigrate to- 
wards the west, where they occupy at present os pastoral tribes 
the stoppes, which huve received from them the name of the 
Stepp** of the great , middle, and little Kirghi * tribe*. The 
Bashkirs* are settled In the southern brauchet of (he Ural 
mountains. Besides these, many other nations and tribes, 
which are commonly called Turkish Tartarian, or Tartarian 
Siberian, or only Tartarian tribes, speak Turkish dialects, though 
some of them have been mixed with Mongolic tribes. Among 
these may be enumerated the Nugai ou the haukaof the Kuban 
and Kuma near Meant Caucasus, who partly occupy also the 
Crimeagu Europe; the Kamuks in the same, country i the 
Korokalpoks near the lake of Aral ; many tribes commonly 
called Tartars settled in Siberi^ tetwem Tobolsk and , Yene- 
seisk ; the Barabirues who wonder about on tbesteppeofEoraba, 
and the Kusnes on the river Tom; tho Kat sh in ses, Beltyres, 
and Bi ruses in the mountain* of Sayansk and the banks of the 
Upper Yenesei; the Tflutefc about the lake of Teletzkoi; and 
lastly the Yakuts* who form tbe extreme link of the Turkish 
nations towards the wth-sari, and occupy the bmksof the 



middle fount of die riwt Leu* about Yakutsk, and mfi n* 
tend to the mouth of that river. 

The nations of Sfcmoicdio origin occupy too different coun- 
tries distant from one another. The southern division inhabits 
the banks of the Upper Yeueeei and the mountains of Sayatmk, 
whore ttoreramuits of the formerly very numerous Samoiedic , 
nations have remained in that country, of which they were the 
aborigine*; tiiey am divided into four tribe*, the Uriaukhai | 
for Soyot of the Chinese), the Mvturee, the Koitah*. and the 
Kamkoatas. The northern division is settled along the Polar 
Sea to the north of the Lower Tuitgutka, and extends from the 
mouth of the river Yeueeei to that of the Oby, and farther 
west to the northern port of the Ural mountains, aud even in 
Europe as far as the White Sea; so that these tribes, which 
properly are culled Samoiedes, axe separated from Hie other 
above-named branches of tlieir family by Turkish tribes aud 
the Yenesiane, who inhabit the country between them. 

The Yeitcsions are a small isolated tribe, whose aliode is 
confined to the valley of tlie river Yenesei in its middle course 
tatweeti Abakausk and Turukhansk, and who formerly, like 
their neighbours the Samoiedes, inhabited tlie mountains of 
Sayatisk and of the Altai range. 

The nations of Fimiic origin belong less to Asia iltuu to 
Europe, where they are dispersed from the western declivity of 
the Ural mountains through the valley of the Upper Volga, as 
for as Lapland. Two tribes of this origin are found in Asia, 
the Vogules and the Ostiakes of the Oby river, who may be 
comprehended under the general name of Eastern Finns; they 
occupy tlie country extending from the Ural mountains east- 
ward to the middle course of the Oby, so that they separate 
the northern Samoiedes from the Turkish tribes which iuhubit 
the western districts of Sitaria farther to die south. 

The Mongol stock of nations branches out into three great 
divisions — the proper Mongols, the Buriates, and the Ohitli or 
Calinucks. The proper Mongols are settled on the sdhtliem 
side of the desert of Gobi ns tribes cltarged with the defence of 
the boundary of the Chinese empire, and there tiiey are culled 
Tsokhar, wit list other tribes, comprehended under the name of 
Khalka, occupy tlie northern side of Hie Gobi. Other tribes 
farther to the south west, towards Tongut ami Tibet, are known 
under the general name of Sharaigol or Khor among the in- 
habitants of Tibet, also Sokbo, 2 . e. pastoral tribes. Thu 
greater part of them depend on Hie court of Peking, and are 
distributed under different banners : a small munber however 
are under tlie dominion of the Russians, in the countries sur- 
rounding the lake of Baikal, which likewise is inhabited by 
the second great hiancli of the Mongol nations, the Buriates, 
who seem to have kept possession of llicir original native coun- 
try. The third gTcat branch of this extensive stock, the < doth, 
who arc dispersed over all the countries between the lake of 
Khukhu-Nor and tlie banks of the Volga, are again divided 
into four branches, aud are known in Europe by the name of 
Calmucks (Kalmakh), which was given to them by tlie Rus- 
sians. The most extensive of these branches consisted of the 
Zungares, who were partly destroyed (1757) in their war widi 
the Chinese, and their original country on tlie banks of the 
river lli and of the lake of Balkosb, on tlie south-west of the 
Altai mountains, was afterwards occupied by another branch of 
the Olbth, Hie Turgut, whose .tribes had till then been settled 
on Hie honks of the Volga to tlie north of Astrakhan. But 
some of their tribes remained on the banks of the Volga, and 
other* are dispersed through Central Asia, as for as Hie lake of 
Khukhu-Nor. The third principal branch of the Cloth, the 
Khostad, likewise inhabits the countries surrounding tlie lake 
0f Khukhu-Nor or Hie Blue Lake. The fourth great branch 
of these Mongols, the Turbet, are settled stiH farther to Hie 
east, on the appear course of the Hoang-Mo. 

The Ttmgooses form one of the most extensive families of 
nations In the north-eastern countries of Asia, occupy ing all 
Had pert which liesto the east of the northern ganiidedei on 
She FoUr Sea, of the Ycnesiens, of the Uriaukhai on the Upper 
coarse of the Yenesei river end on the mountains of Baywask, 


mad to the north-east of the Mongultc tribes. From the upper 
course of both Tunguakas, they extend to Han Polar Sea and 
the river Oknek, and thence over Hie middle course of the 
river Lena, and from the eastern extremity of the lake of 
Baikal over the river Witim as far as the shores of the Gulf of 
Okhotsk, where they am called Lamutos, or inhabitants of the 
shore. Towards the south-east they occupy the countries ly mg 
on tlie middle course of the Amur or Saghalieu Oolo and the 
tanks of the Sungari Oola to Hie boundary of the peninsula of 
Corea. But neither at Hie mouth of the Amur, uor farther to 
tlie south, do the Tungouses extend to the shores of the sea, 
the latter being inhabited by Hie Ainu, u tribe nut belonging 
to this stock. Tlui branches of the Tungouses are very numer- 
ous, hut in modem times none of them has rendered itself con- 
spicuous except the trita called MontdiOO, which conquered 
China iu the middle of the seventeenth century, and still 
governs that country. These Mantchoo Tun gooses are dis- 
persed over all the provinces of the Chinese empire, where 
they constitute the military nobility. 

The north-eastern part of Asia from Hie mouth of the Lena 
river to the sea tat wren Asia and America is occupied by Hiree 
nations, who sjraak quite different languages, though they live 
near one another in a country of comparatively no great extent. 
These nations are the Yookughires, on both tanks of the In- 
digliirka ; the Kuriakes, from the Kowyma river to the Auudyr 
river, und round the Gulf of Peushinsk ; uud the Tchuktches, 
who iuhuliit the most north-eastern extremity of Asia. Be- 
tween the latter aud Hie Esquimaux tribes iu North America 
such an affinity exists, os to language, that they have obtained 
tlie name of Polar Americans. The Kaiutcliadales also form 
a separate group of nations, ami sjieak a peculiar language. 

The tribes which are comprehended under Hie uatna of Ku- 
riles, or Ainu, live at. the mouth of the Amur river aud on tlie 
coast which extends to the south ns far an Corea; they inhabit 
likewise Hie island* ulong this ooast aud extending southward 
to Ye**o on the north of Japan, and northward under the name 
of Kuriles fb the southern cape of Kamtchatkn. Though these 
fishing (riba* arc disjwrsed over a very extensive coast, they 
have a common language. 

The Japanese »|**ak a language jx'culiur to themselves ; and 
though tlieir civilisation exhibits a striking similarity to that, 
of Hie Chinese, it seems to have risen entirely from the national 
character of the Japanese. Both their language avid their civil- 
ization are confined to their islands, with the exception of Hie 
islands of Licw-kicw, whose inhabitants belong to the same 
stock, but their language is said to be different. 

The Uorauts, or inhabitant* of the peninsula of Corea, con- 
stitute likewise a separate nation, which many centuries ago 
inhabited the mountain-range Hiat forms the northern bound- 
ary of the peninsula, ami then were called BiHnpi ; nt present 
they are confined to the peninsula itself by their neighbours, 
the Mantchoo, who occupy tlie country farther north. 

The Chinese constitute the most numerous and most civilized 
natiou of Eastern Asia, forming by far the greatest part of the 
population of Cliina itself, and possessing a very rich literature. 
They are also disjieraed over tlie other countries subject to the 
court of Piking, and even beyond these boundaries, where, taw 
ever, they tave only settled in more modem times. They tave 
likewise formed many settlements <m the island of Fonitostfi as 
well os on the Hun da islands, in Siam, Malacca, and tit Ceylon. 

The Tibetans, or inhabitants of Tibet, who call themselves 
Bhotor Bliota, constitute a very numerous group of tribes, which 
are far dispersed over the table* lands of Kotteru Asia, to the north 
of the Himalaya mountains, Imt they an vary little known. 

The nation* which occupy Hie peninsula without the Ganges, 
as the inhabitants of Anam, that is of Tonkin and Cochin 
China, tliose of Siam, Pegu, aud Ava, or the Birmans, are still 
very imperfectly known ( their languages, history, aud ] peculiar 
manners ami character have only of Into years become an ob- 
ject of inquiry. The Malaya are tatter known ; they pertafM 
once occupied the mountain-region of the peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, but at present they are only settled ou Hie fihmda is- 
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lands, and in the southern extremity of that peninsula. They 
sjpeak a distinct and cultivated idiom, which is far diffused, 
chi the west as far as Madagascar, and on the east over the 
islands of Sundu and the Philippines, and even to the most 
eastern island groups of the Pacific Ocean. 

These are the principal groups of nations inhabiting Asia; 
hut in the inland countries of that continent there still exist 
some feeble remains of ancient nations which hove not yet been 
sulrjected to a close investigation. Such are the Miao-tse in 
southern China, the Goands in Deccan, the Lolos and Curayn 
on the peninsula beyond the Ganges, the Siapush in the Hindu- 
Coosli mountains, and some others. 

VII. Political (liviMto/is. — At present there nre only six em- 
pires of great jiower and importance, which govern or con- 
trol the whole continent. The others, of less extent and im- 
portance, are either dependent on these six, or at least sub- 
ordinate, mid rendered of less political weight, from being se- 
]inruted from each other by the six. The east of Asia is oc- 
cupied by the Chinese empire, the north by Russia, and the 
south by the ltritish dominions; the other states lying between 
them, as the empire of the Birmans, and the kingdoms of 
Siam and Cochin China, are only of the second or third rank. 
The west of Asia comprehends Persia, which is now divided 
into two slates, Afghanistan (eastern Persia), and Persia Pro- 
per (western Persia), Turkey, ami Arabia. 

Asia, according to un approximate estimate, contains from 
nineteen to nineteen and u half millions of square miles, in- 
cluding the islands, which occupy nearly one million and a 
half of square miles, or more than oue-third of the surface of 
Europe. If wo further subtract the extensive lakes, os the 
Caspian Sea aiul the lakes of Aral, Baikal, utnl Balkush, which 
together occupy a smf.u*c of upwnrds of 200,000 miles, we 
find that the whole surface of continental Asia is reduced to 
nlpHit seventeen millions and a half, which may be supposed to 
be Inhabited by from 450 to 500 millions of souls. Europe, 
which, according to a rough estimate, contains upwnrds of 
three millions of square miles, is inhabited by about 180 mil- 
lions of souls; therefore, though Europe contains only about 
one-sixth of the surfure of Asia, its population is equal to more 
than one-third of that of the latter continent. But political 
importance depends on weulth mid population, and not on the 
extent of countries, targe tracts, which are possessed by the 
two greatest empires of Asia, are very thinly inhabited, whilst 
other portions of that continent have un excessively dense 
population. 

The ftimian tmfnni extern Is through two of the grout divi- 
sions of the globe, from the Atlantic Sea to the Pacific Ocean, 
and contains about 7,10(1,000 square miles, with a population 
of about 55 millions; mere than two-thirds of its surface, 
namely, 5,800,000 square miles, and only one- fifth of its im- 
putation, namely 11 millions, belong to Asia. In this account 
are included the ancient Tartarian kingdoms of Komi) and 
Astrakhan, which by some geographers an* assigned to Eunqie, 
and the wandering tribes of the Kirgbises, which are estimated 
at 300,000, and the mountaineers of the Caucasus, at about 
half a million. Besides the two great Tartarian kingdoms of 
Kusau (the ancieut Bulgur), and Astrakhan (the ancient Kapt- 
shak), the Russian empire in Asia contains Siberia, the eastern 
boundary of which is not exactly fixed ; the Caucasian pro- 
vinces, three in number, which lie on both sides of Mount 
Caucasus and constitute a military government ; the steppes of 
the Kirghisos, a protected country; and the Siberian islands 
and peninsulas in the Polar region of the Pacific Qceau, as tar 
as the north-western shores of North America. Up to the year 
1822 Siberia was only under military governors : but at that 
time it was placed under a civil government, and divided jn to 
two great provinces or general governments, namely, Western 
Sitario/wliTch comprehends the governments of Tobolsk, Omsk, 
und 'jrpm#^ ; and Eastern Siberia, to wbich belong the govern- 
meuts.of Irkutsk, Vencseisk. and Vakutxk, with the two mari- 
time government* of Okhotsk and Knmtcbatka. Since this 
change htojk the settlement of European colonies through 


Northern Asia* to the east of the Urol mountains, hoe consi- 
derably increased. 

The Chinue mpire comprehends more than one-fourth of 
tlie surface of Asia, or upwards of fore millions of equord 
miles, with a population amounting at least to 235 millions ; 
hut if we may rely on file population list published by the 
court of Peking in file great imperial geography, the whole 
population of the empire in 1813 amounted to 301 , 703,110 
individuals. Its extent is greater than that of all Europe 
by nearly two millions of square miles, and its population 
is nearly double that of Kurope, if we follow the statement 
of the Chinese government, or is equal to it mid the whole 
population of the Hussion empire in addition, if we follow the 
mure moderate supposition. The subjects of the Russian em- 
peror in Asia do uot exceed 1- lOtli of the whole population of 
that continent, but those who obey the Emperor of China may 
be considered os constituting one-half of all its inhabitants. 
Though, therefore, both these empires ore nearly equal in ex- 
tent, the amount of their imputation is widely different, and 
the Russian empire occupies a very subordinate political re- 
lation. China occupies the first place among the political bo- 
dies of Asia, and in this position it lms maintained itself for 
two thousand years, whilst the power of Russia does not yet 
reckon two hundred. But every part of the immense surface 
of the Chinese empire is not of equal importance. lu the 
Russian empire the Ural mountains ure the natural boundary 
of its hoily, whose head is placed in Europe, but whose limits 
extend through tlu; whole north of Asia os far as Kamtchatka, 
and are a mere appendage. Nearly the some circumstance* 
exist in China. The head of the Chinese empire is at a short 
distance from the Pacific Ocean, on the eastern side of the 
table-hinds of the Gobi und of Tibet, in the rich and fertile 
and densely-populated lowlands of China, or in that part which 
is properly called China (Chiu). But all the other provinces 
to the north of the Great Waft ami to the west of the western 
extremity must lie considered as a mere appendage to the em- 
pire. By some event this union might he dissolved, and tlie 
exterior limbs separated, wbich has actually taken place more 
than once on the cliunge of the reigning dynasties ; but such 
events have not injured the prujier body of the empire, wbich 
Inis rather attained a greater concentration of its internal forces 
by this separation. These external provinces or intermediate 
countries ure only of importance to the government by iitqjed- 
ing foreigners (*. r, Ijarhuriaris, called /««) from entering into 
immediate intercourse with the natives of the Celestial Empire, 
and as a barrier against the more western empires and nations 
(Si-yu, Si-fan). As provinces of inferior political importance, 
but forming an impenetrable barrier to intercourse with the 
neighbouring nations, we mint consider all the countries ex- 
tending over the Chinese table-lauds, the boundaries of which 
are nearly coincident with those of the highlands of Eastern 
Asia. The Chinese empire accordingly comprehends five 
great divisions of countries, besides some of less extent; and 
with respect to their political relation towards the government, 
they may lie divided into three classes. The first class com- 
prehends China Proper alone, the permanent seat of govern- 
ment and the nsideuco of the sovereigns, either in the southern 
capital (Nan-king), or in the northern (Pc-kiug), as at present. 
The second class is composed of three great kingdoms, subject 
to the court of Peking,— Mautchooria on the north-east, the 
native country of the preseut dynasty, which is of Tnngoom 
origin; Mongolia on the north and north-west, or the native 
country of all Mongol tribes; and Hami, Turfan, Khotan, 
York end, Kasbghur, and Chinese Turkistan, which are pro- 
perly the native countries of the eastern Turkish Tartarian 
tribes. The third class is composed of the protected countries, 
which have only in part received Chinese institutions, such as 
Tibet, Boo tan, Undes, Ladakh, and other small countries on 
the table-lands towards the south and west; and on the east 
the peninsula of Corea and the i sl a n d of Formosa, as well os 
the Liew-kiew islands. 

The Brititk m ike &<«/ Mm we, for the most 
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part in India, nr the peninsula within the Ganged, a country 
which it little lest titan half the surface of Euro)*, and has a 
population inferior to that of Swope by only about 50 mil- 
lions, to that, though only half at large at Europe, India bat 
nearly three-fourths of ita inhabitants. If the whole popula- 
lion of the Russian empire in Asia were uniformly and equally 
distributed over the country, every square mile would be in- 
habited only by two individuals : the tame calculation, ap- 
plied to the whole Chinese empire, would assign to every square 
mile somewhat more than forty-six persona; but in India, 
more than double that number. This circumstance is of great 
moment in tbe political balance in favour of the British do- 
minion, especially as their possessions comprehend those parts 
of the peninsula which are the most densely peopled, and in 
which agriculture and civilisation have made most progress ; 
whilst the dominion of tbe Chinese extends over many coun- 
tries, inhabited by wandering nomadic tribes, still sunk in 
barbarism. If we consider only tbe immediate possessions of 
the British in India, excluding even the island of Ceylon, wc 
Hud that they have a population of from seventy to eighty 
millions on a surface little exceeding 050,000 square miles ; 
but their political importance can only be duly estimated if 
we consider bow this population is concentrated, and how 
easily accessible these coiyitries are by sea and the great na- 
vigable rivers. To this we may add, the security which the 
]Nsninsula derives from being in the hands of a nation possess- 
ing the most powerful navy in the world. But the British 
influence is not limited to the immediate possession of the 
three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Homluy ; it ex- 
tends over a great number of dependent and protected so- 
vereigns, who possess a territory os large as that of the East 
India Company, and, taken together, probably not less than 
forty millions of subjects. The whole number of such mjns 
and nawQubs exceeds forty, mid some of them possess countries 
of considerable extent, as tbe monarclis of Oudc, of Nagpoor, 
Mysore, Satumh, Travaneore, und the Nizam of Golcoiida. To 
these we must add the island of Ceylon, which is of the greutest 
im|tf>rtance os a convenient station for the navy. The countries 
which are sliil entirely independent of British influence are situ- 
ated on the extreme boundary of India, tis the government of 
the Sikhs, mul (lie alpine state of Nepaul, both on the northern 
limits of the Britisli possessions. The territories of lluttjcel 
Singh extend from the Sutledge to the Tudns, and from Cash- 
mere to Moollan, comprising the whole of the countries of the 
IVtij-ah; under him the Sikh nation changed fiom a republic 
to an absolute monarchy. One sovereign only at present exists 
within the boundary of these territories u ho may still lay claim 
to indqicndnirc. the Maharaja Sindiah. a Mahmtta prince, 
whose possessions, surrounded by the Britisli dominions, extend 
to the north of the fable-land of Deccan, llut all these inde- 
jiendeitt states are subordinate as to power and influence; they 
comprehend less than *200,000 square miles of surface, with n 
population short of ten millions. By the peare concluded at 
Ibe termination of the Burmese war ( 1 *26), the possessions ot 
the Company have been increased, by the acquisition of Am- 
cun, with upward* of 20,000 square miles, and a population of 
aliout 200,000 souls, and of the more southern maritime pro- 
vinces of Ye, Tftvoy, and Mergui, with a surface of more than 
30,000 square miles, but a very scanty population, not ex- 
ceeding 35,000 persotis. The possession of the latter country 
is important, by securing to the British nation the dominion 
over the Gulf of Bengal and the Straits of tbe Sunda Mauds. 

The Pvrhtgue*, whose settlements were formerly so numer- 
ous on the coasts and in tbe Mauds of the Indian Sea, have 
pr eser ve d Goa* with a few adjacent place*, Daman, and a small 
portion of the peninsula of fturerat' with the fortress of Din, a 
place important for the construction of vessels. These posses- 
sions. together with die island of Macau, in the bay of Canton 
in China, and mnt small districts of the Maud of Timor, are 
supposed to contain about 30,000 equate miles* and half a mfl- 
lion of inhabitants. 

The Fn*dk settlements in Asia ate confined to India, and 
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comprehend the government of Pondicherry, with the towns of 
Pondicherry and Carical, on the coast of Coromandel, and a 
few other places, among which Chandemagor, in Bengal, and 
Mah 6, on the coast of Malabar, ore tbe most important The 
whole area poss ess ed by the French does not exceed 450 square 
miles, with a population of 200,000 individuals. 

The IMnitk colonies consist only of the town of Tranquelar, 
and its territory, on the coast of Coromandel, a place remark- 
able for a missionary establishment. The Danes have also a 
•mall settlement at Scrampore, on tlie Ganges. 

The settlements of the DmftA were formerly dispersed over 
tlie coasts of both peninsulas of India, as well as over the adja- 
eput islands ; but they were obliged to abandon them by de- 
grees ; and since 1 621 they have been limited to the islands. 
Their power begins on the west with Sumatra, and extendi 
over Java, as far os tlie Moluccas, or Spiee Islands. These 
possessions comprehend a surface of aliout 66,000 square miles, 
and a imputation of perlia)* five millions. They are divided 
into seven governments : Batavia, with the seat of the general 
governor, and Suinutra, Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, Macassar, 
and Timor. 

These are the great empires and the colonies of tlie Euro- 
pean nations, among which the north, east, south, and centre 
of Asin is divided ; but besides these, there still exist some 
sovereignties, which, though not powerful enough to influence 
materially the political affairs of that continent, possess con- 
siderable importance in their immediate neighbourhood. Such 
are the empire of Ava or Birma, with a surface of perhaps 
more than 250,000 square miles, and a population of fourteen 
millions ; the kingdom of Amin, with aliout a million of 
inhabitants, whose rnju, however, is dependent on the Britisli ; 
und in its neighbourhood, a few small states in the mountains 
as that of the Garrows Muni pore, Cushar, Ac.; farther, the 
kingdoms of Siam and Auam, which latter comprehends tbe 
ancient sovereignties of Cainboja, Cochin China, and Tonkin; 
some petty but independent princes mi the peninsula of Malacca, 
on which the British only possess the town and harbour of 
•Singapore, with its annexed territory, ami about 30,000 inha- 
bitants; and a great number of jwtfy sovereignties mi the 
•Sunda islands. There is also Japan, which consists of many 
islands, comprehending on area of more than 200,000 square 
miles, with a population estiinuted at twenty-five millions. 

The political relations of Western Asia are quite distinct 
from those of the eastern countries. The influence of the Bri- 
tish und that of the Hussions is here only subordinate; and 
the empire of China has no weight at all. In the lowlands, 
on the hanks of tlie Oihon and Sir Darya, political power is 
subject to coiitinuul changes and divisions, which put a limit 
to the extension of the influence of the Chinese empire, though 
it project* like a wedge lietwccu Siberia on tbe north and India 
on the south. This territory of tbe nomadic tribes is probably the 
country of flic Mawugeta* of the ancients, the Kboritsmia and 
Mawar-al-Nahar of the A ralis, the Xagatai of tbe Mongols in 
tbe middle ages, and contains at present the States of Bokhara, 
or Ustwkistan, and Khiwrt, each of which may coinjucliend 
about 100,000 square miles; and besides these, many petty 
sovereignties in the mountain regions, as Khokou, Badakshatt, 
TurkistAti, Tashkent!, Ac. All these countries may bo con- 
sidered as placed without the political relations of eastern as 
well as of W rstem Asia, and cannot lie enumerated among the 
civilised kingdoms, which have attained a fixed and deter- 
minate form of government. 

Tlie nations whose power prevails in Western Asia are tlx* 
Persians, the Aralw, ami tbe Turks. Pend*, which occupies 
tlie centre, would doubtless exercise a decisive Influence, if it 
still formed one entire and undivided empire ; but for more 
than half a century this country has been divided into two 
sovereignties. Eastern Persia, or Afghanistan, and Western 
Persia, or Persia Proper, uearly equal in extent, and each 
comprehending upwards of 500,000 square miles. But their 
population is still more unequal : Western Persia contains 
about nine millions of inhabitants, and Afghanistan probably 
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doe* not exceed seven* Both Persia Proper and Afghanistan 
preserve the importance which is secured to them by their geo- 
graphical situation, os being the countries through which the 
corameroittl intercourse between Eastern and Western Asia is 
carried oh, which influence is still considerably increased by 
their being placed between tbe dominions of the Russians on 
the north, of tlie Turks on the west, and the British in India 
on the south. 

Arabistan, the country of the Arabs, is of very little weight 
in the political affair* of Asia, and lias always been so since the 
destruction of the caliphat. Its inhabitants are for tbe most 
part divided into wandering tribes, who are generally inde- 
pendent of one another, and therefore cauriot act iu union and 
with effect. Some of them are subject to the Turkish empire, 
but the Arabs aud Turks consider one another as personal cue- 
tuies, and have frequent feuds. Though this country is very 
thinly peopled, its inhabitants may be estimated at from ten to 
twelve millions, and it is divided into four considerable sove- 
reignties and a great number of smaller political bodies, which 
however are often more or leas dejxmdent either on an Arabian 
prince or a foreigner. The religious political government of 
the Wahhabi tes, in the centre of the country, (ho Nejd, seemed 
Indeed entirely destroyed in 1815, but it again raises its head, 
and begins to exist as a separate political body, though it is in 
some measure subject to the active ptutba of Egypt. There 
are also the Imam of Yemen on the southern shores, and that 
of Muscat on the south 'eastern comer, who, no less than the 
Sheriff of Mecca, and a great number of ] jetty Beduin princes, 
are always engaged in secret or o]ien war against the Turks, 
who claim them ns their subjects. At the present moment it 
may be said that, the power of the Turkish sultan over Arabia 
is only nominal. 

*• The Turkish em]rire constitutes the last of tbe three great 
states of Western Asia ; but the decline of its ]>ower in Europe, 
especially of late years, has had a corresponding effect on its 
political relations in Asia; and it can no longer be said that 
this empire extends over countries lying in the three great 
divisions of the ancient Worlds* 

Wot many years ago, the surface of the Turkish empire was 
estimated At 900,000 square miles; but since that time its pos- 
sessions in Africa, which formed nearly a third of the whole, 
have been lost; and Greece has been stqjur&ted from its terri- 
tory hi Europe. The other provinces, divided into jmshalici, 
ore not in any intimate connexion with one another, nor even 
with the centre of the empire, and a great mini her of the iiiba- 
hi touts of the pasha! ic of Erxeruin, which protects the northern 
boundary of the empire against Russia, have been transplanted 
to other countries. ■ Many of the nations which inhabit the 
provinces lying on the boundary, as tbe Turkmans, the Kurds, 
the Caucasians, are still more difficult to keep in subjection 
than the pashas themselves. 

K*'Aam t Betting (/.—With reference to the character of its 
: vegetation, Asia may be conveniently divided into seven re- 
giiAri, namely, l. the Siherian; 2. the Tartarian ; .1. tbe Cash- 
meriatt) 4 . the Syrian; 6. the Himalayan; C. the Indian; and 
7, the Malayan or Equinoctial. There are certainly no very 
precise ihftits between these, but nevertheless they may be taken 
Os representing so many well-marked features of the Asiatic 
Flora, And as expressing the most important differences of cli- 
mate Which this division of the world exhibits. 

I. Hie Siherian region comprehends all the northern parts of 
Asia lying between the Arctic Ocean and Torthty, including 
Kairitehatka on the as it and tbe whole range of tbe Caucasian 
and Ural Mountains on the west,' thus farming a broad belt 
passing over the whole continent, and limited off die south by 
WflOth parallel of latitude, its its general features this re- 
^gMh 4t : 4weutiAlly European* on the west, and similar to the 
"li&Nffitfitot hf America on the east. ' Its northern portion expe- 
rience* M mttny phfees extremely rigorous Winters Mid riitnrt 
sim<n«r% and the earth is perpetually fttwett briow die Vege- 
tmUemettM thattdreriies the suxfecA In the neighb^ttrho 
of YefcseeUk tbit isftfvtiottlarfy lemarkable, tn thai pOtt of 


Asia the cold is so incredibly intense, that, according to 
Goaelin, 72* below xero of Fahrenheit is not very unusual, 
and it has been known as low as ISO* below sera. 

In a country where this degree of cold exists v^etation must 
of necessity be of die most stunted description; accordingly we 
read of whole districts covered with nothing but morasses- of 
coarse rushes mixed with diminutive birches and Arbutus, 
small willows, and an arctic bramble or two; cabbages will 
not exist, and com is almost unknown in a growing state. In 
somewbutjnilder districts the country is clothed with immense 
forests of birches, larclies, and [ones, among which the Cenabra 
pine is a noble olijcct, frequently attaining the height of 120 
feet ; to these are added Tartarian maples, balsams, poplars, and 
wild cherries, along with many species of Caragana, which is 
a genus characteristic of Siberia. Great number* of gentians, 
especially O. afyida, with its blue and white blossoms, large 
patches of like yellow Rhododendron chryeanthum, and the rich 
purple Rhododemb'm da-uricufn, with quantities of dwarf 
almonds and a great variety of other pretty flowers, fill tlie 
meadows and open ports of the country. Lilies of different 
kinds are met with in abundance iu the eastern parts of tlie 
Siberian region, aud their bulbs are used in Komtchatka for 
food : in many places ore also found rhubarbs, especially that 
sort called Rheum undulation , but not tbe officinal species, the 
station of which is probably in the Tartarian region. Among 
the strong points of resemblance between this portiou of tlie 
Asiatic Flora and that of the opposite coast of America may bo 
mentioned the Abundance of cinquefoils {PolenUttn) found in 
both, one of which, Potentilla pectinata , appears to lie common 
to both countries; Pedicular it resupinata, a very remarkable 
species, is also met with in both. Com is cultivated success- 
fully only in the southern parts of the Siberian region. The 
south-west parts possess remarkable fertility. On the north of 
Kolyban, barley gives a return of twelve and outs of twenty 
fold. Wheat is, however, raised with difficulty, and iu its 
room tlie inhabitants sow different kinds of buck-wheat {Poly- 
ffomnn ), from which a bad kind of bread is prepared, as iu 
China and some purts of Lombardy. 

1 1. The 7 hrktric region, as it is next to the Siberian, so it 
resembles it in most respects; and it may even be doubted 
whether it ought to be botanically distinguished, especially as 
very little is known of the exact iiuture of any part of its Flora, 
except that of Kunawur. It may, however, be characterized 
us being essentially Siberian in its genera, but distinct in the 
majority of its species ; and so modified by the extreme cold 
and dryness of the climate, in consequence of the great eleva- 
tion of the country, that most of the Siberian species, which 
are formed to lireatlic a more humid air, can scarcely exist in 
it. Cut off from tbe plains of India by tbe lofty pinnacles of 
tlie Himalayan range, it has no gradual communication with 
a tropical Flora in any of its provinces, but retains to its most 
southern limits its own peculiar aspect Of the few species 
which botanists have seen from the most southern part of this 
region, scarcely any are met with in Siberia. What Is called 
by travellers Tartaric Furxe, has been ascertained by Di\ 
Hoyle to cousist of prickly species of Oenieta, Aetragtilue, and 
Caragana ; and tlie gooseberries, and currants, raid willows, 
and rhubarb, ore all of kinds unknown to the north of Asia, 
starved and stunted by the miserable climate. 

The passes to tlie northern face of the range of stupendous 
mountains which divide the Himalayan region from that on the 
west, ore described by Butties os almost destitute of vegetation; 
but the asofeetida plants grow there iu great luxuriance, and 
form tlie principal pasture of the flocks which biroWse on them. 

In some places of this I'nuw-Hftholayan region the Aridity 
of the atmosphere is to graft, thatthhqfs d either rat nor de- 
compose, but fall to thud Jn course of thne the surface of the 
soil is paafched up and actually baked white by the scorching 
influence of the sunk rays. 'Oft the elevated table-land of Tar- 
tary the mountains serefttifa IfljOOO to 19,009 feet above the 
sea, without fareris hr even a bash, clothed wifti a withered 
and tAk fcgefaffati, in® barf of ttievri (Hoyle.) In other 



places, bovtvr, many trees ore met with, among which tn 
Tartaric species of ash, hand, cypress, oaks; poplars, birebes, 
pavias,&c. The Nooca pine (Pima G«r<nrifafm),tbe Made of 
which are eatable, like thoee of the atone pine la Europe j *he 
Indian cedar (Aim Mha^ Mm HMian*, and % few 
other trees, with a northern aspect, atraggle on die mountains 
from the Indian aide, and give an air of grandeur to some 
parte of thia otherwiae desolate region. Some placet in the 
lowlands, such aa Balk, where the climate if fate arid, produce 
fruit of greet excellence, and resemble the Flora of the Cash* 
merian region. In Kunawur, barley, buckwheat, and turnips, 
were seeaby the Messrs. Gerard at 13,000 feet; and a little 
lower the ground waa covered with thyme, sage, awl many other 
aromatic plants. At 17*000 feet Tartarian furae still, growl. 

III. In the northern districts of Persia, and in those pro- 
vinces which stand between the Indian territory and that king- 
dom, nature still refuses to assume the tropical features which 
characterize Asia south of the Himalaya and cast of the Indus. 
In many respects the vegetation of this, which may he called 
the Casbmerian region* is so like that of Europe, that, accord- 
ing to a French traveller in Cashmere, oue would fancy one- 
self on a mountain in Auyergne, rather than iu au Asiatic pro- 
vince bordering upon India. Sharp w inters aud tine warm sum- 
mers nourish races of trees and flowers far more luxuriant aud 
delicate than can appear in the long -protracted cold, aud short 
summers of Siberia, or the dry aud iuclcment steppes of Tar- 
tary. It is here that plants which delight in bright light and 
high summer heat, with a moist atmosphere, iu their growing 
season, but which require a long and steady rest iu whiter, are 
met with iu perfection, liice, oranges, aud olives, pome- 
granates, almonds, and tig-trees, remind the traveller of Italy, 
while grapes, mulberries, aud the ordinary European fruit- 
trees cast a northern aspect over the scenery. AU things that 
require much heat and light to arrive at perfection, tuchju the 
fragrant, principle of tobacco, the narcotic juice of the upium- 
jtoppy, and the tears of the tnunua-ush, arc produced iu the 
Cathineriun region in the greatest excellence. In some places 
the appearance of a few herbs of tropical forms indicates au 
approach to the vegetation of ludia ; such as the salep plant, 
which belongs to a genus otherwise confined, to the tropical 
parts of Asia ; cotton ; and here and there the sugar-cane ; hut 
there is no trace of the great features of a more southern vegeta- 
tion. Iu Cashmere flourish many of the fruits uow cultivated 
in Europe; apricots, peaches, plums; cherries, apples, pears, 
and grapes, all iu the greatest profusion, supply the markets. 
The walnut, which here is wild, is cultivated extensively for 
tlie sake of the oil which is pressed from its seeds, and used 
both iu cookery, for buruiog, and instead of linseed-oil for 
painters' work. “ The vine scales the summit of the poplar, 
and is never restrained by pruning, though, compared with it, 
those of Europe, cither on the trellis or the wall, sink into in- 
significance/' lu the forests are found oriental planes tuid 
horse-chestnut trees (Paviat) truly wild ; in the fields grow 
most of our European kinds of corn along with rice ; and in 
the gardens the ordinary, culinary vegetables of Europe. The 
Stoghara nut (hvpa) forms an object of general cultivation 
in the fakes which surround the city of Cashmere ; cue lake 
alone is stated by Moqrcroft to produce from 0fi,0tt0 to 126,0(10 
ass-loads of this nut, and about 30,000 people are almost 
wholly supported by it far five month# out of twel ve. N otbing 
perhaps is mare remarkable in Cashmere than it# floating gar- 
dens, formed from the entangled stems of waterdilies covered 
with earth, aud planted with melons and cucumbers, which, 
thus treated, arrive at the highest state of perfection, and am 
produced in great numbers. 

Th e pcsngu* a kind of umbelliferous pfan^ is coll* ctod iu 
some ports for the . sake of the leave#, whiob, wheu dried* 
furnish a fodder much esteemed far sheep; end finally, the 
saffron crocus, which arrives at a great rise, i* extensively 
cultivated, aud is a sourceof considerable revenue. .. . 

IV. Dovetailing as it wsm,with what we have tested ^be 
Ceshmerian region, passing even through Southey Panto late 


northern^ India, and finding its mstem limits fa the Great! it* 
dfan Desert, erf which Delhi may he considered as the extreme 
point, is a botanical region to which the .name of Syrian may 
be conveniently given, from its aenunenciug with Syria oaths 
west. It also comprehends the greater port, of Turkey in 
Asia, awj the north of Arabia. It might also he called a 
South** Jbntorm* region, far its peculiar appearance is caused 
by aridity and hast, as that of the real Tartarian, region is 
caused by aridity and cold. At its western extremity the Sy- 
rian region resembles the north of Africa and fat south of 
Europe fa many of its plants; on the east it is occupied by 
species having a certain degree of relation to the others, but 
more ludiau in their character t far instance, it appears fit cm 
Dr. Hoyle's list, teat near Delhi such plants aa species of Aa- 
corolla, elytraciu, cooculus, and lepidagathis, which consist 
principally of Indian species, ora intermixed with fagonies, 
grewias, capers, caiuelVthoru ( AUmgi )^ smtubs, and scrubby 
heliotropes, which are truly Syrfau. Desolation is ftht cha- 
racteristic of a large port of this region, which is destUuto cf 
water, aud scorched by a fervid sun. The tests am faw and 
thorny, and scantily clothed with foliage j the very herbs ate 
spiny from want of power to develope the soft green paren- 
chyma of tlie leaf between tlieir rigid veins ; and. they am 
shaggy with ling hairs, which nature gives them as a feeble 
means of suck fag up the scanty moisture of the atmosphere. 
If among this laurcn region oases are found shaded with date 
trees und mountains rich with verdure, they only form a wd 
contrast with the dreariness of the scene beyond them. Sind# 
may be considered the must eoulfaeasteru point of the Syrian 
region j here the vegetation of uncultivated tracts is described 
j as of a miserable character. Great quantities of a sort of 
tamarisk, intermixed with thorny acacias, a deformed ouphar* 
bia, tbe flowers of which are still more uuiuvitipg than its 
bloated leafless stems, uvttm trees (mrftu), and peopufa (Fictu 
t ebytota), constitute tlie principal features of the scenery* 

V. Tho vegetation of tlie Himalaya Mountains is included 
under tbe general description of that niuuntom range, p* 174. 

VI. In (he Indian region ritgpld he comprehended all those 
countries which, like Hindustan, are capable of heaving coffee, 
indigo, sugar-canes, juilms, and other ordinary products of na 
tropical district, without excessive humidity existing aft, all 
periods of the year, lu this view it would include Arabia 
Felix, Hirma, Siam, Cochin China, and the continental lands 
connected with these countries. What is called jungle is met 
with iu most parts of this region, lu die words of Dr. Hoyle, 
“ tracts of Uiis kiud ore low, aud being inundated durfag tbe 
rainy season, as well as by the hill-streams frequently over- 
flowing tlieir banks, are generally in a moist state, aud have 
hence been called tlie Tunui or moist loud. The powerful 
rays of a nearly vertical sun Iwatiug upon >thif» and a dense 
muss of vegetation wlwre there is little circulation of air, pro- 
duce a heated aud moist atmosphere highly favourable to the 
production of tropical plants. From tlie southern and eastern 
ports of this tract, or die confines, of Eilhet and Chittagong, 
Drs. Roxburgh and Wollicb obtained their splendid speci- 
mens of tree-ferns/’ 

In these damp and swampy forests eternal pestilence reign*; 
so Und the native wood-cutters are often unable to remain in 
them more thin a few days at a time, fevers and bowel, jobO” 
plaints universally attacking them after a short *x|tySUfq4P 
their baneful influence. It is here, however, that Some 'tff, the 
most remarkable and valuable of tbe vegetable pftriuctfansof 
continental India ore to he met with : it isbeiutbaft *te fetuid 
the sapan trees, so important for their rrtrrujit Usufasis, teak, 
and many of die finest of the Indian timber toe* ; and amidst 
the vapours arising from the beds of, the mounUfa-tomnts 
which often tear a way far themselves through the faiwtv, 
abound numerous species of lrinte»; togeth«r with those singuhtr 
pLante called by botanists Or t&M m epiphyte*, which cling by 
their aerial roots to the bmwbmof terns, and astouish. the 
traveller bytbeir teUliazdcotowaaud grotraqne forms. 

In tbe rifled gK-und, wbera soil is expoMd to the rays 
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of Hie tun and Hie earth is dried by a free ventilation, palms 
and eve r green trees of remarkable kinds are met with. Man* 
goes are planted round the villages, Palmyra trees (Borauu* 
JtaheUffbrmit) are in many places extremely common; cocoa- 
nuts and Gorauto palms (Arenga sacckarifmt) are of frequent 
occurrence ; a coarse grass overruns the plains, except in Hie 
cultivated spots, which are occupied by rice, sesarnum, cotton, 
hemp, sugar-canes, yams, indigo, maize, the betel and otiier 
peppers. In place of epiphytal orchidea •, the branches of trees 
are occupied with parasitical loranthi , which, absorbing their 
food from the inside of Hie trees that bear them, are able to set 
at defiance the dry atmosphere with which at oue season of the 
year they are surrounded. In some places, as on the coast of 
Martaban, tobacco arrives at such excellence as to rival that 
of Shims. The Flora of this country is, however, so vast, that no 
general description can give an idea of its richness and variety. 

Among the most remarkable features iu the Flora of India is 
the Banyan tree (FiW/s Indira ), the branches of which emit 
roots which descend to Hte earth, where they fix themselves, 
and become in time large trunks. When a banyan tree 
becomes old, and acquires a great number of such trunks, one 
individual will have the appearance of a grove. Many cases 
are cited of trees of this sort arriving at a prodigious size ; the 
following, mentioned in the Journal of the Asiatic Society os 
growing in the territory of Mysore, will give a good notion of 
the surprising magnitude they sometimes attain. “ The centre 
tree is about fifty or sixty feet hi height, and its branches cover 
ah area of seventy-six yards in one direction and eighty-eight 
in the oHier, while the drops now dqx'iident from, or rather 
supporting, its gigantic branches, amount iu number to one 
hundred and twenty -one, of which some arc of enormous size. 
The place exhibits on all sides vast branches broken oil*, which 
have been evidently once connected with thirty trees, now dis- 
united from the centre stock ; hut the original connexion can 
•til] be sufficiently traced to render unnecessary the testimony 
of Hie villagers, who state that they and their futhers have been 
in the habit of disuniting these trees by separating the inter- 
mediate parts for the constitution of solid cart-wheels, for 
which, from their size, they are well suited. On measuring 
the transverse diametem of the whole area, they are found to 
coutaiu more than 100 yards each way — this single tree thus 
affording a circle of foliage and shade exceeding 300 English 
yards in circumference/' 

Ceylon may lie referred to the Indian region, notwithstand- 
ing its insular position. It produces cinnamon forests, nut- 
megs, and coffee; s&tinwood and ebony trees are found iu 
abundance in the jungle about Triucomalee ; while the forests 
of the island abound generally in other valuable kinds of timber. 
A kind called Wallaporte is spoken of by Mr. Brooke ns 
girthing from twenty-eight to thirty-two feet* 

Vll. The seventh and last region of the Asiatic Flora is 
that which we would call the Equinoctial or Malayan. Spread 
oVor islands lying undor Ihe line— their centres usually occu- 
pied by mountains, and their coasts washed by the waters of a 
vast, ocean — the features of this Flora arc! essentially different 
from those of the continent of Iudia. The atmosphere is in a 
stale of perpetual humidity, acted upon by a vertical siui ; 
the laud is little cleared, and allows but slender opportunity 
for the auu and wind to dry it. Many of the islands are little 
better than a moss of jungle, or at all events these dense and 
iwstileutial woods occupy a considerable portion of the surface. 
Many of the islands are intrenched with rank after rank of the 
living palisodoes of the mangrove rootiug into the mud, and 
surrounding ibe taller stems of the Nipa palm, Bomugtonias, 
and thickets of sword-leaved vaquoas trees* These woods are 
so! dense that the sun never penetrates them ; so entangled with 
olkdwra, coarse grosses, bamboos, and caue-palms, that no 
human being can penetrate them without a oompany of pioneer* ; 
and. jo damp that the parasites actually straggle with the leaves 
of, the trees pit which they grow for mastery over, the branches ; 
spice-trees, nutmegs,, and einnamon, camphor-trees (Jtytere- 
carpu*), and tro-fetas/here find their betas ; and iu the depth* 


of their recedes are Sometime* nourished the fungus-like form 
of tbe huge itoffiesia flower. On the mountains are many 
species of oak, dammar pines, rhododendrons, and magnolias ; 
and at the summits are found crowsfoot, valerians, bilberries, 
berberries, brambles, honeysuckles, gentians, and other well* 
known European forms. 

The cleared ground of these countries is occupied wiHi a 
great variety of fruit trees common to tbe rest of India, along 
with the mangosteen, durian, and rambutan, many -headed 
[lines, jacks, and shaddocks, which attain their highest per- 
fection here only. 

Ana, Zoology of . — Considered in relation to its exteut, the 
continent of Asia and its islands contain a greater number 
and variety of animals than any ether quarter of tbe globe. 
Nor is it only in Hie number and variety of its zoological 
productions tliat Asia claims our particular attention. Their 
intrinsic value in tbe economy of human society, the pro- 
minent part which they played in the early civilisation of 
mankind, and the universal importance which still attaches 
to the cultivation of Amnestic animals among the most civilised 
and refined, ns welt as among purely pastoral nations, make 
the consideration of Asiatic zoology an object of interest not 
less to tbe historian, the antiquary, and the general inquirer, 
than to the zoologist. In fact, the- great majority of the 
domestic animals which have enabled man to till the earth, to 
extend his [lower, and to transport his commodities to distant 
regions, and which furnish him with food and raiment, ore of 
Asiatic origin : the camel, the horse, Hie ass, the ox, the dog, 
are all of eastern derivation ; ami it is there ulone that we 
must look fur the original types of these useful animals. Na- 
turalists have wasted much time iu endeavouring to discover 
the wild sources from which some of our most common and 
useful domestic animals were derived ; if they had looked for 
the origin of Hie dog, the cat, the slicep, and the goat in those 
regions in which these valuable servants were first brought 
under the dominion of man, their researches would probably 
have been attended with greater success; for it is but natural 
to suppose that the wild species, if they still exist in a state 
of nature, are to lie found in the districts where they were first 
reclaimed. 

The numbers, and relative distribution of Asiatic mammals, 
ore expressed in tbe following table : — 
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No. of 
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1. UuAdniDiAns ..... 

1H6 

43 

3*1 

« 

It. Cheiroptera 

1U3 

41! 

41 

3 

III. Carnivora 

3*0 

11V 
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32 

IV. Marsupislia 

67 

6 

3 

3 

, V. Hodcntia 
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HI 

73 
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VH. PachydcrmaUt... 

30 

U 

« 

3 

VIII. Homlnantia 

137 

r»4 

46 

18 

IX. Otavci 

7* 

33 

- * ■ 

14 

11 

Total.... 

XW j 

| 422 

288 

J34 


Thus it will be observed, that of 1346 known quadrupeds, 
429, or very nearly one-third of the whole number, inhabit some 
part of Asia or its dependent islands; but of these it will lie 
further remarked, that 288 only, or . about two-thirds of the 
whole, are peculiar to that continent, Hie remaining 134 ex- 
tending into the neighbouring continents of Europe and Ame- 
rica. Indeed it may be generally observed, that the zoological 
productions of the northern ports of them three continents re- 
spectively, if not absolutely identical!, are at least extremely 
similar, even in their most minute features. Northern Asia, in 
particular, from its relative petition, os situated between and 
connecting the other two, partakes equally of the productions 
of both ; and it is probably to tins circumstance, more than 
any othAt, that we ought to attribute the comparatively small 
number of it* entire mammal inhabitants which are peculiar to 
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thi« continent when compared irltb those peculiar to Africa or 
America. Africa, for iustance, contains 300 quadrupeds j yet 
out of them 50 only ue found beyond the boundaries of that 
continent ; America, again, out of no fewer than 537 species, 
has ouly 57 Common to other legions ; whilst, as already ob- 
•raved, Asia, out of 432 specks, lias no fewer than 134 equally 
common to Europe, Africa, and America. It will be likewise 
observed, from the foregoing table, that the Edentata and 
Marsupial ia are the two orders of mammals in which Asia is most 
deficient, and that it is most rich in the number of its Rumi- 
nantia, compared with the whole number of known species. 
Titii is precisely the reverse of what we have already observed 
regarding the soological productions of America, nor is the 
circumstance without importance to those who study the pro- 
gress of society in these two continents. ~ 

The elephant, though never bred in a tame state, ought to 
Ire considered at the head of tlie domestic animals of Asia. 
The inhabitants of India appear to have known and practised, 
when Alexander's army entered the country, the very same 
inodes of capturing and training tlie elephant which are em- 
ployed at the present day. Their rijpfut writings mention 
this animal os a domestic servant, and he is constantly repre- 
sented in the same character upon their public monuments. 
Alexander the Great, during his expedition into the north-west 
parts oflndia, fouud the armies of the native princes attended 
by their war elephants, just as the European invaders of the 
aume country have done in later times; and from that period 
the elephant appears to have been constantly employed by the 
successors of Alexander in Western Asia, and also by the Car- 
thaginians, and Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, who fought against 
the Homans in Italy. Immense troops of wild elephants are 
still found in the northern parts of India, in the Malayan 
peninsula, and in Ceylon. Those which are employed in the 
East India Company's service, and which rarely exceed seven 
feet and a half average height, arc obtained in the upper* pro- 
vinces, principally from the vicinity of the great saul forest, 
which skirts the lower ridges of the Himalayan chain for some 
hundred miles. 

The common domestic animals of Asia present more varie- 
ties of species, and attain to greater individual perfection of 
form, than those of any other quarter of the glolie. The horse, 
the ass, the camel, and probably most, other species, are ori- 
ginally natives of the central plains of this extensive continent, 
and, though no longer found in a state of nature, are still pro- 
verbial fin their symmetry and spirit. In Arabia, particularly, 
the horse in, of all other animals, the object of most especial 
care and value. No Arab, however poor in oilier respects, is 
without this noble animal, which is at. once his friend uml com- 
panion, the sharer of his riches or poverty, and the partner of 
all Ins toils. Subsisting on the same food os hi* master, which, 
during their long ex ]ied it ions in the deserts, is often limited to 
a scanty supply of dried dates, temjierate and enduring to a 
degree scarcely exceeded even by the camel or dromedary, 
lodged iii the same hut^ and caressed with the fondness of a»| 
child, the Arabian horse is never subjected to the performance 
of any mean drudgery of servile labour, and the record of hi* 
pedigree and kiudmd is preserved with the greatest care. This 
mode of treatment has a corresponding effect on the habits and 
character of the aninud. In no other part of the world doe* 
the hone display so much gentleness, intelligence, and spirit 
as in Arabia ; the pupil and constant associate of man, be 
almort seems to have caught a spark of human reason, readily 
comprehends and executes the orders of hk master, and returns 
with delight and evident gratitude the attentions bestowed upon 
him. The nomadic and pastoral nations, which have from 
time immemorial occupied the central plaint of Asia, are ttni- 
vrasally on equestrian people; they may he almort said to live 
on horseback; and indeed it would be impossible tor them to 
carry on the predatory expeditions for Which they have bean 
in ail age* remarkable, or to traverse the steppes of Ask, with* 
out the aid of due noble animal. Nor do these people employ 
the hone at* heart of burthen alone; bh fieri fuppltestbtft 


with their favourite food, ami the milk of the mate la the 
greatest dainty of a Tartar feast. Wild horses are said to exist 
in the interior of Tartary, where the inhabitants hunt them for 
the mke of their flesh ; hut the account in this instance, os in 
the similar report of the existence of wild asses in the same lo- 
calities, canuot be implicitly relied upon, as travellers imper- 
fectly acquainted with soological distinctions frequently give 
the names of fiuniliar animals to others which resemble them 
iu form and appeara nc e, without attending very closely to their 
specific difference. In the patent instance, it is more than 
probable that both the wild hone and wild ass of eastern tra- 
vellers are to lie retorted to t)w Dxiggetai, a species of interme- 
diate sixe and form, which inhabits the same regions, and haa 
always retained its original freedom. 

The asses, like the horses, of Asia ore of larger proportions 
ami more generous spirit than those which ltave been trans- 
ported to other countries. That Central Asia wee originally 
the habitat of both these auimaU there can he no doubt, not 
ouly because we find them there domesticated at tlte earliest 
periods of which we have any record, but likewise because tlie 
Asiatics are, ami, os far os we know, always have been, eques- 
trian nations, whilst, in the iwighhouring continent of Africa, 
the species was probably introduced from Asia, though at what 
period is uncertain. The horse, indeed, was e&tly known and 
used in Egypt, os wo kuow from the monuments and from 
written history. But the negroes of Interior Africa, and, 
generally speaking, tlie whole southern part of the continent, 
are to this day destitute of either the horse or ills ass. Nothing 
can present a greater contrast than the comparison of the de- 
graded and degenerate ass of Europe with tlie tame animal 
bred in his native country. Instead of the dejected air, shaggy 
coat, pinched dimensions, and miserable half-starved appear- 
ance which lie presents in iheso count ries, the ass of Persia, 
Syria, and the levant approaches nearer to the larger size of 
the horse, and partakes much of his lieautiful symmetry of 
form, noble carriage, and unrivalled speed. 

It appears probable that the camel and dromedary are like- 
wise of Asiatic origin. The wide extent of the Arabian con- 
quests during the middle ages introduced the latter species into 
most [Kiris of Northern and Central Africa, where it hus been ever 
since established, and is of the greatest use in crossing (lie 
sandy deserts which separate the inhabited regions of the north 
from the interior of the continent. The camel, which if, dis- 
tinguished from tlie dromedary by having two humps on the 
hack instead of one, appears to have been in all ages more 
limited ami confined iu its geographical distribution than the 
latter species. The camel is fouud chiefly, if not solely, among 
the wondering Tartars, from the confines of Siberia to the 
northern ridges of the great Himalayan chain ; whilst tile dro- 
medary spread* not only over Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
und Persia, but extended into India, aud probably even into 
China. These animals are mentioned among the earliest lists 
of the flocks and herds of the patriarchs : and it is not a little 
singular that here, as in the cose of most other domestic ani- 
mals, not the slightest trace seems to remain of the original 
wild stock from which the species was first reclaimed. Pro- 
fessor Pallas, it is true, reports the existence of wild cumuli lit 
tlie neighbourhood of Lake Aral, but he never met wilh 4 th«m 
in his travels, though lie frequently heard of them ; and Barott 
Cuvier conjectures, with much seeming probability, tiiat the 
reports refer to some of tbe wild animals to which die itifk* 
bitents of these regions, from religious motives, restore their 
liberty at the celebration of particular festivals. 

Of the ox kind, no fewer than tour distinct species have 
been, from time immemorial, domesticated In different parts 
of Asia. Tbe common Indian ox (Hot Intticu »), though usually 
confounded with the common ox of Western Europe, U in reality 
a very distinct specks ; differing not ouly by his longer legs, 
and the large lump which ttftrite bis shoulders, like tiiat of a 
dromedary, but likewise toy hk voice, and even by some details 
of intertkl conformation. Thfranimal, from his superior 
height andwv slender proportions, perhaps the must tymwe- 
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tweal atiflgttcefol of all the different species of foe cx gemi% 
has becttfrtmi foe eariiest ages held in foe g reatest veneration 
byfoe mtiVe# of India; and foereisX strong resemblance 
IMreto Aid worship of Apis among ti* ancient Egyptians, xhd 
Haft which the followers of Brahma paid to fbe Indian "ox, as 
an Incarnation of their favourifedeity Vishnu. Unit tb# PlioTe 
race Of Indian cattle are fert equally regarded as'objectsof 
religious generation these attention* seem to be exclusivity 
bestowed upon a particular breed ; and the greatest dare U 
taken to maintain the purify of this sacred race, and to pre- 
serve the pedigrees Of Its individual members. The common 
Indian Cattle, however, are not regarded with the same reli- 
gions sentiments. They are the usual beasts of draught and 
bttrtirtm in the country; and, from their great speed, are fre- 
quently used for the raddle, even by the Europeans settled in 
tbfc upper provinces. Tlie intercourse which India always 
Sfeftii to have maintained srith other commercial nations of 
atitiqitity stitt the means of introducing this beautiful and use- 
ful animal into more distant regions ; and we now And the 
Brahmin bull extending over a great part of Persia and Syria, 
and mixed with the common flat-bached species of the West, in 
Madagascar, Abyssinia, and generally along the whole eastern 
Coast of Attica. 

"''The Yak (Bos grunmetit) is another species of ox which has 
bien long domesticated in Central Asia. It has always formed 
til# Common cOttle of the Tartars, and is well described by 
ASlUri tinder the name of Poephagus. It is this Animal which 
ttilfrtislie* the falls of long silky white hair, of which the Turks 
make their military standards, and which are employed all 
over the East, under the name of chowries, for the ]mrpose of 
driving away the flies and creating n refreshing current of air 
atiotit the luxurious inhabitants of India and China. These 
ftvfekrite instruments of luxury are frequently set in silver or 
goldTiaudles; and as they are an indisjiensable appendage to 
the state of a great man, they form one of the regular articles 
of Import between Tibet and India, and are fYequently sold for 
eriorMouv prices. The nse of these chowries is of very great 
antiquity throughout all eastern countries. 

Tbe BufTato (Bos Mafut) is a third species of ox, long do- 
mesticated In the southern and eastern fiartt of Asia. India 
«nd x C%tiia appear to be the original climate of this powerful 
Ttii itill found wild iii all the great forests of both 
{KtSPcoutktries, and is probably the only domestic quadruped 
of wbfcfr zoologists have clearly ascertained the original source. 
TfeTfofld buffalo, called umi by Hie Indians, is said to be only 
Inferior to tlie elephant in site ; and fVom his ferocity and tna- 
llgnaht .disposition is much dreaded by those who reside in the 
vicinity (if his haunts. Combats between the ami and the 
tiger were ’ formerly a favourite sport of the native princes of 
India *, but It is said by eye* witnesses that tlie tiger was in no 
instance a match for his powerful antagonist, I^irge herds of 
the domestic buffalo are kept throughout every part of, the pe- 

t ula of India; and many anecdotes are related of their 
Ifty and attachment to the guljah* or herdsmen who attend 
fboto; and of the courage with which they defend their keepers 
from the formidable attacks of the tigers and j>at»thers which 
inhabit tbs forest* where they are usually pastured. The buf- 
falo inlottia W not habitually used as a beast of draught or 
burthen, but supplies the place of the common ox, in furnish- 
ing the inhabitants With milk and hotter ; whilst the ox of the 
country, which it seldom applied to these latter purposes, 
assumes the place of the horse, and Is used for the saddle, the 
plough mud the hackery, or carriage. Though long domesti- 
cated in India and China, the introduction of the buffalo into 
ti»* Welt, or even info Benia, is comparatively a recent occur- 
fetfea and dates only ttom die conquests of the Mohammedans. 
jySKme/Wteed, seems to allude to the btiffeto under the 
Wild Ox of Amdliosla (‘Hist, of Animals/ Wok 
IV* *'$#& .fife, followers of Alexander feint; hafebscora* ao- 
qfe^t#$^rUsiW ftuuual during that conqueror'* expedition In 
foe But it was only towards, the latter eqd fe* the 

d^teuferythatit Wosftrst seen in Western Bump#, having 


heeh intm^^ feto fttfftdfeut the y*& Mi not bai tike 
species war •£fend& , 'iftfe^ & this dmitineni or In Africa, in 
which it 
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the" Asiaticriatious pbM$‘ Is ; tife '(pfey&Sl (BS‘ a ferns). This 
animal is common among the Bttrfees^, Bidlnatifoe tnoun- 
tairtbu# districts on die north-east boundaries of British, India : 
it is also found wild, underTbe tfertoe of Gam, in many parts 
of India, principally among the htitj^hiid is os touch dreaded 
by the Sheecarries, or native huntsmen, as the amiof tigVr. 
The gayal is a very large animal, with a'hfevy carcase ami 
short legs, Which are cdmmonTy white from foe knee down- 
wards, whilst' the body is of a uniform dark-browu colour : tlie 
os frontis forms a singular excrescence of ridge which easily 
distinguishes foe goyol from all other species of the ox kind ; 
ami the horns are round, and twisted info a kind of irregular 
spiral, with tiie poftits turned inwards aud bock wards. 

Of sheep aud goats, many different varieties are found' in 
Asia. The broad-tidied sheep of Arabia was' known to the 
ancients, and is metA|ted by Herodotus (iii. 1 13) and Aris- 
totle: this variety hwmr spread throughout all the steppes 
of the continent, as well as through Egypt and Northern Africa, 
where the hit of the tail frequently amounts to ten pounds* 
weight. The tall is foe best part of the animal, for tlie flesh 
is dry anrl insipid; ami instead of wool, the body is cohered 
with a short coarse hair, Unlit for manufacturing purposes. On 
the higher table-lands of the continent, however, other species 
of sheep are found with a longer and finer fleece ; but in no 
instance does the wool of foe Asiatic sheep approach in softness 
and beauty of texture to that of the shawl. gout of Cashmere, 
from the fleece of which tlie Indians manufacture those rich 
and valuable shawls which arc so highly esteemed in Europe 
us well os throughout the East. The shawl-goat is a small 
variety of very ordinary appearance; it is found princi- 
pally in Ilootan, Tibet, and generally along the northern face 
of tlie Himalaya, but; does not thrive when brought across 
tlie mountains, not even in the upper regions of Nepaul, where 
it might have been expected that it would find a congenial 
climate : its wool forms a valuable article of commerce between 
Tibet and the lower plains of India. The Angora goat is an 
inferior variety of the shawl-goat, with drooping ears aud long 
wool of tolerably fine texture, but not adapted to the same 
purposes as the richer wool of foe Tibet animal. The common 
variety of goat in Asia is a tall long-legged animal, with very 
short hair, large drooping ears, and small spiral horns. Its 
flesh is In many parts preferred to mutton ; aud tlie animal 
is valued in all plucrs for the richness and abundance of its 
milk. 

The Hog, though found wild in most parts of Asia, is a 
domestic only among the Chinese, who appear to esteem its 
flesh in proportion to the detestation with which it is regarded 
by (be followers of Mohammed and Buddhu In India, herds 
of semi-domestic bogs ore. frequently found nlxmt the native 
villages ; but as the religion of Brahma prohibits foe destruc- 
tion of animal life, and consequently the nse of flesh as an 
article of food," they are turned to no account by the inhabitants ; 
by whom, however, they are not regarded with the horror and 
detestation which attaches to them among foe followers of the 
Arabian prophet. The Indians abstain from the use of pork 
for tlie some reason that they abstain from eating any other 
kind of flesh ; not from any peculiar antipathy which they 
bear to the animal itself. The hog is regarded by the Chinese 
as tlie greatest luxury ; and it is well known that the dog aud 
the hog were tlie only domestic animals which their first dis- 
coverers found among foe Polynesian islanders. It appears 
probable, however, foot the imfeiXl*aIl#d a hog in foe voyages 
of early navigators, and which w found spread o r oil the 
various archipelagos of fee Indian Ocean, is iu reality a dif- 
ferent species from our common European hog, though closely 
allied toll in forto and atqieafence 

The Dog of Asia, at in every other great division of fbe 
world, Is "subject to "m almost infinite number of varieties. 
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every tWih«p witlnwi% porttertter fc#M «!<■*» &* ■■!**•* ‘iMmiNpfo tite Gymnora* 

matter, know ?«ad *l«r.thi inhabitant*, Myd*i, iJM, &Mflifo%,«a*; Butted are peculiar to foe 

mottb <*6 Mtfbmt the com mon «n tinea tofArie and the large tegon** rf Bwnee, Sumatra, 

office* of public myengsi* Legacies are ftf^oeotiy left fo* dnd lua Among the for ammals, Northern Aete produces 
their support by the jnousHhuW; add kcspitek are built ft* foesab^foeti^^ and various other aperies of msntefaj 
the reception and care of the aged and wounded. But besides foe are-otter, fo* write vataibk of all, basbeeu hitherto found 
these public troops, which may 1» oaoriderod a* the property otdytn tb# wwtbsre Purift^ along tireootefeafAriaandAm*’ 

offoe state, there am various varieties of sorting and ether rica, (torn the parallel of Japan north***, • afore uteriga* 

dogs, kept by private individuate in different parts of Aria; tote have yet fcwuabte to penetrate. Thrtigwvfoe mote**- 

of which the principal are the l*ge mastiff of Tibet, and the vage and formidable of alt the carnivorous animals, exist* 

gveyhouud of Persia. The fieri* of the dog is a common or- only in Asia and the neighbouring tries ; the JBUroatHbhan 

tick of food in China, as it formerly was in the islands of the (JW*t maa+cxtit) f a large species but lately dnteribed, inha- 

Indian Ocean; and it is said to be a most amusing rigid to the bite Siam and Sumatra ; and the leopard and panther am 

few Europeans who have obtained access to the large cities in common among the forests of India. The lkroako bos lately 

the interior of the empire, to witness the antipathy with which been found in the province of Quserat ; hut, unUko the Afti* 

these sagacious animate pursue their envies the butchers, can variety, he is without a wane, and a pp m i s to, he alfogih 

when they appear in the public streets. ♦. tber a much less formidable animal. The striped hymnal 

The Cat lias always been a favourite domestic among the common in all the warmer parts of tiro continent; and TtofojK 
Asiatics ; and the Mohammedans, in particular, who consider species of wild dogs and foxes are everywhere abundant, ^ 

♦lie dog as unclean^ lavish all foeirESewtion and caresses The Marsupial animate are for the roost pate cenQntehlp 
upon this for less gentle end sagacious animal. In the central Australia ; a few species, nevertheless, extend throughout foe 
plains and table-lands of Asia, in Khurasan, Cashmere, and long chain of islands which nearly unite this continent Wujfc 

Rootan, as well as in Angora end other districts of Asia Minor, Asia. Of these, one is a kangaroo {Maavpvs Ufwyrin), #i 

the fur of the cat assumes a long silky texture, of great heatity first of the genus ever discovered, having been figured ov$ 

and fiuenew; and individuals of tlie esteemed colours are fire- hundred and fifty years ago by te Bruyn ; the other five J»Orw 

queiitly sold for extravagant prices. This is the breed which supials enumerated in the table belong to the genus tfi&Uf* 

is often brought to Europe under the name of Persian cats; gista, and are distinguished from the Australian phatengqre by 

they are much more gentle in disposition than our common having the tail partially or entirely naked end Wily* v ^ 

domestic cat, but are leas useful, and decidedly inferior to the Of the numerous Rodentia which inhabit every past of Afo 

dog os a pet or companion. very few indeed are deserving of attention* either in A OOfo 

Of the wild Mammal* peculiar to Asia, we have already mereial or economical point of view. Three or four Spebteg of 
observed that there are, comparatively speaking, a greater bores (Aywr), and an equal number of logomice, or baro-fofc. 
variety tlmn in any other portion of the globe. The true apes are the only Asiatic animate of this tribe which European* ate 
{pit hecus) cure, with a single exception, tliat of the Chimpanzee accustomed to consider as fit for human, food ; the ml consist 
(/*. troglodytes) of Africa peculiar to this continent ; os are principally of. squirrels (many of which are of large si* ami 
likewise tlie StmnopUheci, an extensive tribe which differs prettily variegated with stripes and shades of different «0* 
from them only hy the possession of a very long slender tail. lours), rate, jerboas, hamsters, marmots, flying squirrels, atilt 
Among these latter, the Knhau (S. now f us), a large species two or three different species of porcupines. The jerboa* 
inhabiting China and the Malayan peninsula, nearly attains to of which ton or twelve species are found in the desert* Of fop 
tlie dimensions of man, and is remarkable for a large promt- interior, burrow iti the sand, at the root of some plant Qf 
nent nose, which assimilates it in general appearance more shrub, and are almost the only animals which enliven the long 
nearly to the human species than any other of tlie monkey mid dreary wastes which Hie traveller frequently encounter* jp 
tribe. The Macaques (i mtteaevs ) arft likewise a purely Asiatic Asia, hopping along on the hind legs like a bird, and crossing 

genus of qiuulrtimona, mid appear to supply on this continent his path with tlie rapidity of an arrow. The flying squirrel* 

the situation which tlie baboons fill in Africa. They swarm {pteromys) inhabit the forests of the whole continent fob* $}» 

in all tlie wood* of India and China, ami arc remarkable only l*ri* to Java, and are remarkable for an expansion of foq 

for their malevolent dispositions and their disgusting manner). skin along the sides, which enables them to leap to foe 4te* 

Of tlie Lemur tribe, two genera, nyctirefws and tarsus , inhabit lance of forty or fifty yards, in passing tVofti tree, to free : U 

Asia: all tbo rest of this numerous family arc either found in acts like a parachute, to prevent too rapid a descent, though It 

the large island of Madagascar, or aloug the eastern coast of '» mr.qmbk of (icing moved like, the wings of bird#, arid ecu* 

the neighbouring continent of Africa. scqueutly of exercising the proper funcLtou of flying. 

Among tlie Cheiroptera, or Bat kind, the ptcropi, or large The Edentata of Ask are confined to two species, both be- 
frugivornus sfiecies, ore almost exclusively Asiatic ; as am longing to tlie genus Mania, or Pangolins, frequently called 
likewise the gnitapiiheci, or, as they are commonly called by scaly ant-eaters by travellers. These singular animate in foot 
travellers, flying fixes. Both these genera inhabit tlife wood* resemble the real ant-eaters of the American continent in every 
and forests of the iutertropical parte of Asia, principally those thing but their external covering, which, instead of the ovdk 
of the great Indian Isles; unlike tlie generality of winged nary hair of quadrupeds, consists of a successiot) of {Mterilri 
quadrupeds, they are of diurnal habits, live entirely upon rows of lurge imbricated scutes, that lap over one another 18t« 

leaves aud fruit*, and are Oaten, by the natives. The more the tiles of a lieuse, and are capable of boiug elevated Qf< 

common species of nocturnal, and insectivorous cheiroptera pressed at the will of the animal. One of the Asiatic 

swarm in every part of Asia; the most remarkable among them is clearly indicated by ABliau (xvi. 6) und* ;$f 

is a species (cheirmsukt) with an opposabte thumb on the hind Phattage. # . , ifi * V,.i 

feet, which inliabits the Malayan peninsula. t Among foe Pachydvrmata of Asio^ the jay been 

Among the Carnivorous animals of Asia are three or four already noticed. Three diflerent specisi *s 

different Ipecies of Bears; one of these (lfr*H$ Sfrriaeus)> lately known to inhabit the continent of India 4s* great 
discovered! on Mount Lebanon, is frequently mentioned by the islands contiguous to the Malayan persipsute. llie c 4*tl* 
sacred writers; foe others inhabit the Himalaya and otherroore nental species (B. fmUcus), aqd that which inhabit the 

eastern mountains, except one species {U> tabiaims), which is island of Java (A. Jawran**), have jbsftt one hom; the #s<* 

found in the jungles on the plains of India. Besides these, foe matron rhinoceros resembles the Afli; 

common brown bear of Europe and foe white or Poltt W can species by having two bf these excrescences, for fosjy 

abound in Siberia, KarotetatVa, aud along foe shores of foe canppt he psoperly hteis. Of the genus Bqtm, 
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llte comum bane tod an bare been already mentioned, 
at in. (A probability originally indigenous to the central 
i Mm Of Alit. One other species, the Driggetai (& he* 
whjpw ), still retail* ha native freedom in. the earn* localities. 
Iljb * beautiful animal, in point of rite intermediate between 
w ojdtbr two, with much of the symmetrical figure and grace- 
ful carriafib of the hone, and of the mvae dun colour of the 
m, marited along to hock with a bread cufae-eoloured etripe, 
but without the cross On the shoulder which distinguishes tot 
animal. The Driggetal, probably also die Koidaxt of the 
modem Persian*, woe well known to the ancients, mid Is 
mentioned by Aristotle and Teiiojrtion by die name of the 
wild ass. Aristotle (vi. 86), in addition to the wild m, 
mentions an animal called the Syrtan mule, from Us resem- 
blance to a mule. The latter author mentions that, during 
the expedition of the Ten Thousand under (be younger Cyrus, 
dies* animals were observed on the open plains of Mesopotamia, 
where die Ostrich also lived ; and though these gigantic birds 
no longer inhabit the Asiatic desert*, the mine phenomenon is 
daily observed in South Africa, wltere the ostrich and (lie 
quagga are invariably found to associate together. Of the 
bog genus (#e»), two specie* at least are found Ju Asia : one 
of tkeavt^oommon wild boar of Europe (8. scrofa), appears 
to eftfcml over every port of the Old World ; the other, the 
fra tnbgrum of naturalists, is peculiar to the great Indian 
|rie% and is remarkable for the singular manner in which the 
tasks of the upper jaw pierce through the lip on each side, and 
curl round and over the eyes like a pair of circular horns. 
The only other pachydermatous animal of Alia which deserves 
yartMdsr notice is the Malayan tapir (T. Mtkau), a species 
thesfxhdhhoetof which in this part of the world is the more 
since its- Congeners are confined to the forests of 

■usiL A Sal Am * 

sews j^menca. 

Of fha Ruminating animals of Asia, the cAmel, tl«e drome- 
> Afryn mid the four species of the ox kind which have been 
Aw U Ssrioated hy the natives, have been already mentioned. 

4 2b other respects, the pwnmjMd feature in this department of 
Asiatic ecology is the great abundance of the deer tan be, and 
the comparative scarcity of antelopes. Out of thirty-seven 
known species of deer (Onto), twenty-five ore found in Asia, 
find of these twenty ore peculiar to it; whilst not more than 
a dozen, out of nearly sixty antelopes, ore fotand upon die sam» 
continent But there is one small gamp of Asiatic ruminants 
too remarkable to be passed over unnoticed, — the musks, so 
colled from the Tibet species, which produces the perfume so 
wril known by this name* The Tibet musk {Moschu* mosm/erv*) 
It about the rise of a small goat; both sexes are without hums, 
Imt fite musk i* produced by the male only, and is contained 
in a hag which grows upon the prepuce. This perfume bos 
always been held in high esteem throughout the East, and, 
aAm frOtaMoe and pure, is said to be sometimes sold tor its 
jggjghf' tngcfrd \ but Us great value holds out strong temptations 
t «4KWtetate it with foreign substances, and the hunters sore 
^di tadsietae d to mix the blood of the animal with it m order 
tft fria quantity, so that it can seldom be procured 

W flbc pl gdultemtoi . The Tibet musk inhabits the highest 


of 

parts of the IRmalaystn and ftoto mountaias, seldom de- 
scending hdow to snow-lto; and leaping among to rocks 
and precipices with to security Of to chamois or to ibex. 
Four or flife smaller Sped# of to genus Mosebus, probably 
to smallest of hoofed animal*, being seldom burger tot 
a gwnUsiaed hare, inhabit yhi tofete of lower India and to 
islands* * 

The Cetacea of Asia air principally found along to northern 
co a sts, and are to same species which frequent to FVosen 
Ocean generally. Varietal species ft dolphins (IMphtma) 
inhabit to tropical seas, and to dugong (Haieori) is found 
among to great Indian blonds ; but in no other respects does 
this port of Asiatic zoology demand particular noriee. 

The principal circumstance worthy of notice in to birds of 
India, is to groat abundance and varied and bnlHfcnt colours 
of to Gallinaceous tribes which inhabit this part of to world. 

Indeed tomostyaluakde of our doraefticfowl*, to mmmm 
cock and ben, as fill as our domestic quadrupeds, originally 
come from this continent, and are still found wild in the 
woods of India ; as are likewise to peacock, to pheasant, and 
many kindred speoidl The Himalayan Mountains, in par- 
ticular, produce three or four diderent species of to Trwgo- 
phans, or homed pheasants, and the Impayati pheasant, re- 
markable for foe brilliant metallic lustre of its plumage. 1 he 
gold and silver pheasant* (PAosiojw# ptetta et aycMsmeres), so 
common in the aviaries of Europe, are indigenous in Chunk, as 
are likewise to collated pheasant (PA. torquatus ), anil a new 
species (PA. Prewen) lately discovered, remarkable for the 
great length of to tail feathers, which sometimes exceed four 
feet ; the fire-pheaiaut (PA. tymtus) oud orgus-pheasaut (PA. 
argue) inhabitant the mountains of Sumatra lind Borneo 
It has already been observed that the ostrich, though for- 
merly abundant in the deserts of Mesopotamia, is no longer 
found on the continent of Asi i, unless we take the teshmonj ot 
Herbert (p. 132\ who sa>§ that he saw ostriches ui the plums 
hetweeu Lor and Shiraz (a n. 1827). The cossowaiy (Co- 
siwtut), a bird which nearly approaches the ostrich both in 
site and internal structure, luhubits the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, In other respects the ornithology of Asia is by 
no means peculiar , at least to generic forms are not so re- 
markable as those of either Africa or America. All the com- 
mon European species are found even in to most distant parts 
of to continent, apparently so identical, that specimens from 
the two localities cannot be distinguished even by to difier- 
euce of a feather. Tho common house-sparrow, for instance, 
is fouud in tho Himalayan Mountains, and is a* abuudant 
about the villages of Upper Nepaul as in any port of England* 
The rrptihs, fishes, aud insects of Asia ore likewise too 
nearly assimilated to those of oilier continents to require a de- 
tailed enumeration of their diflcreut terms and genera. Like 
birds, these dilferout classes of animals possess powets of loco- 
motion which are denied to mammals , aud it is consequently 
to die latter class alone tot we can look for anything very 
peculiar in to zoology of » continent like Asia or America, 
ft is on tlus account tot we have been more particular iu the 
enumeration of the quadrupeds than of any othei cl**. 


(From tit <4 Penny Cycfopitdia," vnte ewte/rtt* alterations ) 
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Thb native country of the hone it unknown. From wry 
ramotomriodi he hoe been farad hi almost every part of the 
Old World, hot hie appearance on the amrttaMs oad the 
ielande of the New World, whether of the Atlantic or Pacific 
Ocean, ie of comparatively recent date. Everywhere he if 
recognised ae the meet useful of the aemudPof men, and ho 
yield# in khdUfenoe to die dog alone. In the earlier ages of 
the world he seems to have been devoted to the purposes of war 
or of pleasure, while the ox was ottr agricultural servant ; but 
his beauty, and strength, and traotability, have now connected 
him, directly or indirectly, with almost all the purposes of life* 
If he differs in different countries in farm and in die, it is 
from the influence of climate and cultivation ; but otherwise, 
from the war-horse, as he is depicted in the sculptures of 
ancient temples, to the stately charger of Holsteurand of Spain, 
or from the fleet and beautiful Arabian to the diminutive 
Shetlander, there is an evident similarity of form and cha- 
racter which clearly staniju bis common origin. 

Otir sheep ami rattle, olid other domesticated animals, are 
also usefril and valuable to us, and shame on him who con 
neglect or abuse them 1 but in the horse — nut to the same ex- 
tent os in the (log, but still to a great extent — it is our own 
fault if we have not a friend as well os a servant. If well 
treated, he becomes sincerely and ardently attached to us ; the 
utmost of his strength and speed is at our call, and lie is never 
happier than when employed m our service. He enters into 
many of our enjoyments with as great delight os we ourselves 
can possibly feel. See him following tVie hounds. There never 
was a biped who enteicd more thoroughly mto the joys of the 
chose than does the horse. There is no sporting man who has not 
again and again witnessed the proud bearing of the racer when 
he lias beaten his opponent, and the disappointment marked m 
Ins countenance and his gait whan he has not been successful. 

r i here m not a surer test of nobleness of character than sin- 
cerity and permanence of friendship. It is occasionally seen 
to a great degree between horses that inhabit the some stable, 
or have been accustomed to draw together. The coachman 
well knows that lie gets over his stage in less time, and with a 
great deal more pleasure, when old yoke-fellows are pulling 
together, tlian when strange horses are paired. In some the 
friendship is so intense that they will neither feed nor live when 
separated from each other. Two Hanoverian hones had long 
served together during the Peninsular War. They liad drawn 
the same gun, and had been inseparable companions id many 
battles. Due of them was at last killed ; and offer the engage- 
ment was over, the survivor was picketed, as usual, and his 
food brought to him. He refused to eat, and was constantly 
looking about in search of liis companion, sometimes neighing 
as if to call him. He was sunromded by other hones, but he 
did not notice them,aud lie.sbortly afterwards died, not having 
tested food from the time when bis former associate was killed. 

The bone is naturally and of choice an herbivorous animal. 
His thin and muscular lips, his Arm and compressed mouth, 
and his sharp incisor teeth, an admirably adapted to seise and 
to crop the grass; and although we know nothing of him in 
his natural state, yet when he has escaped from the bondage of 
man, and fellows bis own propensities, the grass is his chosen 
feed. In bis domesticated state, however, he*Ss destined to 
live partially or chiefly on other alimetfe md that of a muds 
hauler kind~4h* various species of corn; thereto, while man 


and the carnivorous animal* <*** only cha mp and crush their 
food, a provision is given to fee home, in the structure of some 
of the bones of the to, by tnfena of which he con comminute 
and grind down his feed ujMho&y as to fee bestHwptrived 
mill 4 

The teeth of the horse require some lengthened Qtawidwatiotv 
not only from their admirable adaptation to fell purpose, fefe 
as indicating, by fee various changes which they undergo^ flw 
almost beyond the possibility of error, tha age of fee ariffrtfo 
Ha may, when young in years, he reduced nearly to fee 
ptaidft of age by the barbarous usage Of those who 
have been his most acetous protectors; the cavity abuvWths e** 1 
may be deepened, fee under Up may fall fee limbs maybe 
bowed, aud fee feet may be bottwed 'and, distorted— -hot ltd* 
not easy to alter the character of fee teeth# * 

The oolt is generally dropped wife fee first and seOeudotof 
and grinding teeth having toed their Way through feegufe* 
When he is about seven or eight days old, the two 4 central tost 
or inciter teeth, above and below, appear. At fee expkafedkl^ 
five or six weeks the two next incisors foay be seen. 
months they will have overtaken fee central ones, • attfM«|| 
pairs will have nearly attained their natural level J|jH| 
grinder will then have appeared ; and a little befttoa Of 
tiie eighth motife fee third nipper, above mid below mpf Sfe 
each side, will have protruded. The colt will nowgbto M* 
frill complement of front or cutting teeth. * ' "</ 

These teeth are beautifully adapted to tbeir purpose* 
have in front on elevated cutting edge of cmiUdeiable sharp* 
ness. It is formed of enamel a polished substance whtefc 
covers the tooth, and is almost too hard to b» acted upon bfW 
file. This elevated edge is bent somowlttt inwards and «v«* 
the tooth, so tliat there is a depression liehiod It which gttfc. 
dually becomes stained by the food and constitutes what fet 
called ft the mark* in the month of the oolt or horse. 

This elevated edge of enamel, hard as it Is, is gradually 
worn down m the act of nipping and cutting the grass; am), as 
it wean away the hollow behind become* diminished, and! 1i 
at length totally obliterated. By the degree m which *fe)b 
mark is effaced, the horseman, not only wtfe regariM# fee 
first, but the permanent teeth, judges of fee agy of fee animal. 
# This obliteration begins to be manifest id a very Bariy age. 
At six months it is sufficiently evident in die four central nip* 
tiers. At a year and a half fee mark wife be very feint In fej I 
central nippers, dtatimtUsd in fee other two, and tbesurftrtsaf 
all of them will be flattened. * 

At twelve months a fourth grinder protrudes, and a fifth at 
the expiration of two years. # " 

These ore all temporary teeth. They were only 
last during au early period of the life of the Oidro«l;lHR| 
when bis jpws become considerably expanded, they give Ifeyfo 
another rot, larger, firmer, and that will probably last dusky 
life. The permanent teeth lad been long growing to fee 
socket W*sfe fee temporary ones, and Had ton ttgufeg upon 
tbeir roots, and tliat pressure bad earned ah absofyfo* of these 
roots, until at length they lost all bold and worn fihptod. 1 - 
When fee animal is about three ymm aid, fee eentealpulr 
of nippers, above and below, are feus removed, and two forth 
teeth, easily distinguishable from fee first by r tWr fegtemsd 
sis®, make feenr appearance so feat a three-yeor-obl oaftly 
easily recognised byfeute two trtW and enlarged central nipftefe. 
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hfcm nj^athe unwary as being a yen elder fhsfa lie realty fa, 

^ Staff they accomplish this in an ittgentoua but cruel miner by 
, jwprchiftg or drawing nut there tends. This cannot however be 
^wffeeted mitil a portion of the mood year fa peat, when the 
permanent teeth bdow tie beginning to preas upon the foots of 
4hfeir predocestoic, and then the breeder extracts the central 
tniUc-tertb. These below, having no longer anything to mist 
their progress, g vow tor mem rapidly than they otherwise would 
do, and the eeoundiel gains four or five months in the appsuput 
Sgeof (ttopdt 

Can this trickery be detected f Not always, except by him 
„ who is well accustomed to horses. The comparatively slow 
.waiting of the other nippers, the different of the development 
fit tbww nippers in the upper atfil under jaw— tor the breeder 
ritually confines bh roguery' to the lower jaw, the upper one 
being comparatively seldom examined— 4hies circumstances, 
together with a deficiency of general development in the colt, 

Witt Sufficiently enable the purchaser to detect Use attempted 


The lamest month of a three-year- old horse should lie thus 
theoenlral teeth are palpably larger thaw the others, 
<gti4 have fits mark on their upper surface evident and Hell 
defined. They will however be lower than tlie other teeth. 
JShfi mark in tlie »itxt pair of nippers will he nearly worn away, 
And that in the corner uippers will have begun to w#ar. 

At throe years end a hUf the Itocond nippers will be pushed 
fatal their sockets, end their place gradually supplied by a new 
pair ; and at four and a half t^e comer nippers will bp under- 
going the some process. Thus at four years old the central 
nippers will be fully grown $ the next pair will be up, but will 
< not have attained tbeir full height; and the corner nippers will 

• bfi small, with their mark nearly effaced. At five years old 
\4bemork will begin to be effaced iVom the central teeth, tlie 

;«Mft pah will be fully grown and the blackness of the mark a 
little to An off, and the corner pgir will be protruding or partly 

wtowfc. v 

, u At this poiiud, or between the fourth and fifth year, another 
mihiige will take place in the mouth of the horse ; the tushes 
wUl havo begun to appear. There will be two of tliem in eucli 
jaw, between (lie nipiwrs and the grinders, considerably nwuer 
M the former than the latter, and particularly so in the lower 
Tlie use of these tushes in the domesticated state of the 
hose is not evident; but they were piububly designed as wea- 
pons of offence in the wild slate of the tun until*. Attempts are 
thb frequently made to Itosteu the appeturauce of the second and 
the comer teeth, in die some manner as dtnnibul with regard 
to the find, and tlie gum is ofieu tli'epl) lanced in older to 
bftyteu the appeal ttu<e of the tush. 

At six yean old the mark un the central uippeis will he 
diminished, ifwiui obliterated. A depression and a maih of 
gftfavf brown hue may remain, but the deep blackened hole iu 
' the centre will no Jouger be found. The other i orison will 
»W bt sdtoewhut worn, and the tush fully dcv< loped. 

At eeveti the ra&rk ou tlie next pair of incisors will lu\e 
ixtuly disappeared, and the tush will be rounded at the point 
and tlie edge*. * 

At eight tlm mark will he gone from all the incisor teeth, 
and tlie tush will be evidently mauler and blunter. 

At this period another piece of trickery is occasionally prac- 
tised. Tlie breeder had, until the animal was five years old, 
been endcavouritig to give him an older appearance than his 
^ v yWors entitled him to, because, in proportion as he approached 
, (in period when his powers ware most perfectly dtvelojied, his 
^ todoe fcmesed J but now he endeavours to conoeal the ravages 

* WAj|e» horse if cast, and with a sharp-pointed steel in* 

a little hole is dug ou the surface of the comer incisor, 
ai*4"W iron is afterwards applied. An indelible 
Wgek faMK fa thus hftoq the tooth. Sometimes the roguery 
’ivtoUttfau Mhfit} dm next tooth is slightly touched with the 
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uqark will be ween away fauna tiwcentral teeth'; to eleven, 
fam the next pair; and totoWlp^fim thaewm The 
tush likewise heoomee shorter and blunter. 

There are many rinmmetjnfces which render • dfefaum as to 
the age of the hum very difficult after the marks are effaced 
fann the lower incisors, and even before that parted. Noises 
always kept iu die stable have the mark mud eopmr wow out 
than those that are to grass; audit is impossible to farm any 
certain calculation as to crib-ldfem * 

Qf the Age to which the horse would naturally arrive it is 
also impossible to say anything satisfactory. Many have ex- 
ceeded thirty, aiAfaotne even forty yearn; hot, from ill usage 
and over-exertion, tlie majority come to their end belbr# they 
have seen nine or ten years. 

The Proper Cutfbrmatum the Have.— A very general 
account only can be given of this, tor it varies essentially with 
the breed aud destination of tlie animal. There are tome 
points however which are valuable in horses of every descrip- 
tion. Tlie liead should not be disproportioually large, and 
should be well set on, i. e. the Jowei jaw-bones should be suffi- 
ciently far apart to euable the head to form tnat angle with 
tlie neck which gives to it free motion and a graceful carriage, 
and prevents its bearing too heavy on the hand. The eye should 
be large and a little prominent, and the eyelid fine and thui. 
The ear should be small and erect, aud quick m motion. The 
lop-car indicates duloess or stubbornness; aud wlieu it is 
habitually laid too far back upou the neck, there is very fre- 
quently a disposition to mischief. The nostril in e\cry lireed 
should be somewhat expanded : it can hardly be too much so 
iu the racer, the hunter, the loads ter, and (lie coach-horse, for 
the horse breathes only through the nostril, and would be dan- 
gerously distressed when much speed is lequired oi him, if the 
nostril could not dilate to admit and to leturn the air. The 
neck should be long father than short, which enables the 
animal to graze with more ease, and to throw las weight nioie 
forward, whether lie is in Inn nets 01 gtllopmg at tlie lop id his 
speed. It should be muscular ut the base, and gradually 
become fine us it approaches the bead. Tlie aitheis should 1 m» 
somewhat high in every hum*, except perhaps that of heavy 
draught, and it does not harm hitn, for thue is alaiger surface 
for the attachment of tlie inusJes of tlie bock, and they at t at 
greater mechanical advantage. A slanting direction of the 
shoulder gives also much mechanical advantage, os well as an 
easy and pleasant action, and a greater degtee of safety. Jt 
must not Iwwever exist in any considerable degree in the hpr*e 
of draught, and particularly, of heavy draught. The chest 
must be capacious, for it contains the heart and the lungs, the 
organs on which the speed and etidurouce of the horse depend. 
Capacity of cl mat is indispensable iu every horse, but tlie form 
of the chc>t admits of vaitatiou. In the waggon -horse the cir- 
cular chest may be admitted, liecuusc he seldom goes to any 
great sjxhhI, arid there is comparatively little variation in the 
quantity of air required ; but, iu other horses, Lb# variation is 
often fearful. The quantity of air expended in tlie gallop is 
many jtime* that required in slow work. Here we must have 
depth of chest, not only as giving more room for tlie insertion 
of the muscles on tlie action of which the expansion of il 
depends, but a conformation of the chert which admits of that 
expansion. That which is somewhat straight may be easily 
bent into a circle when greater capacity fa required; that 
wbic h fa already circular admits of no exponsioti. Oar limits 
permit os to add only a few words mere, and they 
almost all that fa necessary to he added on the confarmatiott 
of the horse. The loins should be broad, tbaqnarten long, the 
thighs muscular, an ^ the hooks well bent and Well wider the 
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ntrtjrtt or moM mritffml ew bi ^it thatt^lm'toaiiaMhifaftijsf ora* 
mUfkpmf* 

fortheduttosthatHe has to perform. 'Ife morels usually ttbm* 
ittoiMp8rifl4)n(l»^i«i^^ fa* a&d&aef ffa 
bnuury to the latter Aid of May. The age of tfafimlfereekottsd 
from January; therefore Stic * matter of sofa# tamq untoe, 
especially among sporting meMhtothesm^ifcould 
aa early in the spring as possible, for two re tfam months* ditto- 
es* in the age of the celt will materially influence his strength 
atidcspeed. There ^however, a stranger dtt&Mdoe in the length 
of the period of pregnancy in the mare than in any other domes* 
.treated animal. The canee of this or the circumstances dial 
influence it hare never been satis&ctorily explained. The 
writer of this sketch had the care of taro marts that were im- 
pregnated within two days of each other. One of them foaled a 
fortnight within the eleven months ; the other did not drop her 
foal uiitH four weeks after the ^exphratfth of the eleventh 
month. There was no possibility of a second impregnation* 

The mare needs not to be taken from moderate work because 
she is pregnant. Exercise will be of advantage to her rather 
than otherwise, and may be continued almost to the period of 
her expected parturition. She should, however, be carefully 
watched that her labour pains may not come upon her un- 
awares. She should also, when half of the period of pregnancy 
is past, have a little addition made to her food. Any possible 
symptoms of abortion should. also be watched, for these will 
now, if ever, occur. They will probably he attributable to 
liemg overworked or hot worked at atl, or to being overfed or 
half-starved. It sltould also he recollected that the mare which 
has once shorted is subject to a repetition of this accident, and 
tluit all the mares in the pasture are subject to the some mis- 
hap, from a strange species of sympathy. 

There is scaicely a more common or more fatal error Jtlian 
flic caielessness of the hreedei with respect to the character and 
\ulue of the mare from which lie lireed*. Some persons, and 
perliajis they are not for from the truth, assert that the value of 
the foal depends u great deal more upon the dam than upon the 
sire. We may perhaps hesitate to subscribe altogether to this 
npiuiun. hut she lias her full share iu the character a ud value of 
the colt. If she has been hudly worked, or is blemished or 
unsound, the foal will suffer : and it should be remembered 
that there is not a \ ire or an unsoundness which docs not fre- 
quently dtsund to the offspring. 

The foal, us soon as it is dropped, should be turned with its 
dam into a sheltered and good pastuie, in which there is a 
hotel for uiriisioual retreat from the wind und (lie ruin. Some 
luy or corn, nr both, should be allowed, if it is early in the * 
season, or the gross has scarcely begun to shoot. There is 
nothing so detrimental to the colt as insufficient food. It 
should be regarded as a fundamental principle iu bleeding, 
that, if the growth of the colt is checked hy starvation, beauty 
and energy and stoutness will rarely be displayed in after years. 

In five or six months, according to the growth of the foal or 
the convenience of the fanner, the weaning may take place. 
Ttte rolt sltould be removed from his former haunts to some 
distant rick j curd, or confuted to a stable, until be becomes a 
little reconciled to the loss of bis dam. 

Too great a distinction, however, is often made between the 
colts, according to the labour for which they are destined. The 
one that is designed for somewhat superior service has a hovel 
in which he may shelter himself, while the other is probably ex- 
posed to llie biting blast, with no food but what be can gather 
from the fr oxen ground, except perhaps a morsel ofhay and straw, 
and that not of the best quality, wlien the herbage k buried in 
the snow. There is nothing gamed by this system of starva- 
tion: the former may depend upon it, that if, from this# 
economy, the colt is half starved and bis growth arrested, his 
value will be materially injured as long os he lives. The 
author of the work on A The Extent and Obligation of Humanity 
to Brutes thus describes this ueglectedt creature i— -** The fad 
that has been left to struggle oq as he can becomes poor and 




facility •** if sistj ietowuw^be tMMy drags Ifr 
Had* slang, svkfttogy weak* and jpfattnttjr fa gfcfa» Hob*. 
ttrit^toMnnf Jtofarfy, QttMry, and outfit?** 

In the battling spying the toi atoy may e owmuncs ; a {go* 
ms on nfetatiri& materially depend the tomJtotmAtoltie of 
the hot* and the pleasure of the rider, tm tool rireuld he 
handled and haltered, and led about by ftmtomtotehefaM 
the chief care of him, and wfawe 

always he kind. » The pefaefafa* ttfai riW anther of «Tfa> 
Horse,* «mi which the aftoMisSfolittforf is founded, 

is early attachment to and oonfidettno in man, writ obedience, 
resulting principally from th*#*." * 

A horse fc Well broken when fat fab been fought implicit 
and eheeifril obedience to hb rid* or driver, odd dtottetfty fa 
the-peitforinauce of his work. X dogged, foot*, sgMAsftsaofa 
mission may he enforced by the cruel and taratet usage fa 
which the breaker so frequently has recourse; Wthfctp woM 
and eager response to the slightest iurimatb* of the efafafa 
will — that manifest atm to anticipate every wish, which give# fa 
the horse so much of his value, must be built on he hfaaat fogt* 
fidenoe and attachment. The education of the home rieMJb 


that of the child. .Pleasure should be as much as possible 
associated with the early basons; while firmness, or, if Med 
be, coercion, must establish the hubtt of obedience. 

It is surprising how soon, under a system of kind manage- 
ment, the animal wlto bos been accustomed to go Where Ire 
pleased, and to do M he thought it, may be taught to yfafa Up 
hb will to another, and to obey with alacrity Iris master's 1 tftfa 
ding.'' If there b a kind-hearted and faithful servant about tfaft 
form who will undertake this task, the former may bo then fc* 
rful ; for, without this, he is often compelled to resign Idsetfft to 
the tender mercies of the viUage-btesker— a man who seldom 
lias any conception of obtain ing his otyect by the motel fafim 
ence which kindness Would give him over the youngster, fait 
who has too frequent recourse to violence, and that of the fafol 
outrageous kind, until the ofat becomes a dull, dispirited, 'fate 
ful, but despised arid ill-treated slave through life, or, Cherilfa 
iug a deep feeling of Wrong and a spirit of revenge, hscomfa 
determinedly vicious and dangerous. 

Having weathered the first winter, the education of the form* 
er s horse may be pursued to a still greater extent. He may 
Imi bitted. How much depends upon tliM application of thle 
little coercive instrument, the hit ! The first fat should 
always he a small one. It may he contrived so as not to tosogfi 
the mouth in the slightest degree. The colt may he permitted 
to champ and to play with it, an hour or two at a time, fo# f S 
few successive days. Then |Kirlioiis of the harness may bw pm 
upon him ; and, by and by, the winkers ; and, a little oftii 
Dial, lie may go as centre horse in a team of three. If he has 
been kindly and well managed, it is a great chance if he does 
not go quietly enough, and, in a day or two, begin to pull with 
the vest. Not many days need to pass before the most difficult 


of all t)w mmiawvre* of the cert, the backing, i* teied, and ft 
will succeed uftener than they who tee the liomhle cruelties that 
are inflicted on the month of the hone would flunk to be pood* 
ble. T)i« author of this sketch is npt advocating the bumouri»g 
and sailing of the horse, but lie is showing how many fa i s e ttt 
may be inculcated by patience and kindness which brut* fogy 
would foil to accomplish. 

The breaking being accomplished, the management of the 
horse will vary according to bis breed and deetfaafttatf ; fait the 
good usage of our domesticated slaves should he tfariri tt a 
principle that ought never to he violated The agricultural 
bone is seldom overworked, and on Urge form is ganeikfe? 
well fed ; perhaps, in many cases, too touch above his wtork* 
This however is an error on the right side, 

Tliere are many acts of cruelty committed in the former*# 
stable, resulting more from care lcttUess audr fhoughtlsssoito 
than absolute brutality. In almost every stable there is tomk 
hoses more powerful or greedy than his neighbours, wbofafat 
. o 2 
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former would certainly roopto* advantage of foie altered 
|&a In foe increased htelfo df Irene of bn team, and forir 

w&ued eopatiiky of labour. 

Connected with this Is sBcfoer circumstance, with regard to 
Which the forme r iUmM ho always on the alert— the stupid 
dad cruel disWketebk&the carter frequently entertains towards 
MUM partictriarlitiw* to Ms team . This if a ctkm that should 
itarar tte Mg iota * nor •bontd the secret administration of 
Oertadn fofrouriie and powerful, and, too frequently, injurious, 
drags. This practice is often carried to an extent that is scarcely 
4§MUm The person who practises this imposition, whale? < re 
pf hW motive*— often connected with the irisked-far good 
fytfpduw&ee of hie team— should he immediately iSamMl, 
it should he a golden rule, that no drag should be kept 
dr heed in the stable without die master*! knowledge and per- 
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A «M jodga^r^feSa hi* said, imd AptoM^thedbap 
MteWT *0 anitytal, ting “he should have weight enough to 
fore* hale the reftfor, and snflfehgd activity to go ever the 
gnwqd* w The /tamer's horse may net be often overfed, hot 
b« ii M&dtam overworked, anti, accept in the hay and com 
borveteytt* employmtat la easy and near to his stable; but 
when tia powers begin to be impaired— .when the pleasure or foe 
profit bf the master is interfered with— when^ from accident 
occurring in liis master's service, and even attributable to the 
master, be becomes weakened or lame,— what is tkeu his dee. 
tinyt He Is told to the first purchaser,— b» goes to a place of 
feaf harder work and less comfott,-Amd he has to wear out the 
test df Mr life, bfs food curtailed end his work cruelly in* 
creese*. this is one of die greatest blots on the character of 
the fornteh 

The Band /fens is a most valuable animal, and difficult to 
be met with in perfection. The degree of breeding which he 


One metre simple but Invaluable appendage to the stable is 
Wm stofey. In order that the Itmgs of the horse may bare 
foOir Ml play, and especially that the speed of the hone may 
Wt be Impeded, on exceedingly small Stomach was given to 
tftfot. It is, consequently, soon emptied of food, and hunger, and 
tihguor, and indisposition and inability to work speedily suc- 
ceed. ' At length food is set before him; he fells ravenously 
ratal it; ho swallows it fester than Ms contracted stomach con 
digest it j 'the stomach becomes overloaded ; he cannot, from the 
peculiar construction of that organ, get rid of the load by vomit- 
mfcjpnd the Stomach or some of the vessels of the brain become 
tapttnred, and the animal dies. The burner attributes this to 
Kfti unknown or accidental cause, and dreams .not that it is, 
ffttitt great majority of coses, to be traced to voracious feeding 
Mwr hard Work ahd long fasting. Tlte nose-bag is a simple 
PH kind Contrivance, and an effectual preventive. No enrt- 
Rifofo CO i jouhwy of more thailtomr or five hours should bo 
IlMfed fe leave tit* formers yawl without It. 

V A y might iiityterion of the animal will always enable 
hi OWIfot to determine whether he is too well fed or not suffi- 


Jkn% fed. The sise of the hone, and the nature of the woik, 
tad the season of the pear, will make considerable difference in 
foe quantttyllnd the quality of the food The following accounts 
N4H Sufficiently elucidate Hie general custom • — tt Mr. Hairier, 
;jf Bank Hall, Lancashire, ploughs seven acres per week, the year 
Itffoftgk, ou strong land with a team of three hones, and allows 
fbAbch Weekly two bushels of oats, vtfth hay, during Hie winter 
Kftmmfitbs, dud, dm mg the remainder of the year, one htuDiCl 
jfHfote'per week. Mr KUman, of frlynde, iti Sussex, allows 
fob bushels of oats* with pease-haulm or straw, with hut very 
Mb liay, during the winter months. He gives one bushel of 

» Wlth green food, during the summer/’* There is very 
41/ference hi the management of these two gentlemen, 
Mi that probably arising from circumstances ^peculiar to their 
tap tat fto forms. The grand principles of feeding, with re- 
unite to forricajtmal femes, are to k*4p tlie animal rather 
forte h b WOra, to give him good and wholesome fodd, and, by 
be use of the nosebag or other means, never to let bun work 
4nger than the time already mentioned without living liaited. 


The home of quick work, the stagecoach horse and the 
foftw, should be allowed as touch as he will tot, care being 
Hktatoat no more Is put into the monger thaw he will readily 
Ifottto of. The quantity uthteclly toten will depend on the 
Ipfol vf work and the natural appetite tf the horse, but it 
Outraged at about 66 pounds of dad? HJ pounds of 
■Hu ^J pouude of oats per week. When tlte work is 
Md foe quantity of oats may be diminished, foat 
and a portion of barley added. ' 

fofoto ridden occasionally to market, but more 
not hb the stow, bulky animal 
tarn af Se re s* . wo. ora rad siu 


possesses should vary according to the nature of the country 
and the degree at exertion required from him. The level 
country will require speed and breeding t where Hie surface 
is irregular, more strength will be needed. If tlie road-hone 
or liackuey is half-bred, it will, generally speaking, be all 
that will do him good. More would give too great slen- 
derness to his form, and destroy the lieauty of Hie trot. 
His height should be ahout 15 liands and an inch, with Ins 
form compact, and every joint well knit.^ 

Tlte head of the hackney should lie rather small, and tlie 
neck tochuing to be thin towards the head. The head will 
then lie well set on, and it will form Uiat angle with the neck 
which will give a light and pleasant mouth. The shoulders, 
compared with those of the rare horse, and even of the hunter, 
should have u IiLtle more substance or thu kness, and they 
should slope backwards at a considerable angle from tlie 
point Of the shoulder to the withers, at winch point there 
should he an evident degree of thinness mid elevation The 
nrm*i should be compact and muscular, exhibiting consider- 
able bulk in proportion to the height of the horse. The 
bones beneath the knee should be deep and flat — as much so 
immediately uuder tlie knee os they are above the fetlock. 
The fore legs should be perfectly straight ; for a horse with 
his knees bent, although but to a slight degtre, will, from 
many a trifling cause, and especurilj if he is considerably 
overweighted, lx* liable to fall. The form amt state of the 
feet are of the greatest consequence. In a few words, they 
should be of a sise evidently coi responding with the general 
bulk of the auiuial. They should neither lie too hollow— 
showing a tendency to contraction, nor too flat — eithei the 
conspquencfe of disease^ or exposing the side to orensional 
bmises Tlie foot should be open at the heels, and free from 
corns and thrushes. Tlie pasterns should be so united to the 
leg at the fetlock that Hie feet may neither turn inwards nor 
outwards. Of Hiese two evils Hie turning of the feet inwards 
is the worst. The pastern should lie short, with sufficient 
obliquity to give pleasant action, but not enough to reitikft 
the horse iucapable of the wear and tear of constant or lgird 
work. 

The hackney is most valuable for tlie pleasantness of bis 
paces, his safety, good temper, and endurauce. If he is equal 
to 8 or 10 miles on hour, the owner should be satisflsd Horses 
that have extraordinary fleetness on the road are not always 
pleasant to ride, and it is (heir too usual fate to be disabled 
and comparatively worthless when the slower horse is m bis 
prime. 

The early history of the hackney perhaps differs a little 
from that of the former*! horse : be it better taken cate of 
during the first winter, he has a hovel jn which lie may shelter 
himself, and h* has an allowance of hay, and perhaps of coni. 
The winter passes away, and he has suffered little, ud during 
the early part of foe spring he gets hie net coat, and is full of 
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*» toe air, must be taught! to yield -dp hto will to another, 
and to obey with alacrity Ids mnrim's bidding, <*wrally 
•peeking tbit i« emily accomplished It demand* only a 
certain degree of firmness, mingled with kindires*, and thtotaak 
i*, in die majority of esses, readily accomplished. Jf tire 
animal is, at die ftrst,iomewbat disposed to wrist, uratgtad 
firmness and kindness will rarely, toil to obtain a victory. 

The faults which will oftenest tt^ttin correction iu the 
hackney ore fear and imtiveness. 

(Seutle treatment will rarely or never toil to overcome 
- fear. The disinclination of the colt to acme into contact 
.with the object should be quietly but firmly resisted, and 
llreu, by succeeding iu persuading him that there is no 
ground of alarm, au unpleasant and dangerous habit is broken 
at once. Tire pretended fear which the colt will occasionally 
exhibit is a species of affectation that may be as' readily, 
and must he very determinedly, resisted. The quadruped lias 
occasionally as much affectation as the human being, and it 
is fortunate for him, as well as his owner, when this is put 
down with all possible promptness. •' 

llestiveness is defined, by the author of a recent work on 
‘ Humanity to Brute*/ to be “a compound of mischievousness 
and stubbornness, the will of die horse being directly opposed 
to that of the rider.” “Now,*’ says this writer, “the Inoat 
zealous advocate for the humane treatment of auimals will 
readily admit that the man must be master and the quodru* 
ped must obey. The only question is as to the means of 
enforcing obedience. Correction may occasionally l>e neces- 
sary, but the grand atecret is to foil the horse with his own 
weapons. If severity is resorted to, it should not he uutil 
nil other mentis have toiled. There should lie no trial of 
strength between the biped and the quadruped, fot that 
will jirobably again and again terminate iu a , drawn buttle 
which will be renewed on the first opportunity. The horse 
may fret and exhaust himself but the rider must bo quiet. 
If he will stand still, he should do so until he is tired, or he 
should lie made to walk hack words. If he endeavours 
to turn round, he should bo' made to accomplish a whole 
instead of a half circle, to that he shall Ire precisely where he 
was before. Nineteen hones out of twenty will soon be coh- 
viuced of die inutility of a struggle like this, and after having 
rejxn&ted the experiment two or three times, with precisely the 
same result, will submit, and become useful and attached 
servants. If, however, he continues a brute, he roust be got 
rid of, or proper coercion must be applied.” 

The Hunter used chiefly to differ from the road-horse in 
standing an inch or two higher, and possessing more blood. 
He was at least three-quarters bred, with small head and thin 
neck, and tlierefore light iu the hand; the crest firm and 
arched, the jaws wide, and consequently the head well set on 
and the mouth light and pleasant The forehand was higher 
than that of the racer, and althoiigh the shoulder was some- 
what thicker, the saddle was in its proper place. The barrel 
was rounder than that of the race-honk, that them might be 
more room for the lungs to play when the pace w« becoming 
distressing ; the leg was shorter and deeper; the paster? 
shorter, yet retaining considerable obliquity; and the toot 
sound; the body shout and compact, the loins broad, the 
quarters long, thighs muscular, and the bpeks well heat 
and well under the hone. This was the hunter of former 
days, that would cany his master to the covgt side, a ad 
keep his place ia the field during a nm of two or even totkr 
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^The spent, hows, however, is 
wanted, tor the chase may have token>i^awta 
filet, <vhtah was expected. Then comet ia 
horse will not remind the rider until hie 
wasting, although the attentive and humane sprit 
scarcely overlook it. The pace begins to droopH* w : i 
heave* convulsively — there is a peculiar cepvukdva aji^ ^ 
of the diaphragm. These will he. sufficient ind&attotts^,#^ 
truss, and no hone should he urged on after he has unagttk^ 
colly exhibited them. It would be an act of injustice *ud 
cruelty for which po excuse can be urged. The loss tf<M 
little blood, or the administration of spme oordral iimtkb^ 
and slow lending to the nearest tfaM* m to* best rmtmfam 
at the moment of dtstra*; although the cordial m&M 
absolutely destructives tow bouts afterw*rde,wireui 
tiou has commenced. « 

There is one abuse of hunting that has lately 
chiefly advantageous to bofve-dealers, and ratabHilred tor ljl 
peculiar purposes, but which is an outimge'to la 
tfeepU+ohaee. Tint these noble animals should be i 
their utmost speed or€r all sorts of ground, And witohvtfg 
dangerous obstacle jn their way, is a practice uraanctiQcied^^ 
any good and legitimate objgpt, and which should bajMftilfpfi 
by Uu* expression of universal detestation. ^ 

During the sportixig season the huuter is well 'tod, sod 
that kind of toed which contains a great proportion of i 
ment in little compass. , A small quantity of hay, 
than eight or ten pounds per day, is allowed, and tofe I _ 
that on tire day Irefore work, lire quantity of com fcrey V*d 
from 14 to 1 6 lbs. daily. There is a prejudice in most hutfiKi 
stables, and probably well founded, against: chaff, and H i 
seldom that the beam and oats arc bruised* A braihiuasklj 
given after a day of more, toon Usual fatigue, aud is terafeeaffij 
at other times when them has not been more toad CftUoaxj) 
work, provided that at least two days are suffered tee$«fti 
before the horse is again taken into tbq field. , «• >•% 

The hunting season having posted, the hdpw /uatt)/toi>^ 
turned into the field as soon as the grass had bs^^tkfrly S 
sprout, and there, with bis feed or two feed* of eom drily, a>ri 
his hovel, into which he might retreat from the sun or tia 
Storm, he remained until the middle of June, or the fires I 
to batroublesome. . It was delightful to see liew mil 
enjoyed fid* short period, of liberty! and well had toM 
it Of late years however it. fas* become th* foshtSM 
flue tom to his hot, whence ho stirs not except fire ea 
walking exercise on tile mod, 1 until he is taken 
tor ti>o next winter^ business. 

jfothntg can be sc enroneuus or crust as firis, 
horses that have not mateitolly-SttfiRwed 
before tire close of the hunting 
thing so refreshing to their feet as the 
herbage which they tread at that pteigfi, nndi 
which so safely and eltoctostly g*. fim ; sp^«|g : fm 
every humour that may ha ltnki% 

The training of ton buntsv fbr -^.ytork is ash 
It Is, by means ^ sxeym by grtto 
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Itraiuing of the race-lfowe k of. aslrottar character with 
i of tliw hunter, but H is Up tango severe, for his strength, 
i Mf speed, and his endurance must be tested to tbs utmost 
v Ws hunter has to carry his rider gallantly and well through 
p*rhap»a long burtf, m*i, H lie tires, and the sportsman bits 
the jgood sense and humanity to pease to urge him on, the 
• greatest evil is some temporary suffering to him. and disap* 
pointraent to his Miter; but if the race-horse breakdown, or 
if lus d^whilitiai have not been ^urately calculated, the 
mpstWlout loss may be sustained Thence arises the neces* 
Jdtyof strauklng and of testing every . power in the preparation of 
M t^dione ; and thence too it happens, from tlie strange 
lUidimpalitic sacrifice of the endurance of the modem racer 
ip speed during short distances, that so many yoiifhg horses 
, break down and liecome perfectly useless in their training : 
this, however, requires further elucidation. 

There has ftwn considerable dispute with respect to the 
origin of tlie British Race-Home. The earliest record of the 
British horse in its living state is given by Julius Cosur in his 
history of the invasion of Britain. The army of the natives 
. was accompanied by numerous war-chariots drawn by horses. < 
But geological inquiries have proved that the fossil remains of 
this animal arc occasionally found in caverns, and under masses 
of rock, where they laid rested for ages prior to this event. 

The British horses were veqr numerous ns well as effective 
at the time of the invasion of the island by the Romans 
under Julius Caesar. When Coasibellaunus hod dismissed 
the main body of lus army, he retained four thousand war- 
tjharjjots, for the purpose of harassing the enemy. (Cscsar, D* 
J m. Gaff. v. 18.) 

J>urii»i? the occupation of this island by the Romans, the 
British horse was crossed to a considerable extent by the 
Htftnatii, and yet, very strangely, no opinion is given by any 
as to the effect of this,. After the death of Alfred, 
*tfed under the reign of Atlielstan, several running horses 
Were imported from Germany. One can scarcely doubt fhut 
samp effect was ‘produced on the native breed ; yet no historian 
records either the improvement or deterioration. 

In tlie reign of Henry 1. is an account of the earliest im- 
portation of the Arab horse. It was presented by Alexander I., 
King of Scotland, to the Church of St. Andrews, with many 
valuable accoutrements, and a considerable estate. History 
however is silent as to the purpose to which this aniirful was 
devoted, and what ultimately became of him. 

About the middle of the 12th century Smithfiejil was re- 
Wgnined 9m the principal horse-market and race-course. Kite- 
{Stephen, who lived at that period, 'gives the following descrip- 
tion of the contests between the hackney mul charging steeds : — 
tok shout is raised, and the common horses are urtTtyed to ' 
Ol^nhdmw out of the way, while the jockeys prepare themselves 
w the contest. The horns on their part are not without emu* 
hdiou-Hthey tremble and are impatient and constantly in 
mptioa. At length, signal once given, they start, devour 
the course. and hurry allSig with uwwmUtiiig swifoess. Tlie 
jockeys, , inspired with the thought of applause ana the hope 
of victory, clap spurs to their wijlimr horses, brandish their 
whips, and cheer them on with their cries," While this 
description reminds us of the meet of the present day, it must 
^recollected that tliese were contests between the English 
: Jttwe, ami before the Eastern Wood was tried. 

^Tjbe Crusades soon followed, and afforded admirable oppor- 
" *es for improving tlie British breed ; but a spirit of super- 
t and fanaticism occupied the minds of the warriors, and 
me and sterling usefulness were utterly forgotten. 

I ill. was a tealotu patron of the course, and with 
jmeut began to cross opr heavy breed with horses of 
^Structure and greater . speed. He purchased a con- 

if^tmher of Spanish hwsei;*IJe evidently succeeded 
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eager tiofeafh by fat* 'qNkta^^^an to extend die improve- 
ment. of dm bree^b That imp r oveme nt indeed, much as it 
was Valued, had scarcely extended beyond those cro ns from 
which little good couldhave been expected, avid had more 
reference to the heavy carriages and had mads and consequent 
slow travelling which then prevailed than to the noble changes 
in die horse, as well as in the country, which were destined to 
be effected in the course of a few centuries. 

More fegtilar races than bad hitherto taken place warn now 
erftablisHed-in various parts of the kingdom. The earliest of 
these exhibitions were at Chester and Stamford. Them was, 
however, no recognised breed of running hones, but all sorts 
mingled together, and none were excluded. It was not until 
the last year of the roigu of James I. that rules for the regula- 
tion of the respective courses were established. 

Hie course owes much to this king, for it was he who 
first ventured on Uiat grand improvement in breeding, tlie intro-* 
duct ion of horses from distant countries. He purchased an 
Arabian horse from a merchant named Markham, for which lie 
gave the enormous price, at that tlm<\ of 500/. This horse 
when traiiuri was deficient in speed. The Duke of Newcastle, 
who then managed the sorting concerns of the king, took a 
dislike to him on this account, and no one bail "sufficient 
courage to demand that his breed should be put to tlie test, 
and for the greater part of a century the Arabian breed was 
regarded with almost perfect contempt. 

A south-eastern horse — tlie beautiful White Turk —was 
introduced in the protectorate of Cromwell. He was followed 
by tlie Helmsley Turk, the MArorrn Imrb, and a variety of 
horses of similar descent ; and thus a beauty of form, and a 
degree of speed and stoutness, to which an approach had 
scurcely been observed in tlie original breeds, were obtained. 1 1 
was left, however, for Mr. Darley to bring the mce.horse to 
his utmost state of perfection. He had always thought that 
the Arabiun purchased from Markham had not been fairly 
treated, and he commissioned his brother to procure another 
Arabian of promise, and to send him to England. He met 
with one that was bred in the desert, ifi the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo. 

The beauty of Ids form was immediately recognised, for it 
embraced every point that could he desired in a race-horse. 
From him descended, with few exceptions, every celebrated 
horse from llmt jwriod to the present. His immediate offspring 
was the Devonshire or Flying Childers, bought of Mr. Childers 
by the Duke of Devonshire, and ft* fleetest horse of his time. 
He run over the round course at Newmarket-— three miles six 
furlongs and ninety -three yards — in six minutes and foity 
seconds ; and the Beacon course — four miles one furlong and 
one huudred and thirty-eight yards— in seven minutes and 
thirty seconds. 

The Bleeding or Bartlett's Childers, another son of tl»e 
Darley Arabian, was never trained for the turf, but his form 
sufficiently spoke for itself. A great many of the first, horses 
of their day owned him as their sire, and the* two Cliihlers 
were soon acknowledged as the only genuine source of the 
turf-horse. At the head of them stands the unrivalled 
Eclipse, of whose speed no correct estimate was ever formed ; 
for, although he contended with some of the best of lus day, 
he never met with ^ opponent sufficiently fleet to put his 
powers (airly to the tmt. Ha was, therefore, soon withdrawn 
from the turf for want of a competitor, and lie became the 
sire of tbe extraordinary number of 334 winners, who brought 
to their owners more than 160,0004, exclusive of plates and 
cups. King Herod, a descendant of Flying Childers, was the 
sire of no leas than 497 winners, who gained for their proprietors 
upwards of 200,0004 

It has been imagined that the turf-horse has considerably 
degenerated since this period. This k not true. The hieed k 
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to fa ^iifag»ty»t too «oon, Cbtidan and |SiL- -.,- 
run until fay wen free years old, tod too m tor** fat 
pnfaMy would ha** sharp e^d efalfoioa with fast fa j 
loniktr timet are foundered and destroyed before that period. 

Thehiotoryoftlioiuaior^ititlwprtoent day has wit much 
time i» interesting, and mgreat deal that is in fa bigta'degro* 
dUgracefril to fa turf, life felt fix month# of fa faer too 
usually spentftbappily enough. Be if with hit dofa well 
sheltered, well fed, and every want anticipated, in order that 
iftia frame and bit powers- may bq, fully developed in the least 
poMible time : but than ooVne* fa spirit of curiosity and of 
•peculation. The owner it anxious to know whether bit yearly 
•took will be worth the expense of keeping, and they am 
lialtercd at three months old 5 the mouth is begun to be farmed, 
and before autumn has dosed in they age under fa earn of the 
training-groom. 

Tbe system of management is much improved. The train* 
ing-groom possesses more real knowledge of his business, and 
there is far more humanity exercised (ban there used to be* |n 
a very great proportion of tbe training stables the frill exertion 
of fa power and speed of die colt is oftener obtained by kind 
usage than by brutal cruelty, v 

lly ami by comes tlie day of real contest. The course 
ii a short one. It is little more than a quarter of a mile, but 
their fleefnew and their strength ore pnt fully to the tret. This 
is occasional ly repeated, in order that the trainer or the owner 
may be put in full posacasiou of the powers and promise of the 
animal. At two jears old the course is lengthened to tluee- 
quortera of a mile, ami tbe speed is again fully tested. 

There does not, at the first glance, apjiear much cruelty in 
thin ; but the system will not bear examination. It must be 
essentially wrong to call thus sei crely on the power of any 
animal before the fieriod at which its strength is developed. 
The horse so abused can comparative!) seldom attain the state 
of perfection for which he was designed. He may exhibit 
strength and speed, extraordinary for his age, but lie is rarely 
able to sustain the reputation that he acquires. His bones 
never acquire tlicir proper strength ; tlie muscles never attain 
their full power ; andtot no remote period, either he deceives 
Ins backers and is publicly disgraced, or it is seen that lie 
is getting old, although not arrived at the pride of youth, and 
lie is withdrawn from the course. This is a disgracoful state 
of tilings. The capabilities and powers of a noble and usefril 
animal are prematurely exhausted, and many a year of valuable 
and pleasing existence lost. And what becomes of these 
victims of folly and crucify V They aie disposed of as soon as 
tnuy be, and, generally speaking, doomed to a life of toiture, 
in order to save tlie expense of keep, and to make room for 
other atock. There is something cold-blooded and disgraceful 
in all this. A friend of the author, well know n ou the turf, says <| 
that “ this early training is a derided outrage on nature. It 
is one of the iniquitous parts of the system of turf-gambling 
which probably will not cease so long as pecuniary interest is 
the prt dominant feature of this transaction.” 

Were another year granted, — were tlie general date of tlie 
apfiearance of the youug horse on the course thiee years instead 
of two, — the spirit of sheer gambling would be somewliat cur- 
tailed ; mauy a good horse would be saved from the sad fate of 
those that are cost, and tlie owner would rarely be out of pocket. 

On a fair view of the turf, however, there is considerably 
less cnip^y exercised than there wafjn&irty years ago. The 
training far and the rmrniug of tbe four-mile courses were 
accompanied by a great deal of barbarity. The Dumber of 
those who die in tbe training, or in the running, is materially 
diminished. There are numerous accounts of tbe horse drop- 
ping and dying in contesting tbe four-mile course, and some- 
times there were more outrageous heats than these. The starting- 
post of tbe tuMsik course once stood near Six-mile Bottom at 
Newmarket. The hones are not so much punished ih their 
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It kttbw falfatoifat, when a honor*' 
to fartfafautm n* extort fct % Add* **d is straining 
tejjty ffarab and t fit? Bmh from a natty*} principle of 
cmufcttoft, fat working of the hit, or tip moderate application. , 
of favhxp or spur, may keep him up to fa mam t W when 
be has wound op * each corporal agent to the tecrfble feat,** the 
infliction of sudden torture will necessarily disturb the harmony 
of action, and fawrfaeifawil quite abroad, hinny prase 
has been bet by the inaction or wanton cruelty* A bad** 
lemperod boras immedtytidy fate up* Be it aura to *hato tie 
lessen his exertion If he hi severely punished when doin^bi* 
best. Great praise is due to Sir Charles fruftburyfar having 
fa the example of humanity In this respect* No spate were 
worn when some of his horses, of rather awkward temper, were 
ridden, Tlie ewneg or the jockey however, he fa belt 
judge of the proper manner of riding itt particular casts," 

T9* Camby Hvrm .~ The character of this tor** difa* 
siofarially, according to the nature of die service requited *#& , 
the caprice of the commanding officer. The tones «f fav 
household troops are probably not so large tod so begryW' 
formerly j but they are still from half to three-fau ths bred,Apw 
there are no foreign troops that can mist their charge. At fas 
battle of Waterloo they were highly instrumental hi deciding 
tbe tote of the day. The heavy cavalry are generally mitt* 
than ludfdped : tbe lighter have still more blood* In trfatag 
the cavalry,’ as well as the race-horse, a great deal mow Is fa 
be done by kindness ; t)ie system of management is now ttufa 
nally altered, and many cruel contrivances of former days Off* to 
more to be heard of. The writer of this sketch has had frequent 
opportunities of seeing the comparative ease with which the 
horse is now fought its duty, the delight with which to seem* 
to practise every maiMfcuvre, and die affection that he cherishes 
for his own master, and also the trooper fa him. Their Oflto* 
tioufor their companions it Also very strong. 

The Coach Hot *. — Tim better kind are the Ckwktttd fays* 
mostly bred in the country between Northumberland add 
Lincoln, aud particularly about Cleveland and die Vale of 
Picketing. The Cleveland mares, at least those that have 
been kept fa breeding purposes, have materially improved 
within tlie last 30 or 40 years. They are taller, with bettor 
withers, yet sufficient rouiidncss of die banel, and flatter and 
deeper legB. These mares are crossed by a three-part bred horse* 
or sometimes by a thorough -bred one, that lias sufficient sub- 
stance aud lieight, arched crest aud high action. The foal 1# 
either tlie tall coach-horse-^ the true Cleveland toy ; or he is 
the four-in-hand, or curricle-horse, or sometimes the hunter, and 
of die best description, or the better kind of saddle-hoisc. If 
the sire was only half-bred, we have the jwsi-chaiie or coach- 
horse, the hackney, and the horse of common work. 

Dealers at the proper season attend ih* toirs in this district, 
and every part of the kingdom is tfaflcc supplied with bones 
fur show, and, to a great degree, for usefulness, Kveu the 
royal stable* thence obtain their cMefest ornaments. 

The Oil Cleveland horse is almost, or quite, extinct, and hftf 
place supplied in the manner just described. 8u if Ms «§f 
Suffolk Fbmh, die product chiefly of fruffulk and some of far 
neighbouring distrusts. He usually varied from 13 to 10 lityfa 
in height, and was of a sorrel colour. He was Irogvfacfad* 
low-shouldered, broad and low on tbe withers, deep* fafcyel 
WDond-ptostcd ; long in the back, huge and strong ip Ufe ffa 
tors, round in fa legs, and strung in tbe pastern, He would 
throw his whole weight into the collar, and tod mafficked hardi- 
hood and strength to stand a long days work. The pure breed 
is, however, prosed away, and was succeeded by a crass be- 
tween the luilf or tbree-parts-bitd Yorkshire with fa old*flufr 
folk. He is taller than tlie former horse, somewhat higher mid 
firmer about the shoulders, with sufficient quickness it action 
and honesty to exert himself to the utmost at a dead piA 
whilst the lowness of the withers enables him to throw irawsps* 
weight into the colhra 
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An*ft*r and e<*»»fltogly valuable lSm& 4f ft « tfawy 
Draught Hm*> found ueaaUy m the lute efeouotry from L»n* 
«Mllf to Staffordshire, and lately improved by a c row with 
tiro Tftnden breed Thm are often purchased by the Berkshire 
and Surrey formers at two yean oW* worked moderately until 
they#ure four — earning their keep during the whole of the time, 
awl then suit to the London market at a considerable profit | 

A diay horse should have a broad l>f* Ht thick and ujk 
nght shoulders, a low forehand , a d*rp and rouml frame, the i 
loins broad and high, the ton arm* mid thighs thick* the legs 
short, ih« liopfs round* tlie he* Is broad, an*l the sole not too flat . 
Tlie largest of these horses ate used as dray-horses, the neat as I 
wafton-boiero, and .1 small* 1 vanity, with more blood, is 
employed by the umlrrt ike r, while the greater port of our re- 
giments of < avail y art supplied by them. The larger ones— 
the dray-horses of tlie metropolitan and other lirewets — are 
adapted >uim tor parade and show, more to gratify the am- 
bition whiclrouo brewer has to outvie his brethren, thau for 
any pe* uli u utility They are certainly noble-louking om- 
mais , but they eat their full share of provender, and, in hard 
and continued woik, tliey would lie completely beaten by an 
equal nunitier of haidy muscular horses more than an inch j 
lowei TJie introduction of tlie Flemish lined has materially j 
linpiuveil this horse, where tlie rouds are not too heavy, and, 
lot road work gum ally, us m th* coal -waggons of tlie metro- 
polis, and flit litavur loads of tlin wharf, the midland black, . 
with all bis unwieldy bulk, must bn left untouched 

Until (he establishment of th* railroads, the gtagotoarh 
home stood high in point of utility and value. In condm ting 
a racing establishment, it would soon bo perceived what colts 
would tram on, and what would ultimately break down, aud, . 
except theie was much neglect m the managtinunt of the esta- 
blishment, tlie uusoiftid and weak legged ones were sold, and 
a considerable proportion of them found then way to the fast . 
coaches They had th* requisite speed, and strength enough 
to JUust for u considerable time A great improvement also, 
either from fashion or good feeling took plat e in the manage- 
ment ot the stag* -coach horse He was no longer half staived, j 
iw well ns ov* i-dmeu, but siifliciently fed ami nothing exact* *1 
from him but his own proper daily lalwmr, while he was always j 
fully equul to, or above, his work The consequence ot this 
was, that It* required little mgmg Ion* aid by the torture of the 
whip , and th* le was a marked change in point of humanity in 
the conduct ami <hunut«r of the driver. Kvcry one acrus- * 
tamed to travel m the pul lie carnages will cheerfully ami thank- 
fully Acknowledge tin improvement that hid taken place m 
this fcsjiwt 

Ihe length of the stages was materially diminished, and 
tlie propuetors luiv mg one horse 111 four always at test, each of 
them had the advnntag* ot one rest day m tour Nimrod, a 
com pet* tit judge in these matters, has usseited, in his amusing 
Work on 1 Ik ( hast, the Turf and the Hoad, that 11 no animal 
tiling solely for the profit ot man leads so easy and comfortable 
a ltfo as the stage-* oAch liorse He is suinptqpusly fed and I 
kmdl y treated , he has 2d hours m the 24 of rest He is, ex- 
t ept from his own fault, almost a stranger to tlie lash , we rarely 
see him with a broken skin, but we do often see him kicking 
up his heels when taken from his work, after having performed . 
hw stage of 10 miles within the hour " 

1 his pleasing picture, however, too frequently had its shades 
Tht synttin of over-training and over-feeding to whtth the horse 
was subject before he came on the road was undermining lus j 
constitution every disease in him took an inflammatory elm i 
rooter, his h gs were peculiarly liable to accident, and strains and 
dthtn evils fnquctiTly occurred, which required 4 peculiar! v 
«q|Vete mode of tuatment, and the home was unavoidably mad* 
to sdffjer dreadfully IVihip* the evil was new perfectly re- 
tflta&ed. The ammd was n*\er competent to undertake hts | 
letter work, but he was attached to the heavier coaches, or I 
transplanted to those concerns ot atrocious cruelty, the night «| 
coaches Then commenced that loss of <hamcter, and dtmitiu- j 
lion of usefulness, and mcrea* of lmseft, whu h were the fete [ 


of fomtMUfal&hMm vmf tm Tte n a proton of fee stoige- 
coach hpm m tiro good fswds, and under the bait maitefcena*' 
Tft»iadsrft^4wotlro4 ftp a ^ with an account of the cruel- 
ties that took place in tip by-roads, and under (be management 
of inferior men, * 

Railroads have now been introduced m almost every direc- 
tion, am] the quickness and 1 ms expenstvenem of the journey 
have, m many parti of the country, comparatively destroyed 
the business of the postmaster. The hones passed into other 
hands, and sunk to more dcgradftg aud painful labours , but 
of late their sky is again somewhat brightening* The exporta- 
tion of horses of this class to the Continent has increased to a 
degree that never could have been anticipated. These horses 
are Restated for the cavalry service of different countries, They 
are such at could not be procured on the Continent , and the 
work that will he exacted from them will not, in the majority 
of instances, ever develop their latent imperfections. 

Of tiie sad cruelties practised on the hackney-coach hones, 
on the day and night cab-horses, and on those that belong to 
the costermonger and inferior tradesman, nothing is here re- 
corded , but if the dog, a beast of draught m so many other 
(onutues, is, we scarcely kuow why, no longer to be employed 
in this occupation, there ought to be some strong enactments to 
protect those poor, old, debilitated, half-starved animals on 
whom the whole labour will fall 

There is onlv spa* e for a few remarks on some of the smaller 
breeds ot horses. 

Tlie Galloway derives its name from the district m winch it is 
bred, in the south ot Scotland There are records of it os early 
os the tune of Edward I Dr \udersou thus desenhes one of 
tlieni — 4 1 possessed one of these horses when a boy In point 
of elegnuci ot slnpe it was a perfect picture, and was perfectly 
gentl* ami manigeable. It moved ilmost with a wish and 
never tired I rode this little rreatmt for 25 years, and twict 
ill tint time I rode him 150 miles without fttippmg except to 
bait, and that not tor aboi t an hour at a time It came in tit 
the last stage with as tntu h «&*> and alacrity ns it travdhd at 
first The (nil low ay was about II liAtids high, of a bright 
l>ay or brown, with black legs small head aud ne<k, and pe 
< uliurly deep aud chan legs Its qualities were speed, stout- 
ness, and suietootcdiuss One ot them is said to have performed 
the extraordinary feat of 1000 miles in #000 hours 

lh» true Galloway is now seldom met with It was de- 
stroved in tlie fruitless attempt to increase the size of the am 
rnal, aud to retain all its pc* ulinr good qualities as a pour Tht 
small horses that are sold under the name of Galloways arc 
mostly from W ales or the New Forest, aud still retain many of 
the good qualities belonging toMeilm aud to Old Marsh The 
W elsh ponv is often a beautiful animal, and can scarreh tie 
tiled. The New Forester evinces the sour* e whence he sprung, 
by his spirit, speed, and endurauc < 

The Kxtuoor pomes are far from being so handsome as the 
W elsh, hut tliey are haidy and useful The Dartmoor pomes 
are still more deficient m beauty of form, but well suited to the 
country in which they ure bred 

The Highland pony partakes of all the hardihood ol the 
Olliers, but is slower and somewliat unpleasant m his paces. 
The Shetlander is the most beautiful of tlie inhabitants of the 
northern islands, although of a very diminutive size, varying 
from 7J to hands in height. He is described as having a small 
bead, a good-tempered countenance, and a short neck becoming 
gradually tine upwards T he shoulders are low aud thick, the 
back short, the quarters expanded and powerfnl, the legs flat 
and fine, and the foot retains its natural form even m old age 

In some ot the richer districts of Ireland many bones of con- 
siderable v alue are reared They are mostly, bowev er, inferior 
in appearance to the English horses The head is too large, the 
legs too long, the hips too ragged, but with great peter m the 
quarters There is much depth of leg, and tlie animal is hardy, 
courageous, and unrivalled as a leaper 

Of the general anatomical structure of the hone there is not 
room in this short esroy to give any satisfactory account, but 



there if one part of Mm which must pot be pasredovrejwiftdtik 
etpacbd notice, mmlji hk foot This iaatruly MmnrnfiMi 
of nuKhapinu, and deserves tab* well understood* It dM$& 
consists of ♦ horny case or covering fpt the protection of the 
sensitive ports within, and extends from the toreainatieu of 
the hoir to the ground. It i» deepest in front, where it is called 
the /e*, lower at the sides or fwtrler*, and of fast extent be- 
hind at #A* W. It is placed in a sloping <p slanting position, 
forming au angle, which, in the healthy foot^ is about 45 de- 
grees. Any deviation from tibi* it considered a defect. K 

is more oblique than this, it indicates a flatoare of the sole, 
or even a protrusion of it downwards, constituting a pumiced 
or convex foot— a very great evil, as it exposes the sole to 
bruises or undue pressure. If the crust or box is too upright, 
it indicates a tendency to contraction, thrush, and inflammation, 
au upright pastern, and jolting unpleasant pace. These are 
serious deviations from a natural state of the foot, and should 
lie immediately recognised by die observer. The csust j$ 
thickest iu front, and becomes gradually thinner towards the 
quarters and heels. This thinness is greatest ou the inner 
quarter, or imier portion of the crust, and moie weight is thrown 
upon it than upon the outer quarter. This may seem at first 
view to be lather singului, but it is a wise provision of Nature, 
in order that the elasticity of that part may be brought more 
into play, and dangerous concussion lessened or avoided. The 
nails are often driven too close on the inner quaiter, the con- 
sequence* of which are corns, contraction, and sand-crack. 

The foot often vanes greatly in magnitude ui proportion 
to the guieial bulk nl the horse. This is a considerable 
evil. A huge foot not unfrequently becomes objectionable 
from its striking tin* opfKmite leg; oil the other hand, the luge 
foot will not sink so readily into soil ground, and consequently 
not dem.iud so great an effort of strength to extricate it. In 
genera), bro^l or flat-footed horses possess the greatest strength ; 
small ami nai row-footid ones have sujktioi speed. Doth, 
within certain limits, possess their reqiective advantages and 
disadvantages. Large bulky hoofs are weaker than Others, in 
consequent e of being composed of a thin, soft, porous hom. 
Small ieet generally possess a clone-woven hom, but are deficient 
in circ ularity of figure, with great depth of Huhstanre, and of 
a more dui able nature. 

On account of the superior weight which it hears, the inner 
heel weais away more quickly than the outer one. It will 
oftui lie st arcely necessary to remove any hom fropi the inner 
heel, for that is already effected by the wear of the foot. The 
smith frequently forgets this, and pares away all round with 
lus buttens or his knife, and thus, leaving the inner quarter 
lower than the outer, thtows au uneven bearing upon it, and 
produces corns, *aud-< racks, and splints, and various other 
evils. 1 he depth of the hom in the front of the toe, measuring 
from the termination of the skill, is on an average about three 
indies or three inches and a half, and its thickness varies from 
three- eight lu» of au inch to half an inch ; but near the top, and 
at tiie mside, it is fouud to be scooped or hollowed out, and 
contains or cottas a thickened prolongation, falsely called the 
coronary ligament, for it bos no ligamentous substance belong- 
ing to it. It is a collection of blood-veaseie bound together 
liv a fibrous texture, and its office u to supply any low of sub- 
stance in the hool that may be occasioned by accident or disease, 
and also to secrete the substance of the waller crust of the feet. 

The crust or hoof is composed of fibres running perpen- 
dicular Jrnm the coronet to the ground in front, and at the 
quarters, taking an oblique direction forwards. This construc- 
tion enables the foot to expand when it eome* in contact with 
the ground, and tins expansion permits the gradual descent of 
the bones of tlie foot, and obviates much concussion. It is iti 
order that this expansion may readily take place, that the crust, 
as has been already stated, is thinnest at the quarter! and 
towards the heels. 

On the inside of the crust arc numerous narrow, thin plates 
or processes, arranged iu the nicest order, and with almost 
mathematical precision- They extend parallel to each other 


ptpepdf-4ar dire* ** *** tatoreirairi ybensath fee' 
to*h* junction of foe wall with the edq 
'fflflfl** 55 tilkifcert tiretere^portof the cruet Is occupied try 
are likewise continued over the sutfoce of foe 
hhif, of which month* will presently be made. They are 
obopt in number broadest at their bare, and terminating 
in foe ret* Mmole expansion of honi^ They correspond with 
simtigr hire projecting foam the coffin-bone, or internal bone 
of thehoo( and thus peprent a most extraordinary superficies 
for the attachment of fog coffio«hane* The UiWfore from foe 
coffin-bone and thoae from foe hoof form a complete onion* 
which, for sffengfo and elasticity combined, may vie with any 
piece of animal mechanism that is kpawn. It lias been fod* 
culated that foe, united tqp*td% in a foot of tolerable sire, 
will yield a surfooe of attachatont equal to fllflaquaro inches, 
or nearly one square foot and a half. This is a 1 contrivance to 
'prevent coucusriou which may well excite opr admiration. 

The Bars are processes of the wall of foe fact, inflected 
obliquely across foe bottom of the foot* along and outside of 
foe frog. Ilia slightest consideration will show that their 
office is both to admit of and to limit to its proper extent th# 
expansion of the foot When the weight of the animal is 
forowu on foe lamina, these arches will shorten and widen in 
order to admit of foe expansion of the quarters, and, when that 
expansive power ceases to set, the bar will return to its usual 
curve, and tlie foot will regain its usual form. It is strange 
fiut, even at the present day, the farriers should maintain 
tlieir combination to get rid of this beautiful and useful con- 
trivance of nature. Although every foot from which the have 
ore removed becomes more or less contracted at the quarters, rid 
prejudices prevent them from tracing the connexion of cause and 
effect. The owuer of the horse should lay it down as a prin- 
ciple, from which his farrier fouuld never be permitted to do* 
v late, that the bars of tlie foot shall never be cut away. 

The Sole is the orchml plate at the Imttom of the hoof, and 
it is one of the most important ports of the foot. Thousand* 
of horse* an* ruined by thn mass of horu which is suffered to 
accumulate ou it* and, occasionally. Hie sole is materially in- 
jured and wounded by it. The natural thickness of the sole is 
about one-sixth of an uioh, but that whioli forms a union with 
tlie ban is nearly double the thickness of the other parts. In 
its uatuia) state it is to a certain degree hollow, and thus it has 
the capacity of descending with the weight of tlie horse. A flat 
sole cannot descend lower. This also is a circumstance that 
foe smith should be compelled to attend to. 

The Frog is the prominent triangular body occupying the 
chasm between the bars, Jt extends forwards towards foe 
toe aUmt two thirds of the distance between the toe and the 
heel. It is of a cuneiform figure, not a little resembling a 
plough-share. It consists of two rounded or projecting sur- 
faces, with a fissure or cleft between them, but uniting about 
half way down tlie foot* and forming a wedge with the sharp 
> print forwards, iu order to give security to the tread of the 
horse- It assifta also in a material degree in the expansion 
of foe foot. Thus tlie diminution of the substance of the frog* ^ 
and its elevation above grouud, must be injurious. The rough 
and detached parts may ho removed* but tlie substance of 
tbs frog should always he left fttet above or wtihm the lemt 
the ehoe. , 

Our account of the distinctive diameter of the diflovewt 
breeds of horses has prepared us for a short history of their 
general management. 

The watering of the horse is a very important but dis- 
regarded portion of his general management. The kind of 
water has not been sufficiently considered. The difference be- 
tween what is termed hard and etft water is A circumstance of 
general observation. The former contains certain saline prin- 
ciples which decompose some bodies, as appears in the curdling 
of soap ; and prevent the decomposition of others, ns in the mak- 
ing of tea, the boiling of vegetable*, and foe proems of brewing. 
It is natural to suppose that there different kinds of water would 
produce somewhat different effects on tlie animal frame, and 
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such kftbe feck * Hard water, freshly drawn Item the well, 
w}ll frequently roughen the coat of the howe unneeuftomed to 
it, or cause griping pains, or materially lessen the animal's 
power of exertion. The racing and the hunting groom are per- 
fectly aware of thin ; and so is the halve, for he will refuse the 
purest water from the well, if he Can obtain access to the Tun- 
ning stream, or even the turbid pool# Where there is the power 
of choice, the softer water should undoubtedly be preferred. 

T fie temperature of the water is of far more consequence 
than its hardness. It will rarely harm if taken from die pond 
or the running stream, but its coldness when recently drawn 
from the well has often been injurious; it lias produced colic, 
spasm, and even death. It should therefore, be exposed for 
some hours, either in the stable or in some tank. 

There is often considerable prejudice against the horse being 
' fairly supplied with water. It is supposed to chill him, to 
iiqure his wind, or to incapacitate him for hard work. It cer- 
tainly would do so if, immediately after drinking liis till, lie 
were gallojied hard, but not if he were suffered to quench his 
thirst more frequently when at rest in v the stable. The horse 
that lias free access to water will not drink so much in the 
course of a day as another who, in order to cool his parched 
mouth, swallows as fast as he con, Mid knows not when to stop. 

On a journey a horse may with perfect safety be fur 
mure liberally supplied with water than he generally is. An 
hour before his work commences he should lie permitted to 
drink a couple of quarts. A greater quantity might prolwi- 
bly lie objected to. He will perform bis task far more plea- 
santly and effectively than with a parched mouth and torment- 
ing thirst The prejudice both of the limiting and the training 
groom on this point, is cruel as well as injurious. The task or 
the journey being accomplished, and the horse haviiigjhreathed 
a few minutes, another quart, or even two, will be delightfully 
m refreshing to him, and will never do him harm. His com may 
then he offered to him, which he will readily take ; and before 
he has eaten the whole of it two or three more quarts of water 
may be given. • 

Towards the close of the day the sjiectl of the traveller should 
somewhat abate, and the horse should urrjve at Ids resting- 
place as dry and as cool ns circumstances will permit. If he 
is hot he must be walked about awhile, or the {lerspiratiou will 
return in the stuhle. If he is wet lie must be carefully rubbed 
dry. The sooner this is done the better ; and after he is clothed, 
watered, fed, and liedded, lie should us soon ns possible tie left 
to his repose. ' 1’nrftmor Stewart, of Glasgow, lias lately pub- 
lished a very useful work on the ‘ Stable Economy, or General 
Management of Horses.' We abridge his account of ‘the 
kinds of work, and the preparation for them.* 

Travelling . — The horse should undergo some degree of train- 
ing as to the pace, the distance, and the burden. When there 
lius beeu no preparation, the stages must at first be short, and 
f the pace gentle. For a journey of 300 miles the horse may 
travel from JO to 25 miles a- day, resting on the Sunday, and 
doing the work in two stages, at the pace of six miles on hour. 
This requires a seasoned hone, und the number of working 
hours per day is about four. 

Hunting requires speed and stoutness. The pace seldom ex- 
ceeds 12 miles an hour, ami the run is short, soon over, or in- 
terrupted ; yet soft sinking ground, hills, and leaps make this 
puce severe even on tire beat horses. The time for preparation 
varies from two to four months. On the day before work tl»c 
horse should have exercise enough to/mpty tlie bowels. If he 
is a good feeder he should have no hay within eight hours of 
starting, nor water within, four hours, nor com within three 
hours \ but if he has five or six miles to go to cover, these re- 
strictions are less necessary. The working days will vary ac- 
cording to his condition and the hardness of the running. He 
«uay be able to go out every second day, and sometime* not 
more than once in six or seven. His spirits an£ appetite, and 
the state of his legs, will decide this. Even on the blank days 
some exorcise should be taken, iu order to evacuate the bowels 
mid create an appetite. , 


Coacking.^TU horses Are beet prepared for their wotk by 
good feeding and gradual increase of eptedanddisteoee. 
ordinary lergth of a stage is eight miles j so that a horse is re- 
quired for every mile, or a coach miming between two places 
io miles distant employs 40 hornet to take it away and bring 
it back. The pace being calculated at from nine to eleven miles 
an hour, no horse works quite an hour in the day, and some not 
more than three-quarters of au hour, except that, occasionally, 
an able horse may perform a double journey in order to relieve 
a sick companion. A 

Carting, — Cart-horses usually work from eight to ten houss, 
six daysan the week. The pace varies from two miles to three 
and a. half per hour, and the weight which he pulls rarely ex- 
ceeds 2f cwt., besides the cart, which probably is eight or ten 
more. .. All beyond this in weight or in time of work is cruel. 

Ploughing . — The average work is aliout eight hours in the 
day. The severity of it depends on the pace, the nature of the 
soil, and the breadth of the furrow-slice. The pace is from a 
mile and a half to two miles per hour ; the furrow varies from 
eight inches to eleven, and the distance travelled is from twelve 
to sixteen miles. The horse and the man can well support (his 
as long os Dae ploughing season continues. 

Dlteatei of Horen. — It may lie readily supposed that the 
animal doomed to tlie manner of living which every variety of 
the horse experiences will he peculiarly exposed to numerous 
forms of suffering. Every natural evil will lie aggravated, 
and many new and formidable sources of pain und death will 
tie supercritical. 

Interest ami humanity require that we should become ac- 
quainted with tlie nature and causes and remedy of the dis- 
eases of the horse. Only a slight ske tch of them can be given 
here, hut sufficient perhaps to enable the owner to Tecognise 
their existence, to avoid their causes, mid to induce him, with- 
out dangerous delay, to apply to the priqw quarter for their 
removal or alleviation. 

The principal diseases of the horse are connected with the 
circulatory system. From the state of habitual excitement in 
which the animal is kept, in order to enable him to execute his 
task, the heart and the blood-vessels will often act too im- 
petuously. The vital fluid will lie hurried along too rapidly, 
either through the frame generally or some particular pmt of 
it, and tliere will he congestion, accumulation of blood in that 
pari, or inflammation , cither local or general, disturbing the 
functions of some organ or of the whole frame. 

Congestion. — Take a young horse on his first entrance into 
the stables; feed him somewhat highly, and what is the con- 
sequence ? He lus welling* of the legs, or inflammation of 
the joints, or perhaps of the lungs. Take a horse that has lived 
somewhat above his work, and gallop him to the top of his 
speed : his nervous system becomes highly excited — the heart 
lieats with fearful rapidity — the blood is pumped into the 
lungs faster than tliey can discharge it — the pulmonary vessel* 
become gorged, fatigued, and utterly powerless — the blood, 
arrested in its course, liecomes viscid, and death speedily ensues. 
We have but one chance of saving our jiatieut — the instan- 
taneous and copious abstraction of blood ; ami only one means 
of preventing tlft recurrence of this dangerous state, namely, 
not suffering too great au accumulation of the sanguineous 
fluid by over-feeding, and by regular and systematic exercise, 
which will inure the circulatory vessels to prompt and efficient 
action when they are suddenly called upon to exert themselves. 
The cause and the remedy are sufficiently plain. * , 

Again, thq brain has functions of the most important nature 
to discharge, and more blood flows through it than tlirough 
any other jwrtion of tlie frame of equal bulk. In order to prevent 
ibis organ from being oppressed by a too great determination 
of blood to it, the vessels, although numerous, are small, and 
pursue a very circuitous and winding course. If a hone highly 
foil, and full of blood, is suddenly and sharply exercised, the 
course of the blood is accelerated iu every direction, and to 
tlie brain Among other parts. The vessels that ramify on its 
surface or penetrate its substance are completely distended and 



g»*«l with it Vtitep they are mptored, And tkeffbiwl' 
Mood pram upon the brain ; it prmsni • 

nenrft oo wbkh sensation and motion depend, and ifca.atfK 
mal suddenly drop* powerlera. A prompt and abpkmt ab- 
■troctian of blood, or. In other words, a diminution of thkjwes- 
sura, can alone save tbe patient. Hera is the nature, the cause, 
and the treatment of apoplexy. 

Sometimes this disease assumes a different form* The horse 
has not been performing more than his ordinary work, or per- 
haps he may not have been oat of the stable. He k found with 
his head drooping aud liis vision impaired. He is staggering 
aboifr. He falls, aud lies half unconscious, or he struggles 
violently and dangerously. There is the same congestion of 
blood in the head, the same pressure an (he nervous origins, but 
produced by a different cause. He has been aeeushmied ha- 
bitually to overload his stomach, or lie was, on tKe previous 
day, kept too long from his food, and then he fell ravenously 
upon it, and ate until his stomach was completely distended 
and unable to propel forward its accumulated contents. Thus 
distended, its blood- vesspls are compressed, and the circulation 
through them is impeded or altogether tniftemled. The blood 
is still forced on by the heart, and driven in accumulated „ 
quantity to other organs, and to the brain among flie rest; and 
there congestion takes place, as just described, and the animal 
becomes sleepy, unconscious, and, if he is not speedily relieved, 
he dies. This too is apoplexy ; the horseman calls it atomach 
staggers, Its cause is improper feeding. The division of the 
hours of latMHir, and the introduction of the nose-bag, have 
much diminished the frequency of its occurrence. The re- 
medies are plain, — bleeding, physicking, and the removal of the 
contents of the stomach by means of a pump contrived for that 
puqiose. "* 

Congestions of other kinds occasionally present themselves. 
It is no uncommon thing for the blood to loiter in the com- 
plicated vessels of the liver, until the covering of thnt riscus 
has burst, and an accumulation of coagulated black blood has 
presented itself. This congestion constitutes thQ swelled legs to 
which so many horses arc subject when they stand too long 
idle in the stable, and it is the source of many of the accu- 
mulations of serous fluid in various parts of the body, and 
particularly in the chest, the abdomen, anil the brain. 

Inflammation is op|Kwed to ingestion, as consisting in an 
active state of the capillary arterial vessels; the blood rushes 
through them with far greater rapidity than in health, from 
the excited Ftate of the nervous system by which they arc 
supplied. 

Inflammation is cither / oral or diffused. It is confined to 
one organ, or to a particular portion of that organ; or it in- 
volves many neighbouring ones, or it is spread over the whole 
frame. In the latter case it assumes the name offerer, Fever 
is general or constitutional inflanqpation, oml is said to be 
sympathetic or symptomatic when it can tie traced to some local 
affection or cause, and idiopathic when we cannot so trace it. 
The truth probably is, that every fever has its local cause, but 
we have not a sufficient knowledge of the animal economy to 
discover that cause. 

Inflammation may be considered with refrrihee to the mem- 
branes which it attacks. 

The mucous membranes line all the cavities that communi- 
cate with the external surface of the body. There is frequent 
inflammation of the membrane of the mouth. Blain, or f? fee- 
a anthrax, is a vesicular enlargement which runs along the side 
of the tongue. Its cause is unknown. It should be lanced 
freely aud deeply, and same aperient medicine administered. 
Barbs i, or paps , are smaller enlargements, found more in the 
neighbourhood of the bridle of the tongue. They should never 
be touched with any instrument : a little cooling medicine 
will generally remove them. Iximpas is inflammation of the 
palate, or enlargement of the ban of the palate. The roof of 
the mouth may be slighted lanced, era little aperient medicine 
administered ; but the sensibility of the mouth should never 
be destroyed by die application of tl»e heated trwv Canker 


km* «; wffl t* i mtm' 

or* weak solution 

ffhrayw Mm m M « guBsk may generally be removed by 
meant of the probpug used in the hoove of cattle ; or the oeso- 
phagus may be opened, and the obstruct^ body taken out. 

It is on the raucous mem Wanes that pmsms principally 
exert their influence, The yew it the most frequent vegetable 
poison. The horse may behaved by tirod* recourse to equal 
parts of vinegar and water injected into the stomach, after the 
poison bos been as much, as possible removed by means of the 
stomach-pum|L For amnio ft corrosive sublimate there Is 
rarely any antidote. 

Spasmodic cotie is too frequently produced by exposure to 
cold, or the drinking of cold water« or the use of too much 
green meat. The horse should he walked about, strong 
friction used oyer the belly, and spirit of turpentine given 
in doses of two ounces, with au ounce each of laudanum 
and spirit of nitrous wther, in warn water or ale. * If the 
spasm knot soon relieved the animal should be bled, an aloetio 
ball administered, and injections of warm water with a so- 
lution of aloes thrown up. This spasmodic action of the bow- 
els, when long continued, is liable to produce introsusceptia*, 
or entangfetkent, of them, and the case is then ho]«lesa. 

Ssrperpwrgatisn often follows the administration of a tod strong 
or improper dose of physic. Tbo torture which it produces will 
be evident by the agonised expression of the countenance, and 
the frequent looking at the flanks. Plenty of thin starch or 
arrowroot, should be given both by the mouth and by injection; 
ami, twelve hours having passed without relief being ex- 
perienced, chalk, catechu, and opium should be added to the 
gruel. 

Worms in the intestines are not often productive of much 
mischief, except they exist in very great quantities. Small 
doses of emetic tartar with a little ginger may be given to 
the horse half ad hour before his first meal, it^ order to expel 
the round white worm ; and inject ions of linseed-oil or aloes will 
usually remove the ascaridcs, or needle- worms. 

The respiratory passages are all lined by the mucous mem- 
brane. Catarrh, or cold , inflammation of the upper air pas- 
sages, should never be long neglected. A few mashes or a 
little medicine will usually remove it. If it is neglected, and, 
occasionally, in defiance of all treatment, it will degenerate 
into other diseases. The larynx may become the principal 
**c«t of inflammation. I Airy n git is will be shown by extreme 
difficulty of breathing, accompanied by n strange roaring noise, 
mid an evident enlargement and great tenderness of the larynx 
when felt externally. The windpipe must be o|tened in inch 
case, and the ln»st advice will be necessary. Sometimes the 
subdivisions of the trachea, tiefore or when it first enters the 
lungs, will be the pnrt affected, and we have bronchitis . Ihis^ 
is characterized by a quick and hard breathing, and a peculiar 
wheezing sound, with the coughing up of mucus. Here too 
decisive measures must 1 m adopted, and a skilful practitioner 
employed. His assistance is equally necessary in trumpet', 
influenza, and epidemic catarrh , names indicating varieties of 
the same disease, and the product of atmospheric influence; 
differing to a certain degree in every season, but in all cha- 
' racterised by intense inflammation nf the mucous surfaces, and 
rapid and utter prostration of strength, und in all demanding the 
abatement of that inflammation, and yet little expenditure of 
vital power. 

Cough may degenerate into inflammation of the Hungs ; or 
this fearful malady may be developed without a single premo- 
nitory symptom, and prove fatal in twenty- four or even hi 
twelve hours. It k mostly characterized by deathly coldness 
of the extremities, expansion of the nostril, redness of its lining 
membrane, singularly anxious countenance, constant gazing at 
the flank, and an unwillingness to move. A successful treat- 
ment of such a case can be founded only on tire most prompt 
and fearless and decisive measures. The lancet tlmuld be freely 
used. Counter-irritants should follow as soon as the violence 0* 
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the diMM it in fo digfatart d«tM rt«M} tofctivw mu* { «»4 -fptorf;' liifWir. wUh 0» 3?%iw «T flas netra, w» «r* 
succeed to them, and fortunate will bs be who often mm his nw& drtl by themj so we the heart, the lungs, the intestinal 
patient after all the decisive symptom* of pnetmiouia are once canal, and the organs whose office it is to prepare the gen m» 
(|frdoped> lit® fluid* , ; k< t 

■ i ' Aiming the consequences of these mere affections of the Jfytommatmt of 'the Rrw^—M ad staggers tall under this 
lungs are Mro/nc cw^ not always much diminishing the division. It is in fla mm ation of .the meninges, or envelopes of 

usefulness of the horse, bqt strangely aggravated at times iiy the brain, produced by over-exertion, or by any ©f the causes 
any fresh accession of catarrh, and too often degenerating into of general fever, and it is characterised by the wildest delirium. 
thick wind, whictuilways materially interferes with the speed of Nothing hut the roost profuse blood-letting, active purgation, 
tlie horse, and in agreat proportion of cases terminates in broken and blistering the head, will afford the slightest hope of success, 
wind. It is rare indeed that either of these diseases admits of Tetontu, or flocked Jaw 9 is a constant spasm of all the voluntary 
cure. That obstruction in some part, of the respiratory canal, muscles, and particularly those of the neck, the spine, and the 

phich varies in almost every hone, and produces the peculiar Head, arising from the injury of some nervous fibril— i that in- 

sound termed roaring , is also rarely removed. jury spreading to the origin of the nerve— the brain becoming 

Glanders, the most destructive of oil the diseases to which affected, and universal and unbroken spasmodic action being 
the horse is ex]>ased, is the consequence of breathiug the atrao- the result. Bleeding, physicking, blistering the course of the 
Sphere of foul and vitiated stables. It is the winding upof almost *p»ne, and the administration of opium in enormous doses, will 

every other disease, end in every stage it is most contagious, alone give any chance of cure. Epilepey is not a frequent ilis- 

Its most prominent symptoms are a small but constant dis- ease *« the horse, but it seldom admits of cure. It is also very 
charge of sticky matter from the nose ; an enlargement and apt to return at the most distant and uncertain intervals. Palsy 

induration of the glands beneath and within the lower jaw, on « the suspension of nervous power. It is usually confined to 

one or both sides, and, before the termination of the disease, the hinder limhs, and sometimes to one Innboniy. Bleeding, 
ehanorous inflammation of the nostril on the same side with the physicking, antimouial medicines, and blisteriiigof the spine, 
enlarged gland. Its contagiousness should never lx; forgotten, are m0#t lively to produce a cure, but they too often utterly fail 

for, if a glatidered home is once introduced into n stable, almost of success. Rabin, or madness, is evidently a disease of the 

every inhabitant of that stable will sooner or later become in- nervous system, and, once being developed, is altogether without 
feeted and die. remedy. The utter destruction of the bitten part with the lunar 

The urinary and genital organs are also lined by mucous caustic, soon after the infliction of the wound, will however, in 
membranes. The horse is subject to inflammation of the hid- a great majority of cases, prevent that development. 
neys from eating musty oats or mowburut hay, or from expo- Pleuriey , or inflammation of the serous covering of the lungs 

sure to cold, and injuries of the loins. Illeediug, physic, and and die lining of the cavity of the chest, is generally connected 
counter-irritants over the region of the loins should bo luul with inflammation of the substance of the lungs ; but it ocra- 

recourse to. Dmbetee, or prof nee staling 9 is difficult to treat, sionally exists independent of any state of those organs. The 

The inflammation that may exist should first befubdued ; and pulse is in this case hard and full, instead of being oppressed ; 

then opium, catechu, and the uva ursi administered. Jrtflam - the extremities are not so intensely cold ns in pneumonia; 

motion of the bladder will be best alleviated by mucilaginous the membrane of the nose is little reddened, and the sides are 

drinks of al most any kind. Inflammation of the neck of the tender. It is of importance to distinguish accurately between the 

bladder , evinced by the frequent and painful discharge of small two, because in pleurisy more active purgation muy lx* pursued, 

quantities of urine, will yield only to rise abstraction of blood and' the effect of counter- irritants will lie greater, from their " 

and the exhibition of opium. A catheter may be easily passed proximity to the seat of disease. Copious bleedings and aeda- 
into the bladder of the mure, and the urine evacuated, lmt it tives here also should be laid recourse to. It is in connexion 

will require a skilful veterinary surgeon to effect this in ihc with pleurisy that a serous flyid is effused in the cheat, the 

horse. A atone in the bladder is readily detected by the prac- existence and the extent of which may he ascertained by the 

titioner, and may be extracted with comparative ease. The ' practised ear, and which in many cases may be safely evacu- 

sheath of the penis is often diseased from the presence of cor- a ted. 

rosive mucous matter. Tins may easily lie removed with worm The heart is surrounded by a serous membrane, the ]>ericar- 
«oap and water. dium, that secretes a flftid, the interposition of which prevents 

To the mucous membranes belong die conjunctival tunic of a,, y injurious friction or concussion in the constant action of 
the eye, and the diseases of the eye generally may be here con- this organ. If this fluid increases to a great degree, it consti- 

sldered. A scabby i itchiness oil the edge of the eye-lid may be Ultra dropsy of the heart , and the action oftlie heart may lie im- 

cured by a diluted nitrated ointment of mercury. IVurts ] Hided or destroyed. In i^i early stage it is difficult to detect, 

should lie cut off with the scissors, and the roots touched with and in every stage difficult to cure. 

lunar caustic. Inflammation if fAc Amo should He abated by The heart itself is often diseased ; it sympathises with the 
the employment of cooling lotions, but that useful defence of inflammatory affection of every organ, and therefore is it- 

the. ey^ should never, if possible, be removed. Common self occasionally inflamed. Carditis, or inflammation of the 

ophthalmia will yield as readily to cooling applications as in- heart, is characterised by the strength of its pulsations, the tre- 

flammation of the some organ in any other animal ; but there is mor of which ofln be seen, and the sound can be heard ut a 

another species of inflammation, commencing in the same way distance of several yards. Speedy and copious blood-letting 

ns the first, aiul for a while apparently yielding to treatment; will afford the only hope of cum in such a case, 

but which changes from eye to eye* aud returns again and The outer coat of the stomach and intestines is composed of 

again, until blindness is produced in one or both organs of a serous membrane, the peritoneum, which adds strength aud 

vision. The most frequent cause is hereditary predisposition, firmness to their textures, attaches aud supports and confines 

The realtor cannot be too often reminded tint the qualities of them in their respective places, and secretes a fluid that pre- 

the sire, good or had, descend, and scarcely changed, to his vents all injurious friction between them. This coat is exceq^- 

offspring. How moon-hlintlneos was first produced no one iugly subject to inflammation, which is somewhat gradual in 

knows; but its continuance in our stables is to be traced to its approach. The pulse is quickened, but small; the legs 

this cause principally, or almost aloue, and it pannes its course cold ; the belly tender ; there is constant pain, and every motion 

until cataract is produced, for which there is no remedy. Gotta increases it : there is also rapid and great prostration of strength. 

serene* (palsy of' the optic nerve) is sometimes observed, aud These symptoms will sufficiently characterise peritoneal m flam- 

many have been deowfted, for the eye retaiua its perfect traua- outturn, Bleeding, aperient injections, and extensive counter* 

pamoy* Han) also medical treatment is of no avail. irritation will afford the only hope of cure. 

The serous membranes arc of great importance. The brain The time for caetration varies according to tlie breed aud 



fatioy die ' Qb ttytaMpfcoll ft**? bedfltetW 
when the stflfeal tern# »ote^ fbtfr orfinn^fesold, a»£ 
it & comparatively seldom that afcalcaae tliW. I Kf 
other hone*, much depends on their growth, and 
on the development of their fore quartets. . Little improvement 
has been effected in the old mode of ci#tetii% ? eioeptifce 
opening of the scrotum, and the division $f did cord by titer 
knife, instead of the bested iron. ■' V. 

Synovial or Joint numbranto are interposed between the 
divisions of tbe bones, and frequently between $e tendons, in 
order to secrete a certain fluid that shall facilitate motion and 
obviate friction. Occasionally the membrane is lacerated, and 
the synovia escapes. This is termed oponod joint t and violent 
inflammation rapidly ensues. The duty of the practitioner is 
to close this opening as quickly as possible. Nothing ' is So 
effectual here as the application of the cautery. A great 
deal of Inflammation and engorgement are produced around 
the opening, partially, if not altogether, closing it ; or at least 
enabling tbe coagulated synovia to occupy and obliterate it. 
Perhaps, in order to secure the desired result, tbe whole of tbe 
joint should be blistered. After this a bandage should be 
flrmly applied, and kept ou as long os it is wauted. If there is 
any secondary eruption of the synovia, the cautery must again 
be liad recourse to. 

Tint Navicular Diteatt is a bruise, or inflammation, or per- 
haps destruction, of the cartilage of the navicular bone, where 
flu; flexor tendon of the foot passes over it in order to reach the 
coffin-bone. Tbe veterinary surgeon can alone ascertain the exist- 
ence ami projier treatment of this disease. Spavin is an enlarge- 
ment of the inner side of the hock. The splint-bones support 
the inferior layer of those of the hock, ami as they sustain 
tt very unequal degree of concussion and weight, the cartilagi- 
nous substance which unites them to the shaiik-brme takes oil 
inflammation. It becomes bony iustead of cartilaginous, and tin; 
disposition to this change being set up in the part, bony matter 
continues to Iw deposited, until a very considerable enlargement 
takes place, known by the name of tpavin , and there is consi- 
derable lameness in ihe liock-joiut. Tbe bony tumour is 
blistered, aud probably fired, but there is no diminution of tbe 
lameness until the parts have adapted themselves, after a con- 
siderable process of time, to tbe altered duty required of them, 
utid theu the luineiiegs materially diminishes, and the horse 
Incomes, to a very considerable extent, useful. Curb is an 
enlargement of the hack of the hock, three or four inches be- 
low its point. It is a strain of the ligament which there binds 
tbe tendons down in their place. Tbe patient should l>c sub- 
jected to almost ulwolute rest; a blistejjghould lw applied over 
the back of the tumour, and, occasionally, firing will Ire re- 
quisite to complete the cure. Near the fetlock, and where the 
tendons are exposed to injury from pressure or friction, little 
hags or sacs are placed, from which a rubricating m if cons fluid 
constantly ear a]*?. In the violent tasks which the horse occa- 
sionally has to perform these become bruised and inflamed, 
and enlarged and hardened, and are termed wiudgatk, They 
blemish the horse, but are no cause of lameness after the in- 
flammation bus subsided, unless they become very much’ 
enlarged. The cautery will then 1>e tbe liest cure. Immedi- 
ately above Ihe hock enlargement* of a similar nature ore 
sometimes found, and, os they project lioth inwardly and out- 
wardly, they are termed thorough-pin*. They are seldom a 
cause of lameness, but they indicate great and pcrluip* injurious 
„ exertion of the joint. On the inside of the hock a tumour of 
this kind, but of a more serious nature, is found. It is one of 
these enlarged mucous bags, but very deeply seated and the 
subcutaneous vein of the bock passing over it The course of the 
blood through the vein is thus iu some measure arrested, and a 
portion of tbe vessel becomes distended. This is a serious evil, 
since, from the deep-seatedness of the mucous bag, it is almost 
impossible to act effectually upon it It is termed bo$ or 

blood tpavin. 

The cellular tissue which fills the interstices of the various 
organs, or enters into their texture, is the seat of many diseases. 


? rfHi* beb&ti' caucused/’ 

> ’ An ulcerative proc*w toon 

? auod dbwAtxM snota Iflsw most ftightfal mfa* 

be^toWfcwred. Tbeirlflwtial^ sre occaaioiially bruised, 
and ,thfc iitmses penetrate 
defy benefit im Jboulder, ^d tite bones of the withers are 
frequently etpsated. ‘ thste abscesses are termed poU ovd and 
Jttinhut vititerf , and in the treatment of them the horse is often 
tortured to a dreedfyl extent. ’ A better mode of management 
has however been ^introduced : setons are poised through the 
most dependent parts j no obHeetioa ofsairiom fluid is per- 
mitted to 'exist, and milder stimulants ate applied jo tbe sur- 
face of the ulcer. 

Au abscess of a peculiar character Is found betw^n the 
branches of the lower jaw iu young bontes. .. tt is preceded by 
some degree of fever. It is usually stow in its progress, but at 
, length it attains a considerable slie, including the whole of the 
cellular tissue jin that neighbourhood. There is one uniform 
mass of tumefaction. This is strangle*. It seems to be an 
effort of nature to get rid of something tltat oppresses the 
constitution, and the treatment of it is now simple aud effectual* 

It. is encouraged by fomentations and blisters. . It is punc* 
tured os soon* As the fluctuation o#a fluid within ii can be 
fairly detected— the pus speedily escapes, and there is an end 
of the matter. 

Farcy .— While the arterial capillaries are engaged in 
building up llie frame, the absorbents are employed in re- 
moving that which is not only useless^ but would be poison- 
ous aud destructive. They take up die matter of gku- 
j ders and of every ulcerating surface, and they are occa- 
j slot uilly irritated, inflamed, and ulcerated from the acrimo- 
nious nature of tlie poison which they carry. The absortieute 
are furnished with numerous valves. The fluid is for a while 
arrested by them, and there the inflammation is greatest, and 
ulcf ration Likes place. This is the history of tbe farcy cords 
and buds. Farcy is a highly contagious disease, whether or 
nut it be connected with glanders. It, however, occasionally 
admits of cure from the application of tlie cautery to the buds, 
and the administration of the corrosive sublimate or the sul- 
phate of iron internally. % 

The skin of the 1 torso is subject to various diseases, large 
pimples or lumps suddenly apfiear on it, and, after re- 
maining a few days, the cuticle pools off, and a circular 
scaly spot is left. Tills is called turf til. The cause is ob- 
scure, but principally referrible to indigestion. A slight 
bleeding will always be serviceable. Physic rarely does 
good, but alteratives composed of nitre, black antimony, 
and sulphur will be very beneficial. Mango is a disease of 
a drflWent churucler. It is the cut so of the stable into 
which it enters, for it will almost certainly affect every 
horse. Thorough dressings with Barbadoes tar and liusevd- 
oil, in the pnqwrtioii of one of the former to three of the 
latter, will be (the most effectual external application, while 
alteratives and physic should be given iutemully. Hale- 
bound is a very appropriate term for the peculiar sticking of 
tl*e hide to the ribs when a horse is out of condition. The 
subcutaneous adipose matter is oil absorbed. The alterative 
above recommended wilt be very useful here. 

. Tlie legs, and the hind ones more than the fore ones, are *ul> 
ject to frequent and great and obstinate swellings, attended by 
great pain and considerable fever. It is acute inflammation 
of the cellular suUtance of tlie legs. Physic aud diuretics, 
and tonics if there is the slightest appearand* of debility, art 
the proper means of cure. Friction and bandages will also he 
useful occasionally. There is no disease in which the farriqr 
and the groom do greater mischief than iu this, 

Qrtau is an undue secretion of the fluid which was de- 
signed to lubricate the skin of the heels, and thut secretion 
is also altered in quality. The (dud legs begin to swell— 
a fluid exudes from the heels— tlie bain of tlie heels become , 
erect like so many bristles, and tlie skin of tbe bed is hoywl 



tftagl,'* {0MP tAttmvds «t*ek« ftpppr tamt lbt lied i d*y taw* Amnutemlt it tewm npon Jh*a*, l»t &* ®»jl»g ®* *• 
todmt* Mfclek sod ofltewhs natter. Sod Am dnpen. »hm at tf* fa** pwventt it Ibm the piio tad tawow. 
^V*dd«» AaknandwdsnAstiinsAetimorthe Mi. Ton*. of Hefent^ttnt obmlet thiebyaewy .impkra*- 
In proem at tim* tit* Am, inflamed and ulcerated. A«L He pot* for <jrfirew81» in tbs dim m As outMe.snd 
^hdttgOM an alteration of *truflft»w}' prominence* or gnura. only two on the limit, Tbs^b then auffleient room ft® »• 
IttSoui appear on it, assuming the Appearance of a collection natural expansion to take place, and tlie foot and action of the 
of grapes, or the skin of a pine-apple. They increase, and a borseaxe little or not at all changed. This is an admirable 
torrid dischaige appears from the devices between them. contrivance, and recourse should always be had to it 

The cause is generally neglect of the horse. He is suffered The Jfancttiar Joint Disease*— There are many hones with 
to stand in the stable with bis heels cold and wet, which open and well-formed feet that are lame. In every motion of 
necessarily disposes them to inflammation and disease. the foot there is a great deal of action between the navicular 

in the first stage of gieune, bran or turnip or carrot pool- bone and the flexor tendon which passes over it in order to 
(ices will be serviceable, with moderate physic. Then aitrin- be Inserted into the navicular bone. From concussion or 
gents mu* be employed, and the best ore alum or sulphate of violent motion, the membrane or the cartilage which covers 
copper in powdei, mixed with several times the quantity of the navicular boue is bruised or abraded, the bone becomes 
Hole Armenian, and spnnkled on the sores. These should be lame, and often continues so for life. This disease admits of 
alternated every three or four days. 1 be grapy heels are a remedy to a very considerable extent : no one, however, but a 
disgrace to the stable in which they are fouud, and admit not . skilful veterinary surgeon is capable of successfully undertak- 
er radical c ure. ^ 1 ing it. 

Splints are bony enlargements, generally on the inside of the Sand-crack is a division of 'the crust of the hoof from the 
tyr, arising from undue pressure on the inner splint-bone, upper part of it downward. It bespeaks brittleness of the foot, 
and this either caused by the natural conformation of tiie leg and ofteu arises from a single false step. If die crock lias not 
or violent blows on it. These excrescences will often gradually penetrated through the horn, it must nevertheless be pared 
disappear, or will yield tu simple operation, or to die uppti- fairly out, and generally a coating of pitch should be bound 
cation of the bydiiodute of potash or blister ointments, round the foot. If the crack has reached the quick, that must 
Sprawi, if neglected, occasionally become very serious evils, be done which ought to lie done m every cose#~a skilful sin- 
llcst, worm fomentations, poultices, or, in bad cases, blister- geou should be consulted, otherwise false quarter may ensue, 
ing, are the usual remedies. iVtndgulls, if they are of con- Fain Quarter is a d»v ision of the ligament by which the 
siderable sire, or accompanied by much inflammation or lame- crust is secreted. It is one of die nineties of sand-crack, and 
ness, will fi|id in a blister the most effectual remedy. Sprain* exceedingly difficult of cure. 

of the fetlock demand prompt and severe blistering. Nothing Tread or Oxerteach is u clumsy habit of setting one foot upon 
short of this will produce a permanent cure. Sprains of the or biuismg the other. It should immediately mid carefully 
pattern and roflht -joints demand still more prompt and decisive he attended to, or a bad case of quitiut may ensue, 
treatment. If neglected or inefficiently managed, die neigh. Quit tor is die fonnatum ol little pipes betwecu the cru^t and 

bowing ligaments will be involved, more extensive inflammation the hoof, by means of which the purulent matter seen ted from 

will be set up, and bony matter, under the name of mug-bone, some wound lieneath the crust makes its escajie. The healing 
will spread over the pasterns and cartilages of the foot, firing of this, ami of every species of pruk or wound in the sole or 
alone will, in the mujoiity of coses, be efficient here. crust, is often exceedingly difficult. 

Inflammation of the foot , or acute founder. — In sjieakiugttof Corns are said to exist when the postenor part of the foot 
the structure of the foot, the lamina, or fleshy plates on die lietween the extumal crust ami the bars is unnaturally con- 
front ami sides of die coffin-bone, were described. From over- tracted and becomes inflamed. Corns are the consequence of 
exertion, or undue exposure to cold or wet, or sudden change continued and unnatural pressure. The thorough ecuie of 
from cold to heat, inflammation of these lamina is apt to occur, corns will put the ingenuity of the operator to the trial, 

and a dreadfully painful disease it is. It is easily detected Jfnush is the consequence of unnatural pleasure on the fiog. 
by da heat of the feet, aud the torture which is produced It is the cause and the effect of central turn, whetlur U i» 

by die slightest touch of the hammer. Tlie shoe must be re- fouud in the heels of the fore feet or the hinder ones. It is not 
moved, the sole well pared out, plentiful bleeding from the toe diflicult of cure when tuken in time, but wheu neglected it 

often become* a very Aious matter. 

Canker is the consequence of thrush, or iudeed of almost 
every disease of the foot. It is ath tided by a greater or less 
separation. of horn, which sometimes leaves the whole of the 
•sole baie. This also, like the diseases of the foot generally, 
is diflicult of cuio. 

Ftw things ore more neglected, and vet of greater import- 
ance to the comfort and durability of the horse, than a proper 
system of Showy. It is necessary that the fuot should lie 
by tlie pressure of tho weight above. '1 here is no cute here, defended from the wear and tear of the loads, but that veiy 

and the only palliation of the evd is obtained from the appli- defence too ofteu entails on the aunn&l a degree of injury and 

cation of a shoe so beveled off from the arust that it shall not suffering scarcely credible. T he shoe is fixed to the foot, 
press upon or touch the sole. This, however, is only a twn- and often interferes with and limits the beautiful expami- 
porary palliation, for the sole will continue to project, and the bility of that organ, and thus causes much unnecessary cou- 
horsc will be useless. cussiouand mischief. 

Contracted Feet . — By this is meant an increase in the length The shoe of a healthy foot should offer a perfectly flat sur- 
of tlie foot, and a gradual narrowing as the Boels are ap- /ace to the ground. 1 be hearing or weight of the horse will 
proatlied; and, as the necessary consequence of this, a dirni- then be diffused over the surfheq of tlie shoe, and there will 
notion of the width of the foot and a concavity of the sole. lu hr no injurious accumulation of it on different points. Too 

point of fact, the whole of the foot, including the coffin-bone, often, however, there is a convexity towards the inner edge, 

becomes narrowed, and consequently elongated. This change which causes an inequality of bearing, and breaks and de- 
of farm is accompanied by considerable pain ; the action of strays the crust. Round the outer edge of tlie shoe, and 
the horse is altered ; there is a shortened tread, and a hesitating exteuded over two-thirds of it on tlie lower surface, a groove 
way of putting the foot to the ground. is sunk, through which pass the nails for the fastening of the 

The frog Iffid heel would expand when the weight of the shoe. At first they somewhat project, but they aie soon worn 

\ 


had recourse to, the foot well poulticed, and cool tug medicines 
resulted to. Tlie bleeding should by repeated if mauilest 
benefit is not procured, and cloths dipped in- dissolved nitre, 
which are colder tluui the common poultice, should be sub- 
stituted. After this a poultice around the foot and pastern 
should succeed, Little food should be given, and that must 
consist of green meat or mashes. * 

Pumiced Feet* — This is one of tho consequences of inflamed 
feet. Tlw sole of the foot becomes flattened, or even convex, 
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Tbe upper surfoce of tha'rii m should bediflWtly funded. 

It should be flat along tbe upper end, outer supporting the 
crust, or, in other words, the weight of die bone, ami widest at 
the heel, so as to meet and withstand the shock of the ban and 
the crust. The inner portion of the shoe should be beveled off, 
iu order that, in the descent of the sole, that part of the foot 
may not be braised. Tbe owner of the hone should occa- 
sionally be present when the shoes are removed, and be will be 
too often surprised to see how for die smith, almost wilfully, 
deviates from the right construction of tins apparently simple 
apparatus. The beveled slioe is a little more troublesome to 
make and to apply than that which is often used by tlie 
\ ijlage smith, but it will he tbe owner s fault if bis directions 
are not implicitly obejed. 

Even at the commencement of the operation of shoeing the 
ije of the master or the trustworthy groom will be requisite. | 
The shoe is often tarn fioin die foot in a most violent and 
cruel way. Scarcely half the clenches ore raided when the 
smith seizes' the shoe a ith his pincers, and forcibly wrenches 
it off. The shrinking of die horse will fell how .much lie 
suilVu, and the fragments of the crust will also afford suffi- 
•t ient proofs of the mischief that has been done, especially 
a hen it is recollected that every nail-hole is enlarged by this 
brutal force, and tbe futme safety of the shoe to a greater or 
bhs degree weakened, nud pieces of die nail aie sometimes 
left in the substance of tbe crust, winch berome the cause of 
future disease. • 

In the paring out of fin* foot, also, there is frequently greut 
nmchicl done. The formidable iuttrt i# is si ill often found in 
the smithy of the country Turner, although it is banished from 
the practice of every respectable oj*rah>r A worse evil, bow- 
er er, i cumins. By the buttons much of the sole was mju- 
liouidr leinoved, and the foot was occasionally weakened, but 
the dnm uuj-kmf* fiequeutly left a portion of sole sufficient to 
destroy the elastic itj of the foot, and to lay the foundation 
for contraction, coi ns, and ptt mini lit lameness. One object 
then of the" looker-on is ti ascertain tbe actual state of the 
loot On die <h scent of the crust, when the foot is placed on 
the ground, depends the elasticity uiid healthy state of the 
foot, and that in ly be satmfac tonly determined by the yield- 
ing o( the 8 tie, although to a reiy slight degree, when itl* 
sti.ingl} pressed upon wdli the thumb. 1 he side being pared 
out, the mid on eac li Mile m ly lie levied, but tierer reduced 
to a level with tin sole, o(luivu»e tins portion will lie exposed 
to rontinual injury. 

'i In heels otten sutler c oui>uleruh1y from the carelessness or 
lgiiorauce of the smith. The weight vl die horse is not tlirowu 
trjnil ly mi them, but considerably more on tbe inner titan the 
outer cpjaitir. The const quince ut this n* diat the inner heel 
is worn down more tlmn the outer. And the foundation is laid 
lor tenderness and ulreiution. The smith is too often inalteuttve 
to this, and jiarcs away an equal quantity of horn from the 
inner and outer heel, leaving the former weaker and lower, 
and less able to support the weight thrown u)>oti it. 

Mention has already been made of tins use of the bar w in 
admitting and yet limiting to its proper extent the expansion 
of the foot. The smith in the majority of country (urges, and 
in too many of those that disgrace the metropolis, seems to 
have waged interminable war with these portions of tbe foot, 
and avails himself of opportunity to pare tliem down, 
or |«rfectly destroy them, forgetting, or never having learned, 
that tlie destruction of the bars necessarily loads to contraction 
by ilmoving the chief impediment to it. 

The horn between the crust and tlie bar should be well 
pared out. Every' one accustomed to hones must have ob- 
served the great relief that is given to tbe hone with Coras When 
this angle is pared put, and yet, from some fidelity, the fmith 
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security fir tbs M, pud Uontributae to*4be expansion of dm 
heeW; hut the smith* although' these cases coma before him 
•very day/ seems to be quite unaware of the eourse which ho 
should pursue, and either leaves Hie fteg almost untouched, 
and then it bittmMe Ijruieed and injured, or be paxes it away 
so that it cannot mm e Into contact with the ground, and con- 
sequently is uat enabled to do its duty. 

Tlie owner of the horse will therefore dud it bis interest 
occasionally to visit the forge, and, guided by the simple 
principles which have been stated, he will seldom err in his 
opinion of what is going forward there. He sboulil impress 
two principles deeply on his mind, that a great deal more 
depends on the poring out of the foot than in the odaatruetmu 
of the shoe : that few shoes, except they press upon the sole, or 
are made shamefully bod, will lame the horse, but that bo 
may be very eaeily lamed by an ignorant or improper poring 
out of the foot. 

Where tlie owner of the Ikwm has sufficient influence with, 
tlie smith, he will flud it 'advisable always to have a few Sots 
of slioee ready made, Much time will lie saved, iu cats of 
accident, and there will not be, qg is too often the ease, the 
cutring ami paring and injuring of the foot, in order to make 
it fit the shoe. More iqjuty thou would be readily believed is 
done to tbe foot by contriving to get on it too small a shoe. 

dtp* are often necessary, in order more securely to fasten 
tbe Shoe. They are little portions of the upper edge of the 
shoe hammered out, and turned up on the crust, and fitted hi* 
a little depression made in the crust. They prevent the rime 
from being loosened or torti off, both In rapid action end heavy 
draught, and are therefore used on all heavy* and on many 
light horfes. They ate sometimes placed on the side of tbe 
rime, and aft the beginning of the quarters, and ou all horses 
that are accustomed to paw violently with their feet. Neces- 
sity alone, however, will justify thdr use. 

The caiktn is a prolongation and turning down of ths shoe 
At tlie heel, enabling the animal to dig his toe more firmly into 
the ground, and with mure advantage throw his weight into 
the collar : but it is an abominable anil matt injudicious prac- 
tice to place the calkin on one side alone, as is too often done : 
an unequal direction And distribution of the weight and 
bearing of the foot is often given, which is necessarily pro- 
ductive of mischief. Few ore the oases which will justify the 
inr* of calkins on the fore foot, nr even on tlie hind feet, except 
they in** of equal height on each foot, and few things are more 
injurious 40 the foot of tbe horse than wearing the Same rime 
more than three weeks or a month, let the work be heavy or 
light. Tlie shoe should never be heavier than the work absolutely 
requires, 'i his is acknowledged m the shoe of the hunter and 
the racer, and will tell in every horse after a hard days work. 

Tlie teo-afc* is indispensable in eiery large stable. U is a 
?ery si m pie contrivance, being nothing more than the continu- 
ation of tlie common shoe oter the heels. The liraiing of tbe 
shoe may dius be taken off from every weak and tender part of 
the foot, And be either thrown on some other point winch Is 
better able to bear tbe pressure, or diffused over the foot. It is 
iiKlispettsahle sti cases of bad corns, which are thus protseled 
from injury in sand-crack, (lie pressure may be returned ftota 
either or both side* of the fissure ; pumiced feet may lie robed, 
by this shoe above tbe possibility of injury; and in thrash 
and in canker not only is the weight thrown off tbt diseased 
part, But any kind of dressing may be easily retained an the 
•ore. It is a shoe, however, that cannot be safely used for any 
considerable time, or, at least, it feqtifa* Occasional or even 
frequent change, on account of its bring gradually press**! 
down oq tbs sore past ben ea th . JBar<sb*es *f* not ’safe for 
use when much spied is required, and they are dangerous 
when frost is ou the ground. 

The ftp is a very d iff e ren t bind of shot. It reaches but half 
round the crust Xt is used when the hone is at grass; and, 
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the quartet* of tbit shoe being tinfcttwed, tbecontrtcted foot 
if sometimes enabled to regaiu its natural open state. It baa 
beau triad for road-work, but, as might naturally be ex- 
it utterly foiled whan often or long need. 
hath* aloe i* principally or only useful when fo» foot 
baa bean injured or influkttd. It, t6 a considerable degree 
breaks the Aock, which would otherwise be painfully fait when 
foe foot is put on foe ground. It consists of a piece of leather 
or felt, about an inch In width, which is placed between the 
cruet and foe shoe, and foie vefy materially obviate* conclu- 
sion. It must not, however, be long worn, for foe n&Hs can- 
not always be driven securely, or there will be too much play 
upon them, or they will become loosened, and the holes which 
th6y accurately filled at first will be enlarged, and the crust 
will be broken away. 


Thesde is fo m te m as entirely covered with leather. This 
furnishes a temporary defence for foe foot, but there is much 
insecurity of fostenfag-^foe tow or other dressing introduced 
between foe idle and the leather, is iiot always equably distri- 
buted, and frequency foe topping produce* a scaly spongy 
hotn, or gravel onddirt will gfttiuahy accumulate between foe 
leather and foe horn, and the foot will be considerably iqjured. 

One other shoe, foe invention of Mr. Percival, must be 
mentioned, — foe korte-iandal. It consists of a simple apparatus 
sufficiently light to be carried in foe pocket, and which, on 
the loss of a shoe, can be applied to the foot in the space of a 
minute, and so securely attached to it that foe sportsman may 
continue foe chase to the end of the longest run. The same 
sandal has been repeatedly worn mote than 100 miles. It 
may be procured from any respectable harness-maker. 





THE NATIONAL DEBT ^AND THE FUNDING 

SYSTEM. 


Every individual member of the British community is affected, 
either directly or indirectly, by the operations of the National 
Debt. It is therefore desirable that every one should be enabled 
to form a clear conception regarding it. 

Nature of the National Debt* 

It is not easy to account for the erroneous ideas commonly 
entertained os to the nature of this debt by many persons, who 
consider it as a deposit or treasure, and a sign of national 
wealth. Many among those whose means of political know- 
ledge have been circumscribed imagine that, when they pur- 
chase a certain amount of stock, they are adding their mite to 
a huge store of already accumulated wealth ; and when, to 
use a common expression, they have “ put their money into the 
Bank/' they are tar from conceiving that they liuve in fact 
only been substituting themselves for others os national credi- 
tors, and must depend for the punctual payment of their divi- 
dends, not ujMin any fund or treasure that exists, but upon the 
ability of the whole nation to pay them their dividends oat of 
the productive labour of the whole nation, including them- 
sel\ es. 

The teim “funds,” it is true, is not a happy one for the 
thing which it is in this cose employed to designate. What 
should we think of on individual in common life calling his 
debts his funds? Perhaps, after a little reflection, such a per- 
son will admit that the wealth can hardly be wealth belonging 
to the state, which really seems to be tlie party that owes the 
money ; for no man has imagination enough to coutiuue long 
to believe seriously that either individual or community can 
be the richer for being very much in debt. Still, the notion 
that the funds are wealth has not yet been driven altogether out 
of his head. If they are not wealth to the state, he will tell 
you, they are wealth to the creditors of the state — to the fund- 
holders, as they are called; aud these being nearly all part of 
the community, is not the community reully richer because of 
thin their wealth 1 

This is much the same as the reasoning 'of the Irishman 
whom the thought suddenly struck of reducing the labour of 
two persons performing a journey together on foot to half the 
usual amount by mounting the one upon the other's back. 
“ To be sure it wou*t relieve both of us at the same time,*’ 
said he to his friend, “ but one at least may give his legs a 
holiday, if the other must keep tramping; and we can tkke the 
ride by turns.'* The misfortune is that, in these cases, the 
holiday to the legs of the one partner in the project is anything 
but a holiday to the back of the other. Upon the whole, 
therefore, at the end of the experiment, nothing is gained. As 
for the wealth of the fundholders, it consists entirely in a right 
which belongs to them of sharing, to a certain extent, in the 
annual proceeds of tlie wealth and labour of the rest of the 
community, including themselves. It resembles the case of 
any other debtor and his creditor. The right of the latter (so 
long as his interest is duly paid, and his principal is considered 
to lie safe) is, no doubt, so much wealth to him; but it is pre- 
cisely an equal subtraction of wealth from tlie former. The 
two together are not richer oil accouut of the peculiar relation 
in which they stand to each other. There is not more wealth 
between them because there is a debt between them. So the 
nation, as a whole, is not richer for owing to a portion of its 
members several hundreds of millions of pounds sterling, not- 
withstanding that tlie said members are, no doubt, the richer 


for having this claim upon tlie nation. To the exact extent 
that they arc richer, the rest of the community, including 
themselves, are poorer. Their incomes are simply an incum- 
brance or burden upon the incomes of the whole community, 
os appears by the fact tlud a sum of not much less Main twenty- 
eight millions of pounds sterling is every year raised from the 
nation for no other purpose except to pay the interest upou tho 
debt which tlie nation owes. 

Well, then, our objector will perhaps still say, the money, 
at any rate, is neither thrown away, nor docs it ]>a<m out of our 
own hands. At most, there is merely a transference of a por- 
tion of tlie national income from one part of the community to 
another. Not a farthing is lost : if some are made poorer, 
others arc made just as much richer than they otherwise would 
be, by wltat takes place. Where, then, lies tho evil of Mu* 
national debt when the whole cose it taken into view ? 

Tlie whole case is not taken into view in this reasoning. 
The evil of tho national debt does not lie in Its having pro- 
duced a state of things in which th5 whole community is 
largely indebted to a part of tho community, and is bound 
every year to pay to that part a shdte of its earnings or its in- 
come. For anything that appears, this may be’imitsolf a per- 
fectly unobjectionable or a very expedient state Of things. It 
is whut must exist to a large extent, in every country abound- 
ing in capital ; and among ourselves, out of the range of the 
national debt altogether, it is the express purpose of many of 
our commercial arrangements to bring about mid tn extend 
such a state of things ; nor could many of our most important 
commercial speculations be curried on without it. Whenever 
any man in business has the uso of any portion of capital 
which does not belong to himatdf, and for which bo pays 
interest, he is contributing to uphold this state of things, and 
availing himself of its advantages. And it is, no doubt, gene- 
rally speaking, in the highest degree benefleial for all parties 
that he should do so. Much capital would otherwise remain 
altogether unemployed and useless, both to its possessors and 
to the community ; and not only much capital, but much ulm> 
of the best ability, ingenuity, and capacity for active ami 
efficient industry, that exists in (be nation. All commercial 
associations, sucli as flanking companies, Insurance companies, 
canal and railroad companies, and others that either trade nr 
curry on any particular undertaking with money subscribed or 
deposited in their hands by individuals, are instances of the 
operation of the same system. In all these cases tlie owners of 
capital lend it to others, who in turn pay them interest, for tho 
use of it; and the arrangement is manifestly both ft convenient 
one for the two parties more immediately concerned, and also 
of great public advantage. How largo on amount altogether 
ma£ thus be paid iu tins country every year in the form of 
interest upou loans, dividends upon slmirs, profits upon invest- 
ments, annuities, aud other returns for capital lent or sub- 
scribed, or, in other words, what portion of the atirmgl earnings 
of those members of the community actively engaged hi busi- 
ness is regularly transferred under tlie effect of such arrange- 
ment* to those not so engaged, there are no means of ascertain- 
ing ? but undoubtedly it must lie very great. 

In the mere state of things, therefore, we repeat, which occa- 
sions such a transfer of the proceeds of industry from one part 
of tlie community to another, there is not necessarily any evil. 
On the contrary, it may lie the must advantageous anti healthy 
state of things that can exist. The evil of the national debt 
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lies in another consideration altogether. It lies in that pecu- 
liarity which, constitutes the very essence of the funding 
system, and distinguishes it from all ordinary borrowing — that 
the money borrowed turn been alt j pent, and in gone ; that is, it 
has not been used as money borrowed by individuals or assb- 
ciations of individuals is used — that is, for the purpose of pro* 
ii table employment to the .borrowers. A company associated 
for carrying on some commercial speculation pays dividends to 
its shareholders ; but the capital subscribed is actually in ex- 
istence ; its productive powers are in constant operation for the 
supply of the demands which the company lias to meet. Were 
it otherwise, the concern could not goon. Hut, of the immense 
amount of money borrowed by the nation, ami for which it has 
1o jury interest to the lenders, it retains not one farthing. It is 
paying all this interest out of other capital altogether — out of 
capital which it would have had 119 well if there had been no 
national debt, and which, in that case, it would have hud free 
and wniuciimhcud. On the other hand, if the national debt 
had never been cieatcd, the creditors of the state would have 
also had all the capital which they have lent to Government in 
thoir own bauds, anti it would of course have been productive 
to them invested in some other way. 

The case would be a very different one if the money borrowed j 
by the nation hail really been turned into a fund, as the lan- 
guage commonly used would imply. Then, no doubt, the j 
in to ph I might have been paid without the nation being thereby j 
subjected to any teal burden. Uut the money lias always been j 
spent as fast as it has been leceived, and frequently oven before 
it has been actually collected. Whatever other useful or neces- 
sary ends il may have accomplished, it has no more gone to 
form anything like a fund, in the proper sense of that term, 
tliau if it had been cast into the sea. 

There are, certainly, other considerations to be looked to 
besides those to which we have been ndveitirig, before we are 
in a condition for finally pronouncing upouTlhe whole question 
of the operation and effects, direct and indirect, in so fur us 
regards t lie national wealth, of tlu* existence of ihe national 
debt. There are, for instance, to be taken into account the 
amount and value of the employment giien and the stimulus 
applied to the national industry, even by an expenditure on 
ihe part of the Government which wus in no degree regulated 
by any views of commercial profit. There is also to be deter- 
mined the very difficult question of the whole effects upon 
prices, and upon the operations of trade and commerce gene- 
rally, produced by the vast amount of Government securities 
constantly circulating in the money-market, and performing, at 
least to u certain extent, the functions of a common medium of 
exchange. These, however, arc inquiries we have nothing to do 
with in the prosecution of our present design, which is merely 
to ex plum what the funds really are, und to clear away certain 
misconceptions or confused notions respecting their nature which 
the name they are usually called by has a tendency to generate, 
and which are perhaps more widely prevalent than many persons 
would suppose. 

Certain persons oficu speak very confidently of the advantage 
which would result to the nation by wiping out, or “applying . 
a sponge,” as it is signilicautly termed, to the national debt. 
Hut such f>crsous speak out of the fulness of their ignorance, 
niul have clmrly not considered the question. Olliers make 
the more moderate ami qualified assertion tlmt Ihe great majo- 
i il> of the nation would be gainers, and that the losers would 
be coin|uratively lew. Ilut those who contend that the great 
majority iff the nation would be benefited by the unsatisfied 
extinct uni of the national debt, and would urge its extinction 
on this grom id. ns being precisely the same ground on which ! 
many enactments are made, ought to show that the loss occa- j 
Honed by *uch extinction will be confined to the immediate , 
losers, to the comparatively smull number of pulilic creditors. \ 
Hut it is cn*\ to show that the loss would not be confined to the 
immediate losers; and the* being the c.ise, it is impossible lo 
piove that, such extinction will really benefit a great majority. 

It might happen that it would in its results benefit only a small 


minority of the actual generation, or even noliody at all *, ami 
the allegation of this possible result is a sufficient answer to the 
assumption made by the advocates of unsatisfied extinction, 
that tlie loss incurred would be confined to tlie immediate losers, 
and that there would be a Teal gain to the great majority of the 
notion. Such an unsatisfied extinction would in effect be a 
dissolution of innumerable contracts, on the faithful performance 
of which depends the happiness of many thousands who are not 
public creditors. It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
nation would not afterwards find it easy to borrow money from 
individuals on any reasonable terms for any purpose, however 
generally useful, or any public necessity, however urgent. 

History of the National Debt . 

The national debt of this country dates from the Revolution 
of 1033, ulthough what wc now understand by the funding 
system did not take its commencement till a considerable lime 
after that event. All our old kings had been in the habit of 
occasionally borrowing money at moments of exigency, but 
never witli any view of creating a permanent national debt. 
They borrowed, as private individuals still do, with the pur - 
pose of repaying the money within a limited time, or ns soon 
u» they should lie able to do so, and under an engagement to 
that effect. The loan indeed was commonly sought and obtained 
in express anticipation of certain revenues, which, as soon as 
they should have become due, and been collected, were to lie 
upplied to its discharge. King William HI. likewise at first 
proceeded in the same manner. Sums of money were, from 
time to time, hmrowed by the crown in anticipation of the 
produce of the taxes which bail been voted by parliament; and 
several partial repayments of the sums thus borrowed were 
made. The transaction took place, as heretofore, under the 
sole autlioiity of the crown. Hut even the first loans tlmt were 
obtained for the national seni.e under the sanction of parlia- 
ment were of the same descript i.»n. In the speech with which 
lit* o petal his second parliament, in March Itiffi), King \N il- 
linm said — “ I have so great il confidence in you, that, if no 
quicker or more convenient way can bo found for the raising of 
ready money (without which the service [of the war in Ireland J 
cannot he performed), I shall be very well content lor the pre- 
sent. to have it made such a fund of credit as may be useful to 
yourselves, ns well as to me, in this conjuncture; not having 
the apprehension but that you will provide for the taking otV 
all such anticipations us it shall happen to fall under." In 
coiifuimity with this lecinnmcndut ion. the puiliauient very soon 
alter passed two acts, by which they provided for the raising of 
two sums of 250,000/. and 500,000/. by loan; but it was also 
enacted that the money should lie lepaid within three years, 
and certain branches of revenue were expressly set apart for 
that purpose. It is worthy of remat k that, at this lime, the 
term fluids was applied in its proper sense, not to the money 
borrowed, but to the revenues thus appropriated or mortgaged 
for its repayment. 

•* In these acts,” says a Jacobite writer (Salmon, in bis 
‘ Chronological Historian'), “there were clauses empowering 
the king to anticipate mid borrow money on bis revenues, os be 
had desired in his speech, which was the first beginning of the 
funds, so destructive to the nation. The advice of his pre- 
tended friends was — Borrow whnt you can ; the more you borrow, 
the more friends you make; interest is a stt'onger tie than prin- 
ciple. Accordingly, the ministry gave whatever interest and 
premiums were demanded for the loan of money ; and naval 
stores and provisions were taken up at 30, 40, and sometimes 
50 per cent. The moneyed men, and those that could hear 
stock, doubled and trebled their fortunes in a very short lime.** 

Although the acts in question, however, no doubt, led to ihe 
adoption of the funding system, they cannot correctly lie said 
to have licgun that system. They did not provide for the 
funding of any debt, in the modem sense of that expression. 
Nor can even the suloequcut act passed in 1603, for the esta- 
blishment of the Hank of England, by which it was enacted 
that the Dank thould make an advance to Government of 
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1,200,000/., at an interest of eight per cent., without the power 
of ever demanding the money back, unless the charter should 
be withdrawn, be properly regarded os the commencement of 
the present mode of borrowing. The money thus obtained by 
the state was the price which it received for the grant of certain 
privileges; and although the state retained the power of revok- 
ing the privileges so granted after a certain time, on repaving 
the money, it could hardly 011 that account be considered us 
constituting a debt. The same remark is applicable to the 
sum of two mfflious obtained, at the same rate of interest, 
from the East India Company, on the grant of a charter to it 
in 1606. 

The war with France, which broke out in 10S9, and did not 
terminate till 1097, made it necessary, in the course of this 
reign, to raise considerable supplies beyond the amount width 
it was found ]jassihle to raise by taxes; and various expedients 
wore resorted to for this purpose. Sometimes recourse w as bail 
to lotteries; sometimes annuities for lives, or for terms of years, 
were granted; sometimes both plans were combined. At lust 
also money began to lie borrowed simply mi the credit of cer- 
tain taxes which wrere imposed or set apart for the payment of 
the interest and the eventual liquidation of the debt, and which 
if was enacted should continue until it should he wholly dis- 
rliAtgrd. Even in this case, therefore, the principle of pro* 
viding for the repayment of the money borrowed may be said 
to have been kept in view. 

The burden, however, which was thus entailed upon the 
income of the Government soon became very considerable. 
The taxes which had Ixm set apart for the payment of the in- 
ton’v.1 on loans frequently failed in pro\ ing sufficient for that 
purpose; lienee the necessity of new loans to meet the dell* 
cieioy. Then the rale of interest ut which — owing, in part, 
no doubt, t » the yet unconfirmed stability of flic new order of 
things --flic Government was able to borrow money during the 
whole of this reign, was extremely high, never having been so 
low as 5 per cent, till the year 1699, till which (late it was 
b, 7, and even 8 per cent. The rate of annuities of course 
was exorbitant in a corresponding degree. Rut in addition to 
all ibis, owing to the high premiums with which it was neces- 
sary to tempt lenders, the money actually received by the 
Government was very much under the nominal amount of the 
h'Ans. The total of the sums liorrowcd during this reigu was 
1 1. 10'*, 790/, ; hut of this amount all that found its way into 
the Exchequer was only 3 1.034,01 R/. At the close of the 
reign ^iti 1702) the actual debt of the nation was 16, .394,702/., 
healing an interest of 1, 31ft, 912/. ; but of this by much the 
largmt portion was in the course* of repayment by terminable 
annuities, and its extinction was therefore provided for within 
a certain time. 

The new war with France and Spain, which broke out im- 
mediately after the accession of Queen Anne, and lasted till 
1713, — within about a year of the close of her reign, — again 
bd to the raising of money by loans more constantly and on u 
huger scale than ever. During the whole of this reigu the 
national finances were in a state of the greatest confusion. For 
some time money was principally obtained by annuities for a 
long It nn of years, and for one, two, or three lives, which were 
granted by the Government on the most disadvantageous 
terms. Lotteries were also occasionally had recourse to for the 
ruittiug of money. 

In 1711 the deficiencies of the Government for which no 
prevision had been made amounted to the sum of nine mil- 
lions. At this time the South Sea Company was established, 
nominally for prosecuting a trade with the South Seas and w ith 
the north-west coast of America, but really for the purpose of 
aiding the Government in its financial difficulties. This com- 
pany, whose capital exceeded 9,000,000/., obtained permission 
to take in by suttteviption the debts of the nation to that 
amount at an interest of 6 i>er cent., with an allowance from 
the Government of 8000/. per annum for the charges of manage- 
ment. Four years afterwards the nominal capital of the 
company was increased to ten millions by writing up certaiu 


arrears of interest as stock in the names of the existing proprie- 
tors, — who received the same in lieu of their dividends then 
due,— and by the creation of u small additional amount of 
.stock, which was made transferable for the use of the public 
wider the direction of the Treasury. 

Even in this arrangement, however, while various taxes were 
expressly set apart for the payment of the dividends, and were 
declared jierpotual for that purjMwe, a power of red owning the 
company's capital was reserved by the Government ; ond it was 
prm ided that, if airy surplus should accrue from the produce 
of the appropriated taxes, it should go to the liquidation of the 
debt. ' Still, os the stockholders retained no right of demand- 
ing their money back from the Government in any circum- 
stances, and ns the amount is too large to he considered, like 
the smaller sums suhscrilred by the East India Company ami 
the Hank, as a mere ;>aymr»it Ibr the privileges granted to the 
company, this transaction may be regarded ns the first adoption 
of the funding system, or nf that system by which the Govern- 
ment borrows money, not on nny engagement to repay the sum 
borrowed, but by only engaging to pay a certain interest upon 
the debt until it shall lie discharged ; in other words, by grant- 
ing the lender an interminable annuity, — that is, an annuity of 
indefinite but terminable duration. 

At tlie close of the reigu of Quclmi Anne (in 171 1) the 
national debt had risen to the sum of 32,1 13,303/., louring an 
annual interest of 3,33 1 ,33s/. Of this sum the unfunded 
debts amounted to about ft, 000,000/., mid tbo debts contracted 
on temporary annuities to about 2(5,000,000/. The interest 
upon the remaining 21,000,000/., constituting what might he 
called lift; permanent debt, as not being in a course of extinc- 
tion, was 1,268,000/. 

Tin* House of Commons having declared itself under the 
neces.ity of reducing, by degrees, the heavy bunion that 
pressed upon the country, some diminution of the debt was 
effected, so that,' in 1717, it was reduced within millions, 
the annual charge in resjiect of which*uinoiiii(rd to«3, II 7,290/. ; 
but the '.legal rate of interest being about this time reduced 
from 0 to r> per coni., some partial relief was obtained in tlmt 
manner. A very large proportion of the public debt at this 
time consisted, however, of annuities, granted principally for 
99 \oirq and no reduction of charge could be effected upon 
this branch. The moncy-rato obtained by the public lor 
these annuities varied, of course, with the tide of pidttieul und 
comm reial events; in some cases only 13 years' purchase 
was paid, and in no instance did flic price exceed 10 years’ 
purchase. When the grant was made upon lives, the tmm 
were s'ill more disadvantageous. On annuities fur single liven 
only 9 years’ purchose was obtained ; if the grant was extended 
to two lives the price was 11 years' purchase; and when three 
lives wire nominated, the annuity was obtained for so low a 
rate as 12 years’ purchase. Unfavourable to the public as 
these terms of raising money may he considered, the Govern- 
ment had been compelled, prior to the establishment of the 
Ilank uf England, In accept ofiVrs still mme disadvantageous : 
in the year 1002 annuities were granted upon single lives at 
the rate of 14 per rent., being little more than seven years' 
purchase. Improvident as this bargain may appear to us, 
there in no reason to doubt of its having been the best which 
was obtainable in the existing commercial and jkditicul state 
*of the nation, and it was with difficulty even that the sulmcrip- 
finri could be filled. These annuities for lives wer»» afterwards 
converted into others of 90 yeais, upon the terms of the annui- 
tants paying into the Exchequer a further sum, equivalent to 
no more than four and a half years' purchase of the annuity. 

Kxrkupter Bilk, 

In 1717, the first funding of Excherpier bills was effected by 
the conversion of their amount into pcrjietual ft }»cr cent, 
annuities ; two millions, then held by the Hank of England, 
were converted in this manner by a private airangemeut with 
the directors. 

Tbo raising of money by loans, therefore, is not 1h« only 
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way in which the national debt hat been increased. Exchequer 
ami navy bills, and other similar Government securities, 
originally issued for a temporary purpose, have frequently been 
funded, or converted into a portion of the permanent debt. Of 
course this is done by fin arrangement with holders of the bills. 
During the hitter part of the lost war Exchequer bills were 
usually funded to a considerable amount every year. 

Exchequer bills were first issued in the reign of William III. 
These are hills issued by the Treasury and hearing interest, which 
(except when funded) are alwuys recalled, and their place, if ne- 
cessary, supplied by a new issue, after short periods. They were 
tlrst resorted to during flic scarcity of a circulating medium 
occasioned by the calling-in of all the silver money, prepara- 
tory to the great recoinage in 1(190. “ It was on this occa- 

sion,'’ says Anderson, in his 1 History of Commerce,’ “ that Mr. 
Montague first set on foot a new circulating paper credit, by 
issuing hills from the Exchequer; at the same time contracting 
(as has ever since been done) for their being circulated for 
ready money on demand. And as many of those first Ex- 
chequer hills were for sums ns low as 5/. and 10/., they were 
of very good use at this time, when there was ho great a scarcity 
of silver money during this recoinage, as they were taken at 
the Exchequer for all payments of the revenue; and as, when 
re-issued, they were then allowed 7/. 12v. per cent, interest, 
they soon rose from a small discount to lie belter than pur,” 
The portion of the debt for which Exchequer bills are issued 
is culh-d the floating or unfunded debt. This portion of the 
debt has in modern times occasionally risen to a great height ; 
in 1815, when it was at the highest, it amounted to between 
(17,000.000/. ami 08,000,000/. 

Exchequer hills are at present issued under the authority of 
Parliament fur sums varying from 1UU/. to 1000/., and bear 
interest. Although their amount has varied greatly at dilVerent 
times, the convenience which they allbril to individuals and 
their advantage to the public have been such as to cause their 
constant, issue. Their convenience to individuals arises from 
the circumstance of their passing from hand to hand without 
flic necessity of making a formal transfer, of their bearing 
interest., and of their not being subject to such violent fluctua- 
tions as sometimes occur in the juices of the funded debt. 
This comparative steadiness in value is caused by the option 
periodically given to the holders to he paid their amount at 
par, or to exchange them for new bills to which the same 
advantage is extended ; besides this, when a coituin limited 
period has elapsed from the date of their lint issue, they may 
be paitl to the government at par in discharge of duties and 
tuxes. The amount of jwemiuin that may have been paid at 
the time of purchase is consequently all that the holder of an 
Exchequer bill risks in return for the interest which accrues 
during the time that it remains in his possession. The advan- 
tage to the public consists in the lower rate of interest which 
they carry comj»ured with the permanent or funded debt, of 
the nation, to which, however, they must in this resjicct l»car 
Fome certain jirojwrtion. When the juice of the public funds 
is high, the interest ujiou Exchequer hills will be low; and if, 
through any jmblic or commercial derangement, the funds 
should fall in price so ns to allbrd a much more profitable 
invcstfticnt than Exchequer bills, the rate of interest upon these 
must he raised in order to prevent their payment into the 
Exchequer in discharge of duties: a thing which would em- 
burm«# the financial operations of government. When first j 
issued in the reign of William HI., the interest home by Ex- 
chequer bills was 5 d, per 100/. per diem, being At the rate of 
7/. 12s, Id. jtcr cent, jier annum, In the same reign the 
interest was afterwards lowered to 4d. per 100/. per diem, or 
6/. Is. W. per cent, per annum ; and in the following reign 
the rate was still further reduced to 2d. per diem, or 3/. 0s. l()d. 
per cent, jier annum. During the greater jmrt of the war from 
1703 to JRH, the rate of interest upou these securities was 
fixed at 3^r/« per cent, per diem, or 5/. 6s. 5£d. jier cent, per 
outturn. Since the last- mentioned year the rate has been pro- 
gtesttodjf wduc $d to 2£d„ 2d v and l£d. per 100/. per diem. 


at which latter rate they were in the market at the time of the 
derangement of tlie currency which was experienced in the 
liegiuning of 1837. Under these circumstances, it was con- 
sidered important as far as possible to relieve the Bank of 
England, by which establishment a very large proportion of 
these securities were then held, and to place it in the most 
favourable position for affording relief to the commercial 
classes ; and accordingly the rate of interest upon Exchequer 
bills was raised to 2£d. per cent, per diem : at present (Sep- 
tember, 1 HI I) the interest is 2jd. per cent, per^liem. 

In periods of commercial pressure, arising from causes which 
are believed to be temporary, it has sometimes been considered 
advisable by Parliament to make advances to merchants upon 
the security of goods ; these advances liave been made by the 
issue of Exchequer bills, which liave been cancelled when the 
exigency that, culled for them has jMUtsed away. A more per- 
manent occasion for their issue, apart from die immediate wants 
of the government, has been the desire of aiding individuals or 
private associations in the prosecution of works of public 
utility, such ns canals, roads, &c. In these cases the rate of 
interest charged to the borrowers is somewhat greater than that 
home by the bills, and the difference lias been applied to 
defray the expense of management on the part of the public. 

The amount of Exchequer bills “ outstanding and unjiro- 


v hied for" at 

the end of each of the last twenty -five years was 

as follows : — 





Yeurs. 


£. 

Years. 


£. 

1815 

• ft 

41,441,900 

1828 


♦ 27,657,000 

lsio 

ft • 

44,050,300 

1820 


. 25,490,550 

1817 

W • 

00,729,400 

1830 


. 27,271,650 

ISIS 

a ft 

43,655,100 

1831 


. 27,133,350 

1819 

• ft 

36,900,200 

1832 


. 27,278,000 

1820 

• • 

30,965,900 

1833 


. 27,000,000 

1821 

• • 

31,566,550 

1834 


. 28,521,550 

1822 

• • 

36,2«1,150 

1835 


. 28,976,000 

1 823 

• ft 

34,741,750 

1836 


. 26,076,000 

1824 

• • 

32,398,450 

1837 


. 21,044,550 

1825 

• • 

27,994,200 

1838 


. 24,026,050 

1820 

• ft 

24,565,850 

1839 


, 10,965,050 

1827 

ft • 

27,540,850 

1810 


. 27,030,155 


To return, however, to the history of the national debt. The 
year 1720 is memorable in the annals of Ilritish finance, for 
the jxwsing of the South Sea Act, by which it was attempted 
to reduce all the jmblic debts under one bead of account, at a 
uniform rate of interest. For this end, the comjmuy was 
authorized to take in, either by siibscrijituni or purchase, both 
the redeemable ami irredeemable debts of the nation, and to 
enlarge their capital to the extent of their purchases, being em- 
powered, under the jirovisions of the Act, to raise the money 
required, either by calls upon the existing proprietors, or by 
receiving suhscrijitions for new stock, by the granting of annui- 
ties, or by the issue of bonds or debentures. In the nccom- 
jjlishmenl of this scheme the jnrojectnrs only jxirtially succeeded, 
while the disgraceful frauds by which the proceedings of the 
comjiany at thut time were marked, led to a jxuliamentary 
investigation which caused the disgrace of some of the Minis, 
tors, the Chancellor of the Exchequer being expelled the 
House, und committed tojthe Tower for bis share its the [dot. 
The suhscrijitions received by the South Sea Comjiany, under 
the Act of 1720, amounted to upwards of 26 millions, the 
interest ujxm which, as well as (but ujxm the original capital 
of the comjiany, was, by the terms of the Act of Parliament, 
to lie jirosjiectively reduced, in 1727, to 4 per cent. 

Throughout a great part of the reign of George 1. (1714— 
1727) the country was involved in continental wars, and addi- 
tional loans to a considerable amount were accordingly re- 
sorted to. In 1717, os already stated, 2,000,000/. of Exchequer 
bills were funded, or mode part of the jiermaneut debt As 
many temjxirary annuities, however, fell in, the total amount 
of the debt was not increased during this reign. Some relief 
was also obtained by the rote of iuterest having folleti, and the 
new loons being consequently effected by the government ou 
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more advantageous terms. At the end of the reign the total 
amount of the debt was 62,002,238/., bearing an interest of 
2,217,5511. Of this sum the tended debt exceeded 46,000,000/*, 
on which the interest was about 1,900,000/. Tiie temporary 
annuities now amounted only to between 2,000,000/. and 
3,000,000/., bearing an interest of about 180,000/. 

In 1736 the public debt of Eugland amounted to* about 50 
millions, but the annual charge had been reduced below two 
millions. At the peace of Aix-la-Ctuipelle, in 1718, the 
national debt exceeded 76 millions, but iu the following year 
the public obtained some relief from the burden through the 
lowering of the rate of interest. Little else was done in the 
way of alleviation at ibis time, and at the breaking out of the 
Seven Years* War, in 1756, the debt still amounted to* 75 
millions. A public writer of some repute, Mr. S. Haimay, 
says, at tiiat date, “ It has been a generally received notion 
among political arithmeticians, that we may increase our debt 
tu 100,000,000/., but they acknowledge that it must then 
cense by Use debtor becoming bankrupt.” Those who iu 
more rcceut times have witnessed the addition year after year 
to the debt of sums equal to more than the difference lietweeu 
its then amount and its declared limit, may smile at this pre- 
diction, and learn to put little faith in opinions which ore not 
based upon previous experience. 

When the Seven Years* War was ended by the twice of 
Paris, in 1703, the debt reached 130 millions, and the annual 
cliaige was 4,000,000/. During the twelve following years, il 
|»eriod of profound peace, only 10,100,000/. of the debt was 
discharged. The war of the American Independence raised 
the debt from 120 to 208 millions, and tbe Annual charge in 
respect of tbe same to 0,512,232/. So little was done in the 
way of liquidation during the following ten years, that at the 
beginning of the war of the French Hevolution the debt still 
Amounted to 260,000,000/., and its annual charge to 0,137,86.7. 
The outlay occasioned by the prosecution of that war was great 
beyond all precedent. He tween 1703 and the peace of Amiens 
Hie addition made to the capital of the debt amounted to 360 
millions, and tbe animal burden was increased from i>, 137,862/. 
to 10,045,621/. Hot ween tbe reronimenremeiiL of the war in 
1 K 03 ami its termination after the battle of Waterloo in 1315. 
there were added 420 millions to the capital of the debt, which 
then amounted, including the unfunded debt, to KS'.i millions, 
and the mutual charge upon the public exceeded 32 millions 
of money. This enormous rate of progression apj tears to have 
excited far less alarm than was expiessed at the comparatively 
trilling additions mudeat tbe beginning of the funding system, 
a consequence which probably must be iu great part attributed 
to the establishment of the sinking-fund, and to the hope which 
it held out of cancelling at no very distuut. jieriod each amount 
of debt successively mcreused. 

The following summary, taken from Mr. M’Culloch's * Dic- 
tionary of Commerce* (second edition, p. 583), shows, in an 
intelligible form, the state of (lie debt at several distinct 
periods : — 

Principal. Interest# 

IMit at the acoohmoti oF George II. in 1747 . 52,002,438 2,217,551 

llcht contracted from flu: ucccwicm of George 

II. till the Peace of Pari* in 17G3, three 

years after the Accession of George HI. • 80,773,192 2, ASM ,500 

Itobt in 1763 13N,Hii.V,430 4, *5 4,05 1 

Paid during peace 10,281,705 300,480 

Petit at the commencement of the American 

* ar in 1 775 128,5 AS/, 3 5 4,471,571 

Debt contracted during the Amerioan wax . ]2i, 267,1 m 4,090,201 

Pcbt nt the conclusion of the American war 

in 17*4 24»,«.M,62H 0,451,77 

Paid during peace from 1784 to 1793 . . 10,501,380 213,27 

Debt at tho commencement of the French 

war in 1723 239, 350,1 18 9,20A,4'»:» 

Debt contracted during the French war . tioe,932,:j29 24/45,071 

Dr. Hamilton^ in his work on the * National Debt,* by 
dividing the years from the Revolution to 1813 into jieriods of 
peace and war, showed that in sixty- three yean of war the 


debt contracted amounted to 638,120,577/., and that in a ' 
period of nearly equal length, comprising sixty-one yean Of 
peace, the amount of debt paid oft* was only 30,501,305/. 

The Sinking* Fund. 

The first sinking-fund was that established by Sir Robert 
Walpole (but suggested by Earl Stnuliope) in 1716. At this 
time the taxes, the produce of which had been assigned to pay 
the interest ou the several portions into whioh the debt was 
divided, And which had also been made jierpetnal for that 
purpose, yielded a somewhat larger reveuue than was alworho.d 
by the dividends; and the scheme ill question was, that the 
surplus thus accruing should be formed into a fund for the 
discharge of the debt. Various sums, otherwise ob(auu a d v 
were afterwards added in this fund. On the other hand, (lie 
taxes, which hud at first yielded a surplus, very soon coast'd to 
do so ; but the sinking-fund was still kept up l>y new loans 
lieing contracted to supply its annual demands. This system 
commenced in 1718. In 1733, again, the sum of hulf a 
million was taken from the sinking- fund towards the national 
oximes of the year ; and the name violation of the principle 
of the scheme being afterwards annually rtqieutcd, the fund 
eventually almost ceased to produce any effect in the reduction 
of the debt. It appears that, in fifty-six years — namely, from 
its institution till 1772 — it had only, after deducting tho 
amount of the new loans that had been made for its support, 
yielded something above 11,000,000/, in all for that purpose. 

The next sinking-fund was that established by Mr. Pitt in 
1786. It was to lie stij quirted by 1,000.000/. taken annually 
from the national revenue — the various branches of which were 
at the suine time united, under the name of the consolidated 
fund. The sums thus obtained were vested in tbe bauds of 
Commissioners for the Redemption of the Nutioiuil Debt, to Ini 
applied by them, as they should judge expedient, in the pur- 
chase of stock ut the market prices. The hopes of this scheme 
losted in a great degree upon the supposed efficacy of tho 
principle of /urn pound interest, to which attention had soma 
years befon! been strongly culled by Dr. Price. Into any 
detail of tbe various modifications which the plan of the sink- 
ing-fund sultscquctifly underwent, it is impossible lor ns lie.ro 
to enter. Suffice if to observe, that, after having had its form 
repeatedly changed, and having been supposed for many 
yeais, ns that of Sir lloheit Walpole hud been, by loans 
annually raised expressly to supply the sums necessary for 
keeping it up, it was finally abolished, in 18.10, by the Act 
10 (li'o. 11 , c. 27, which enacted that tkc sums thenceforth 
annually applicable to the reduction of the national debt 
should consist simply of the actual surplus revenue beyond 
the expenditure. 

It is obvious that the principle declared iu lliis enactment 
is really the only one on which a sinking-fund can be rationally 
established. A person in debt (and the case is precisely the 
same with a nation) will manifestly never make any progress 
in relieving himself from bis incumbmtices, if, us fast as lie 
pays his creditors with the one hand, he borrows with tho 
other. Even if he could always borrow on the same tmns on 
which be makes bis payments, he would only be putting him- 
self to a great deal of trouble for no purpose. In the case of 
the national debt, the apparatus of conmiife&ioucr*, and other 
public functionaries, by which the redemption of the debt was 
carried on, was, of course, maintained at a very considerable 
annual cost. Hut this was by no means the whole expense. 
From the manner iu which loans aie negotiated (os afterwards 
explained), it u ill be perceived that the nation can seldom 
borrow money except at sorno advance upon the market pi ice 
of stocks at tin* time, it is true that the effect of a new loan 
being announced is usually, for the moment, to depress tbe 
price of slocks; und, on that account, tbe whole of the ad- 
vantages accorded to the subscribers is not to be m; 1 down as a 
loss to the nation : but still there is in general u sac.iiiice to 
some extent. Hence the improvidence of such a transaction 
whenever it is needlessly mated to. 
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Dr. Price was so enamoured of hi* project of a sinking-fund 
accumulating at compound interest, as to recommend that it 
ought to 'bo, in all circumstances, kept in operation, even if 
new loons were necessary for that purpose. But, in truth, 
this notion of any wonder being to be worked, or any benefit 
to lie obtained, even in the most favourable case, by allowing 
the funds appropriated for the extinction of the debt to accumu- 
late at compound interest, instead of applying them at once, 
whenever they become available, is a mere delusion — as a very 
few figures will at once make clear. Let us suppose an indi- 
vidual to be indebted to the amount of 100/., and to have 
an income exceeding his* expenditure by the annual sum of 
15/. There are three ways in which he may apply this surplus 
to the discharge of his debts. First, he may, every year, pay 
the interest Tegularly, and also devote the whole remainder 
of the 15/. to the reduction of the principal. The result of 
this will he, thut (supposing the rale of interest to lie 5 per 
cent.) at the end of the 


1st year his debts will be reduced to 

. . £90 0 0 

2nd „ 

» 

70 10 0 

3rd „ 

»> 

68 0 6 

4th 

jj 

50 17 Jl^ 

5th „ 


41 14 10£ 


Or, secondly, lie may, every year, i«iy the interest only, and 
allow the remainder of the surplus to accumulate at compound 
interest. But is anything Ruined by this arrangement ? The 
amount of the debt, of course, now remains unaffected; anil it 
will he found that the sinking-fund, by which it is to he 


eventually discharged, arising from a yearly payment, of 10/., 
and the accumulations of interest upon preceding deposits, 
will increase os follows : — 

At the cml of the 1st year it will be , 

•2nd „ 

ard „ 

4th 

5th „ 


£10 0 
20 10 
31 10 
43 2 
35 5 


0 
0 
0 

Now these sums, if severally subtracted from 100/., the con- 
stant amount of the debt, would leave precisely the same 
series of halanecs exhibited in the former table; that, is to say, 
ut wbutever time the accumulations might be applied to the 
reduction of the debt, they would just reduce it as much as it 
would have been reduced by the first mode of operating upon 
it, and not a fraction of a farthing more. For example, the 
sum of 31/. 10*. 6rf., which has accumulated by the end of the 
third year, being applied to the reduction of the debt, would 
bring it down to exactly 6*7. 0*. (id . ; ami the sum of 
55/. 5s. 1J}JH U. y which has accumulated by the end of the tilth year, 
being so applied, would bring it down to 41/. 11*. 10,-jJf/. In 
each case the reduction is the very same, us appears by the first 
table, which would have been effected by the simple and more 
direct process of applying the whole surplus regularly every 
year to the extinction of the debt, without, any attempt lieiug 
made to take udvautage of the principle of compound interest 
ut nil. 

But, thirdly, and lastly, this vaunted principle may be 
applied to a still greater extent, by Hie entire annual surplus 
being allowed to accumulate, without any deduction being 
made from it, even to pay the interest of the debt. In that 
ease*, of course, the amouut of the debt will be every year 
increased by the interest upon its original amount, and also by 
the interest upon the additions thus made to it ; that is to say, 
it will accumulate at compound interest as well ns the sinking- 
fund. Let us see what will lie the race between the two. It 
is exhibited in the following statement : — 

Debt. Sinking Fund, 

£. *. d. £. «. d. 

105 0 0 15 0 0 

110 5 0 30 15 0 

115 15 3 47 5 9 

121 11 0 /, 01 13 Q& 

127 12 am $2 17 tW 


At the end of the 1st year, 
#, 2nd ,, 

u "hd jj 

,, 4th „ 

,, 5th „ 


Here, again, the balance obtained at the end of any one of the 


years in the series, by subtracting from the debt the mmotin 
of the fund that has accumulated for its discharge, will be 
found to be precisely the same as before. At the «ud of the 
fifth year, for instance, if the sinking-fund were to be applied 
to the reduction of the debt, the 127/. 12s. OjJjcL would, by 
the sum of £24 17s. S|f§dL being paid off, be reduced just to 
444 14*. lOjjjjd., as it would equally have been, although the 
principle of compound interest liad never been brought into 
ojieration in the case. 

It is unnecessary to carry the calculation further ; but to 
whatever extent it might be carried out, the result would be 
found to be the same. In no leugth of time would a fund, 
accumulating by compound interest, get ahead by the smallest 
degree in the redemption of the debt. 

Indeed, were it uotfor the wild notions that have so generally 
takeu hold of people's imaginations upon this subject, the ques- 
tion would neither require nor hear even tlie examination we 
have bestowed upon it It is decided by a single considera- 
tion. The wonders of compound interest have been paraded 
us if the principle were one, of the operation of which no ex- 
perience had ever been had till it was proposed to make L 
available in the project of the sinking* fund. But, in trutli, 
its o] Miration is the most common of all incidents in money 
transactions, and has been so ever since the lending and borrow- 
ing of moucy on interest bos been practised among men. Com- 
pound interest means nothing more than the augmentation of 
a debt by the addition to its sum of the aimual interest due 
upon it, and by the payment of interest on the debt so aug- 
mented. The English nation had known enough of this pro- 
cess long before the date either of Mr. PiU’s sinking-fund or of 
Dr. Price's pamphlets. Whenever the national debt had been 
increased by the borrowing, within the year, of a sum of money 
equal to the annual interest paid upon its previous amount, 
the principle of compound interest had been called into ncli.m 
upon the whole debt; and, whenever a smaller sum than this 
had been borrowed, the same principle had been allowed to 
come into partial operation. .So also in reducing the debt, 
any sum of money that may lie directly applied to thut purpose 
cots away a portion of the debt equivalent to itself in amount, 
and which, unless so discharged, would have either continued 
to increase at compound interest, or could have only been kept 
stationary by the annual application to it of the whole interest 
of the sum by the outlay of which it has been discharged. 
That sum, therefore, if reserved in the bauds of the Stute, 
never could have increased by a single farthing. In lain; 
used at once to discharge its own amount of the debt, it is laid 
out with the full effect with which, if allowed to accumulate 
ut compound interest, it could possibly have acted. It doej 
not provido a constantly augmenting fund to meet the aug- 
mentation of the debt, but it docs the same tiling, — it prevents 
(what could in no other way lie prevented) the augmentation 
of its corresponding portion of the debt at the same rate with 
itself. It sweeps away at ouce as much of the present debt as 
it ever could extinguish were its accumulation as a sinking- 
fund, at compound interest, to be allowed to go on without 
interruption for twenty centuries. 

In short, os Dr. Hamilton has laid down the general prin- 
ciple, M the excess of revenue above exjieiiditure is the only 
real sinking-fund by which public debt can be discharged. 
The increase of the revenue, and the diminution of expense, 
arc the only means by which this sinking-fund can he enlarged, 
and its operations rendered more effectual ; and all schemes 
for discharging the nationul debt, by sinking-funds operating 
by compound interest, or in any other manner, unless so far as 
they are founded upon this principle, are illusory." 

It is never to be forgotten, however, in considering this sub- 
ject, that it is always the duty of the State to make every 
effort in its power for the discharge of the principal of its 
debts, as well as for the regular payment of the interest. It 
ought, whenever it is possible to do so, to devote a part of its 
income to the oue purpose os well as to the other; and it ought 
to find an income sufficient to answer both purposes, by either 
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a diminution otf its expenditure upon other objects, or an in- 
crease of taxation! if the one or the other of these two method* 
is at all practicable. In ao far, therefore, as the original 
scheme of Mr. Pitt's sinking-fond proceeded upon the principle 
of providing for the repayment of every loan that was raised by 
setting apart annually for that end a certain amount of actual 
surplus revenue, its design was deserving of all commendation. 
Nay, further, it appears impossible to deny that injustice was 
done to the holders of all the stock that liad been borrowed on 
condition of the means for its redemption being thus provided, 
when the scheme was departed from, and such provision no 
longer made. 

Now that the absurdity is acknowledged of borrowing in 
order to pay off debt, which absurdity would in the cose of an 
individual always have been apparent, it is difficult to account 
for the bliuduess with which the whole nation clung to this so- 
called fund as the certain means of extinguishing the debt, 
which in effect it contributed to augment, through the less 
advantageous terms upon which the money was borrowed thou 
those tijKin which an equivalent amount of debt was afterwords 
redeemed. The difference between the average rates at which 
money was borrowed and at which purchases were made by the 
Commissioners who managed the sinking-fund between 1793 
and 18U was such, that through the operations of the fund, 
upon which snch confident-hope of relief was placed, the coun- 
try owed upwards of 1 1 millions more at the end of the war 
than it would have owed but for those operations. At the 
period just mentioned the annual income of the sinking-fund 
amounted to 13.400,000/., arising from dividends on stock 
purchased by the commissioners with funds borrowed at a 
higher rate of iuterest for the purpose. It wus inqiossiblc, how- 
ever, during a time of peace to raise by means of tuxes so large 
an amount, in addition to the actual current expenditure of the 
country and the intcicst upon the unredeemed portion of tho 
debt. During the war, when the deficiency of income was 
covered by yearly loans, the fallacy was not quite so apparent 
as it now soon became, for a few years after the peace the defi- 
ciency in the public income was borrowed from the Sinking- 
fund Commissioners by Parliament, a course which served to 
render the absurdity only the more apparent, and iu 1821 the 
plan of keeping up a large nominal sinking-fund in the absence 
of actual surplus income was abandoned j and, as already 
stated, the Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 27, which came into operation 
5th July, 1820, enacted that thenceforth the sum uimually 
applicable to the reduction of the national debt shall consist 
of the actual surplus revenue beyond the national expenditure. 

Reduction of Intercut on the Debt, 

There is another operation of the Government by which the 
burden of the national debt lias frequently been materially 
diminished — namely, the reduction of the interest of certain 
portions of it. This reduction the State is enabled to effect by 
the power which it usually retains in negotiating a loan of jwiy- 
ing off its creditors at any time it may find convenient. The 
operation may l>e resorted to whenever the actual rate of interest? 
in the country falls iu any considerable degree below tho no- 
minal rate of any particular species of stock. This state of 
things is indicated by the stock in question being above par, or 
at a premium, in the money-market ; that is to say, by a hun- 
dred pounds of it selling for more than that sum of money. In 
bucIi circumstances Government may safely offer to the holders 
of the stock the repayment of their money, unless they will 
accept a diminished rate of interest. Thus, suppose the com- 
mon rate of interest in the country to be 4 per cent., the real 
value of 100/. in a 5 per cent, stock will be 125/., that being 
the sum required to yield five pounds annually in any other 
investment. The price of tbe stock, therefore, will rise towards 
this point in the market, although it may very probably be 
prevented from quite reaching it, by the apprehension of the 
very reduction of interest to which the stock is in danger of 
being subjected. Let us suppose that the price actually rises 
to 110/. In that case the possessor of 1000/. in stock las 
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actually 11004 worth of properly iu Hie funds. Still, if the 
Government should determine to jwy off the stock, he will unit . r 
be entitled to receive more than 10004 for his share. Now, as 
be has uot sold out when he might have done so any day for 
11004, it is not probable that he will prefer accepting tint . 
10004 thus offered by Government, if be shall have the option 
of remaining a creditor of the State on terms which, although 
less advantageous than those he lias hitherto had the heuflU of, 
shall yet afford him a better return for his capital than lie could 
obtain for it by laying it out at interest iu any other form. His 
capital is now only 10004 ; and for that, according to our siq>- 
position, he could obtain from any other ordinary investment 
only 404 per auuum. If the Government, therefore, should 
offer him 4 per cent, interest, he would make os much of his 
money by allowing it to remain in the hands of the Slate, ns 
be would do by carrying it elsewhere, lint the Government 
might probably offer him per cent., which would produce 
45/. per annum instead of 404, which he would make of it 
otherwise. In that case lie would have little or uo inducement 
to transfer it. If, however, ho should insist upon having his 
money, the State would he a gainer by paying him off rather 
than continuing to allow him the high rate of interest of 
which he had been heretoiore in the receipt, even although it 
should lie necessary to resort to a new loan for that purpose ; 
for, iu consequence of the reduction iu tho current rate of 
interest, the new loan could lie obtained on terms which would 
entail a less burden upon the public thau the present dividends 
occasion. 

in all the instances, accordingly, 111 which the operation we 
are here considering lias been carried into effect, the number of 
holder* of stock who have dissented from the Government pro- 
posuls, and preferred being paid iu money, 1ms been very small. 
The offer of the Government, however, it is to be observed, has 
not always been in the simple form of a proposal to convert 
the stock louring 11 high rate of iuterest into the same quantity 
of stock beuring a lower rate. It 1ms sometimes ‘been attempted 
to reduce the capital us well as the annual amount of the iu- 
terest of the debt, by giving the holders of the stock to bo 
operated upon the option of continuing to reeeivo the same rate 
of iuterest as before, but of having a certain portion of their 
stock extinguished. Even n higher than the funner rale of 
interest lias sometimes been offered, on condition that a larger 
should be exchanged for a stnuller quuiitity of Htock. For in- 
stance, when in May, 1830, it. was determined to reduce the 
burden of a certain amount of stock which bore an intcicst of 

4 per cent., the option was given to the holders of receiving for 
every 100/. of the 4 per cent, stock, either 1004 of 3J per cent, 
stock, or 704 of a new stock to be crcutcil with an interest of 

5 per cent. The interest on 1004 at I*w cent, is tbe same 
as the interest 011 704 at 5 per cent. ; and, therefore, the stock- 
holder would have been, in *0 far os regards the ntituiol benefit 
derived from his capital, just as well off with the one invest- 
ment as with the other, while the nation, by his acceptance of 
the 5 per cent, stock, would have gained the advantage of buy- 
ing the capital of tbe debt lessened at the same time that its 
annual burden was lightened. The danger, however, of ucn pf * 
ing the 5 jicr cent, stock would have been, that this stork might 
have been paid off in the course of a short time ; in which c use 
the holders would have received 1 004 in the 3£ per cents,, not 
for every 704 of stock which they possessed, but only lor every 
1004 j au amount for which they would have exclianged about 
1 134 of their former stock. To obviate this objection, there- 
fore, tbe pro]>o«al was accomjKiuicd by an engagement on the 
jiart of the Government that the now 9 per cent, stock should 
not be subject to a reduction of interest for t forty-five years. 
Still, even this security was not sufficient to iuduce nmuy per- 
sons to prefer the new stock : the investments in it did not 
amount to quite half a million. 

On other occasions the operation of reducing the iuteicst on 
a particular description of stock lias becu so managed as (0 be 
attended with an augmentation of the capital of the debt. 
Thus, in 1822, the holders of about M0, 0U 1 >,0004 of 5 ner 
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cent, stock were converted into holders of 4 per cent, stock, by 
being allowed 105/. of the latter for every 100/. they had pos- 
sessed of the former. The effect of this arrangement was to 
diminish the annual charge on the debt by 1,222,000/., but at 
the same time to increase tlie capital of the debt by the sum of 
about 7,600,000/. 

An augmentation of the capital of the debt, however, even 
although unattended by any augmentation of the annual 
charge, is very far from lieing a matter of no importance. 
The practice, os already olwcrved, that has been for a long 
period pursued by the Government of this country in the ne- 
gotiation of loans arid the general management of the debt, 
has been to prefer paying a low rate of interest upon a larger 
capital to paying an equivalent amount of interest at a higher 
rate upon the money which it has actually borrowed. If this 
reduction of the rate of interest had liecn only carried a little 
farther, and the plan had been followed universally, it would 
have entirely prevented any diminution being effected in the 
burden of the debt by the process we have just been explain- 
ing, down to the present hour. If no stock of a higher denomi- 
nation, for instance, than 3 per cent, stock had ever been 
created, the large savings that have from time to time been 
obtained by the reduction of the interest would have been 
rendnied altogether impracticable. It is only upon stock of 
the higher denominations that the interest lias been, or in the 
nature of things can be, reduced. Thus if the money be 
funded in stock bearing an interest of ft per ceiit, the annual 
charge may he reduced us soon ns the common rate of interest 
jri the country shall fall below 5 percent. Hut if it be funded 
in stock bearing an interest of only 3, or 2, or 1 per cent., no 
such i eduction will be practicable until the common rute of iute- 
icst in the country shall have fallen below 3, or 2, or 1 percent. 

It is, however, to be remembered that Government never 
1 cully can borrow money in a stock bearing a high rate of 
interest ho cheaply as in a stoc;k bearing u lower rate of inte- 
lest, for the obvious reason that, in the latter case, the lender 
lias to count, among his advantages, his much greater security 
fiom being paid off at the nominal value of his stock. Thus, 
we have just seen that, on the conversion of the Four per Cent. 
Annuities, in 1830, very few of the holders could be prevailed 
upon to accept of A per cent, stock in preference to us much 
3} per cent, stock as would have yielded only the same annual 
return, notwithstanding even the guarantee from the Govern- 
ment with which the offer was ticcompuuied. There can be 
lio doubt, therefore, that much uf the money borrowed by the 
nation bus been obtained on easier terms than it otherwise 
would buve been, in consequence of the particular mode of 
funding that has been adopted; and this gain is to be set 
against the disadvantages attending the practice, as just ex- 
plained. 

Another Government operation in the management of the 
debt is the consolidation, which has at different times lieeu 
effected, of several stocks into one. 'When the stocks thus 
united have home different rates of interest, they have, of 
course, Urn reduced to a uniform rate, by an alteration, 
where necessary, of the amount of the capital, corresponding to 
the alteration made in the rate uf interest. The most rcmnrk- 
uble attempt in the history of English finance is that which 
was made in 1720, when, with the object of reducing the whole 
of the public debts then existing under one heud of account, 
the South Sea Comjuiny, us ulicady stated, was authorised to 
buy them all up. This scheme, however, was only partially 
successful. In 1751 the present fund called the Three per 
Cents. Consolidated Annuities was formed by the union of 
various funds which hud till then been kept separate ; but in 
this case no new arrangement was made as to the interest, all 
the several portions of the consolidated stock having previously 
borne interest at 3 per cent. 

The experience of the lust twenty-five years has proved that 
the most important relief from the pressure of .debt to be ob- 
tained, even during a profound and loug-coutinucd peace, will 
probably be derived from the lowering of the rate of interest 
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The amount of the National Debt unredeemed on the ftth 
of January, 1816, was stated to be as follows in (he Fourth 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public Income and Expenditure. The second column, showing 
the amount for the year ended 5th of January, 1839, is taken 
from the Annual Finance Accouuts : — 

ISIS. 1838. 

£. £. 

3 per cent, stock • eso, 010,019 608,300,605 

3* „ .... 10,740,013 249,922,.t66 

4 „ .... 75,725,504 1,015,385 

5 „ • , , i 148,030,403 1,449,194 

Perpetual snn ntf lea • 810,311,939 701,347,090 

Terminable annuities, 1,894,012/*, equal 
to an estimated capital of • . 30,080,347 68,143,1107* 

Unfunded debt 3»,794,038 34,020.050 

Total of unredeemed debt • 885,180,334 853,519,847 

The annual charge upon which was 
Interest upon perpetual annuities • 88,878,919 84,135,180 

Terminable annuities • • . 1,801,518 4,298,178 

Interest on unfunded debt • • . 1,998,937 720,928 

Charge for management paid Bank of Eng- 
land 284,073 158,160 

Total annual charge • 32,457,141 29,306,431 

Some little progress has been made since 1816 in the reduc- 
tion of debt by the employment for that purpose of actual sur- 
plus revenue. An addition bos on the other hand been made 
to tiie public burdens by means of the grant of 20,000,000/. 
voted by Parliament for conqiensation to the owners of slaves 
in the British colonies who were emancipated by the Act of 
1633, and which has created an uiiiiual charge of 631,006/. 
interest, ami 101,675/. in Long Annuities. (Sec Tables in the 
last page. 

The diminution of the anmml burden in the course of 
twenty-three yearn, from 1816 to 1839, was 3,150,710/., at 
which rate the total extinction of the debt would not bo ef- 
fected until the year 2053. The slow progress made in this 
direction stands in striking contrast to the rapidity with which 
the load was accumulated, the entire diminution effected 
during twenty-three years of peace being scarcely equal to the 
additions made during some of the single years of the war. 

It will he seen, on compaiing the above statements for l Si 5 
and 1830, that the terminable annuities have increased from 
1,891,612/. to 4,292,173/. By the Act 48 George III. ami 
several subsequent Acts, the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt were enqxnvered to grant annuities, either 
for lives or for certain terms of yeurs, the payment for such 
annuities being made in equivalent portions of permanent 
Annuities which were therefore to be given up and cancelled. 
By this course, which it will bo seen has been acted upon to 
some extent since the peace, some future relief will be obtained 
at the expense of a present sacrifice. This plan, provided it 
lie not carried so far as to interfere with the onward progress of 
the country, through on overload of taxation, appears to lie 
dictated by sound prudence. A port of the terminable 
annuities (nearly one- half their present amount) will expire 
in I860, and alter that time portions will rapidly fall in ; so 
tliat without looking to any redemption of debt from surplus 
income, or to any further reductions in the rufe of interest, the 
next twenty-three years will be productive of nearly os much 
relief os lias lieen obtained siucc 1616. « If (says Lord Congle- 
ton, ‘ Financial Reform/ p. 294) all the loans which have becu 
raised since the beginning of the war of 1739 had been bor- 
rowed in auuuities for ninety-nine years, their extinction would 
already have commenced.*’ In seventy. three years from the 
present time (1841) nearly the whole of the debt incurred up to 
1815 would be paid off. The objection against borrowing in 
terminable annuities instead of in perpetual annuities is that 
the former plan is accompanied by a higher rate of annual 
charge ; but the difference does not appear to be so great as to 
counterbalance (lie advantages of a terminable debt. On this 
point we quote Dr. Price's work on « Annuities/ vol. i. p. 273, 
where he remarks : — “ It is obvious tliat accumulating debt so 
rapidly, and mortgaging posterity for eternity, in order to pay 

• The terminable annuities being 4,292,173/. wti equal to a capital 
of Uus amount. r 
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Ihe interest of it* must, in (be end, prove destructive, Rather 
than go on in this way, it is absolutely necessary that no money 
should be borrowed, except in annuities which are to terminate 
within a given period. Were this practised, them would be a 
limit beyond which the national debt could not be increased, 
and time would do that neceoarily for the public, which, if 
trusted to the conductors of its affairs, would never be done. I 
axu sensible, indeed, that the present burdens of the State would, 
in this case, be increased, in consequence of the greater present 
interest which would be necessary to be given fur money ; but 
I do not consider this as an objection of any weight : for let an 
annuity be for one hundred years, such an annuity is, to the 
present views of man, nearly the same with an annuity for ever ; 
and it is also nearly the same in calculation : its value at 
4 per cent, beiug twenty-four and a half years' purchase, ami 
tliereforc only half a years purchase less than the value of a 
perpetual annuity. Supposing, therefore, the public able to 
borrow money at 4 per cent, on annuities for ever, it ought not 
to give above It. 7 A per cent, more for money borrowed for 
100 years. But should it be obliged to give a greater, or 
4 per cent, more, the additional burden derived from hence 
would not be such as could be very sensibly felt, and the ad- 
vantages arising from the necessary annihilation of the public 
debt by time would abundantly overbalance them." 

The tables upon which the Government contracts were for a 
long time made in respect of these annuities on Jives, were 
formed upon erroneous calculations. An examination into the 
subject was made iu the year 1829, by the mathematician 
employed as the Government actuary, when this gentleman 
immediately perceived that under the rates then granted, and 
upon the amount of annuities called for by the public, a lo«s 
was sustained little short of 100,000/. per annum. The Annuity 
Acts then iu force were, in consequence, forthwith regaled, 
and were replaced by another Act, 10 George IV. c. 24, 
wherein the errors of the former scales were corrected, mid the 
system was enlarged by empowering the commissioners to 
grant, not only lile annuities, but also annuities to continue 
for certain limited terms of years, such respective annuities to 
commence either immediately or at a future .period. Tables 
oi rates, containing every information that can be required 
upon the subject, are delivered, tree of charge, from the 
National Debt Ollice, in the Old Jewry. 

If the conversion of perpetual into terminable annuities 
is justly characterised us prudent, what must be said of the 
scheme of u diiectly opposite tendency which was brought for- 
ward mid partially carried into effect by the Government in 
1822 / When the measure lor commuting the half jsiy and 
pensions usually denominated the rt dead weight '' was adopted 
in that year, the annual charge to which those obligations 
amounted was about five millions. From year to yeur the 
public would have been relieved from a part of this burden 
through the falling in of lives, until, according to the most 
accurate computation, the whole would have ccused iu forty- 
live years. The measure above alluded to was an attempt to 
commute these diminishing payments into an unvarying 
annuity of forty-five years certain ; and the calculation which 
was made assumed that by the sole of such a fixed annuity 
of 2,800,000/., funds might be procured enough to meet the 
diminishing demands of the claimants. Only a part of this 
auuuity was sold. The Bank of England purchased an 
annuity, payuble half-yearly until 1867, for 585,7404, and 
paid for the same between 1823 and 1828, in nearly equal 
quarterly instalment*, the sum of 13,098,4104 For the sake 
of obtaining a partial relief during those six years, to the 
amount of nine millions and a half, we have thus had fixed upon 
the cuuutry for thirty-nine subsequent years an annual pay- 
ment of 565,7404 It it not possible to allow tliat both these 
courses, to directly opposed to each other, could have lieen 
wise. Without inquiring further into the matter, it may be 
said that the plan of taking a larger burden upon ourselves, 
that we may relieve those who come after us, has at least the 
recommendation of being the most generous j and considering 
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that our successors will have had no hand in the contracting 
of the debts, the burden of which they will have to bear, it 
might also be said tliat such a course is the most just. 

Some saving has been effected since 1816 in the charges of 
management. This saving was part of the bargain made by 
the Government with the Bank of England on the renewal of 
its charter in 1 833, and may be considered as a part of .the 
price paid by that establishment for the prolongation of certain 
of its privileges then on the point of expiring. The manage- 
ment of the national debt is partly conducted at the Bank of 
England, and partly at the South Sea House, which last esta- 
blishment is now kept up solely for that puTjiose. For this 
service the Bank of England, from 1808 to 1833, was paid at 
the rate of 3404 a million on 600,000,0004 of the debt, and of 
3004 a million on tho remainder ; but by tlie charter, granted 
in 1833, it was enacted that 120,0004 per uuiium should in 
future be deducted from the amount of these allowances. 
The entire cost of managing the national debt for the year 
1833 was 271,352/. 14s. lO^d., and for 1840 it amounted to 
158,3034 Previous to .1760 the exjwnse of management was 
at the rate of 562/. 10*. per million, reckoning 40,0004 of ter- 
minable annuities, equal to a million of capital. Iu the above 
year tlte rate was reduced to 4504 per million, at which it con- 
tinued until 1806. 

The functions intrusted to the Bank of England with refer- 
ence to the i^tionnl debt do not. extend to the tranaaStioii of 
any mutter connected with its reduction. Such business is 
placed under the control of a body of commissioners, who act 
ex njficio under the provisions of au Act of Parliament. This 
board is com posed of the speaker of the House of Commons, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, the master of the rolls, tlw» 
lord chief- baron of the Court of Exchequer, the accountant- 
general of the Court of Chuiicery, and the governor and 
deputy-governor of the Bank of England. The greater part 
of these commissioners do not take any part in tho manage- 
ment of the business, the details of which are attended to by 
permanent officers, vis. a secretary and comptroller-general, 
and an actuary*, with an adequate establishment of assistant* 
and clerks : the ultimate control is exercised by tho chancellor 
of the exchequer for the time being, assisted by the governor 
and deputy-governor of the Batik of England. 

Without entering further than we have done into the history 
of the progress and accumulation of the natioiiul debt, we 
shall now proceed to give an account of vurioti* operation* 
and other particulars connected with it, which ure fiequcutly 
mentioned or referred to. 

Mode of 'Contracting Loans, 

We shall state, in the first place, the manner in which 
money is borrowed by the Government. All loans, as it ho* 
Ihh'u already observed, ore now effected under the authority 
of Parliament — tlmt is to say, an Act of Parliament sanctioning 
the transaction must be passed, whenever any money is bor- 
rowed. In practice, however, it is usual fur the chancellor of 
the exchequer to arrange tho terms of the loan with the con- 
tractors, in the manner to be afterwurds stated, before the Act 
of Parliament lias l»een obtained, the negotiation being subject, 
of course, to the ratification of tho Legislature. 

Loans, os we have had occasion to state in our historical 
deduction, have, iu the different singes of the funding system, 
been effected iu various forms. Originally money was bor- 
rowed by the State in the same manner In which it is still 
usually borrowed by private parties — tliat is to say, the lender 
was understood to retain the power of demanding back his 
money when be chose. The money remained his projierty, 
the State only purchasing the use of it by the payment of an 
annual intercut. Eventually, however, loans came to lie 
usually made upon the condition tliat the State should never 
be called upon to repay (lie money. The most remaikable, if 
not tiie only exception, in recent times, is the Loyalty Loan 
(os it was called) of 16,000,0004, contracted iu 1796, which 
it was agreed should be repaid, if the subscribers chose to 
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demand their mtmey, two years after the conclusion of the 
war in which the country was ttieu 'engaged. The money 
come accordingly to be jjayable two years after the Peace of 
Amiens; but most of the subscriber* agreed to accept, in 
excliauge, of an equivalent amount of capital in other Govern* 
mevit funds, and money was raised by a new loan, on the 
usual principle, to pay off the few who held out. 

It may be observed, that when the use of money is thus 
obtained for an indefinite time, simply on the condition that 
an nniiual interest shall lie paid for it, the transaction can 
hardly be properly called borrowing or contracting a loan ; it 
more nearly resembles the taking a farm on a perpetual lease, 
or, which is the same thing, the purchase of a piece of landed 
property, on condition of the payment of a perpetual quit- rent 
to the seller ; and it would be more correct to say that the 
money is hired or rented, than that it is borrowed. The 
position in which the State is placed by the arrangement eveu 
possesses on important advantage, as compared with that of the 
lessee or purchaser in the case we have supposed, in the power 
which is retained by it of at anytime throwing up the burgain, 
or returning the property, and thus getting rid for ever after of 
the annual rent or payment, lu regard to a very few loans, 
this power has been in a slight degree limited ; but iu so far 
-a* the great mass of the debt is concerned, it has been reserved 
entire and without restriction. 

It tuny now, therefore, be stated generally, that all money 
raised iu the way of what is called loan by the State is in fact 
ubtaiued in jmrpetuity, or for any period, however long, during 
which the State may choose to retain it. The subscriber to the 
loan does not really lend his money, but gives it away alto- 
gether in exchange for a certain equivalent. If that equiva- 
lent be a certain rule of annual interest so long as the money 
shall be retained, lie in fact purchases a perpetual annuity 
(subject to the bargain being reversed, or the contract broken 
off at any time it nmy suit the convenience of the other parly 
to return him his money) ■ and this is the species of equivalent 
which the State 1ms agreed to give for by for the greater part 
of the money which it has liorrnwod. But it lyis frequently 
also offered other conditions. Instead of perpetual annuities, 
terminable annuities of different descriptions have been some- 
times granted — that is to say, the subscriber to the loan has 
ugrecd to give his money on the State engaging iu return to 
pay him an annuity cither for a specified term of years, or for 
his life, or for a term deluding upon some other similar con- 
tingency, Formerly such annuities used sometimes to be 
granted upon schemes called Tontines ; by which the sub- 
scribers were divided into classes, uccording to their ages, or 
were allowed to appoint, nominees who were so divided, and a 
proportionate anuuity being assigned to each cIosb, those who 
lived longest had the benefit of their survivorship, by the 
whole anuuity being still divided among the diminished 
number. “Tontines,” observes Dr. Hamilton (* Inquiry con- 
cerning the National Debt '), “ seem adapted to the passions of 
human nature, from the hope every man entertains of longevity, 
aud the desire of ease and affluence iu old uge ; and they arc 
beneficial to the public, as affording a discharge of the debt, 
although a distant one, without any puymeut. They have 
bcou extensively adopted in some foreign countries, but seldom 
in Britain." All the annuities for fixed terms (called Long 
Annuities) now existing, terminate in I860. 

In former times it was likewise customary to grant the sub- 
scribers to loaus ticket* iu the State lottery, os an Advantage 
iu addition to their temporary or perpetual annuities. Some- 
times the prises which these tickets might bring were to be 
converted into stock, sometimes they were to lie paid in money. 
Of course this species of premium can never be again re- 
torted to. 

- Another inducement to subscribers, however, has been 
largely applied in modern times — that of assigning to the 
creditor a much greater nominal amount of stock than the 
money actually received from him. Thus, to take the ex- 
ample cited by Mr. McCulloch (* Dictionary of Commerce,’ 


second 'edition, p. 585), “Suppose Government were anxious 
to borrow, that they preferred borrowing in a 5 per cent stock, 
and that they could not negotiate a loan for less than per 
cent, s they effected their object by giving the lender, in return 
for every 100/. advanced, 160/. 8 per cent stock ; that is, 
they bound the country to pay him or his assignees 4/. 10s. 
a- year in all time to come, or otherwise to extinguish the debt 
by a payment of 150/.” This practice was little known till 
towards the close of the American war; but since about the 
year 1780 it has been carried to a great extent Dr. Hamilton 
oliserves that if the funded debt, contracted from the com- 
mencement of the American war to the year 1812, were paid 
off at par (that is, at its nominal amount), the natiou would 
pay about 135,000,000/. more than it ever received. The 
effect upon the whole debt has been to increase its amount to 
not much lew than two -fifths beyond the sum actually ad- 
vanced by the lenders. In other words, while the debt is 
nominally about 750,000,000/., the amount really borrowed 
has been only about 535,000,000/. 

Lord Conglcton remarks (‘Financial Reform,* p. 293, 
4th edition), that u a great many millions have been wasted 
in the following ways:— First, by the sinking fund of Mr. l*ittj 
2ndly, by raising loans in nominal capital; 3rdly, by the 
Dead Weight Loan; 4thly, by bad bargains fur funding Ex- 
chequer bills ; and 5tbly, by the life annuity scheme. No 
country (he adds) has ever paid more deeply for the ignorance 
of its legislators in those tilings which are taught by the science 
of political economy ; for it is to pure ignorance, and not to 
any improper motives, that this immense loss of public property 
is to be attributed.’* 

For a considerable time no competition in bidding for 
loans took place. Certain terms were merely proposed, at 
which persons were invited to subscribe their money. These 
terms were in general liberal enough to ensure a ready sub- 
scription, and indeed to make it be considered a favour by 
capitalists to obtain a share of the loan ; and if on any occa- 
sion the terms first proposed were found not to be sufficiently 
tempting, a new scheme was announced offering greater ad- 
vantages to lenders. This method of proceeding, however, 
manifestly so prejudicial to the interests of the public, as well 
ns opening a door to many abuses, has been long abandoned. 
Now, when a new loan is to be made, it is always thrown 
open to competition. We cannot give a shorter or plainer 
Account of the course usually followed than is conveyed iu 
the following passage from Dr. Hamilton’s excellent work : — 
“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer fixes upon the funds in 
which the loan is to lie made. These arc often of different 
kinds, and not unfrequently a long annuity forms part of the 
emolument. Ho then gives public intimation that lie is ready 
on a certain day to receive offers, and assign the luau to those 
who are willing to accept of the lowest terms. If a long 
annuity lie a part of the proposed emolument^ the other funds 
to lie assigned to tho lenders are fixed at a rate somewhat 
lower than the estimated value for each 100/. borrowed, anil 
the bidding is on the long annuity, the loan being granted to 
those who will accept of the least anuuity in addition to the 
capital offered. If the loau be iu different funds, but without 
an annuity, the capitals in all the funds except one are pre- 
viously fixed ; and the bidding is on that fund, the loan being 
granted to those who will accept of the lowest capital. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is generally attended at the time 
appointed by several of the principal bankers in London, who 
deliver their offers, having previously made up a list of persons 
who are willing to shore with them, to a certain extent, in 
cose their offer be accepted ; and the loau is assigned to the 
offerer who proposes the lowest terms." Of course the terms 
upon which a new loan is contracted for, must always be such 
as to afford tho parties who advance the mouey a greater 
amount of stock upon the whole than they could obtain by 
making purchases with the some capital iu the money market, 
for otherwise there would be no inducement for them to incur 
tlie greater risk, responsibility, and trouble of contracting for 
the loon. 
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limiting Hoi r«y m /to FidiA. 

The fundholder, or the national creditor, aa he is sometime* 
called, Is differently placed from an ordinary creditor in this 
respect— -that h* has given upthe rigiit of erer demanding the 
repayment of his money from his debtor. Is feet, he has, pro- j 
perly speaking, not lent his money, but invested it— be has ! 
purchased with it a perpetual (in some cases, indeed, only a 
terminable) annuity, which annuity, moreover, is subject to 
tiie peculiar condition that it may be redeemed on certain 
terms specified at the time of granting it, whenever the party it 
lias been originally jrarchased from shall think fit 

The person, however, who hat thus advanced bis money to 
the State may sell to another person what he has purchased from 
the State — namely, his perpetual or terminable annuity ; and 
this he might do at any time, even were there no particular ar- 
rangements made by die State to facilitate such transactions. 
The State, however, will, it is obvious, aid its own operations in 
raising money in the way of loan, by providing some simple, 
easy, and unexpensive method of recording and legalizing 
transfers of stock. The annuity is made more valuable, or in 
other words, will obtain a larger sum for the State, by its being 
made thus readily negotiable. Accordingly, the arrangements 
established for the general management of the national debt 
comprehend both the regular payment of the dividends, and 
the maintenance of an apparatus by which sales and purchases 
of stock may be always effected with the utmost possible expe- 
dition and security. 

Investments in public securities ore made with various ob- 
jects, and the choice of the {articular fund into which pur- 
chases are effected must, in some respects, bear reference to the 
ulterior views of purchasers. 

It would, at first sight, appear & very simple question, how 
best and most, profitably to employ capital in thisgmouner. 
Something more, however, is required than merely to know 
from Which stock the greatest revenue mny te derived in return 
for the money invested. The very circumstance, that higher 
inducements of this kind arc continually offered for the pur- 
chase of some descriptions of stock than others, would lead us 
to suppose the existence of some good reason for the preference, 
since men are usually too clearsighted in matters of pecuniary 
interest to be carried away by blind partialities, or to sacrifice 
any portion of income without obtainiog some equivalent. It 
is difficult, indeed, to account satisfactorily in every case for 
the preference shown by the public for one description of stuck 
over another, particularly where the security and every other 
relative circumstance are identical, and where the only differ- 
ence is to be found in the name under which the stock is 
registered in the public hooks — if we except, indeed, the unim- 
portant circumstance that the dividends ore payable at different 
periods of the year. This is the case with the three per ceut. 
stocks, known under the names of Consols and Reduced, the 
former of which almost invariably l>ears a Somewhat higher 
price in the market than the latter. This difference, however, 
is but trifling when compared with that which always attends 
the exchangeable value of funds bearing a higher rate of interest 
ns compared with the prices of three per ccut. stock. The 
reason for this is more apparent, depending upon the liability 
which always exists, not indeed for the ahsolute redemption of 
the debt as regards the nation, but for its discharge at jiar by 
means of the creation of other stock bearing a lower rate of 
interest. In the financial operations <rf the English Govern- 
ment, such a conversion has frequently occurred ; and when 
the value of money is diminished by its sujterabundauce, the 
temptation to the minister to provide in this nuuiner for lessen- 
ing the annual burdens of the country is one which he will 
not, and should not, withstand. 

Such an operation can only happen when the market rate of 
interest is low, and when the condition of the country is jam- 
porous ; circumstqpces which fall so far within the knowledge 
and judgment of most persons, that the probability, or other- 
wise, of a redemption of stock may be judged of with tolerable 


6e#fcrinty, tor some time at least, before- Its actual occurrence? 
When investments of money are made for temporary purposes) 
stocks bearing the higher rate of iuterest may generally be 
chosen without much risk of loss from such a source. r l he 
mm liability of bring discharged, which admits of the- pur- 
chase bring mads at a comparatively low rats, will iudeed 
equally exist, and affect the price, whenever it may be required 
to sell ; but in tbe mean time, a considerable advantage in 
point of income will have been secured. 

lu a time of war, and when tbe exigencies of the country call 
for additions to the public debt, there it little or no risk of any 
partial redemption or conversion of the funds; but experience 
toadies us that the most material saving which is brought about 
by the return of peace, in the fixed burdens of the country, 
consists in a reduction of the rate of interest. This reduction, 
however, is necessarily the most remote with regard to such 
funds as tear the lowest rate ; and if even it should occur, the 
opportunity is obviously greater of repairing or mitigating the 
evil by a transference of the capital to some other description of 
security which, although sufficiently stable, has not been iu- s. 
financed in an equal degree by the tide of national improve- 
ment. These, doubtless, arc the considerations which have 
always weighed in the public mind, and which have produced 
the marked variation which Iias existed hi the prices of tire 
different national securities. So extensively has the English 
Government already profited by tbe full in the market rate of 
interest, to reduce the nattoiiul burdens, that no great latitude 
remains at present fur choice as regards investments in public 
securities. 

Account of the different Funds. 

We shall now give a list, of the different funds, or descrip- 
tions of stuck, at present existing, with tire amount of each on 
the 5th of January, 1811 

1 . South Sea Stork, divided into the Company's Stock, Or 
trading capital, amounting to 3,662,784/. ; Old Smith Sea 
Annuities, 3,497,870/. ; New South Sea Annuities, 2,460,830/. ; 
and South Sea-Annuities of 1751, 523,100/. These different 
descriptions of stock have all hern created out of thu capital of 
the famous South Sea Company, hy successive Parliamentary 
arrangements, which it is unnecessary for our present purpose 
(o detail. It is sufficient to state that the interest paid by the 
State upon the whole amount of this stock is now 3 per cent., 
although the dividend received by the proprietors of the 
3,662,784/. of Company's trading stock is 3J per cent. Tt»o 
additional half per cent, is obtained from certain fines to which 
the Company ure entitled from ships trading within the bounds 
of their charter, and from the allowances made by Government 
fur the management of this portion of the public debt. 

2. Debt due to the Bank of England, amounting to li, 686, 800/. 
This is money which has been advanced at different, times hy 
the Bank to the public; the Rank receives interest on it at the 
rate of 3 per cent. 

, 3. Bank Annuities, created in 1720, amounting to 825, 25 1 . 
This stock was originally 1,000,000/., which was raised in 
1 726, by lottery, to pay off arrears that hud accumulated on 
the Civil List, and for which Exchequer bill* had been previ- 
ously issued : it tears interest at 3 per cent. 

4. Consolidated Annuities , commonly called Three per Cent . 
Consols, This is by far the largest of the public funds, its 
uniouut iu January 1841 huvitig been 302,542,077/. It WO* 
originally formed by the union of several funds which had 
before teen kept separate, in the year 1751. At this its com- 
mencement it amounted only to a little above 0,000,000.. 
The interest paid upon this stock, as its name imports, is also 
3 per ceut. 

5. Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities, amounting to 
125,861,030/. This stock consists of various sums which have 
been originally borrowed at a higher rate of interest, but on 
which the interest lias been afterwords reduced at different 
times to 3 per cent., which K now is. Tlie first of these reduc- 
tions as made by au act of Parliament passed iu 1740, and die 
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ieveral funds bo Teduced were consolidated into 'one capital 
in 1757, at which time they amounted altogether only to 
17,571,574 L 

These are all the funds (exclusive of the Irish stock, to be 
afterwards noticed) which at present bear an interest of only 
3 per cent., the lowest that is paid upon any portion of the 
public debt. Their total amount on the 5th of January, 1841, 
was 510,388,044/. 

6. Annuities at 3 J per Cent., 1818, amounting to 1 0,159,721/. 
This stock was formed in 1818, partly by the funding of a 
quantify of Exchequer bills, and partly by the conversion of 
certain 3 per cent, consolidated and 3 per cent, reduced annui- 
ties ; the holders purchasing the additional half per cent, by a 
money subscription, which was paid over in aid of the sinking 
fund. To this extent, in point of fact, the transaction amounted 
to the raising of a new loan. 

7. Reduced 3J per Cent . Annuities , amounting to 06.250,849/. 
This stock was formed in 1 824, by the conversion of a former 
stock called the Old Four per Cents. 

8. New 3£ per Cent . Annuities , amounting to 145,225,865/. 
This stock was formed in 1830 out of the former stock called 
the New Four per Cents. 

These three are the only British funds at present (waring an 
interest of 3£ j>er cent. 

0. New 5 per Cent . Annuities , amounting to 428,076/. 
This stock was formed in 1830, by the same arrangement out 
of which the New 3£ per Cent. Annuities then arose. 

The following are the descriptions of Irish Stock at present 
existing, with the amount of each on the 5th of Junuary, 
1841 : — 

1. Bearing interest at 3 per cent . : — The Irish Consolidated 3 
per Cent . Annuities , amounting to 3,272,007/. ; and the Irish 
3 per Cent . Reduced Annuities , amounting to 115,107/. 

2. Bearing interest at 3J per cent ..: — The 3^ /*/• Cent . 

•* Debenture* and Stock, amounting to 14,507,562/. ; the Re- 
duced 3£ per Cent . Annuities , amounting to 020,033/. ; and 
the New 3 $ per Cent. Annuities , amounting to 12,300,823/. 

3. The only 4 per Cent. Irish stock is The 4 per Cent. Debt 
due to the Rank of Ireland \ amounting to 1,013,381/. 

4. Bearing interest at 5 per cent. : — the New 5 per Cent. 
Annuities , amounting to 5,672/. ; and the 5 jvr Cent. Debt due 
to the Rank of Ireland , amounting to 1,015,384/. 

The total umount of the Irish debt on the 5lh of January, 
1841, was 33,909,260/. 

Besides these several stocks, there are the different desci ip- 
tious of terminable annuities, all of which are also matter of 
purchase and sale in the money market. These, with the 
charges upon each for the year 1811, are — * 

1. The Long Annuities , occasioning an annual charge of 
1,201,140/. These have been granted, at different times, 
chiefly as premiums or ‘douceurs to the subscribers to loans, 
und all expire on the 5th of Januury, I860, 

2. 'The Annuities per 4 Geo. //". ch. 22, commonly called 
The Dead Weight Annuity. This is an annuity of 585,710/. 
paid every year by the public to the Biiuk of England, and to 
be so {mid till the year 1807, in consideration of advances to 
the amount of 13,080,419/. made by that establishment be- 
tween (he years 1323 und 1828, both inclusive, fur the pay- 
ment of the pensions to naval utid military officers which had 
become due at the close of the war iu (814. By this arrange- 
ment a portion of the burden of these pensions — which, in 
1 814, amounted to nearly 5,000,000/. per annum — is, as already 
explained, spread out over a considerably longer period than 
that to which it would otherwise naturally have been confined, 
and its pressure U]k>ii the more limited space lightened accord- 
ingly. 

3. Life Annuities per 48 Geo. Ill ,, ch. 142, 10 Geo. 1J\ % ch. 21, 
and 3 Witt. //'.. ch. 14, occasioning a charge of 837,856/. These 
are annuities upon the lives of individuals, which the Com- 
missioners for the redemption of the National Debt were 
originally empowered to grant by an Act passed in ISOS, in 
exchange for so much stock in interminable annuities os was 


calculated to be of equivalent value, according to a scale 
varying with the fluctuations jn the prices of stocks. In 1829, 
however, Mr. Finlatson, the Government actuary, discovered 
that the tables which had been all along used in these calcula- 
tions 'were so erroneous, at the present improved value of 
human life, as actually to be occasioning an* annual loss to 
the public of not much under 100,000 /. On this the Actof 
1808, and other Acts which had been subsequently passed on 
the some principle, were immediately repealed, and the Act 
upon which the annuities are now granted substituted for 
them. 

4. Annuities for terms of years, under the atom Arts, of 
which the present charge is 1,314,027/. These annuities ore 
granted for various terms of ten yeurs and upwards. 

5. There are certain Tontines, and other Life Annuities 
granted by various Acts, of which thtwe forming part of the 
English debt occasioned, in January, 1 841, a charge of 19,009/., 
and those forming part of the Irish debt a charge of 34,230/. 

To this list we may add the two following descriptions of 
stock, as, although nut forming portions of the public debt, 
being yet funds or capitals which are constantly operated upon 
by the sale aud purchase of shares in the transactions of the 
money market : — 

1. Rank Stock , being the trading capital of the Bank of 
England, or that upon which interest is paid to the proprietors, 
amounting formerly to 14,553,000/., but since the lost renewal 
of the charter, in 1833, to only 10,914,250/. The interest paid 
upon this capital to the shareholders was for some time — 
namely, from 1807 to 1823 — as high os 10 per cent., and it 
is still 8 j>er cent. Extra distributions .of profits have al*o been 
occasionally made. 

2. East India Stock , or the capital belonging to the East 
India Company, amounting to 0,000,090/. Ever since 1793 
the interest upon this stock has been 10^ per cent. 

Besides these English funds, shares ill many descriptions of 
foreign stocks, 'which have been created l»y louus raised in this 
country, arc constantly for sale in the money-market, as are 
also shares iu railway, canal, mining, and numerous other 
similar speculations. But to these it does not belong to our 
present purpose more particularly to advert. 

The several establishments at which the different parts of 
the national debt are managed are the Bank of England, the 
South Sea House, the Bauk of Ireland, and the National Debt 
Office in the Old Jewry. At the Bank of Ireland are paid all 
the dividends on Irish stock; and at the Nufioual Debt Office 
are {Kiid the life annuities granted under 10th Geo. IV., and 
also the English und Irish Tontines anil other life annuities 
granted under various Acts; the dividends on the diflerent 
descriptions of South Sea Stock at the South Sea House; and 
those on all the remaining descriptions of public stock at the 
Bank of England. The dividends on India stock are paid at 
the India House. 

The dividends on all descriptions of stock are paid half- 
yearly, either on the 5th of January aud the 5th of July, or on 
the 5th of April ami the lOlh of October. 

For each description of stock also arc appointed ccituiu days 
of the week, on which only transfers may he recorded in the 
books krpt at the diflerent establishments where the dividends 
are paid. 

The following is a list of the Stocks managed at the Bank 
of England, the South Sea House, and the India House, with 
the transfer days for each ; and also the days on which the di- 
vidends are used . — 

BANK OF KNOI.AK1). 

Name of Stock. Dividend* Payable. Transfer Day*. 

3 per Cent. Consul* 5th Jan. and 5lli July .. 

New 3* per Cents , , j T Frl'd?^" ^ 

New 5 per Cents , , Tnea. Wed. Fri. 

Bank Annuities, L726 ..... ,, Tue*. Thurs. 

Hank Stock 5th April and 10th Oct. . Tuck. Th. Pnd. 

3 per Cents. Reduced , , | 1 FHd" *** * h * 

3| per Cents. „ 1 Tues. Th. Frid. 
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asms or TarQhMtv—ttMhued. 

Kamo Of Stock. Dividend# Payable. ' Transfer Days. 

$1 per Cents. Reduced 3th April and 10th Oct. -J ^ 

4 per Cent. lHSti , r f Mon. Wed. Fri. 

Long Annuities , r Mon.AVe4.Sst. 

south sea house. 

South Sea Company's Stock 3th Jan. and 6tfa July . • Mon. Wed. Fri. 

New South Sea Annuities . ,, Tues. Th. Sat. 

South Sea Annuities, 1701 • t( Tues. Thar*. 

Old South Sea Annuities. • • 3th April and 10th Oct.* Mon. Wed. Fri. 

EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

India Stock. &th Jan. and 3th July . • • Tues. Th. Sat. 

Generally speaking, the price of a certain nominal amount 
of stuck in any particular fund will bear to its price in any 
oilier fund the same relation which subsists between the rates 
of interest in the two funds. For example, if 100/. in a 3 per 
cent, stock cost 90/., the same amount will cost 105/. iti a 3} 
per cent, stock, and 120/. in a 4 per cent stock ; for each 
of these investments will yield the same interest — namely, 
3/. 6.r. fW. per cent. The price of any one description of stock, 
therefore, may be usually taken as a pretty sufficient indication 
of the prices of the rest. 

Fluctuation of Price* of the Fund*. 

There are peculiar circumstances which sometimes elevate or* 
depress the market prices of certain kinds of stock beyond the 
degree to which they ought to be affected merely by the un- 
equal rates of interest. Thus, a stock, the interest of which is 
likely to lie reduced, either immediately, or sooner than the 
same operation will probably be attempted on any other stock, 
will not generally bear the same price in the market with 
another stock os to which such an apprehension is not enter- 
tained. Hence, stock of u high denomination may usually 
be bought cheaper than that of which the nominal interest is 
lower. Again, stock in which, either from its small amount, 
or some other cause, there is comparatively but little sjiecul*- 
tiou, will not in general sell at so high a price as thut in which 
more frequent fluctuations oiler a greater lure to the gamb- 
ling propensity. Thus the stock called the Three per Cent. 
Hank Annuities of 1720, the entire umount of which is con- 
siderably under 1,000,000/., has usually been at least 1 per 
cent, lower in price than the Three per Cent. Consols. In 
other cases, however, it is extremely difficult to assign any 
cause, beyond the mere caprice of the public mind, for the 
preference given to one species of stock over another. 

As for the causes which affect the price of stocks generally, 
the leading and most permanently influential must, of course, 
always be the current rate of interest, which again is deter- 
mined by the common rate of profits; if, indeed, we should 
not rather say, that the rate of profit, wherever it arises from 
the employment of capital, is dependent upon the rate of inter- 
est, and that upon the proportion between the supply of ca- 
pital and the demand for it, the actiuu of the great principle 
of supply and demand thus regulating the price of money as 
it regulates all other prices. lu ordinary times, the public 
funds, from the certainty and regularity in the payment of the 
dividends, and tire great facility with which transfers may l>e 
made, oflVr as advantageous an investment os any other which 
is open to capitalists; and the price of stocks, accordingly, 
will commonly be so high as not to afford the purchaser more 
Hum the current rate of interest for money lent upon good se- 
curity. The chances of fluctuation, however, will, hi general, 
prevent the price from rising much beyond this point. On tlie 
other hand, it will be apt to be depressed to a lower level, not 
only by any actual derangement in the public finances, but 
also by whatever may lie supposed to have ever so indirect or 
remote a tendency to alTect the ability of the State to fufll its 
pecuniary engagements. Whenever a new loan is raised, in- 
asmuch os the burden of the debt ie thereby increased, the 
price of stock is generally lowered for the moment. Again, it 
is usually lower in time of war than in time of peace ; and 
daring an unfortunate than during a successful war. It is 
often affected by the apparent stability of the administration 
as dependent upon the some of the party contests in Parlta- 

fuadsbae bw b rpqght 


down by the imposition of a tax, sometimes by the repeal of 
one. In the former case, the delicate aud apprehensive pulse 
of die money-market may be supposed to have been acted 
upon, dommonly, either by a dread of the public impatience 
under a new burden, or by the view taken of the measure as 
an indication of increased financial difficulties on the part of 
the State ; in the latter, by a feeling of the Security of the 
fundholder being in some degree diminished, in consequenco 
of the extinction of one of the usual sources from which the 
dividends, together with the other expenses of the Government, 
have been paid. But it would he scarcely possible to arrange, 
under any number of general heads, all “ the skyey influences" 
that are castable of elevating or depressing tbit most sensitive 
barometer, the nature of which is to be agitated by every 
breeze of popular exhilaration or nervous despondency, by 
every fit of suspicion or confidence, by every hope and fear, 
almost by every passion, imagination, and caprice of the hu- 
man breast. It may be observed, however, that in the flue* 
tuatious of the funds, a fall of prices by what we may call a 
start or a leap has been a much more (Vequeut phenomenon 
than an equally sudden rise to any considerable extent. The 
depression which is at once produced by a panic is generally 
recovered from only by degrees. 

Mr. McCulloch (‘ Dictionary of Commerce/ 2nd edit,, 
p. 569) has given the following summary of the history of 
the fluctuations of the stock forming the principal part of the 
public debt: — “From 1730 till the rebellion of 1745, the 
Three per Cents, were never under 69, and were once, in 
June, 1737, as high os 107. During the rebellion they sunk 
to 76; but in 1749, row again to 100. In the iuterval be- 
tween the peace of Paris, in 1763, am) the breaking out of the 
American war, they averaged from 60 to 90; but towards the 
close of the war they sunk to 51. In 1792 they were, at one 
time, as high ns 96. lu 1707 the prospects of the country, 
owing to the successes of the French, the mutiny in the fleet, 
and other adverse; circmnstauces, were by no means favourable ; 
and, in consequence, the price of Three per Cents, sunk, on 
the 20th of September, on the intelligence transpiring of ail 
attempt to negotiate with the French Republic having failed, 
to 47|, being the lowest price to which they have ever fallen/' 

Dr. Hamilton quotes the following statement as that which 
has been given of the highest and lowest prices of the stocks 
since 1720 : — 

Highest Prices. 

Three per Cents. • • • . June, 1739 • *107 

Four per Cents. . . . • August, 1791 . . 107} 

Five |»er Cents. . * • , August, 1791 • . 122} 

Hunk Stock . • • . . February, 1792 • *219 

.South Sea Stock • . . • May, 1768 • .111 

India Stock * . . • . December, 1768 • . 2 76} 

Lowest Prices. 

Three per Cent. Consols • • January, 1798 47 j 

Three per Cent. Reduced . . June, 1797 47 

Four per Cents January, 1798 59} 

Five per Cent. Navy January, 179S 69 j 

Hank Stock January, 1782 91 

South Sea Stock • » • . February, I7S2 62 

India Stock January, 1784 118} 

The following is an account of the average prices* of the 
Three per Cent. Consols in the inuuflui of February and Au- 
gust of each year since 1820, inclusive:— 

1820. February « • 08} 1626. February 77 

August • . 6 7$ August 79} 

1821. February • • 73} 1827. February 82 

August • * 76 J August 66: 

1822. February . . 7*| 1828, February 63 

August • . 868 August 67 

1823. February • . 73 1829. February 86: 

August • ♦ 62} August 88$ 

U24. February • • 92g 1830. February 91} 

August • • 93} August 96} 

1825. February . . 93} 1831. February 77} 

August • • 87} August 81 1 

* Tl* prices from Fell. l#36tr« ‘Ices of the month, 

bat fy* •empenkubr (Uw Ja gw Ust week ofei month. 
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1832. 

February 



82} 

1837. February 

• 


91 i 


August 



83? 

August 

• 



1832. 

February 



m 

1838. February 

■ 


02} 


August 



88* 

August 

* 


94) 

1834. 

February 



89J 

1839. February 

• 


9'4 


August 



90 

August 



92} 

1835. 

February 



01| 

1840. February 

a 


914 


August. 



90 

August 

a 


90} 

1636. 

February 




1811. February 

a 


R9J 


August 



91 J 

August 

• 


89} 


Mode of tranmding lluai nets in the Fund Market* 

In former times all transactions in the sale and purchase of 
slock used to take place in ’Chuuge Alley, or The Alley, os it 
was commonly called. Tins was the centre of the excite- 
ment and hustle of the famous South Sea bubble in the year 
1720. Afterwards these bargains came to be made in the 
room in the Bank of England buildings, called the Rotunda ; 
and some business is still done here by a certain description of 
persons. Bargains in stock by the regular brokers, however, 
are now transacted in the building called the New Stock Ex- 
change, at the upper end of Cupel Court, which was erected by 
the Committee in 1804. Brokers and jobbers, who are not 
members of the Stock Exchange, assemble in the open court 
in front of the building. A jobber is a person whose business 
it is to accommodate buyers and sellers with the exact sums 
they want. The jobbers ore, in general, possessed of consider- 
able propei ty in the funds. 

Almost all transfers of stock are effected through the agency 
of l>r. kers, nil the more respectable of whom are members of 
tbe Stock Exchange, into which association they arc elected 
imnually by ballot. The Committee of the Stock Exchange 
is the governing body of the establishment, and consists of 
21 members, elected by ballot. A broker acting for another 
party must be authorised to do so by a power of attorney 
g canted by bis principal. This warrant, which is on a Btamp 
that costs 1/. Is. &/., may bo so drawn as to empower the 
broker both to buy and sell stock, and also to receive the di- 
vidends for the person by whom he is commissioned. Many 
peruns, however, who would not venture to sell or purchase 
stock except through the medium of a broker, are in the habit 
of calling at the Bank for their dividends themselves. 

Jn the money-market, as in any other market, there are, of 
course, always one set of persons inclined to buy, and another 
to sell, the commodity deult in, whatever may be its price at 
the moment. The very meaning of a , market price is, a rate 
at which there are both buyers and sellers ; it is a point up 
to which the value of the commodity is forced by the demand 
for it, but beyond which it cannot rise without the sale of the 
commodity being put a stop to altogether. This is the only 
price, properly so called ; for a price at which there are no 
dealings is no price at all, for any practical end, and it matters 
not what may be its nominal amount— -whether it be any par- 
ticular sum, or a hundred or a thousand times as much. At 
whatever point, then, to which the price of stock is brought by 
this balance between the supply and the demand, if there lie 
any business clone in the article at all, there will be in the 
market both parties ready to buy, and other parties desirous 
to sell. The business of the liroker consists in selecting the 
juirtimlar moment ut which it is most advantageous to buy 
or sell. This, of course, he bos to do by exercising his judg- 
ment both upon tbe probable movement of the price of the 
stocks,^ and upon the particular circumstances and exigencies 
of the case in which he acts. 

When a Imrgain in stock has been arranged between two 
parties in the market, they must resort to the Bank or the 
South Sea House (according to the fund) for the ratification of 
tlieir agreement and the actual transference of the stock. 
“ Kor ihisqiiirpose,*' to quote the detail of the forms as given 
by Pr. Hamilton, M the seller tnokes out a note in writing, 
which contains the name and designation of the seller and 
purchaser, and the turn and description of the stock to be trims- 
fqrrcd. He delivers this to the proper clerk,* and then fills up 


of i:nowlepge. 

a receipt, a printed form of which, with blanks, is obtained at 
tbe office. The clerk, in the mean time, examines the seller's 
account* ; and if hie find him possessed of tbe stock proposed 
to be sold, he makes out the transfer. This is signed in the 
books by the seller, who delivers the receipt to the clerk ; and 
upon the ..purchaser's signing his acceptance in the book, the 
clerk signs the receipt as witness. It is then delivered to the 
purchaser upon paymeut of the money, and thus the. business is 
completed.” 

The established rate of brokerage is one-eighth per cent, (or 
2 s. Od. in the 100/.) upon the amount of stock transferred. 
There is no stamp-duty or tax of any kind upon transfers of 
Qovemment Stock ; but the transfer of Bauk Stock under 25/. 
costs 9t., above that amount, 12s.; of South Sea Stock under 
100/., 10«., above it, 12*. ; and of India Stock, of any amount, 
1 /. 12 *. 

The dividends, it is to be observed, are not actually paid till 
some days (usually about a week) after they have become due ; 
and the books at the Transfer Offices are always shut for about, 
six weeks previous to the days of payment, during which period 
no transfers can be regularly made. Good Friday, Christmas 
Day, and the 1st of May and 1st of November (or the Monthly 
'following either of these two last- mentioned days, if it should 
full on a Sunday), arc also kept os holidays at the South Sea 
House and the Transfer Office in the Ilauk. The holidays in 
these establishments formerly amounted to forty-four in the 
year. At the India House the only holidays are Good Friday 
and Christmas Duy. 

In every sole of stock, the purchaser, at whatever time the 
sale may be made, purchases, along with the stock, the divi- 
dends upon it for the current half-year. In consequence of 
this, every description of stock, whatever other circumstances 
may affect its actual price in the market, rises in real value 
every day from term to term; and, if the action of all other 
circumstances tfere to be excluded, its* price would, in point of 
fact, continue so to ascend. A person purchasing 10U/. 3 per 
cent, consols, immediately before the shutting of the books for 
the dividends in July, acquires precisely the same amount of 
property as if he had made a similar purchase at the opening 
of the books immediately after the payment of the dividends in 
the preceding January ; but as he has saved nearly half-a-y ear's 
interest upon his money by so deferring his investment, lie will 
be willing, of course, to pay a correspondingly higher price for 
the stock at the one date than he would have ]iaid at the other. 
Supposing the interval befweeu the two dates to lie four months, 
and the current rate of interest to be 3} per cent., the Three 
per Cent. Consols, when tliat stock is at 90, should be worth 
about 1 per cent, more at the shutting thnn at the opening of 
the books. Tabic A shows the proportion of half-yearly in- 
terest which has accrued upon the various public funds men- 
tioned therein, on the 1st and 15th days of each month during 
tlie year. 

lu addition, however, to tbe actual transfers negotiated in 
the manner we have just explained, a vast deal of business is 
done in the money-market, both when the books are open and 
wheu they are shut, in what are called lavrgains for time . In 
these transactions one party engages to sell to another for a 
certain sum a certain amount of stock on a certain future 
day, the calculation of the seller being that by the day in 
question the market price of stock will be lower, that of the 
buyer that it will be higher than the price agreed upon. If 
the bargain thus made were to be actually carried into effect, 
the seller, in cose of the piicc turning out to be below tliat 
stipulated for, could purchase the requisite quantity of stock 
iu the open market for a less sum than he would have to re- 
ceive for it, and would therefore be a gainer by the difference 
between the two sums, while the buyer would be a loser by 
the some difference : iu cose of the price rising above tliat 
stipulated for, exactly tbe reverse would happen. The matter, 
however, is usually settled without any actual delivery of the 

seller matt apply to the clerk who 1ms his station nnder the Initial of 
his name. InaU the offices then are sanervtaiDc decks who iota in 
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stock, but simply by the losing party paying tbe difference. 

(i These bargains/* says Dr. Hamilton, “are usually made for 
certain days fixed by a committee of the Stock Exchange* 
called settling days, of which there are about eight in the 
year, — viz., one in each of the months of January, February, 
April, May, July, August, October, and November j and 
they are always 011 Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, 
Mug the days on which the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt make purchases. The settling days in 
January and July are always the first days of the opening of 
the Hank hooks for public transfer ; and these days are notified 
at tb<*9hiuk, when the books are shut to prepare for the divi- 
dend. The price at which stock is sold to lie transferred on 
the next settling day is called the price on account . Some- 
times, instead of closing the account on the settling day, the 
stock is carried on to a future day on such terms os the putties 
agree on. This is called a continuation * 

These practices are evidently nothing else titan a sort of bet- 
ting, or gambling in the public funds ; and as sucb, they have 
been discountenanced by the Legislature, and endeavours have 
been made to repress them by means of prohibitions and penal- 
ties. As these attempts, however, have wholly failed of their 
design, it may be questioned if there be any wisdom iu per- 
sisting iu them. Resides, it is by no means clear that any 
mischief is really done by this kind of speculation in the 
funds. The consequence, however, of the denouncement of 
such transactions by the law is, that bargains for time cannot 
lx* enforced in the courts, and the parties, therefore, are only 
to he hold to them by a sense of honour, and by such restraints 
in the way of exposure and degradation as a private society 
like the Committee of the Stock Exchange may apply to its I 
member*. Parties not fulfilling their engagements cease to be 
members of the society, and are incapable of being re-admitted j 
their names are also posted up for a certaiu time iu the Great 
Jtooni. fit this way their credit on Change is, of course, 
effectually destroyed. Such defaulters, in the language of the 
Stock Exchange, arc called Lome Ducks . In the same tech- 
nical dialect the seller, in a bargain for time, is termed u Bear, 
and the buyer a Bull - — in aHusiou, it is commonly said, to the 
nature of the opposite interests of the two parties — that of the 
seller being to lieal down prices, os the bear tramples anything 
under its feet — that of the buyer, to elevate them, os the bull is 
accustomed to toss the object of its attack into the air. 

Instead of the fundholders, oh is popularly imagined, being 
generally persons of great wealth, it appears that the yearly 
dividends of about a third of them do not exceed 10/. for each 
person, and that those of very nearly five-si xtlis of them do not 
yield more than 100/. a-year to each. Rut further, as Mr. 
M'Culloch has remarked, “ it is evident from this account, 
that the number of persons having a direct interest in the funds 
is much greater than it represents. The dividends upon the 
funded property belonging to the Equitable and other insurance 
companies, the different banking companies, &c., are paid upon 
single warrants, as if they were due to so many private indivi- 
duals ; whereas they arc really paid to these individuals only 
because they act as factors or trustees for a vast number more. 
It is consequently quite absurd to pretend, as is sometimes 
done, that any interference with funded projierty would affect 
only 280,000 individuals out of a population of 23,000,000, 
Any attack ujxm the dividends would really be destructive, 
not merely of the interests of those to whom dividend warrants 
are issued, but of all who depend upon them; it would destroy 
our whole system of insurance and banking, and overspread 
the country with bankruptcy and min. Not only, tlierefore, is 
every proposal for an invasion of tbe property of the fundholders 
bottomed on injustice and robbery, but it would, were it acted 
upon, be little less ruinous to the community than to the pecu- 
liar class intended to lie plundered.” 

The number of individuals directly interested in the public 
funds ns proprietors of stock is very considerable. The follow- 
ing statement will show that tbe holders of stock to a compara- 
tively small amount bear a huge proportion to the whole num- 
ber, of gmm having money invested in ft? twk*~ 


Not exceeding 

isos. 


£5 

87,176 

83,069 

10 

41,618 

45,147 

50 

98,303 

98,946 

100 

25,611 

26,205 

200 

14,701 

14,816 

300 

4,495 

4,523 

500 

2,827 

2,759 

1,000 

1,367 

1,337 

2,000 

266 

384 

Exceeding 

£2,000 


192 


By means of the savings' banks the National Debt is ren- 
dered a means of facilitating die accumulation of capital. Ill 
France the means of purchasing stock in the funds have been 
considerably extended since 1819. In that year auxiliary 
Grands Litres (called I*etitn Grands Litres) were opened in 
the provinces, and, as the 4 Foreign Quarterly Review* (No. 
xiv. p. 418) remarks, (< by familiarising the |>eoplo with the 
subject, and facilitating the means of drawing out their money, 
added greatly to the demaud for public securities, which was 
still further increased by reducing, iu 1822, the minimum of 
an investment from fifty livws (about 2/.) to ten, and giving 
various facilities for transfer and receipt of dividends in these 
small accounts." The disposition to hoard money is very 
strong in France, and it was therefore politic to adopt measures 
for encouraging its circulation. In England the savings' banks 
offer nearly the same facilities ns the Petits Grands Livres in 
France ; and the rato of interest lieing fixed nndimle pendent of 
the prices of stock, a spirit of gambling is not encouraged. To 
the numbers in the above table, represented as being directly 
interested in the stability of the totaling system, there ought to 
be added tbe depositors in savings* banks, which iu Novcm- 
|*cr, 1839, comprised 748,396 persons, whose investments 
amounted to the sum of 22,425,812 /. ; of which 19,246,221/. 
belonged to 622,468 depositors iu England, exclusive of Woles. 


Tam.k A. 



Nn. 1. 

S per cent, 
stork : divi- 
dend* payable 
Mb .Inn. and 
&th July. 

No. 2. 

3 per rent, 
stock : divi- 
lends pfivuldr 
Mli Apr. and 
loth Oct. 

No. 3. 

•It per cent . 
stork : dlvl- 
lrnds payable 
Mil Jan. and 
Mil July. 

No. 4. 

#1 percent, 
stork 1 dlvi* 
lends payable 
Mil Apr. and 
loth Out. 



s. 

rf. 1 

S. 

d. 

*. d. 

*. d. 

Jan. 

1 

29 

4 

Id 

1 

31 3 

16 a 


15 

1 

« 

16 

5 

1 11 

19 2 

Feb. 

1 

4 

6 

19 

4 

5 2 

22 6 


15 

(i 

9 

21 

9 

7 17 

25 4 

Mar. 

l 

9 

1 

21 

1 

J0 0 

2H 1 


13 

11 

5 

26 

5 

13 4 

30 10 

•Apr. 

1 

li 

3 

29 

1 

16 S 

31 3 

f , 

15 

10 

7 

1 

7 

19 3* 

1 10 

May 

l 

19 

3 

4 

3 

23 4 

4 10 


13 

21 

7 

6 

4 

23 1 

; 7 5 

June 

1 

24 

4 

9 

1 

28 3 

j 10 7 


15 

26 

8 

11 

4 

;il 1 

13 2 

July 

1 

29 

4 

13 

10 

34 3 

! 16 2 


15 

1 

8 

1C 

2 

1 11 ! 

i IS 9 

Aug. 

1 

4 

fi 

is 

10 

n 3 

21 11 


15 

6 

b 

21 

0 

7 ii 

24 7 

Sept. 

1 

9 

t 

23 

V 

11 2 

27 9 


15 

11 

9 

26 

0 

13 10 

30 4 

Oct, 

1 

14 

4 

28 

0 

16 11 

33 2 


15 

16 

6 

0 

10 

19 7 

1 0 

Nov. 

l 

19 

5 

3 

9 

22 9 

4 4 


15 

21 

H 

6 

1 

25 0 

6 11 

Dec. 

1 

21 

i 

6 

3 

28 4 

10 3 

f > 

13 

26 

7 

11 

2 

31 0 

13 1 


Culumsi 1 applies to 3 per Cent, Consols 3 per On!. 17 SM j—New 
Booth Sea Annuities. 

2 applies to 8 percent. Reduced, and Old Mouth Sea An- 
nuities. . 

„ S applies to New 3| per Cent., and Booth Sea Stock, 

„ 4 applies to 34 per Cent. Consol*. 

K The number to this year cannot be given, 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENTS RELATING TO THE NATIONAL DEBT.* 


1.—* Account showing the State of the Public Debt, both as to Capital and Guajmib, excluding the LoAirs ratted ter tlw 

Emancipation of the Slave Popuiation in the Colow tea. 


Year. 

Unredeemed 

Public Funded Debt. 

Annual Interest. 

Annuities 
for Lives, and for 
Terms of Years. 

Management 

Total Annual Change 
of Unredeemed 

Public Funded Debt. 

1827 . . 

1830 . . 
1884 , . 
1840 . . 

£. ». <L 

777,476,892 0 Sf 

767,406,006 17 6.J 
743,676,200 10 9} 
740,200,100 17 6} 

£~ #• 4 

26,600,320 13 3) 

21,103,200 0 4} 
23,603,602 12 9} 
23,662,033 14 5} 

£. •« d. 

2,610,754 U 

3,207,375 11 1$ 
4,028,777 3 0} 
4,012,110 3 11 

£( 4 

278,788 7 « 

275.170 3 4 

161.171 10 0} 
151,547 12 9} 

£. «. d. 

28*389,809 12 4* 

27,074,754 14 10 
27,783,454 15 4$ 
27,816,027 11 2 


% Account showing the State of the Public Debt, mb as to Capital and Ciiaboe, supposing the Terminable Annuit ies 

be converted into equivalent Perpetual Annuities. 


Year.' 

Unredeemed 

Public Funded Debt, 
including 

the Value in Capital of the 
Terminable Annuities. 

Annual Intorest, 
including the Interest of 
the Value tn Capital 
of the 

Terminable Annuities. 

Management. 

Total Annual Charge 
ot Unredeemed 

Public Funded Debt. 

1827 

£. ». d. 

822,776,347 13 2] 

£. t. d. 

27,043,877 12 2} 

£ m, d. 

279,500 17 0J 

£. t. d. 

27,365,378 9 3J 

1830 

811,278,263 >0 8J 

25,984,603 19 8} 

273,572 5 0J 

26,218,466 4 8} 

1694 

799,883,378 5 7| 

25,560,283 7 10} 

152,124 14 CJ 

25,712,410 2 4} 

1840, including Slave Email- ) 
ciputum Loan , . . / 

815,250,634 4 10} 

25,094,702 7 9$ 

150,132 12 5} 

26,150,633 0 2j 

, , excluding said Loan . . 

703,686,885 15 2} 

25,311,971 3 10} 

149,603 9 Hi 

25,461,634 13 10 


/ 

3.— 'Abstract allowing the State of the Pumic Debt, Funded and Unfunded, both as to Ctrn \i and Ciiaiuie, — 1st, Includ- 
ing the Loans inised for the Emancipation of the St avk Population in the Colonies ; 2nd, Excluding the said Loans. 


Year. 

Unredeemed 
Puldir Debt, 
Funded 
and Un funded. 

Annual Interest. 

Annuities 
for Lives, 
anil for Term* 
ot Years. 

Management. 

Total 

Annual Charge of th * 
Unredeemed 
Public Debt, 
Funilvd 
and l nf untied. 

1827 

c. 

805,023,712 

£. 

26,338,210 

£. 

2,610,751 

£. 

278,788 

£. 

29,227,732 

1830 

784,758,616 

24)724,629 

3,207,375 

275,179 

28,297,183 

1884 

773,201,000 

24,269,101 

4,0J8,777 

151,175 

28,109,113 

1840* including Slate Email- 1 
cipgtuin Loan . . . j 

788,642,775 

25,042,558 

4,114,021 

158,303 

20,314,942 

, , excluding said Loan. • 

708,471,151 

24,411,551 

4,012,110 

151,547 

28,575,215 


4.-— Abstrac-P showing the State of the Public Debt, Funded and Unfunded, both os to Capital and Ciiakuk, supposing 
the Terminable Annuities be converted into equivalent Perpetual Annuities. 



Unredeemed Public 
Debt, Funded 
and Unfunded, 
including the 
Value in Capital 
ot the Terminable 

1 Annuities. 

Annnal Interest, 
Including 
the Interest 
of the Value 
in Capital 
of the Terminable 
Annuities. 

£. 

* 850,325,199 
838,549 $ *!09 
829,199,978 

817,521 ,984 

815,957,930 

£. 

27,823,700 

20,607,323 

26,249,014 

26,753,320 

20,073,589 


Management. 


Total 

Annual Charge 
of the 

Public Debt, 
Funded 
and Unfunded. 


28,203,261 

20,880,895 

26 , 30^,009 

20,909,453 

20,223,253 








































THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


There la perhaps do portion of the earth's surface, of the same 
extent, which contains so great a variety of those mineral sub- 
stances which minister to the necessities and comforts of life, 
as the island of Great Britain. The almost inexhaustible mines 
of coal, which are found in so many different parts of the 
island, have unquestionably been one of tbe chief sources of our 
wealth, and of our influence among tbe other nations of Europe. 
All our great manufacturing towns— Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Glasgow, Paisley— are not only situated 
in the immediate vicinity of coal, but never would have ex- 
isted without it. If we had possessed no coal, we should have 
lost the greater part of the wealth which we derive from our 
metallic ores, for they could neither have been drawn from the 
depths where they lie concealed, nor, if found near the surface, 
could they have been profitably refined. Without coal the 
steam-engine would probably have remained among the appa- 
ratus of the philosopher : not only did the fuel supply the 
means of working the machine, but tbe demand for artificial 
power, in order to raise that same fuel from the towels of the 
egjlh, more immediately led to the practical application of the 
great, discovery made by Watt while repairing the philosophi- 
cal instrument of Dr. Black. Before the invention of the 
steam-engine, the power required to move machinery was con- 
fined to the impelling force of running water, of wind, of ani- 
mal and human strength, — all too weak, unsteady, irregular, 
and costly to admit of the possibility of extensive application. 
But the steam-engine gave a new power to the human race, 
capable of bciug applied to every purpose, and in every situa- 
tion where fuel can to found. Thus manufactures arose, 
and from the cheapness with which labour could to com- 
manded, and the prodigious increase of work done in the same 
space of time, their produce was so reduced in price os to bring 
luxuries and comforts within the reach of thousands who never 
enjoyed them before. New tastes thus excited and increasing 
consumption multiplied manufacturing establishments, and 
their demands led to great manufactures of machinery ; com- 
petition led to improvement in the steam-engine itself, and thus, 
by the reciprocal action of improvement and demand, our 
machinery and manufactures gradually acquired their present 
high degree of perfection. With the improvement of the steam- 
engine came the application of it to navigation and to wheel- 
curriages, which has already, iu a few years, produced such 
extraordinary results. 

Next to coal, iron is the most important of our miueral trea- 
sures ; and it is a remarkable circumstance., that the ore of 
that metal should in Great Britain to placed in greatest abun- 
dance, notonly in the vicinity of, but actually associated with, 
the coal necessary to se|>ar&te the metal from the impurities of 
the ore, so as to render it fit for use. In Sweden, aud most 
other countries where iron-miucs exist, the ore is reflned by 
means of wood ; but no space on the surface of our island could 
have been spared to grow timber for such a purpose ; and thus, 
without coal, in place of being, as we ure now, great exporters 
of wrought und unwrought iron to distant nations, we must 
have depended on other countries for this metal* 

There are extensive mines of lead in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, Lanarkshire, Dumfriesshire, and several other 
places in Great Britain, sufficient not only for the internal de- 
mand for that metal, but yielding a considerable amount for 
exportation. Copper is produced in large quantities in Corn- 
wall, and the same county has been celebrated for its tin-mihes 
for nearly two thousand years. 

Coal, iron, lead, copper, and tin, are the principal minerals 
of our country, which, in common language, are usually amo- 
ciated with the idea of the produce of mines, there is no 
silver or gold, with tbe exception of a little of tbe former con- 


tained in some of the ores of lead, and which is separated by re- 
fining, when in sufficient quantity to yield a profit beyond the 
expense of the process; but we have tome other metals highly 
useful in tbe arts, such as sine, antimony, and manganese. 

Besides the substances above mentioned, we have many other 
mineral treasures of great importance. Of these the most vR* 
luable perhaps is limestone, from its use in agriculture, and 
from its being an indispensable ingredient, in mortar for build* 
ing ; and there are not many parts of the island for distant from 
a supply of tliia material. Building-stone is found in most 
parts of the country ; and although we mult go to Italy for the 
material for the art of sculpture to to employed upon, we have 
freestones applicable to all the purposes of ornamental architec- 
ture, and we b^ve many marbles of great beauty. If stones be 
far off, clay is n*ver Wanting to supply a substitute; and the 
most distant notions have their daily food served up in vessels, 
the materials of which, dug from our clay-pits, have given 
occupation to thousands of our industrious population in our 
potteries and china manufactures. For our supply of salt, that 
essential part of the daily sustenance of almost every human 
being, we have in the mines and salt springs of Cheshire and 
Worcestershire almost inexhaustible stores of the purest quality, 
unmixed with those earthy and other ingredients which must 
be serrated by an expensive process, tofore a culinary salt 
can to obtained from the water of the sea. 

Familiar ha is almost every one of tbe mineral sulutances 
we have named, in the common business of life, there are many 
persons who liuve a very imperfect idea from whence they are 
derived, and what previous processes they undergo before they 
can be made applicable to use. We therefore propose to 
make them acquainted with the natural history of our mineral 
treasures, with the mode iu which they are obtained from the 
mines, and with the operations they are subjected to, before 
they can to brought forward as marketable commodities. To 
do this, however, in un intelligible manner, some preliminary 
information is indispensable, without which the terms we must 
employ would not be understood. This introductory matter 
will embrace a popular sketch of the leading doctrines in 
Geology, that department of science whose object is to inves- 
tigate die nature and properties of the substances of which the 
solid < ru*t of the earth, is composed ; the laws of tbeir com- 
binations, as const ituting the elements of rocks and other 
stony masses ; the arrangement of these different masses, and 
their relations to each other ; tbe changes which they appear 
to have undergone at various successive periods ; and, finally, 
to establish a just theory of the construction of that solid 
prusb 

The term Geology is derived from two Greek words meaning 
a ducourne (logos ), reflecting tbe earth (ge). In giving on 
outline of tliia science, our sole purpose is to render our de- 
scription of some of tbe principal mineral productions that 
we meet with in common life more intelligible. We mega to 
confine ourselves to the great general truths which have been 
discovered, without entering upon any detail of the proofs and 
reasonings ui»on which these have been established. 

The earth is a spherical tody, somewhat flattened at the pda, 
the diameter from pole to pole being about 27 miles lew then 
that which intersects tbe equator; more than three-fifth* of it* 
surface are covered by the ocean ; tbe land rises from the sur- 
face of tbe sea in tbe form of islands lad of great continuous 
masses called continents, without my regularity of outline, 
either where it comes in Contact with the water, or fa vertjM t 
elevation, — its surface being diversified by plains, valleyjfa^^ 
and mountains, which sometimes rise to the height of 
feet above tbe level of the tea* Numerous souudit»grfeg;||g| 
cut parts of tbe world We shorn* fifat Bw .tottom^^ ^^gg| 
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if as diversified by inequalities as the surface of the land : a 
great part of it is unfathomable to and the islands and conti- 
nents which rise above its surface am die summits of mountains. 

Different climates produce different races of animals and 
different families of plants; but the mineral kingdom, as far 
as tlie nature of stone is concerned, is independent of the influ- 
ence of climate, the same rocks being found in the polar and 
in the equatorial regions. Worn all the observations hitherto 
made, there is no reason to suppose that any unexplored coun- 
try contains mineral bodies with which we are not already ac- 
quainted; and although we cannot my of what rocks an un- 
dxamined land is likely to be composed, it is extremely im- 
probable that any extensive series of rocks should be found, 
constituting a class different from any which have been already 
met with in other parts of the globe. 

... When we dig through the vegetable soil we usually come 
to day, said, or gravel, or to a mixture of these unconsolidated 
materials; and, in some countries, we shall probably find 
nothing else at the greatest depths to which we are able to pe- 
netrate. But in most placet, after getting through the clay 
and gravel, we should come upon a bard stone, lying in layers 
or beds parallel to each other, either of one kind or of different 
kinds, according to the dqtfh ; and which would vary in differ- 
ent countries, and in different places in the same country, as 
well in its constituent parts as in the thickness, Alternation, and 
position of its beds or layers. It lws been ascertained by ob- 
servation in various parts oft.be world, that the crust of the 
earth it composed of a series of such layers, distinguishable 
from each other by very marked characters. The elements of 
which they are composed ore not very numerous, being for the 
most part the herd substance called quart* by mineralogists, of 
which gun-flints may he cited as a familiar example, and the 
well-known substances, cl&y and limestone; but these elements' 
■** aggregated or mixed up together in so many proportions 
and forms os to produce a considerable variety of rocks, fle- 
aidce this elementary composition, or what may be termed their 
nmph structure, the greatest proportion of the rocks that are so 
arranged in layers contain foreign bodies, such as fragments of 
Other rocks, shells, bones of land and amphibious animals am! 
of Ashes, and portions of trees and plants. It has further ixvn 
found that these different layers, or ttrata as they are called, 
lie upon each other in a certain determinate order, tvhich it 
newr, ill any degree, inverted . ftuppisa the series of strata to 
he represented by the letters of the alphabet, A being the stra- 
tum nearest the surface, and X the lowest : A is never found 
Mow X nor under any other of the intervening letters ; nor is 
Z ever found above nuy of the letters that stand before it in the 
alphabet.; and so it. is with all the strata rejiresented by the 
Other letters. This will be rendered more clear by the annexed 
diagram, which is on imaginary section of the crust of the 
gloK representing a series of different strata. On one side 
there is a general description of the nature of the stone ; on the 
other the name of some particular place where that stratum is 
to be seeu. ^ But although this regularity in the order of super- 
position exists, all tlie different members of the series do not 
always occur together ; on tlie contrary, there is no instance 
where they have all lieen found in one place, it possibly may 
happen that where C is found iua horizontal position, by going 
deeper all the rest would follow in succession, but this we can 
< tower know, OS the .thickness would be greatly beyond our 
MMW of penetrating; and there are reasons which render the 
existence of such on uninterrupted series extremely improbable. 

It veryseldpm happens that toofethan three or four members 
qf the swim can be seeu together wr ray of the series, because 
s*eh member is composed of on almost inflnlte number of 
tohordlnate layers. This order of suceemicsi has been deter- 
ttjfcsd by the combination of many observations made in dif- 
;: mnt countries at distant points. The order of three or four 
w to totals! foed to one plow; tbs qppw stratum in 
to to the. lowest member of a' second series 
the to ra * sffitum ditto tot station was 
third point; and In like 
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manner the order of superposition was discovered throughout 
the whole range. The strata which lie next each other in the 
diagram ore not always so in nature ; as for instance, it very 
often happens that F lies upon H, G being altogether absent; 
and C may even be seen lying on R, the whole of the inter- 
vening members of the series being wanting. Very frequently 
one of the lowest members of the series appears at the surface. 
Every one knows that sometimes chalk, sometimes slate, lies 
immediately beneath the vegetable soil, or even at the surface 
without that scanty covering ; but if a lower member of the 
series represented in the diagram be seen at the surface, how- 
ever deep wemight go, we should never And any one of those 
racks that belong to the higher members of that aeries. The 
immense practical advantage of this knowledge of the deter- 
minate order of succession will be seen at once ; for if O, or 
any of the lower members of the series, were found to occupy 
the surface of the country, it would be at once known that pU 
search for cool in that spot would be fruitfas. 

Geologists have fixed the order of superposition in the strata 
composing the crust of the globe, partly by the mineral com- 
position of each member of the series, partly by their contain- 
ing fragments of other rocks, but chiefly from the remains of 
animals and plants that are imbedded in them. It was ob- 
served that there was a class of rocks distinguished by a con- 
siderable degree of hardness, by closeuess of texture, by their 
arrangement in slaty beds, and by possessing, .wheu in thick 
masses, a glistening structure called crystalline by mineralo- 
gists, and of which statuary marble, or loaf sugar, may be 
quoted as familiar examples : when associated with rocks of 
another sort, also, they always were lowest. — These are marked 
R in the diagram No. 1. Above aud in contact with them 
another group of strata was observed, which had a good deal 
of resemblance to those below them in mineral coxnjKjsition, 
but contained rounded fragments of otlier rocks, ami when 
thesis fragments were exumined they were found to be identical 
with the rocks composing the lower BfTafa. This second se- 
ries was olwerved to lie covered by another group of strara 
which contained shell* ami corals, bodies that had never tom 
seen in any of the lower strata. Thus it was clear that pre- 
vious to the formation of this third group there had existed 
rocks to supply the imbedded fragments, and to contain the 
waters of the oceun in which the animals that once inhabited 
the shells must huve lived. Olwerving the strata as they lay 
one above another towards the surface, it was found that 
many were entirely composed of the fragments of pre-existing 
rocks either in the form of pebbles or of sand cemented toge- 
ther; that there was a vast increase in the numlier and variety 
of tlie imbedded shells, the latter forming very often entire 
toils of rock, many feet in thickness ; and that the remains of 
plants togau to appear. In this maimer certain great divisions 
of the strata were established by very clear ami infallible dis- 
tinctive characters. But about 33 years ago, Mr. William 
Smith, of Churchill, in Oxfordshire, by an extensive series of 
observations in different parts of England, ascertained that 
particular strata were characterised by the presence of certain 
fossil shells, which were either confined exclusively to them, 
or in predominating quantity, or were of rare occurrence in 
other strata ; and he was thus enabled to identify two rocks at 
distant points os belonging to one stratum, when mere mineral 
characters would cititer have left him in uncertainty, or have 
entirely failed in decidiug the question. Wheu this discovery 
became known to geologists, numerous observations were made 
in other countries, which completely proved that the principle 
held good generally, and throughout the whole series of strata, 
from the lowest in which organic remains are found to those 
nearest the surface. Under the direction of this guide, geolo- 
gists have been enabled to discover lines of separation in the 
great divisions which had been established by prior observa- 
tions, pointing out distinct epochs of deposition, and revealing 
asueeswion of changes in the organic and inorganic creation, 
in a detonmnate chronological order. This more accurate 
knowledge of the structure of the crust of the globe is of the 
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(Diaosaw No. I.) — Order of Suconrion of (be different t«yer» of Roelc* wtueh eompow the Crort of the Knife. 

Ndtwreoflk* thflbrmt kind* qfRoeki wot Satis /mflMK vAnv rtflf •wjtaurf. 


Vegetable soil . 


n ( Sand, dav, gravel, with boom of animal* 
| ofnm« species u non oust 


{ Deep beds of gravel, largo loom blocks, 
sand— all containing bone* of animals 
belonging to apnem non extinct 


Sand, day, pebbles, beds of bard white 
, HBdiUmeHRMiy sea shells, bones of ex- 
[ tinol specie* of animals. •• •• • 

r Alternations of limestones, containing 
| ftesli- water shells, days of different qua 

, lilies, and limestones con Laming merino 
sheila 


f Thick beds of clay, mth many sea shells; 
I beds of limestone — remains of extinct 
[ p \ species of plants and fruits, land and 
> ( amphibious animals, , . „ 


1 i balk with flints. 

('balk without flints. .... 

a ('balk marl , 

6 Greensand 

e Thick beds of day . 

it \ ellow sand, with beds of iron ore 
r Argillaceous sandstone 


^ a 1 iniest ones of different qualities . 

ib lied* of clay 

/ < I Imeatonea with corals • . . . 


k rf Heils of elav. 


e rinrk Iwds of limestone 

V Tlnu beds of limestone and slaty day . . 


( Red marly sandstone, often containing 
beds of alal Mutter or plaster stone, and 
In tls of rock salt 


I imnstone containing much magnesia .,«• 


{ CoAt Mkasitxfn, containing \aiious seams 
of coal — Iwds of ironstone, elax, sand 
alone, and freestones of various qualities. 



l -'Jt j&ji: :i - > xV'j I 




I is Coarse sandstone and slaty clay « 


I q f Thick beds of limestone, and alatv clay 
\ “d sandstone, in many alternations. . . . 


p f Dark mi sandstone, with many beds of 
l pebbles 


[ Thick beds of slate and sandstone, seme- 
Q { hmei with impressions of shells, with 
[ thick beds of limestone.. 



Month of Thames and other riven. 


Mm of manv puts of England, and especially 
the eastern and sonth-eaiitara pari*. 


apetesd Heath, Hagahot Heath, eoaat of Suffolk 
no Neeflalk— «tona of which Windsor Castle is 


Isle of Wight. 


Mens places round Ixrndon, great part of Inti, 
and north-east of Kent, lale of Skurppoy. 

Woolwich, Cliffs at Harwich, lehr of Wight 
Dover Cliffs, ttrighton, Hertfordshire. 

FUmtrorough Head in Yorkshire 
Many parts of south coast, Kentish rag. 

Many parts of Kent and Sttsm 
The Weald of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
Neighbourhood of Hastings and fain of Per beck. 
Flat pavement of London, scry often. 
lSirtland building stone. 

Kimmeridge, on eoaat of Dorsetshire. 
Neighbourhood of Oxford 
Extensively in Lincolnshire fen clay. 

Hath building stone 

Whitby, Gloucester, 1 ym* Regis 

Great put of last \orkshlrn, Nottinghamshire. 
Stafford, Warwick, Worcester, < heshire, and 
neighbourhood of (iarUsir 


Himderland, Ferrybridge In Yorkshire, Minefield, 
Notts 


Newcastle, many parts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, Somersetshire, vale in which Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow ate situated, Mouth Wales 





Millstones of Newcsstlo and Derbyshire. 


Deposit* of the lead ore of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, High Peak of 
Derbyshire, mountains in Torkehirs, Meadlp 
Hills, Somerset. 


Great part of Herefordshire, and aouth-asst 





Cumberland sad Westmoreland Mu Irigm neat 


ChNfrvtMttwaiOMbOMM. 
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highest interest and importance, not only as a matter of spe- 
culative science, but as regards the practical advantages in 
common life that have been derived from it 

An examination of the phenomena exhibited by the internal 
structure of this series of superimposed rocks lias established 
this further principle— that all the strata must have been de- 
posited on pre-existing ground that was either horizontal, or 
nearly so, at the bottom of a fluid holding their materials 
either in suspension or in solution, or partly both. Now as we 
know of no fluid in which this could hove taken place, except 
water, geologists have come to the conclusion that the chief 
part of all the strata, however elevated tliey may now be above 
the level of the sea, were gradually deposited at the bottom of 
the ocean, and the remainder of them at the bottom of inland 
seas or lakes. But if this lie so, what mighty revolutions 
must have taken place to cause rocks formed in the depths of 
the ocean to occupy the summits of tlie highest mountains ! 
By what known agency can so extraordinary a change of posi- 
tion have been effected ? That the fact of elevation is indis- 
putable, is proved by the shells imbedded in stratified rocks 
at the greatest elevations ; and geologists, who have endea- 
voured to discover by what cause this change in the relative 
position of the rock and the seu has been brought about, by an 
attentive oliservatiou of the phenomena of earthquakes and 
volcanoes, and the resemblance between the products of the 
latter and certain parts of the earth's structure, which we have 
yet to notice, have arrived at a very probable solution of the 
problem. 

Although the strata were originally deposited in an horizontal 
position, and are often found so in the greater proportion of 
cases, especially as regards the inferior members of the series 
represented in diagram No. 1, they are not uniformly so, but 
are inclined more or less ; and tliey have lieon seen not only 
at every angle of inclination, hut very often in a vertical posi- 
tion. When a vertical section of a mountain is exist'd, as 
is often the case in valleys or the deep lied of a river, sucli 
an appearance as tliat represented in diagram No. 2 is not 



uncommon; and if the stratum a lie rnmposed of rounded 
blocks of stone surrounded by flue sand or clay, and if the 
stratum h contain a layer of .shells lying parallel to the sides 
of the stratum, and if tliey be unbroken ulthough of the most 
delicate texture, it is mauifest that these strata could not have 
been de|Hisited in their present vertical position, but upon a 
level ground. Sometimes they are not only disturbed from 
their liorisontality, but are bent, and contorted in the most 
extraordinary way, us if they had been acted upon by some 
powerful force while they were yet in a soft flexible state, as 
shown in the diagram No. 3, — an ajipearauce very common in 



the slate rocks of the north coast of Devon. 

We have said that if we dig through the superficial cover- 
ing of sand and clay we usually come upon stone disposed in 
layers ; but there are many places where we should find a rock 
without sty inch arrangement, and which would continue of 


the same uniform texture, and without any parallel rente divid- 
ing it into beds, however deeply we might penetrate into it. 
Such s mairotified rock*, although of limited extent in propor- 
tion to the ttraiified rocks, constitute a considerable portion of 
the crust of the earth, and in all parts of it they generally rise 
above the surface in hnge unshapen masses, surrounded by 
tbe stratified rocks ; and sometimes they occupy districts of 
great extent where none of the latter rocks can lie seeu. In 
mineral composition they are essentially different from the 
other class ; never consisting of limestone, or sandstone, or clay, 
and never containing rounded pebbles, shells, or the remains 
of any other kind of organized matter. Their elementary con- 
stituent parts are simple mineral substances, which, although 
sometimes found in the stratified rocks, are always, in the 
rocks we now speak of, in different combinations ; they are 
always in that particular state called crystalline ; and when 
tbe parts are large enough to lie distinguished they are seen to 
interlace each otlier, and by this arrangement they form a very 
hard, tough stone, very difficult to break into regular squared 
forms or to work with the chisel, and they are capable of re- 
ceiving very often a high polish. The substances most familiar 
to us in common life, which lieloug to this class of rocks, are 
granite, whinstone, and basalt. The stones in the carriage- 
ways, and the curh-stones of the side-|)avement, in the streets 
of London, are usually granite; Waterloo Bridge is built of 
it ; and fine specimens of different varieties may lie seen in the 
new buildings in Covent Garden market, in the King's Library 
at the British Museum, and among the larger Egyptian an- 
tiquities at the latter place. Granite is found in great abun- 
dance iu the Grampians and other mountains of Scotland, in 
Devonshire in the mountainous district of Dartmoor, uud in 
several parts of Cornwall. There are various kinds of whin- 
stone, which is a term chiefly used in Scotland and the north 
of Etigluml, although the rock is met with ill Wales and ill 
the centre and western jiarts of England. The varieties, how- 
ever, are usually produced by changes in the proportions and 
sixes of the same ingredients. Jt is usually of a dark -green 
colour, approaching to black, and often speckled with white. 
Some of the paving -stones of the carriage-ways in the streets 
of London are whinstone, brought from the neighiiourhood of 
Edinburgh. It is often met with iu the form of natural 
pillars, not round hut angular, having sometimes three, some- 
times six, and even eight sides, which are usually called 
basaltic column* : the Giant's Causeway in Ireland, and Fin- 
gals Cave in the island of Stafla, on the west coast of Scot- 
land, ure beautiful examples of that peculiar structure. 

We now proceed to show ill what maimer the two classes of 
rocks, the SfrafiJUtl and the lln*t rat */?«/, are associated It is 
quite evident that the mode of formation of the two must have 
lieeri totally different. The strata, by their parallel arrange- 
ment, the jwbhles of pre-existing rocks, ami remains of living 
bodies which they contain, demonstrate Ait they must have 
been formed under water by deposition from the surface down- 
wards. The whole characters of the unstratifled rocks prove 
that they must have come to the surface from the interior of 
the earth, after the deposition of the strata ; that is, tliey have 
lieen ejected among the strata from below in a melted condi- 
tion. This conclusion is derived from a careful examination 
and comparison of the unstratifled rocks with the products of 
those burning mounUuns that have thrown out streams of melted 
stone or lava, both in past ages and in our own time. There is 
a great similarity, often an identity, of composition between 
the unstratifled rocks and lava, and the closest analogy in the 
phenomena exhibited by the masses of both kinds, and in their 
relations to the stratified rucks with which they come in 
contact. 

In every case the unstratified rocks lie under tbe stratified. 
This order is never reversed, except iu cases which are decep- 
tive appearances, and where tliey have been protruded between 
strata. It may indeed be said that this fact of inferiority of 
position is no proof of ejection from helow, far less of posteriority 
of formation, for they might have been the foundation on which 
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the strata we deposited ; bat their eruption from the interior, 
end that it took place after the strata were formed, are proved 
by other evidence, as we shall presently show. 

A section of the crtut of the earth, where the stratified and 
unstratified rocks have been found associated together, has often 
exhibited the appearance represented by the diagram No. 4. 

A and B are mountains of granite or of wbinstone, with strata 
of limestone lying upon it. From A branches connected with 
the principal mass penetrate into the superincumbent strata, 
and in the mountain B the granite overlies the limestone for a 


considerable way near the top, as if it had flowed over at dial 
place, and lower down it has farced its way between two strata. 
Now as tbe penetrating substance must necessarily be of subse- 
quent formation to the body that it penetrates, the granite must 
have been formed after the limestone, although die latter rests 
upon it. But if any doubt remained, it would be removed by 
the additional fa ct , that the granite veins in the mountain A 
contain angular fragments of limestone, identical with the strata 
above, and the fractured ends are seen to fit the places of the 
continuous stratum from which they have been broken off. 
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The ejection of the unstratified rocks from below is proved 
by the penetration of their veins into the superincumbent strata 
in an upward direction, often with the most slender ramifica- 
tions to a great distance, and by the portions broken from tins 
strata and enveloped in the suhstance of the vein. That they 
were ejected in a melted state is shown by the close resem- 
blance in mineral composition of tlic unstratified rocks to the 
products of existing volcanoes, and by remarkable changes 
often observed to have taken place in the strata where they come 
in contact with granite and whinstone. Soft chalk is converted 
into a hard crystalline limestone like statuary tnarhle ; clay 
und sandstone are changed into a substance as hard and com- 
jjfiict as flint, und coal is turned into rttke ; all of them changes 
which are analogous to what takes place when the substances 
are subjected to a strong artificial heat under greut pressure. 
In the case of coal it is \ery remarkable; for when a lied of 
that sulihtauce, and a stratum of clay lying next it, come in 
contact with whinstone, the fur of the coul is often diiven into 
the clay, and the coal loses all property of giving flame, 
although, at a distance from the whinstone, it is of a rich 
caking quality. 

Although we h;»\e not any accurate means of determining 
the relative ages of the unxt ratified rocks, there are very deci- 
sive proofs that different memljers of the same class have been 
ejected at distiuct jieriods, and that the same sultftanres have 
Iwen thrown up at different times far distant from each other. 
Granite, in veins, has never been seen to penetrate beyond the 
lower strata; hut whinstone and the lavas of existing volcanoes 
protrude in masses, and send out veins through all the strata : 
veins of one sort of granite traverse masses of another kind, and 
whinstone and basalt veins are not only found crossing masses 
and other veins of similar rocks, but even of granite. 

' As the highly elevated, broken, and contorted positions of 
the strata are only explicable on the sup]>oaitioii of a powerful 
force acting upon them from below, and as they are seen so 
elevated and contorted in the neighbourhood of the unitrati- 
fled rocks, it is a very probable inference that the mountain 
chains aud other inequalities on the earth's surface have liecn 
occasioned by the horizontally deposited strata having lieun 
heaved up by the eruption of these rocks, although they may 
not always appear, but lie only occasionally protruded to the 
surface through the rents produced by tlie eruptive force. 
The phenomena of earthquakes are connected with the same 
interna] action, and these have often been accompanied by 
permanent elevations of entire portions of a country. This 
theory of the elevation of mountains by a force acting from 
the interior of the earth is supported by numerous events which 
have occ lined repeatedly within tlie period of history down to 
our own time. In the middle of a gulf in the bland of Sau- 
torino, in the Grecian Archipelago, an bland rose from the sea 
144 years before the Christian sera ; in 1427 it was raised in 


height and increased in dimensions; in 1373 another island' 
arose in the same gulf, and in 1707 a third. These islands 
are composed of hard rock, and in that last formed there are 
Iteds of limestone and of other rocks containing shells. In tlie 
year 1822 Chili was visited by a violent earthquake which 
raised the whole line of coast for the distance of above ono 
hundred miles to the height of tluce or four feet above its 
former level. Valparaiso is situated about the middle of the 
tract thus permanently elevated. A portion of Cutch, near 
the mouth of the Indus, underwent a similar revolution in the 
year 1S11I, when a district, nearly sixty miles in length by 
sixteen in hreudth, was raised by an earthquake about ten 
feet above its original level. A volcanic eruption burst out 
in an adjoining part of India, at llhnoi, at the exact period 
when the shocks of this earthquake terminated. These cusea 
must not he confounded with the production of new moun- 
tains, such as that of Jonillo in Mexico in the ycur 17 AO, 
which was raised to the height of IflOO feel above the table 
land of Malpais by eruptions of scoria* and the outpouring of 
Iavo. The appearance of a new inland off the count of Sicily 
in the year 1831 if another phenomenon of the latter cluaui. 
It rose from a part of the sea which was known by soundings 
a few years liefore to have been 000 feet deep, to the height of 
107 feel above the water, and formed a circumference of 
nearly two-thirds of a mile. Jt was composed of loose cin- 
ders, aud the jwvrt that rose above the level of the sea was 
washed away in the winter of the same year, but an extensive 
shoal remains. 

It must not tie iupjmsm] that these internal movements only 
took place after the whole series of strata, represented in dia- 
gram No. 1, had been deposited. There must have been long 
intervals lxdween the termination of the deposition of one 
member of the series and the commencement of that of the 
stratum immediately above it ; and internal movements, ac- 
companied with disturbance of the already dejmmtod strata, 
after they had come to consolidate into stone, npjx*nr to have 
taken place during the whole period in which the strata, from 
the lowest to tlie uppermost in the series, wcie dejiosiled. 
This is proved by ccrtuiu appearances exhibited by the strata 
in all parts of tbe glols? that have yet lieen examined. The 
diagram No. 5 represents a case of very common occurrence : 
it must lie Iximc in mind that it is an acknowledged principle 
in geology that all stratified rocks, in whatever position tliey 
are now found, must have been originally deposited hori- 
zontally. 

Tlie re arc here five different series of strata, a, b, c, d % *. 
Now, it is evident, that tbe series a must have lieen first dis- 
turbed ; that, after its change of position, tlie series b and r 
were deposited, covering the tnd* of the strata of tlie series o. 
But c appears to have been acted upon by two forces at dis- 
tant points, when it was thrown out of its horizontal position, 
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for ilia strata dip in opposite directions, forming a basin-shaped 
cavity, in which the eerie* d was deposited. In like manner, 
after the disturbance of e, the series * was deposited, covering 
the ends of c; but the internal force which raised the bed s * 
from the depths of the sea to the summit of the mountain 
where they are now seen, appears to have acted in such a di- 
rection as to have carried up the whole mass without dispirit- 
ing the original horixontality of the structure. It is ohviou* 
that all the interior strata must have partaken of this last dis- 
turbance. There are, besides, numerous j /roofs that there have 
• been not only frequent elevations of the strata, but also de. 
pressions ; that the same struta which lmd been at one time 
raised above the surface of the sea had again sunk down, pre- 
serving an inclined position ; that they had formed the ground 
upon which uew sediment wu* deposited, and had again tieeu 
raised up, carrying along with them the more recently formed 
strata. 

It is not jiossible to give eveu a brief outline of the doctrines 
of geology without referring to the claisiHcatiou of animals. 
The divisions of the stratified rocks which geologists have 
established arc founded mainly upon their distinctive charac- 
ters as indicated by the remains of organised bodies contained 
in the different strata. 

Animals are distributed into four great divisions,— » Vorle* 
bra ted, Mollusi'aits, Articulated, and Radiated . The first 
division includes all those animals which huve a backbone; 
uud because the smaller bones or joints of which it is composed 
lure called by anatomist* vertebra (from a Latin word signify- 
ing to turn), the individuals that belong to this division are 
called / Wtebrated A tamale. This division is subdivided into 
four classes, — 1. Mammalia , comprehending man, land quad- 
ruped*, uud the whale tri be; that is, all animals which give 
suck to their young, the term being derived from mamma , the 
Latin name for breast. 2. Birds, of all kinds. <1. All those 
animals called Reptile s, a term derived from the Latin verb 
to creep. Frogs, serj/ents, lisards. crocodiles, ulligators, tortoises, 
and turtles, are reptiles, in the sense of the word at used by 
naturalist*. 4. f\shes, of all kinds, except. the whale tri lie. 

The kkcond division includes triiies of animals which have 
no boucs, und Iwcuuse their bodies contain no hurd parts, they 
ure called Molhucau* Animats, from a % Latin word signifying 
soft, llut, with u few exceptions, they have all a hard cover- 
ing, to which they ure eitlier attached, or in which they can 
enclose themselves, mid be preserved from injury. There are 
six classes in this division, founded on certain j/eculiiiritics of 
anatomical structure; but, fur our present purpose, it is suffi- 
cient to suy that the animals belonging to this division may he 
classified according to differences iu the farms of their shells, 
for it is die hard parts of animal* which furnish the record* of 
their former existence. Molluscous Animats are divisible 
into, l. Univalves, that is, animals armed with a shell or valve 
forming the continuous piece, such os snails and whelks. 
*2. Bivalves, or those having two shells united by a hinge, such 
us oysters, cockles, &«. 3. Multivuk**, or those having more 
than two shells, of which the common barnacle is un example. 

IV tiiirii division is assigned to what are called Articu- 
lated Animats, which have n peculiar anatomical structure, 
called articulations, from articmim, die Latin fora tittle joint. 
It is subdivided into four classes,— 1. Annotates, or those having 
a ringed structure, from ammtus, the Latin for rug : leeches 
and earth-worms arc examples. 3. Crustacea, or those which 


have their soft bodies and limbs protected by a hard coating or 
crust, which in common language we also call shell, such as 
lobsters, crabs, and prawns. 3. Spiders, which form a class 
by themselves. 4. Insects , such as flies, beetles, bees, and 
butterflies. 

The fourth division comprehends a great variety of animals 
which are like ari assemblage of rays diverging from a common 
point, and hence ore called Radiated Animats, radius being the 
Latin for ray. It contains five classes, but as three of these 
are animals without hard ports, we may pass them over; of 
the remaining two, the one contains the echini or sea urchins ; 
die other, the very numerous tribe called zoophytes , from two 
Greek words signifying animal and plant, liecause the animal 
i* fixed to the ground and builds its strong habitation ill the 
form of a shrub, or branch, or leafy plant. Corals and sponges 
belong to this class, and among all the different animal remuins 
that are found iu the struta. there is no class which bears any 
proportion to this lust iu point eitlier of frequency of occurrence 
or iu quantity. 

The great divisions of animals, so fur a* the remains of 
species found in the strata are concerned, or as it is termed iu 
a fossil state, are briefly these : — 

I. Vertebrated Animals ; Classes — Mammalia, Minis, Rep- 
tiles, Fishes. 

II. Molluscous Animals; Classes — Univalve, bivalve, Mul- 
tivalvc Shells. 

UI. Articulated Animuls: Classes — Crustacea, Insects. 

IV. Radiated Animals; Classes— Kchini, Zoophytes. 

Each class is farther divisible into several families; each 
family into several yenera ; each genus into several sjjecies, 
according as greater or minor {mints of resemblance and dif- 
ference bring individuals near to each other. There are certain 
other great distinctions. Some animals eat animal food, the 
CurutiHirmts ; others vegetable food, the Graminivorous ; koine 
ran live both in the air and in water, the Amphibious. Among 
fishes, mollusca, and Crustacea, some live in the sea, some in 
fresh water, some in both ; and of those which inhabit fresh 
water some are peculiar to rivers, others to lakes. There are 
also laud-shells, such us the common garden-snail. Certain 
sjiecies are peculiar to particular regions of the earth, tieing 
adapted to the different temperature and other peculiarities of 
different countries. 

The number of distinguishable genera anti species of fossil 
plants bears a small proportion to that of fossil animal remains, 
and the notice we shall be called upon to take of them in the 
present brief outline of geology is not such a* to require us to 
enter into any previous explanation of the great division* of 
the vegetable kingdom. \Vc now proceed to {mint out the 
great division* into which the various stratified rock* liave been 
separated, referring to diagram No. I. 

The lowest members of the stratified rocks are distinguished 
by the predominance of hard slaty rocks, with a crystalline or 
com|iact texture, but chiefly by this circumstance, that they do 
not contain any fragments of pre-existing rocks, or the remains 
of organised bodies. On this account they have been called 
the primary strata. That we cannot now discover animal 
remains in these strata is, however, no proof that they had not 
previously existed ; for we meet with rocks containing organic 
remains which are so altered by the action of beat in those parts 
where they have come into contact with a mass of granite or 
whiustone, that all traces of the organic remains are obliterated. 
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The primary strata may liuve contained the remains of animal*, 
but being nearest to tta action of volcanic beat the shells and 
corals may have ‘been melnd os it were into the substance of 
the crystalline rock. The absence of the fragments of pre-ex- 
istiug rocks is a less questionable ground of distinction. From 
whence the materials composing these primary strata were de- 
rived, is a question that' it is not very likely any geological 
researches will enable us to solve : that they were in a state of 
minute division, were suspended in and gradually deposited 
from a fluid iu a horizontal arrangement, and that they were 
subsequently elevated, broken, and contorted by some powerful 
force, prior to tlie dtqinsitton of die strata that lie over them, is 
beyond all doubt. There may also be beds of rock of great 
thickness, in which neither fragment nor organic remain lias 
l>eeii found throughout a great extent of country, which never- 
theless may not be primary ; for if in any part of the some mass 
a siugle pebble or a single shell should be discovered, one such 
occurrence would be as conclusive as a thousand, that a prior 
state of things had existed. It follows, therefore, that until the 
whole of an extensive district of such rocks is carefully ex- 
amined, wc c.iu never be sure tlmt they tuay not be discovered 
to ta of secondary origin ; there is nothing in the Mineral 
structure of any one strati Med rock that entitles us absolutely to 
say that other rocks and living bodies could not have existed 
prior to its formation. Hut as there ore large tracts of country 
occupied by strata, iu which neither fragments of pre-existing 
rocks nor organic remains have yet beeu discovered, geologists 
are justified in designating them the primary strata ; to call 
them pmmti tv, ns they used to be, and indeed still lire called 
bv some geologists, is to employ a term which expresses much 
more than we are entitled to assert. 

The mist rut died rock most usually associated with the pri- 
mary strata is granite, of diflereut varieties, which usually lies 
tinder them iu greut masses, and bursting through, forms lofty 
pinnacles, us in the Alps, and sometimes sends forth veins, 
which penetrate the superincumbent strata in all directions. 

Immediately above the piiinnry strata there commences ano- 
ther scries, very like many of the rocks below them iu respect 
of mineral comjiositiou, but containing the remains of shells, 
and some pebbles, and iuter<»t ratified with thick beds of lime- 
stone, including shells ami corals. These rocks also arc pene- 
trated by granite, and, in common with the primury strata, 
form the greut dejmsit of the metallic ores. For want of a better 
term, they are usually called the transition strata, a name given 
by the older geologists, because they were supposed to form a step 
or transition from the primitive state of the globe to that con- 
dition when it began to be inhabited by living bodies; iu strict- 
ness they form the lowest members of the next great division 
of the strata, which is distinguished by die name of the 
Hero ndary Hoc/ut. 

The secondary rocks comprehend many different lieds of 
stone, extending from the primary strata to the chalk, which is 
the most recent mem tar of the division. There are certain 
principal groups, which are divisible into subordinate l>e<ls, all 
distinguishable by marked peculiar characters, They occur iu 
the following descending order: — 

The Clialk Gioup. 

The Oolite Group. 

The Red Marl Group. 

The Coal Group. 

The Mountain Limestoue Group. 

The Old Red Sandstone Group. 

The Grauwacke Gruup. 

We stall briefly describe the leading characters of each 
group in an ascending order, beginning with the Grauwacke, a 
German local name tor the principal rock among the lowest 
mem tiers of the secondary series. This group occur* exten- 
sively in the hilly country of Uie south of Scotland, iu West- 
moreland, Wales, and Devonshire. The Old lied Sandstone 
Group is characterized by containing a great number of tads 
composed of water-worn fragments, and sandstone layers of a 
fine grain, and by being usually of a deep red colour. It con- 


tains very few organic remains, but terrestrial plants and marine 
shells are sometimes found in it. It is die principal roek in 
Herefordshire, but is not of very great extent in other parts of 
Kiiglaud ; it is ostintated to ta in England about 1800 feet 
thick. Above the old red sandstone comes the Mountain Mme* 
•lone Group. The limestone is usually very compact or crys- 
talline, yielding in many places excellent marbles for chimney- 
pieces, &c. It contains a great variety of organic remains, 
consisting of corals ami many species of xoophytes and other 
radiated animals, some species of crustacea, a few remains of 
flsh, and a great variety of marine shells. It forms consider- 
able mountain chains in the north of England, in Derbyshire, 
and Somersetshire, and abounds in many places in valuable 
ores of lead; it is estimated to have a thickness of 900 feet. 
Above this limestone comes the Coal Group, which must have 
beeu produced under very diflereut circumstauces from tint 
limestone which it covers, for it rarely contains any marine 
remains, but a vast profusion of plants. The united thick- 
ness of tlie Coal Group is, protably, not less than 1700 feet. 
The Red Marl Group consists of a uiimtar of beds of a red 
marly sandstone, often variegated by stripes and jmtehes of 
grey, blue, and white, which occupy a great extent of country 
in England ; there is an almost uninterrupted line of it from 
Hartle}>ool, in die county of Durham, to Exeter, and it covers 
the greater part of Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire, Worcestei shire, and Cheshire. In the two 
lost counties it contains valuable mines of common salt, aud 
copious brine-springs, and in other places groat quantities of 
alabaster or plaster- stone. This group contains considerable 
tads of limestone, which arc of a peculiar quality, owing to the 
large proportion of magnesia. Tlie sandstones of the group 
contain very few organic, remains, but the limestones abound in 
those of marine animals, 1 'among which are the tames of gigantic 
amphibious reptiles like crocodiles. Tho group is estimated 
at 2100 feet of thickness. The Oolite Group is so called from 
the prevalence iu jt of a kind of limestone cimijMised of smalt 
round grains, like the eggs in the toe of a fUli, whence oolite, 
from two Greek words signifying egg and stone. It contains 
about twelve alternations of subordinate beds, or rather systems 
of beds, consisting of limestones of difleretif qualities and of 
clays, their united thickness taing about 2900 feet, of which 
1100 are formed by two beds of clay of 800 and 900 feet each. 
The whole group contains u vast abundance of animal remains, 
which arc almost exclusively marine, consisting of numerous 
genera aud species of the molluscous animals, crustucca, in- 
sects, echini, zoophytes, and skeletons of several species of 
gigantic reptiles analogous to the crocodile. The celebrated 
stones of Ruth, Kcttoii, and Porlluud, and most of the best 
Imilding-gtoiie* of the middle and south of England, lire found 
in this group, which covers a great part of tho country that 
lies between u line drawn from the mouth of the river Tees to 
Watched, on the south mast of the Bristol ( duuinel, and au- 
thor line drawn from Lynn in Norfolk to Poole in’ Dorset- 
shire. The last or uppermost of the secondary rocks is the 
Chalk Group , which is separated from the Oolite Group by 
several tads of sands, clays, and sandstone*, and including 
these, lias taeu estimated to ta 1900 feet thick. It covers a 
great extent of country, forming low hills and downs from 
Flamtarnugli Head in Yorkshire to Weymouth, in a curvili- 
near sweep, the convexity directed to the S.K., and in many 
places K.S.K., and 8. of that line. The whole group abounds 
in organic remains of the some classes us those found in tlie 
Oolite Group. 

It thus appears that the secondary rocks consist of an exten- 
sive series of strata of limestones, sandstones, and clays, all of 
which contain either rounded fragments of pre-existing rocks 
or orgauic remains, or both; and each group, and all the 
subordinate ment tars of the groups, are distinguishable by 
characters of great constancy and certainty, derived from the 
peculiar nature of tlie included fossils. They must all have 
been deposited in a horizontal position, but parts of them 
have undergone disturbance, being often thrown iuto a vertical 
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position, and broken, twisted, and disturbed in the most ex- 
f traordinary manner. Many of the disturbances of the lower 
groups took place prior to the deposition of the upper ; for the 
latter are found lying in uncouformable stratification on the 
ends of the former, as represented in diagram No. 5. They are 
traversed by veins or dykes, as they are often termed, of whin- 
stone and other umtratified rocks, and there is usually great 
disturbance of the strata where these dykes occur. The dykes 
are often of great magnitude, and the rock is frequently thrust 
in huge wedge-shaped masses, of mile* in superficial dimen- 
sions and some hundred feet thick, between the regular strata. 

After the deposit of the secondary rocks a remarkable change 
took- place, for nil the strata that lie above the chalk have a 
totally different character from that rock and all below it. 
They have been classed in one great division, and have l>een 
designated the Tkmtiahy Rocks. Thus the whole series of 
strata, of which the crust of the glol>e is composed, is divided 
into the Prirnury, the Secomltiry, and the Tertiary . It is evi- 
dent that at the time when the secondary rocks were deposited, 
a great ]iart of the present continent of Europe must have lieen 
considerably lower than the present, level of the sea ; that when 
the oldest or lowest member* of the scries were forming, the 
summits of the mountain ridges of primary rock* rose as islands 
of different magnitudes from the bosom of the deep ; that at 
several successive periods these islands were more elevated, and 
attained consequently a greater su fieri* c nil extent, the newer 
formed strata occupying the lower levels. In the progress of 
this series of changes of the surfuce of the globe, when there 
were evidently occasional depression* ‘of the laud as well os 
elevations, there appear to have been formed basin shaped cavi- 
ties or troughs, not entirely cut oil' from communication with 
the sea, and vast actuaries, in which the tertiary strata were 
deposited. While the secondary strata stretch continuously for 
hundred* of leagues, the tertiary are found only in detached 
insulated spots of comparatively limited extent. In this state 
of the earth's surface there must have been vast inland fresh- 
water lake*, for we find regularly stratified deposit* of great 
thickness full of organic remains, which exclusively belong to 
animals that lived in fresh water, and to terrestrial animals and 
plants. Like the secondary, the teitiary rock* consist of a 
great variety of strata of limestones, sandstones, clays, and 
Bands, which have distinct characters, and have lieeu united in 
several groups. In them we first discover the remains of land 
quadni|M*ds ami birds, and bones of mammalia are inofct abun- 
dant in the beds nearest to the surface. Among all the various 
rernuius of animals und plants that ure found iu the secondary 
rocks from the chalk downwards, not one has been found which 
is identical with any living species. Although they have cha- 
racters agreeing with those by which existing animals have 
been grouped together in the greater divisions of genera, fami- 
lies, und classes, the living individuals of the same divisions 
have forms of structure distinct from any found in a fossil 
stftto in the secondary rocks. Rut with the tertiary strata a 
new order of things commences, for in the lowest of these a 
small proportion, alumt three and a half per cent., of the fossil 
shells cannot lie distinguished from species that now exist; as 
we approach the higher beds, the proportion always increases, 
und in the most recent stratum it amount* to nine-tenth* of 
the whole, it is not more than twenty-one years since the 
great division of the tertiary rocks was established ; prior to 
that time the peculiar characters which scjuimtc them from the 
secondary strata had l wen entirely overlooked. The discovery 
was mude by Cmier und his associate M. Rrongniart, who 
found that the city of Paris was built iu u hollow basin of chalk 
that hail been subsequently partially filled by vast deposit* of 
days, limestones, sands, and sandstones, and tliat there were 
alternations of bed* containing remains of fresh- water and ter- 
restrial animals and plants, with others containing only the re- 
mains of mariue animals. The publication of the work of the 
French naturalists led to a similar discovery in our own island, 
and in the valley of the Thames, so that tint capitals of Frauce 
and England are both built upon these strata. A series of tertiary 


strata was discovered by Mr. Webster in the Isle of Wight, 
having strong points of resemblance with that of the environs 
of Paris ; and these, with some partial deposits on the coasts of 
Suffolk and Lancashire, constitute the whole of the tertiary 
rocks found in Great Britain. It was for some time supposed 
that these newer strata, which are not confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris and Loudon, extended like the secondary 
rocks over great tracts of country ; and that there was such a 
degree of uniformity in their characters, that deposits widely 
distant from each other could be recoguised as belonging to 
the same period in the chronological order of succession of the 
strata. Later observations, however, have shown that although 
possessing a general character of resemblance they have been 
so much modified iu their formation by local circumstances, 
that no two tertiary deposits, even of the same sra, are alike. 
The discoveries of the lost few years have led geologists to 
establish distinct subordinate groups, as in the case of the 
secondary rocks ; and the upper stratum of the Paris basiu, 
which was at one time considered the most recent of stratified 
rocks, has been found to lie inferior in the order of succession 
to many others, some thousand feet thick. Organic remains 
are the great characters of distinction, and Mr. Lyell, iu his 
4 Principles of Geology/ has proposed a division of the series 
founded upon the proportion of shells contained in the stratum 
which are identical with living species, that stratum being the 
most modem where the proportion is greutest. 

Having now completed a sketch of the different groups of 
strata, we shall exhibit a real section of a part of England, 
which will convey more intelligibly than any verbal descrip- 
tion, a correct notion of the manner in which the strata now 
present themselves, when we penetrate the crust of the earth, 
or view them in those precipices on the sea-Hhore, or in moun- 
tainous districts, where natural sections are exposed. 

In the annexed diagram the four parts belong to one conti- 
nuous line, which lias been broken to adapt it to the form of our 
page, but the index letters show where they unite: — A joins to 
H, (’ to I), and K to F. It is taken from the excellent work of 
Cony bean* nml Phillips on the Geology of England and 
Wales. This section is constructed by putting together an 
extensive series of exact observations and measurements at de« 
i taclicd points along the line, made, however, with such care, 
that if the land were actually cut down, it is very unlikely 
that uuy of the great features would he found to he erroneous. 
Supposcthen thatu line be drawn from the I*and’s End to Bend ley 
Hill, on the east coast, near Harwich, not alisolutely straight, 
but passing over ull the great features of the country that lie 
between the two jwiuts, at a short distance on each side of an 
imaginary central line; and that a vertical section were made, 
to a depth in some place, as far below the level of the sea as 
we have penetrated iu our deejiest mines — the precipice thus 
rxjxxu'd would present such an arrangement of the strata as is 
exhibited in the diagram. It is necessary, however, to slate 
that neither the horizontal distances nor the vertical eleva- 
tions can he given in such a diagram in their true propor- 
tions. To do so, the paper must have been many yards long, 
and several feet in height. The order of position, and the 
succession of the strata as they lie over each other, ore, how- 
ever, truly given. The horizontal line represents the level of 
the sea. 

Fig. A is that portion of the section which extends from 
the Iamd's End to the western slo]ie of Dartmoor Forest, north 
of Tavistock, —crossing Mount’s Bay to Marazion, Redruth, 
Truro, and north of Grempound and Lostwithiel. The priu- 
cipal rock is primary slate, a, which is in highly inclined strata, 
and is traversed by numerous metallic veins and great dykes 
of granite and other uust ratified rocks : t and c, tin* granite, 
also form great mountain masses that rise in some instances to 
the height of 1368 feet above the sea, and in many places the 
great masses of granite seud up shoots in numerous and fre- 
quently slender rainificatious into the superiucumbent slate. 

Fig. B C contains that part of the section which lies between 
a point some miles north of Tatistock, and the summit of the 




Mendip Hill* in Somersetshire. pausing near Tiverton, Milver- 
ton, Nftlior Stowey. ami Cheddar. On the left or western 
part we find a continuation of the slaty rocks, a, traversed by 
veins of whiiistoue, c. ami then we come ii]K>n a moss of granite, 
forming the mountain group of Durtmoor Forest. This is 
flanked on the east by the same slate that occurs on tbo west, 
and it contuius veins of wbinstone, r, and subordinate l>eds of 
limestone, d. The slate continues without interruption for 
many miles, as far east ns the Quantock Hills, near Nether 
Stowey, where it is seen for the last time on this line of section, 
being succeeded by the secondary rocks. A great part of the 
slate Wlongs to that lowest group of the secondary rocks called 
transition, in which the rock Urauwackt prevails, from which 
the group has been named. Oil each side of the Quantock 
Hills are deposits of rounded pebbles of grauwacke and lime- 
stone cemented together, t r. To the shite, a. succeeds the 
old red sandstone group, j\ followed by the mountain lime- 
stone group, (/. The strata of these rocks, soon after their de- 
position, must have Wen violently acted upon, for they are 
thrown up in such a manner as to form a trough or basin, and 
in this trough there are found the red marl group, i, and the 
lowest member of the oolite group, the lias limestone,' /. 
Here we miss a member of the series which should have come 


masses on the summits of high hills. This lost occurrence of 
a mass of a Iftrizontal stratum cupping a lofty hill is very fre- 
quent ; and the phenomena may have been caused cither by 
the action of water which has washed away the rock, or by a 
portion of rock Wing carried up to a great elevation, which 
had been part of a continuous stratum at a lower level. This 
deposit of the coal group is succeeded as we proceed eastward 
by the red marl group, resting in uuconformnhle it rn till rat ion 
on the ends of tire old red sandstone, two intermediate group* 
Wing thus wanting; and this is followed for many miles by 
successive members of the oolite group, /, inclined ut a low 
angle. 

Fig. F. The oolite group continues from Shotover Hill to 
the neighbourhood of Aylesbury, where it is succeeded by the 
samls. elays, and marls, which funn the inferior rnemWrs of 
the clmlk group, #/», The chalk, containing flints, emerges 
near Tring, forming the lofty hill of Iviughoe, which is IW)4 
feet above the level of the sea, and it continue* uninterruptedly 
to Dumnow in F.ssex. Here the secondary rock* terminate, 
and the chalk is covered by very thick Wds of clay, //. which 
form the lowest inemWrs of the tertiary strata, and continuing 
on to the sea, apjwar in the clifls of the coast* of Essex mid 
Suffolk. 


Wtween the mountain limestone and the red marl, viz. the 
coal group. This is a blank of very frequent occurrence, hut 
we shall find it in its right place on the other side of the Mcn- 
dip Hills, which are cut through on the right of the figure, and 
are composed of old red sandstone in the centre, covored on 
their sides by mountain limestone. 

Fig. D E represents that part of the section which lies be- 
tween the Mendip Hills and Shotover Hill near Oxford. On 
the west we see the old red sandstone group in the centre of 
the Mendip ridge, which is succeeded by a section of the great 
coal-field of Somersetshire. Here, as on the west side of the 
Mendip Hills, the old red sandstoue and mountain limestone 
groups have been thrown up in opposite directions, and have 
formed a trough. As the coal measures, A, partake of ihe 
curvature, the disturbance must have taken place subsequently 
to their deposition, but it must have been prior to tiiat of the 
next group, for the red marl beds, i, are deposited in uncon- 
formal)! e stratification upon the turned-up ends of the strata of 
the coal group. The red marl group is covered by portions 
of tbe lowest bed of the oolite group, A, which indicates some 
powerful action at the surface, that has caused the removal of 
the connecting portions of the oolite beds, leaving insulated 


In the greater part of ihe country through which the above 
section lias Wen carried, uouustralified rocks rise to the surface 
•after we leave the district of Dartmoor Forest. That they exist 
Wlow the strata, ami that tlirir protrusion toward* the surface 
has been the cause of the disfuibnnce of the sedimentary de- 
posits exhibited by this section, is at least extremely probable, 
for we find them coming to the surface from under several of 
these strata in other part* of Cheat Hritaiu. 

The Diagram No. 1 contains examples of stratified rocks 
from our own territory, und shows that this island is almost an 
epitome of the mineral structure of tiie crust of the globe. 
There are some rocks of great extent found on tbe continent, 
which have not yet beer* observed in fireat. Britain, hut they 
ore only suWrilinate inemWrs of one of the groups we ltave 
mentioned. With the exception of these, of some of the superior 
inemWrs of the tertiary series, and of the produeix of active 
volcanoes, Great Britain and Ireland afford on ample field for 
studying almost everything that is must important in geology. 

Organa' Remain t. 

The word Fowl, which means anything dug out of the earth, 
used to W applied to all minerals ; but modern geologists hare 
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conveniently restricted its application to organised bodies con- 
tained in the loose or solid beds composing the crust of the 
globe* and which are, for the most part, converted into stone. 
Fossils are now always understood to be petrified remains of 
animals or plants, and we say /c*s</ shelly fossil bones, fossil 
trees, &c. We are euabled to make out, by the aid of those 
bodies, tliat a bed of limestone on the coast of Dorsetshire, 
another on the coast of Yorkshire^ third in the western islands 
of Scotland, and a fourth in the interior of Germany, although 
differing perhaps in appearance, as far as the mere limestone is 
concerned, belong to tlie same uge or period of formation in the 
chronological order of the strata. (See Diagram No. 1.) 

Fossils reveal to us the wonderful fact, that God lias created 
different species' of anirnuls and plants at successive and widely 
distant intervals of time, and that many of those tliat existed 
in the earlier ages of our globe became extinct Indore the 
creation of others; that, prior to man being called into exist- 
ence, innumerable s|)ecies of living beings had covered the 
surface of the earth for a series of ages to which we are unable 
to fix any limits. We further learn, that u very large propor- 
tion of those creatures, of the later periods, had become extinct, 
and had been replaced by (lie animals which now exist, before 
the creation of our first parents. When that great event took 
place, the crust of the earth had already undergone numerous 
changes. We are also taught by the study of fossils that, prior 
to the creation of man, there existed a totally different con- 
dition of our planet, in so far as regards the distribution of 
land and water, from that which now exists; that where there 
nro now vast continents there must liuvo been ^*ep seas, and 
that extensive tracts of land must have occupies those parts of 
the glolie which ore now covered by the ocean. In many 
parts of the interior of our continents there must have been vast 
lakes of fresh water, which were drained by subsequent changes 
in the form of the land which lniumlcd them, und were re- 
placed by wide valleys, long antecedent to the existence of 
man. Thus, in the very heart of France, in a district along 
the hanks of the river Allier, of which the town of Vichy may 
be taken os the centre, vast strata, full of fresh -water shells, 
prove that there must huve existed, for many uges, a lake 
Hourly a hundred miles lung and twenty miles in average 
breadth. It is also concluded from the nature of organic re- 
mains, that changes of climate have taken place ; and that a 
heat cquul to that now existing 'in the equatorial regions 
must have formerly prevailed in latitudes fur north of our 
island. 

The organised bodies which are found in a fossil state belong 
to animals aud plants tliat exist on the land, or in lakes mid 
rivers, and to those also which are inhabitants of the sea. The 
lust are by far the most numerous. Of marine productions, 
shells and corals constitute the chief jiart, for, beingulmost wholly 
composed of mineral substance, they are not liable to decay. 
In all cases of petrified remains of animals it is the hard parts 
only that we find ; the whole of the flesh und softer ports have 
disupiwared, so that, with the exception of some instances of 
fishes and amphibious animals, no trace of the external form 
of the living animal can be discovered; mid where bones are 
found, it is very rarely tluit an entire skeleton is met with. 
There are fossil remains of 

Shells. 

( "oral* and sponges, 

Among Radiated animals, such us Star Fish, 
bodies Reptiles, resembling Crocodiles, 
belonging to Fishes. 

the Sea. Cetacea, or the Whale trilie. 

Crustacea, such as lobsters aud Crabs. 

Plants. 

Fresh- water shells, found in lakes and rivers. 

Land shells, such os the Garden Snail. 
Among Quadrupeds, 
bodies Reptiles, 
belonging to Birds, 
tlie Land. Insects. 

Stems of trees and wood. 

‘Smaller plants and leaves. 


These several bodies are not found indiscriminately through- 
out the whole series of the secondary aud tertiary strata (Dia- 
gram No. 1) ; some are peculiar to the lowest beds, some to 
the intermediate, and some to the superior. But ally of what- 
ever description they may be, tekiek occur in Ike ss&mdary 
strata, belong to species now wholly extinct. By far the 
greatest proportion of those found in the tertiary strata belong 
likewise to extinct species. It is only in the uppermost beds 
that there is any very considerable number of individuals which 
are identical with animals now in existence, and there they 
preponderate over the othen. 

The bones of man are not more liable to decay than those of 
other animals ; but in no port of the earth to which the re- 
searches of geologists have extended, has there been fouud a single 
fragment of bone, belonging to the human species, incased in 
stone, or iu any of those accumulations of gravel and loose 
materials which form the upper part of the series of the strata. 
Human bones have been occasionally met with in stones 
formed by petrifying processes now going on, and in caves, as- 
sociated with the bones of other animals ; but these deposits 
jxisscsg characters which prove them to have been of recent 
origin, as compared with even the most modem of the tertiary 
strata. 

The geologist may lie considered as the historian of the 
earth previous to tliat period when the history of man begins. 
Although it belongs to the geologist to study the events that 
huve occurred within his province during the more modern 
ages of tlie world, as well us those which are in progress in our 
own day, his especial object is to unfold the history of those 
revolutions by which the crust of the glolie acquired its pre- 
sent form and structure. The earth, with its stores of organic 
remains, which now rises above the surface of the sea, may he 
compared to a vast collection of authentic records, which will 
reveal to man, as soon us he is callable of rightly interpreting 
them, an unbroken series of events, commencing fioni a period 
indefinitely remote, uml which in all probability succeeded 
each other after intervals of vast duration. The mummies ol* 
Egypt do uot more certuinly reconi the existence of a civilised 
people in reinute ages on the bunks of the Nile, than do the 
shells entombed in solid stone at the summit of the Alfis aud 
Pyrenees attest that there wus a time when the rocks of those 
mountains occupied the bottom of a sea, whose waters were 
peopled by numerous species of animals, of which there does 
not nuw exist one single descendant. 

In the lowest beds of the series of the secondary strata tlie 
organic reiiiuius consist chiefly of corals and shells. As we 
ascend in the series, the projKtrliou of animals of more compli- 
cated forms increases, and tlie bones of laud quudrupeds are 
almost entirely coufiued to the more recent members of the 
tertiary strata. 

Tlie animalcules called Infusoria are living creatures fouud 
iu stagnant waters, so minute as to be invisible to the naked 
eye — a collection of many thousand individuals occupying no 
greater space than the tenth |iart of uu inch. For a long time 
after they were discovered by means of the microscope, they 
were thought to lie little inure than specks of auimal matter 
endowed with locomotive powers, hut tlie ingenious researches 
of Ehreuberg, who employed a very powerful instrument, have 
shown that these animalcules are provided with limbs und 
organs, and wills a system of vessels and nerves; eveu figures 
of their teeth accompany his curious memoir. Thus, the lowest 
member iu the supjiosed graduated scale of animal structure, 
iu place of being a simple body, is probably a very complicated 
piece of mechanism. But corals and shells, though of most 
frequent occurrence, ore not the only animal remains found iu 
the lower strata, for recent observations have discovered in these 
rocks the vertebra; or joints of the backbone of fishes, as well os 
other ports belonging to them, and even impressions of entire 
fish have been met with, * 

Throughout all the strata, from the lowest member of the 
secondary series up to the last layer lying immediately beneath 
Unit which, in geological language, is teraied a formation of 
Ute recent period, we fiud in uorthern l atitudes numerous re 
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main* of animals and plants belonging to genera which are now 
only known to exist in tropical climates. In the most northern 
part of Asiatic Siberia, at the mouth of the river Lena, which 
flows into the Arctic Ocean, in the 70th degree of latitude, 
there are vast accumulations of the bones of an extinct species 
of elephant, and in such a state of preservation that a great part 
of the ivory used in St. Petersburg is brought from thence. 
Indeed the quautity is so great that a Russian naturalist has 
stated it as bis belief that the number of elephants now living 
on the globe must be greatly inferior to those which occur in 
a fossil state in those parts of Siberia. The entire carcass of 
one of those animals was found enclosed in a mass of ice, and 
yet, from the preservative quality of the ice, the flesh was in 
such a state that wheu it was disentombed by the accidental 
breaking up of the mass, it was devoured by the wolves and 
other wild animals. As to plunts, specimens of rock have 
been brought from Melville Island, the remote northern land 
discovered in our late polar expeditions, some of which contain, 
embedded in the stone, portious of plants belonging to an order 
now known only to exist in the warmest parts of the equatorial 
regions. 

To endeavour to account for this apjiareut change in the tem- 
jierature of the northern latitudes, is one ttf the most difficult 
problems iii the physical history of the globe. An ingenious 
theory has been lately proposed by Mr. LyelL, in the first vo- 
lume of his 4 Principles of Geology/ which assumes no con- 
dition of the globe inconsistent with the established laws of 
nature of which we have had experience. His theory is, that 
all the indications of the former prevalence of warmer climates 
may be accounted for by a different distribution of land and 
water ; and we know from geological apjieamnces, that a very 
different proportion of superficial land and water must formerly 
have existed in the northern hemisphere from that which we 
now find. It is not very easy to state the grounds of this theory 
iu an abridged form ; but the following explanation will per- 
haps convey an intelligible idea of it. 'Wherever there is a 
great expuuse of waler, like the sea, there is always a more 
uniform temperature iu the adjoining countries throughout the 
year. On the contrary, extensive tracts of land are liable to 
considerable vicissitudes; and hence the difference of an insu- 
lar and continental climate iu the same parallel of latitude. 
Moscow and Edinburgh are very nearly iu the same latitude, 
but while at the latter place there is neither extreme cold nor 
excessive heat, at Moscow the cold in winter is sometimes so 
iuteiisc as to freeze quicksilver, and there are often days in 
summer as hot os at Naples. In like manner, the higher you 
ascend, the air becomes colder ; and thus iu lofty mountains, 
such as Afttna, the sugar-cane grows at the foot, and the lichen, 
or moss of lceluud, at the summit. In the lofty mountains of 
South America there are regions of eternal snow under the 
equator. If we suppose, therefore, extensive continents, lofty 
mountains, and numerous islands to have existed iu southern 
latitudes where there is now a wide expanse of sea, and an 
ocean to have occupied the place of northern Europe and Asia, 
it must be admitted that at least very different climates would 
exist iu the northern hemisphere from what now prevail. 

All the strata most abundant in ammal remains are either 
limestones or contain a large proportion of lime. Many thick 
beds of clay also abound in them ; but in that case limestone 
iu some form is generally associated with the clay. It is a 
probable inference, that animals have mainly contributed to 
the formation of many limestone strata, in the same way as we 
see them now at work forming east limestone rocks in the coral 
reefs of the Pacific Ocean. A reef of this sort extends for 
three hundred and fifty miles along the east coast of New Hol- 
land, and between that country and New Guinea the coral 
formations have been found to extend, with very short intervals, 
through a distance of seveu hundred miles. Of all the forms 
of oiganiaed bodies which are found in a fossil state, from the 
lowest stratum in which they occur to those of most modem 
date, shells and corals constitute by far the greatest proportion. 
All the strata must bate been deposited in seas or lakes, and it 


is therefore natural that animals living in water should lie most 
abundant : besides, as shells and corals are uot liable to decay, 
they remain, while the soft boneless animals which inlmbit 
them perish entirely ; and fish-bones, being morn perishable 
than shelly in comparatively rare. 

Shells are found in all formations ; but to a person who has 
made conchology a special study, there are many striking dif- 
ferences between those found in a fossil state and such as now 
exist in our seas, lakes, and rivers ; and yet these differences 
present nothing striking to a general observer. There it, how- 
ever, one which is very different from anything now living, and 
of common occurrence in a fossil state ; it is called the Am- 
monite, formerly the Com* Ammomt % that is. the horn of 
Ammou, from its resemblance to those horns wliich are affixed 
to the head of Jupiter Ammon hi ancient works of art. 



(Fig. A.) 


Fig. A is a representation of the exterior of one of the numer- 
ous species of which this genus is composed. These shells are 
found of all sizes, from a few lines to nearly four feet in dia- 
meter, and alwve three hundred different species are said to 
have been observed. When the shell is slit, it exhibits the ap- 
pearance represented by the fig. 11, for it is usually filled with 
stony matter, and often with transparent sparry crystals. It 
consists of a series of small chambers or cells, arranged in a 
form like a coiled snake, the different cells having apparently 
a communication with each other by a small tube or canal 
wliich runs near the outward margin of the roil. It is sup- 
posed that the animal first inhabited tbe innermost cell, that 
as it grew it formed larger cells for itself, keeping up the com- 
munication with the former one. It is conceived, too, tluitthe 
animal had the power of filling or emptying these cells, so as 
to regulate its motion iu the water, filling them when it wanted 
to occupy the depths of the sea, and cmjrtying them when it 
•wished to make itself lighter iu order to rise to tlie surface. 
The living shell to wliich it lias tbe nearest resemblance is the 
nautilus. This remarkable fossil is found in all the stratified 
rocks from the Mountain Limestone to flic upjierinosl of the 
secondary strata. It thus continued to lie reproduced through 
many succeeding ages, long after other genera, it* first contem- 
poraries, liad become extinct ; but it also ceased to exist, at 
the period when the tertiary strata began to be formed, llie 
shell is so extremely thin, and so brittle, that it is rare to find 
perfect specimens, unless when preserved by being incased in 
hard stone. 

There are. some gmera of shells in the lowest strata contain- 
ing animal remains, which are also found it) the present seas; 
but there is not a single s/wciVs of any of the genera of shells 
found in the whole range of the unmdary strata that i« identi- 
cal with a living species : all are extinct. In the oldest of the 
tertiary beds some shells are found identical with living sjiecies; 
and the projwrtion of these increases the more recent the dr* 
jKwit, until at last they greatly predominate over the extinct 
species in the more recent deposits. It is thus evident that there 
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(Fig. 11.) 


has been an extinction of some genera and species, and a crea- 
tion of others, in a constant state of progression. In the case of 
fossil shells, as well os other organic remains, a great proportion 
bear a strong analogy to such os urc now only known to in- 
habit tropical seas. 

Figures C and I) are specimens of two species of a crusta- 
ceoua marine animal, which is wholly extinct. It has not been 
found in any rock above the Mountain Limestone, and that 
rock is so low in the series of the strata that the earth must have 



undergone many successive revolutions, each separated by an 
interval of vast duration, since the time when these animals 
were inhabitants of the sea. There are several sjiecies of the 
animal, which lias been called Trilobite, from the body being 
composed of three longitudinal divisions or lobe*. It was first 
brought under the notice of naturalists by the name of the 
Dudley Fossil, being found very frequently in the limestone 
near that town ; but it is also found in other parts of England, 
in Germany, and Sweden, and specimens have been brought 
from Nortli America. It is met with in some spots in immense 
quantities. In some parts of W ales the slate is so full of fragments 
of the animal that millious must have swarmed on the spot. 



Another fossil animal which is very peculiar in its form is 
that represented in fig. F., called the Lily Kucriuite. It re- 
sembles tliut flower upon its stalk, ami still more so when the 
several [tarts of which the llower-like extremity is composed 
are separated and spread out j specimens of it in this stale are 
not uiifrequeutly met with. The auinml lived in the hose of 
the flower, and the separable pails stretched out like arms to 
seixe its prey. It was lived to the ground by the other ex- 
tremity of the stalk. That stalk is not a single piece, but 
consists of a number of distinct joints like those of the back- 
hone, or like a neckluce of lieuds, on which account the fossil 
has been sometimes called Kncrimtet Moiniiformtx, or Necklace- 
form Kncriiiite. The stalk is perforated through its whole 
length, and the joints when separated luive figured surfaces, 
such ns are represented above in the circular bodies «, h % c, </, e, 
the figure lieing different at different part* of the stalk. This 
/amity of radiated animals, which consists of many extinct 
genera and species, has not wholly disapiieered ; living repre- 
sentatives of it are still found in the seas of the West Indies, 
and there is a very perfect specimen in the Museum of the 
Geological Society ; but the lily encriuite, that branch of the 
family, is not only wholly extinct, hut has been so ever since 
the period when the New Hed Sandstone was deposited. It 
appears to have had conqxmitively a short existence, for it has 
only been found in a limestone which occurs associated with 
the New Red Sandstone, It is met with abundantly in that 


particular limestone which occupies a great extent of country 
in Germany, hut the fossil has never been seen in England, 
an»l that kind of limestone is not found in our island. 

The remains of fishes occur m almost every strutum, from 
the Old Ked Sandstone up to the most recent deposits of fresh- 
water lakes. One of the most celebrated places for fossil fish 
is a hill near Verona in Italy, called Monte llolcu; immense 
quantities have been found there in a very perfect state of 
preservation, as far os the form is concerned, but, as in most 
other eases, quite flattened and thin, so that they arc like a 
painting or engraving of a fish. These impressions are of rare 
occurrence in conqwurison with the quantity of separate bones 
that are found in moat strata : teeth of the sliark ore frequently 
met with, ami sometimes of a size which must liave belonged 
to individuals of giant dimensions, such as are uot now seen in 
any seas. 

In the extensive series of sandstones, limestones, and clays 
of the secondary rocks, from the coal-measures up to and 
including the cliulk (see diagram G to M), the fossil remains 
of animals consist of a vast variety of shells, corals, sponges, 
and other marine productions of a similar description, — of a 
few kinds of Crustacea, a few kinds of fish, some great reptiles, 
and a few insects. No remains of land-quadrupeds, or of the 
marine mammalia, or of birds, have yet been met with in 
cliulk, or any stratum under the cliulk, except one instance of 
the jaw of a small quadruped fouud by Dr. Buckhuid in a 
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quarry near Oxford. Among the numerous animal remains 
that occur in the secondary strata, there is not a single species 
which lias not been for many ages extinct, and even whole 
genera have ceased to exist. 

The extinction of species is so important a fact in all that 
relates to the geological history of the earth, that we will* eveu 
at the risk of some repetition, endeavour by a little explanation 
to make clear to the general reader what is meant by the term. 
Each particular kind nr genus of animal usually cnusists of 
several individuals which, while they possess a common cha- 
racter or class of characters, have particular forms whicli dis- 
tinguish them from each other, and such individuals constitute 
the species of a genus. The characters by which geologists 
distinguish the relative ages of strata, in so far as animal 
remains are concerned, dejievid, not upon the genus, but on 
the species ; for while species have become extinct, one after 
the other in succession, the genera to which they belong have 
continued to exist from the period of the deposition of the 
oldest of the secondary strata to the present time. For ex- 
ample, the genus ostrea, or oyster, is found in the limestones 
which lie beneath the coal-measures, but not one of the many 
specie* of oyster which are met with in almost all the strata, 
from that limestone up to the chalk, is identical with any 
species of oyster inhabiting our present seas. 

.Some of tiie marine reptiles ore extraordinary both in point 
of form and size. Of these monsters of the ancient seas, nine 
different genera have already been found entombed in the 
secondary strata, and of some of the genera there are several 
species. They have been called sauna ns from their resem- 
blance to the lizard tribe, sawn lieiug the Greek name for a 
lizard. A common green lizard is a tolerably good miniature 
representation of the general form of these, but a crocodile or 
alligator gives a still better idea of them. It most he remem- 
bered, however, that in speaking of the fossil remains of those 
animals, we mean only their skeletons or bones. It very 
seldom bap]iens tb.it even the entire skeletun of any large 
animal is found, ]iarticul;uly in the strata that were deposited 
at the l Kit tutu of a sea, and (hr this reason : the lames in the 
living body are kept together by a cartilaginous substance nr 
gristle, which after death putrefies, and then the several mem- 
bers fall asunder. Very often, too, we find only detached 
bones ; and this also may be accounted for. When putrefac- 
tion commences in a dead animal, a considerable quantity of 
gas is generated, which swells up the body, and, if lliat Iks in 
water, makes it so much lighter that it finals. In process of 
time the skin bursts, and the gradually loosened Ixmes are 
scattered far apart. Such detached Ikjiics are frequently all 
by which we are enabled to decide ujhjii the nature of the 
animal, ami they may seem only scanty materials for the pur- 
pose. Hut Cuvier has shown that there reigns such a burin on y 
throughout all the parts of which the skeleton is composed, so 
nice an adaptation of the forms to the WAnts and habits of the 
animal, and such a degree of mutual subordination between 
one part ami another in jKirtions of the structuie Apparently 


quite unconnected, that we are enabled by the inspection of a 
siugle bone to say with certaiuty that it mutt have belonged 
to a particular kind of animal, and could not have formed * 

* part of the skeleton of any other. Thus, if we preieut to a 
skilful comparative anatomist a small bone of tire foot of a 
quadruped, be will not only pronounce with certainty as to 
the sise of the animal to wh\ch it belonged, but will say what 
sort of teeth it must have liad, — whether it had horns, and 
whether it fed upon the flesh of other animals or ou vegetable 
substances. If many detached bones belonging to the some 
kind of auitnal be collected, the skill of the comparative ana- 
tomist enables him to put them together in their true places, 
and thus a complete skeleton has been constructed of separate 
fossil lames which had belonged to several individuals of the 
same species. The discovery iu one of our stone-quarries of 
a few mutilated fragments of bone imbedded in the solid 
rock, reveals to us the kind of animals that must have inha- 
bited this region of the earth at the remote period when the 
rock wus in the act of being deposited at the bottom of the 
sea, and tells us also that the climate was not tluit of the tem- 
perate zone, but of the tropics. 

The most remarkable of the fossil sauriaus which are found 
in the secondary strata are those which have twen called 
ichthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, tnegalosaurus, and igiuuiodon. 
The first, of these is so called from the characters of the uui- 
mal partaking at the same time of the nature of a fish and of 
the lizard tribe; tchthgs and saurn being two Greek words 
signifying fish and lizard. Its head resembles that of a croco- 
dile, only it is much larger and sharper, its simut ending in a 
point, almost as Acute ns the beak of a bird : it has a most 
formidable supply of sharp conical teeth, CO iu each jaw. Its 
head was of an enormous size, for juws measuring eight feet in 
length have been found ; and it was furnished with a pair of 
eyes of still more extraordinary proportion, for the oval hollows 
for that organ iu a skull belonging to n gentleman at Bristol 
measure 1 l.J- inches in their largest diameter. The head was 
aland a fourth pf the whole length of the unimal. and wus 
joined to the body by a very short nork : the hack-bone was 
composed of joints or rertebnr different from those of laud 
animals, and similar to those of flnlics : it had four paddles, 

| like those of a turtle, iu the lower part of its body, ami by 
means of these and its very powerful tail it must have darted 
very swiftly through the water. It was a most singular 
combination of forms, for it had the snout of a dolphin, tlio 
teeth of a cioe.odile, the head and breast-bone of a lizard, 
extiemitics like the marine mammalia, and vertebras like a 
fish. We can, however, form no idea of the appearance of 
the animal when alive, except such as is conveyed to us by 
the sight of the skeleton. The following representation of the 
complete skeleton of the ichthyosaurus, us restored in the way 
we have alluded to, is given by the liev. W. Coiiybcnrr, to 
whom we are indebted fur the most complete account of these 
fossil saurian*.— (* Transactions of the Geological .Society/ 
*vol. i. Second Series.) 



[Skeloton of ldilhyossunis Communis, restored by Mr. Convl**n\] 


Remains of the ichthyosaurus have been found in all the 
secondary strata, between the red sandstone and the chalk 
(G to K,— diagram) in many parts of England; but they are 
mort frequently met with in the lias limestone, (1, f,) and in 
greatest abundance at Lyme Regis, iu Dorsetshire. They hare 


also tK-en fmiud in several places on the continent, *»|*i ially in 
Wiirteirdierg. 

The plesiosaurus is so called from it* near approach to the 
lizard tribe, plesion Wing Greek for near . It has a consider- 
able resemblance in the body to the ichthyosaurus, liut the 
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bead if much imaller, and is altogether of a different struc- 
ture : it* most remarkable character is the great length of 
its neck. In man, all quadrupeds and other mammalia, (here 
are seven joints or vertebra* in the neck. Reptiles have from 
three to eight joints, and birds many more ; but the plesiosau- 
rus bad 41. A plesiosaurus was found in 1 823 at Lyme Regis 
imbedded in the shale, or slaty clay, which lies between the beds 


of lias limestone, and the skeleton was crushed almost flat by 
the vast weight of stone above it 
Mr. Conybeaiw, to whom we are indebted for the first 
description and name of the plesiosaurus, has given us the 
following representation of this extraordinary long-necked 
reptile in a restored state. 



[Skeleton of the 1’lenlosanrus Dolichodeinw, restored by Mr. Conybeare.] 


Borne fragment* of the bones of a saurian of gigantic size 
were discovered by Dr. Buckland a few years ago in the quarry 
of iStotiesflcld, near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire. According to 
the opinion of Cuvier, who examined them, they must have 
belonged to an individual of the lizard tribe, measuring forty 
feet in length, and having a bulk equal to that of an elephant 
seven feet high. This fossil animal was distinguished by Dr. 
fiuckland with the name of Megulosaurus, on account of its 
great size. 

The other great fossil saurian we have mentioned is the 
iguanodon which was found iti Sussex. 

Although the forms of leaves and other jwrts of plants im- 
pressed u|*m stones, and petrified wood and vegetable sub- 
stances found in a fossil state, had long ago attracted the atten- 
tion of naturalists, it is only very lately that the suhjert of 
M Fossil Botany ’’ has been accurately investigated. M. 
Adolphe Brongniart in France, und, more recently, Professor 
Lind ley iti this country, have directed their special attention to 
this subject. M. Urongniart, by examination of the works of 
earlier writers, by an inspection of specimens in the museums 
of most countries in Europe, and by extensive communications 
with botanists and geologists, has arrived at some very im- 
jiortiint general results, which he lias developed in a work en- 
titled * Hislaire des Veg6taux Fossiles and in that and iq 
his 4 Prodrome d'une llistoire des Ycgltaux Fossiles/ has 
sketched such a system of classi float ion os will gTeutly facili- 
tate the future prosecution of fossil botany. In our language, 
a valuable work entitled * The Fossil Flora of Great Britain’ 
has lieen begun by Professor l.indley and Mr. William Hutton 
of Newcastle-oii-Tyne. 

The plants, of which fossil remains have been met with, 
belong to every one of the six great, classes into which the 
vegetable kingdom is divided; there is no great clast of vege- 
table structure which did nut exist prior to the deposition of 
the tertiary strata. The classes are founded mainly u)h>ii the 
particular provision for the reproduction of the plant : — 1. 
Jgamxc Are those plant* which have no Bjieciul organs of fructi- 
fication, — all the sen-weed trilie belong to this cliuu. 2. 
Cellular nyptogamte % or those with u concealed seed apparatus 
and composed of cellular ti«ue without vessels, such os the 
moMS trilie. 3. Fascutar cryptogam*, those having a con- 
cealed seed apparatus like the former, but with vessels of a 
vascular structure : the very numerous tribe of ferns belong to 
this class. All the plants of these three first classes are flower- 
lew. 4. (lytnmu/vrmous phanerogam*, those with exposed 
organs of reproduction or flowers, but with naked seeds, such 
as the ftr-tree tribe, 8. Monocotyledons* phanerogam * , those 
with flowers, hut having a seed composed of one lobe. Wheat, 
and all grasses, and the pAlm-tree, belong to this class. 6. 
Dicotyledonous phanerogam*, those with flowers and two coty- 


ledons, or seed lobes, which is by far the most numerous 
class, the greater number of trees and plants we see around us 
in this country belonging to it : the common bean is a good 
example of the double cotyledon. Some of the fanuhet or 
orders of each class are met with in the fossil state : there are 
diflfereut genera of each order, some corresponding to living 
genera, others that are now extinct ; and ill most of the genera 
several species have been disco venal, but almost all of these 
are now extinct. No trace of grasses of any sort has yet been 
found in the fossil state, but when one considers the vast num- 
ber of extinct land animals, belonging to the graminivorous 
tribes, of which the bouesore scattered over so many countries, 
it is hardly possible to conceive that grasses did not exist in 
former states of our globe j, Vegetable remains are generally 
must abundant in the older strata. Tho plants of most simple 
structure are met with only in the superior strata, while in the 
older strata, such os the coal measures, and where vegetable 
remains are must in abundance, we have not only palms, and 
other plants of the same trilie, the most highly developed that 
we know in the monocotyledonous class of the existing sera, 
but other plants tliat are met with in great numbers in the 
same strata, called sigillarin and stigmnrisc, belonging in all 
probability to the dicotyledonous or most highly organized 
class of plants. 

The time which elapsed from the commencement of the 
deposition of the older secondary strata, to that of the most 
recent of the tertiary beds, appears to be divisible into four 
great botanico-geologtcal periods, of unequal duration, during 
each of which vegetation exhibited a common character. Each 
of these periods, therefore, is characterized by jieculiar classes 
of plants, or may lie said to have a Flora of its own ; and each 
period embraces a certain number of the scries of stratified 
rocks which compose the crust of the globe. During the con- 
tinuance of each uf those ]>eriods, vegetation seems to have 
undergone only gradual and limited changes — to have been 
subject to no changes which had an influence upon the essential 
character of the vegetation, taken as a whole; but, ou the 
contrary, there is lietweeu one period qpd Another a marked 
division, a sudden change in the most im|iortant characters of 
the vegetation. There exists uo species common to two suc- 
cessive periods ; all is different. The four great periods are 
os follows : — 

A. — The First Period includes the coal measures and all the 

strata containing organic remains which lie below 
them. (M. to Q. Diagram.) 

B. — The Second Period comprehends the vast deposits of 

red sandstone, magnesian limestone, and a sandstone 
lying above that limestone called the new red sand- 
stone. (L. and part of K.) 

C. — The Third Period commences with a kind of shelly 
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limestone, that forms a member of the upper part of 
the group of red marly sandstone (K.), and includes 
all the superior secondary strata up to the chalk. (G. 
to I.) 

IX — The Fourth Period includes all the strata more recent I 
than the chalk. (C. to F.) j 

The periods are separated by strata, which, if not entirely 
destitute of land plants, contain them in very small quantity. 
Thus A. is separated from B. by a formation of coarse sand- 
stone, (called by geologists the red conglomerate,) in which 
plants are of rare occurrence, and by the magnesian limestone 
in which marine plants are almost exclusively found : again, 
11. and C. are separated by the shelly limestone (muscbelkalk 
of geologists), which is almost destitute of vegetable remains : 
and, lastly, C. is separated from P. by the chalk, in which, 
with rare exceptions, only marine plants have yet been found. 

First Period . — The lowest strata in which animal remains 
are found contain also those of plants. The plants in the older 
sandstones are for the most part maritie, hut the impressions 
are usually indistinct. Black carbonaceous matter, without 
any organic form, is by no means unfrequent. and sometimes in 
considerable quantity, and it is not improbable that it is of ve- 
getable origin, for fossil plants are very commonly found in 
the state of charcoal. It is in the beds of coal, and in the 
sandstones, clays, and limestones which accompany them, that 
vegetable remains first occur in profusion, and there are few 
phenomena in geology more remarkable than those enormous 
accumulations of vegetable matter frmn which the coal-lied* 
have Imhm: derived. The most distinguishing feature of the 
\egetation of the jterind is the great numerical preponderance 
of the third class ; viz. the vascular crypt ogam «*, and the pro- 
digious size which the plants attain. They constitute five- 
*ixths of the whole flora of the period, while they do not form 
the proportion of one-thirtieth in the vegetation of the present 
time. The ferns of temperate regions am low plants with 
sterns rising scarcely a few inches ulane the ground, hut in file 
equatorial legions there are what an* called tree-ferns, which 
haven stem limn '20 to 00 feet high. Now the different kinds 
of fossil ferns of this period often correspond witli the tree-ferns 
of the tropics, as is attested by the remains of their stems which 
are occasionally met with. The plants called lycopodiums 
constitute another order of this rluss, and are of a kind inter- 
mediate between tree-ferns and the fir-tree tribe. Those now 
existing never exceed the height of three feet, and are usually 
weak prostrate plants having the habits of mosses; but the 
fossil lycopodiums attain gigantic sizes, stems having been 
found aliove three feet in diameter, and 70 feet long. There 
i'. in thin period a much smaller proportion of the fourth and 
fifth classes, in comparison with what occurs in existing vege- 
tation, and, with the exception of the lir-trilw which was very 
common, the existence of the dicotyledonous class is little 
more than conjectured. The plants which constitute hy far the 
larger proportion of the flora of the first jieriod belong to genera 
which exist, of such dimensions, only in the wannest countries 
of the globe; and it is evident, therefore, that the climate of 
the north of Kuropc and America must have been at least as 
hot u* that of the equatorial regions, at. the time the plants 
grew which are now buried many fathoms underground in the 
coal-mines of those countries, it being here assumed that the 
plants had not limi drifted from southern latitudes into those 
situations. 

Second Period. — The red sandstones which were deposited 
so extensively at. this period ore even more destitute of vegeta- 
ble than they are of animul remains. This absence of organic 
remains is a very remarkable circumstance, considering the 
great extent occupied by these deposits in all countries, und 
their vast thickness. The plants hitherto found in the lowest 
strata of the period have been almost exclusively marine, the 
few exceptions being vascular cryptogams resembling those of 
the first period. In the superior beds a few of the conifer* or 
fir-tree tribe have been found, and some that are supposed to 
belong to the mouocotyledonoos class. 


Third Period .— The lowest stratum of this period contain! 
very few plants, and these chiefly marine ; but they become 
more abundant in the sands, sandstones, clays, and limestones 
that succeed .each other in numerous alternations up to the 
chalk. Many belong, however, to an entirely different race of 
plants from any which had previously existed. There are no 
longer the gigantic ferns and lycopodiums of the first period, 
— the same families exist, but the character of excessive luxu- 
riance disappears, and species analogous to plants— now na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope and New Holland— become 
common. The whole of the flora of the period constats almost 
exclusively of the third and fourth classes, and nearly in equal 
pro]K>rtions : the rarity of the fifth and sixth classes, that is, of 
monocot yledonoua and dicotyledonous plants, is very remark- 
able. Among those belonging to the fourth class, vis. the 
gymnospermous phanerogam*, there is an extraordinary pre- 
ponderance of the family called cycaifew, a family scarcely so 
numerous now over the whole glolie as it was then in the small 
part of Europe where its fossil remains have been found ; it 
constitutes now not above a thousandth purt of existing vege- 
tation, whereas it forms one-half of what remains of the flora 
of this period. The chalk, which constitutes the upper strata 
of the jieriod, has not supplied tw yet more than a few marine 
plants, and scarcely a trace of land plants. 

Fwr/h Perioit , — From the termination of the deposit of 
the chalk formation, we discover in the animal and vegetable 
remains the commencement of resemblances to sjiecies which 
now exist ; the proportion gradually increases in the newer 
strata, until at lust the flora of the latest tertiary deposits differs 
very little in character from that of the present time in the 
same countries. In the beds immediately alaive the dialk, ferns 
and cycadeun again uppc.tr, hut in greatly diminished propor- 
tions; the conifene, hut very different from those of the older 
periods, increase in quantity, mixed with palm-trees and others 
of the moiiocotyledonous class of tropical regions, associated 
with dicotyledonous trees, such ns the elm, willow, poplar, 
chestnut, and sycamore. We again meet, with local deposits 
of decayed, or rather altered, vegetable mutter, forming thick 
beds of a kind of coal, which is used in many countries, as on 
the hanks of the Rhine, for fuel, — something intermediate be- 
tween coal anil peat. 

The following table, which is taken from the Prodromes of 
Urongniart, gives a general view of the character of the vege- 
tation of each jieriod, nml a comparison of it with that of the 
present time, hy showing the number of fossil species belong- 
ing to the several classes hitherto found in each of the four 
periods, and at the same time the total number of living spe- 
cies of the doss, as now known to exist. This last enumera- 
tion is merely approximate, and the number of living species 
we know to lie considerably understated. 


Names of till! (')SMWS. 

First 
('••rind . 

1 1 " 

1 Kernnd Third 

J Period. Period. 
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Period. 

Living 
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Phanerogams* J 

H, Dirut) ledonuus Plianc* l 
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1 XU 72 

1 

Zj 
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Thus it apjieurs, that while more than 50,000 living sjiecies 
of plants have been described, the nvimlicr of known fossil sjie- 
cies did not much exceed 500 at the time M. Brongmart wrote, 
viz. in l**2*t. Several have since been discovered, but the 
number is still very small ; and, without undervaluing what 
has already lieen done, we may truly say that the subject is 
yet in its infancy, not only as regards the mere numerical ex- 
istence of fossil species, but os to the general laws which future 
discoveries of new species must unfold to us. 

The tertiary strata consist of a very extensive series of dc- 
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poftito, showing, by their position and the nature of their 
organic remains, that some of them must have been formed at 
much earlier periods than of tiers of the same class, and that 
there is an order of succession in these, as in the secondary 
■trata, which is never reversed. There is, moreover, abundant 
evidence that, in many instances, great local changes had 
taken place in the forms of the external crust of the globe, 
between (he deposit of one series of the tertiary strata and that 
of the formation which lies above it. There is, however, 
among these beds a much greater resemblance to each other, in 
so far os mineral composition is concerned, than in the case of 
the secondary strata ; — they consist of sand, sandstones, clays, 
and limestones, so very like one another, and, in fact, so iden- 
tical in mineral structure, that it would he impossible to dis- 
tinguish between two strata, that were probably deposited at 
periods niuny thousand years distant from each other, by the 
mere mineral characters, but which we are enabled to do, with 
the utmost precision, by the different species of fossil shells 
which they severally contain, generally in great abundance, 
and w ith their forms for the most part well preserved. 

Observations have already been made in different countries 
with so great a degree of accuracy, and upon so extensive a 
scale, as to enable geologists to ascertain that there have 1/een 
four greut fieriods, succeeding each other in chronological 
order, during which the tertiary strata were deposited. The 
grand distinction between secondary ami tertiary formations is 
founded upon the existence in the latter of animal remains 
identical with living species ; and the extension of that same 
principle forms the ground of separation lietween the succes- 
sive periods of the tertiary series. Mr. Lyell, in his work 
(* Principles of Geology,' vol. iii.), lias been the llrst to give a 
full systematic view of all that we know concerning the ter- 
tiary system ; and he hus proposed expressive and convenient 
designations for the four great periods above alluded to, call- 
ing them the Ko<;i.ni;, Miocknk, Oi.ukr Piiocknk, and 
NhWKR Pmournk Peimooh. The termination vent is taken 
from a Greek word signifying recent, and the rest of the term 
indicutes the proportion of recent or living species contained 
in the deposit. Thus the first, or curliest period, which com- 
prehends the deposits immediately after the chalk, he calls 
Eocene, because recent species just then begin to appear ; the 
second period he calls Miocknk, from meion, signifying a 
minor quantity ; the third period, the older Puocknk, from 
pirion, a major quantity; the fourth ]>eriod, New eh Pi.ioclnk, 
from the increased proportion of recent sjiecies. 

It lias been found that in certuiu beds uIkjvc the chalk the 
uu m her ot fossil shells, which can be identified with living 
species, does not exceed one-thirtieth part of all the shells they 
contain, and these beds are referred to the Eocene jtoriod j 
another suite of deposits, lying above the Eocene, have been 
found to contain alxmt one-fifth part of recent species, and 
these aie considered us belonging to the Miocene period; 
above I hem come a more modern set, having from a third to 
more than a half of recent species, and these constitute the 
beds of the Older Pliocene period ; the de|x>sits above these 
last contain nine-tenths of recertfrsiwcies, and they are referred 
to the Newer Pliocene jieriod. Expressed in numbers, the 
relative projxirt ions stand thus : 

Eocene period containing 3 J-v per cent, of fossil 

Miocene period „ 20 (shells identical 

Older Pliocene period ,, AO (with existing spe- 

Newer Pliocene period „ 00 ^ctes. 

It is but a lew years since the great tertiary division was 
established ; and there is every reason to expect, from past 
experience, that the examination of unexplored tracks of those 
deposits will bring to light new groups, which, by their posi- 
tion ami fossils, may lie proved to lie intermediate in poiut of 
age between two of the great divisions or period* above men- 
tioned. Discoveries such as these Mr. Lyell anticipates, 
in which cose we might have lower, medial, and superior 
Ettctm deposits, and likewise lower, medial, and superior A/io- 
cewe deposits. The observations already made have pretty 


well established that all living species are not of the same de- 
gree of antiquity ; that some have preceded others upon the 
surface of the earth by on interval of time to which we have 
no means of assigning any limit. 

Another grand distinction lietween the tertiary and secondary 
classes is the frequent occurrence in the former of strata which 
must have been deposited in vast lakes of fresh water, while 
we have no instances of the kind in the latter. We have, it is 
true, secondary dejxwits containing fossil remains of animals 
which must have lived in fresh water, but in those cases there 
is usually a mixture of marine shells, showing that these de- 
posits must have taken place in (estuaries where great riven 
had entered the sea. In the tertiary period* we meet with vast 
quantities of fossil shells belonging to sjiecies which inhabit 
lakes and rivers, many sjiecies of lake and river fishes and 
reptiles, of laud animals, and of plants. These sometimes 
occur by themselves in accumulations of successive layers; at 
other times they are interstratified with beds containing marine 
shells only, and very often the productions of fresh water and 
sea water are mingled together in the same bed — phenomena 
which very clearly indicate extraordinary and very extensive 
local changes in the earth's surface. Some fossil shells iden- 
tical with living species are common to all the four periods, 
others that are common to all the periods arc now extinct. 
We have many instances of fossil shells lielonging to living 
species mingled witli the bones of extinct quadrupeds. Of all 
organized bodies, shells and corals have hud the longest range 
of existence, for there are living genera of both which may lie 
traced hack from the tertiary beds to those strata in which tho 
first dawn of auimnl life is discoverable. 

Eocene Period . — One of the most extensive formations be- 
longing to this period occurs round Paris, which is situated in 
a kind of trough of vast dimensions, formed by chalk hills 
rising around it on every sidp. From the form of the country, 
this deposit has been called the Paris lJusin. Ixaidon also 
stands in a hollow surrounded by rh.ilk hills and filled with 
similar tertiary deposits; and this has been callt*d the Loudon 
Hasiu. In U»(li, but particularly in the Paris llasiu, beside* 
innumerable marine and fresh-water shells, fossil bones of ex- 
tinct quadrupeds uud birds have lieen found in great quan- 
tities. It was the almost daily disinterment of such bones in 
the stone-quarries around Paris, together with the large collec- 
tions of them in the museums of that capital, which first led 
Cuvier's attention to the subject. His splendid volumes on 
“ Fossil Hones" have opened to geologists an entirely new field 
of observation, and established some of the most important 
truths at which we have arrived in the physical history of the 
earth. 

The Paris Hasiu is about one hundred arid eighty miles in 
a direction from N.E. to S.W., uud ninety from E. to \V. It 
is comjxised of a series of bet Is, the general arrangement of 
which is os follows : — 

A. Above the chalk, but only partially, a dejmsit of plastic 
or potter's clay and sand, containing fresh-water shells, 
with accumulations of vegetable matter in that altered 
state culled lignite, which is intermediate between peat 
and coal. 

H. Coarse limestone, often very sandy, and passing into 
sandstone, and both abounding in marine and fresh- 
water shells, containing portions of palm-trees, as well 
as others of the dicotyledonous class. Thick beds of 
gypsum or Puris-plaster stone, containing land and 
ftuviutile shells, fragments of palm-trees, and a great 
number of skeletons aud detached bones of quadrupeds, 
birds, fresh- wate-r fish, crocodiles, tortoises, and other 
land and river reptiles. 

C. Thick beds of sand and sandstone, without limestone, 
containing shells, not in great abundance, and esc/u - 
sitWy marine. 

I). Calcareous marls intent ratified with beds offliut and 
flinty nodules. From the larger masses of these flinty or 
siliceous portious they moke the celebrated Paris mill- 
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stones. These beds contain numerous fresh-water shells 
and a few plants. 

The skeletons are found in the gypsum beds of the series 
B ; they are usually isolated, and entire even in their most 
minute parts. About fifty species of quadrupeds have been 
discovered, four- fifths of which belong to a division of that 
order of animals called Puchydermata , or the thick-skinned, 
which coutains at present only four living species, namely, 
three tapirs, an animal resembling a pig, and the daman of 
the Cape of Good Hope. This tribe of quadru{>eds inhabit 
low plains aud marshes, ami the banks of rivers and lakes. 
There have been found also, in the same beds, bones of extinct 
species of the fox, dormouse, squirrel, and opossum, aud about 
ten species of birds. 

There is not so great a variety in the mineral structure of 
the tertiary strata of the London Basin as in that of Paris. 
Clay is the most prevalent, and it sometimes exceeds seven 
hundred feet in thickness: above it, there is a deep and exten- 
sive deposit of sand. No remains of terrestrial animals have 
yet been found in either of those beds, but skeletons aud scat- 
tered bones of crocodiles aud turtles have been occasionally 
met with. A series of tertiary strata belonging to the Koccne 
period, and very nearly resembling those in the basins of Paris 
aud Loudon, occurs in the Isle of Wight. Very jwrfect re- 
mains of tortoises and the teeth of crocodiles have been found 
in some of the beds; and in a limestone quarry at Hinsteud 
some teeth belonging to animals similar to those entombed in 
t he gypsum strata of Puris. 

Miocene Period. — A series of dejiosits, possessing characters 
which point out an epoch of formation distinct from, aud pro- 
bably long subsequent to, that of the struta lying immediately 
above the chalk, ha\ e been found in Toil raiuc, the valley of 
the Loire, and several parts of the South of France, near Turin 
ill Piedmont, urouml Vienna, in Hungary, nud in Poland. 
These contain hones of extinct iqieries of the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, horse, stag, pig, and of two rjuudruped* 
lielonging to extinct genera, culled by Cuvier, Paheotheriuiu 
uml Autliracotherium. In some situations the hones of the 
latter animal have been found in deposits of the coaly matter 
called liguit#', and in those cases they me frequently com ei ted 
into a substance like coal. These remains of ternMiiul quad- 
rupeds are occasionally found with corals and shells growing 
upon them, so that they must have Wen transported to the sea 
and have lain there for some time before they were enveloped 
in the mud and sand which was afterwards consolidated into 
stone aud raised above the surface of the water. They are ulso 
intermingled with marine shells, aud with bones of the lainun- 
tin, morse, sen-calf, and dolphin. In the volcanic districts of 
Auvergne, in the centre of France, vast licds of gravel and loose 
soil, containing organic remains which identify them with the 
Miocene period, lie between layers of ashes aud other volcanic 
products of great thickness. The bones of an extinct uniinal 
of great size, called the mastodon, have been found in that 
gravel; together with those of extinct speries of elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, ox, deer, boar, otter, lieaver, hare, 
and water-rat, and those associated witir bones of liears, tigers, 
by ter i as, and wolves. In the adjoining country of Veiny, bones 
belonging to the same animals have been found in a layer of 
volcanic oslios, which lies Iretween two beds of solid Java. In 
the upper part of the valley of the Amo, not far from Florence, 
there is a great accumulation of tertiary strata of this period, 
which must have lieen deposited in an extensive fresh-water 
lake. They contain the bones of most of the land animals 
above mentioned : and the Italian geologist, Bronchi, relates 
that the quantity of fossil lames is so great that the peasants, 
before they found out that they were valuable as object* of 
curiosity, used to make palisades, for fencing in their gardens, 
of the thigh-bones and legs of elephants, dug from the soil 
around their dwellings. 

Oider Pliocene Period , — The most extensive deposit belong- 
ing to this period occurs in the northern part of Italy, in Tus- 
cany, and as far south as Rome. The central mountain range 


of the Apenuinet is flanked by hills of marl, yellow sand, and 
gravel, generally low, but sometimes rising to the height of 
2000 feet. These tertiary beds abound in marine shells, ami 
in the remains of land quadrupeds, and of marine mammalia, 
so that it is evident the bones of the land animals were trans- 
ported by running water to the bottom of the sea ; and that 
they lay there a long time has Keen proved by the discovery, 
in the marl, of the thigh-bone of an elephant with oyster- 
shells adhering to it. 

Sewer Pliocene Period , — This most modern of the groups of 
the tertiary series has been established by Mr. Lycll, in con- 
sequence of his observations in Sicily, where he discovered ex- 
tensive dejiosits of limestone ami marl in the Val di Noto, 
which rise in some places to the height of 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea, containing shells, which prove the strata to 
have been dtqiosited long subsequently to the sub-Apennine 
hills. These shells are in a very perfect state of preservation, and 
are, for the most part, species identical with those now living ill 
the adjacent sea. He mentions other deposits of the same age 
in Italy and the Morea. To this period belong many accu« 
mutations of loose gravel, which cover vast tracts of country 
in most parts of the globe, and w hich are called by some geo- 
logists diluvial gravel and diluvium, because they suppose 
them to have liceii produced by some sudden flood passing 
over the eurth. 

This gravel contains, in many places, immense quantities of 
the bones of extinct species of quadrupeds, especially the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros ; for remains of those animals have been 
met with in such situations in almost every country of the 
world. Indeed the quantity of elephants' bones is something 
quite extraordinary, even as far north us the frozen regions of 
Siberia. Flight different species of the mastodon have lieeit 
discovered ; and the gigantic bones of until l more extraordinary 
quadruped, the megatherium, have Ih'cii disinterred from the 
banks of u river in South America. The greatest accumula- 
tions of t lie bones of the mastodon are on the western side of 
the Appalachian Mountains of North America, near the banks 
of the Ohio River, at a place called Big Hone Lick, and ill 
oilier jiarh of (lie State of Kentucky; and they have likewise 
been found on the eastern side of the mountains, near the 
Hudson River. The animal resembled an elephant, but one 
of gigantic si/e, 'for tusks above 12 feet in length have been 
discoveied. Along with the bones of the mastodon were fonml 
those of the elephant, ihmoceros, horse, ox, and stag. The 
bony structure of thut clumsy monster, the megatherium, proves 
it to have been near!) allied to the sloths uml ui it -eaters. All 
almost complete skeleton of it was dug up about 45 years ago, 
near Buenos Ayres, mid was sent, by the viceroy of the pro- 
vince to tin* ltoval Cabinet of Mudrid ; and lately several 
bones were discovered in the same district, aud seur to Eng- 
land by Sir Woodbine Parish. The animal was uhove H feet 
long, including the tuii, and R feet high : its claws uie of 
enormous size. Remains of another quadruped of the same 
family, about the size of an ox, ami which lias been called 
the mcgalonyx, have been found in diflereut parts of North 
America. 

Caves are common in all countries where limestone hills 
exist; and many of them apjKMir to linve been the reheats of 
wild beast* and other animals. The floor is usually covered 
with a stony incrustation gradually formed by petrifying 
waters running in the bottom of the cuve, and filtering 
through its sides. On breaking through the crust, or stalag- 
mite, we come to loose earth, of variable depth, containing 
scattered bones, and fragments of Inmcs, belonging to extinct 
species of quadruped* of many kinds, and such us could 
never have lived together in one den, or even in very near 
neighbourhood. Thus in Kirkdale Cuve, near Malton, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, which was explored und de- 
scribed by Dr. Buckland, there were found the bones of hears, 
tigers, hynmas, wolves, and foxee, mixed up in one common 
muss with those of the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
horse, ox, dm, hare, rabbit, rat, mouse, and seteinl lords, such 
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as pigeons, larks, ducks, ravens, and snipes. All these were 
not only mingled together, but many of them had evidently 
been gnawed. From the great proportion of hyaenas* tones, 
and the intermixture of its peculiar hard earthy dung, it is 
thought that those animals must have inhabited the cave for a 
very long period, und that the banes of the other animals are 
the remains of living prey, or dead carcasses dragged by those 
ravenous beasts into their den. Tlius it appears that after the 
land had assumed its present form, Great Britain swarmed 
with wild beasts similar to those which now' roam in the forests 
and swamps of Africa. 

We have now completed, in a brief and therefore incom- 
plete sketch, that general view of the structure of the crust of 
the globe, which we consider to be a necessary introduction to 
the accounts of the natural history of those mineral sub- 
stance* which enter into the business of common life. 

Coal. 

Among the many mineral treasures which the United King- 
dom contains, coal is unquestionably the most valuable. It is 
the chief source of our wealth and power os the foundation of 
our manufacturing industry; and without such an ahundunt 
supply of fuel, our iron, lead, tin, and copper ores must have 
remained in their native hods. 

Coal is a compound substance, consisting of charcoal, bitu- 
men or mineral pitch, and earthy matter. Its various quali- 
ties depend oil the proportion in which these ingredients arc 
combined ; a large quantify of hiturneu produces the fat caking 
qualifies common in the Newcastle mines; and, when it is in 
small proportion, that dull variety which burns almost without 
Hamc; if there be much earth, the quantity of ashes is propor- 
tionality increased. The sjiecitfc gravity of coal compared 
with that of water is, on an average, as 1,250 to 1,000. When 
we say that coal is a combination of charcoal and bitumen, 
we employ rather the terms of a popular explanation of its 
composition than the strict language of chemical analysis; for 
it consists of a gieater number of elementary substances, nil of 
which are gases, with the exception of the carbon. Carbon, 
which is charcoal in a state of purity, constitutes the chief in- 
gredient of nil coals, amounting to from sixty to seventy pet 
cent. ; it is a simple elementary body. Hi rumen, the oilier 
chief ingredient, is a compound substance, for it yields a large 
quantity of hydrogen gas, or iiithimniahle air; and oxygen 
gas, that which constitutes the pure part of the air of the atmo- 
sphere and sustains life, lias also Wen found in coiiMiIei.ihle 
quantity in coal. When coal is strongly heated in a close iron 
vessel, the hydiogen gas is given out in combination with car- 
bon, formin' the gas used for lighting; and those coals which 
contain the must bitumen yield the largest qumtity of gns. 
The dame of coal, in a common lire, is occasioned by a sort of 
distillation of the coal which is slowly going on; gas is given i 
nut in the process, and is set lire to. \\ <• often seethe New- | 
castle coal, in our grates, swelling up like a soap-bubble, j 
which is occasioned by the disengagement of gas in the sof- ! 
tened bituminous coal; and when we hear a rushing sound is- { 
suing from the coals accompanied w ilh smoke, if we biinga ! 
hit of lighted paper to the smoke, it catches tile on account of , 
the large admixture of gas. The gas from coal may he exhi- . 
’luted in a very simple way, by putting some pounded coal into j 
the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, closing it up well with clay, and 1 
placing it in a strong common tire; smoke will soon issue from j 
the pipe, and. if a lighted candle he applied, it will catch lire ( 
and continue to fl.ime for some time : wh.it remains in the 1 
bowl is coke or chnico.il. 

The coal* used in this country for fuel may to divided into i 
three different kinds : — 1. The stone-coal, or spleut-coal, as it . 
is sometimes called from its splintery fracture, has the least j 
proportion of bitumen, and, being intermixed with much J 
earthy matter, y ields a large quantity of ashes. There is no ! 
precise name for this kind of coal, and there is consequently j 
much oonfusiou iu descriptions of different coal-mines; what i 
we speak of now it the prevailing quality in the Staffordshhe ! 


and Scotch coal-flelds; 2. The caking-coal, which is the pre- 
valent quality in the Northumberland and Durham mines, — 
that used in London ; and, 3. A variety called cunnel-coal in 
England, and parrot-coal in Scotland, which has a very close 
compact texture, is hard and splintery, crackles in the fire, and 
bums with a very bright flame : it is found in comparatively 
small quantities. These different kinds are sometimes all met 
with in the same mine. 

Coals are found under the surface of the ground, associated 
with heils of sandstone, of a hard slaty clay called shale, pre- 
senting great differences of composition, colour, and hardness, 
and occasionally with beds of limestone. These associated 
tods, or strata of coal, sandstones, clays, shales, and limestones, 
are usually called coal-measures by practical miners, and a 
tract of country containing the mines is a coal-field. There 
is no determinate order in which theBC stratA occur in different 
coal-fields, but iu different parts of the same coal-field they 
generally preserve a regular succession. Coal-fields are usually 
separated from each other by extensive tracts of country, com- 
jHised of rocks in which iio coal exists, and they vary in mag- 
nitude from a few acres to many square miles. The measures 
in the same field sometimes consist of IlMJ alternations of beds, 
all of very different degrees of thickness, from less than an inch 
to many feet; and this difference applies equally to the beds 
or seams of coal ami to the rest, hut the proportion of coal to 
the inter* (ratified stones is always much inferior. 

The rocks which art* comprehended in what, os a whole, 
may be called die coal formation, are, togimiiug with die 
lowest — 

1. The old red sandstone (j 0 ). When this is present it 

forms the foundation of the w hole ; and when not pre- 
sent, the coal-measures rest on the older strata which 
lie beneath that sandstone. 

2. A limestone, called by English geologists the mountain 

limestone, and also the carboniferous limestone, (O.) 

3. Beds of conisc HamlsM.e, composed of s.md and flinty 

pebble-., sometimes line-grained, but mme genrrsillv 
very nurse, called the millstone grit. .'N\i pi it being 
a proi mcial name for sandstone, and millstones being 
got from some purl'* of it. 

4. The coal-measures. (M.) (Diagram, p. 2. 'Jo.) 

In the north-eastern, midland, and soudiein coal -fields of 
England this is the u*»ual order, the coal being all above the 
millstone grit ; hut in the north-west of England the toils of 
coal are iuteistruf died both with the niilLtone grit and with the 
carboniferous limcst.au*. 

Thin scams of coal au* occasionally found in some of the 
superior deposits of the mvomhirv strata; but all the great coal- 
measures belong to the lowest put of the secondary sene*. (Dia- 
gram, p. 23i.) Coal, such as we are now describing, has never 
been found in or below the old red sandstone, i\ and neier iu 
or above the magnesian limestone, L, or rather a ml sandstone 
which lies immediately hcneatli that limestone. No searches 
for coal, therefore, in the great scries of strata which lie above 
tin? coal-measures, (Diagram,) or in the old ml sandstone and 
the strata beneath, can over turn to good account, ami iu ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred would he fruitless. Vast sums of 
money have been thrown away in such attempts; and it is much 
to he regretted that many of those jiersous who, in this country, 
follow the profession of what is called a mineral- aunty or are 
extremely deficient in the knowledge requisite for the right 
understanding of their business. 3Vlen of property too often 
sutler themselves to to led into miniug undertakings of vast 
expense by ignorant pretenders ; and are often subjected to 
enormous losses which an application to a geologist might 
have saved them from. 

The coal-measures do not lie horizontally os they are repre- 
sented in the Diagram, p. 235. They must have been originally 
deposited, in most cases, on a level or nearly level bottom ; but 
with very few exceptions indeed, the coal-measures have beeu 
thrown out of the horizontal line into highly-inclined posit i urn, 
and frequently broken up and thrown about iu the most extra- 
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ordinary manner. One of the most simple cates of disturbance 
is represented by the following diagram : — 



This is nil ideal section, across u coal-field, — that is to say, 
if we made a deep perpendicular cut of the ground, and saw a 


wall exposed like a vertical cliff on the seashore, the strata 
would exhibit the appearance here represented, in many oases. 
We have, on the west, the old ret! sandstone P, covered by the 
carboniferous limestone O, which is succeeded by the mill* 
stone grit N ; then come the coal-measures M ; and, proceed* 
ing eastward, we find these dipping under the sandstone and 
magnesian limestone L, which cover them in what is called 
uuconformahlc stratification. The coal-measures must have 
been thrown out of their horitontal position ; and the ends of 
the strata formed the bottom of the sea, while the materials of 
the sandstone and magnesian limestone were deposited upon 
them in horizontal stratification. It is not very often the case 
that the coal-measures are so much inclined as in this dia- 
gram ; they more usually flip, as it is termed, at a less anglo : 
bnt it is a very frequent occurrence to find them forming a 
great trough or basin, rising all rouud from a central point, 
the sides of the basin being formed by the inferior sandstone 
or limestone, and the middle Wing filled up hy strata superior 
to the coal-measures. The following diagram will explain 
what we mean 
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). V pper oolite, or Bath slune. 

1 r Interior oolite, a coarse shrllv limestone. 
if. Thm hotld of lime-tone (lias) mwl ► I « * \ c!a\ 
lv. l(i‘il marly sandstone. 
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M The rool measures— \s i» h f.\e pr 

N. The inilUtnnc grit. 

O. The rarlmnifernita limestone. 

1*. The old red mimUtune 


This is a true representation of the strata in a part of the 
Ilristol coal-tieTd, the section being from the Mendip Hills, 
above Axbridge, through Dnudry Hill to Fog Hill, ninth-west 
of Oath, in a direction between south-west anil north-easi, and 
extending about 20 miles. Wo do not of course mean to say 
that, if a vertical section were made along the whole line, the 
coal-measures would exhibit the regular curves here shown ; 
they would, doubtless, appear much disturbed uml interrupted : 
the diagram give* only the general character of a country 
actually surveyed. Here we find the summit of the Mendip 
Hills, P, composed of the old red sandstone rising up in in- 
clined stratification, and flanked on both sides by the carboni- 
ferous limestone O. In the south pirt of the coal-field the 
beds dip to the.north; hut in the northern pait they dip in the 
opposite direction, and, proceeding north wards, the millstone 
grit N is seen rising from under them, and from beneath that 
the limestone and old red sandstone again ap|»ear in succession. 
It is evident that, subsequent to the deposition of the old red 
sandstone and coal-measures, they were upheaved by a force 
from below, acting on several points at the Arne time, which 
turned up the strata into their present basin-shaped form. This 
section exhibits also another geological phenomenon of frequent 
occurrence, of the same kind as is seen in the ideal section, 
fig. 1 ; it shows that the disturbance took place prior to the de- 
position of the newer secondary strata K, 1 /, I r, fur these 
strata lie upon the tilted-up ends of the coal-measures. It also 


a fiord s pi oofs of groat changes on the surface after the forma* 
tion of these newer secondary strata, for the parts now detached 
were no doubt once continuous. 

The coni -measures exhibit other proofs of having Itfeti sub- 
jected to pleat disturbances. 

Piv. •>. 



In fig. 3 the strata, in place of continuing uninterruptedly, 
are suddenly broken olY by what is termed a faui.t or d»kk 
I) ; and, on passing through this dike, it is found that the 
same beds occupy different levels on opposite sid« of it> the 
corresf*onding part* being thrown out of the former plane, 
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sometimes ofily a few inches, at others several fathoms, arnl 
even as much as 500 feet, so that the same seam of coal which 
ou one side of the dike is perhaps not more than 20 feet from 
the surface, may be sunk to the depth of 500 feet on the other 
side of it. It is impossible to say whether it was the portion a 
which was depressed, or b which was upbeaved. Sometimes 
several such dikes occur within a very short distance, as in the 
following diagram, which is a section of the coal-measures in 
Jarrow colliery, in the county of Durham, where there are live 
different dikes D, all producing changes iu the levels of the 
strata on each side of them. 


Fitf. 4 . 



These dikes are clefts or fissures which often extend many 
miles; they penetrate in most cases to an unknown depth, and 
usually ill a vertical direction. They are sometimes mere 
rents; at other times, ami this is the more common case, they 
nre filled with fragments of the disrupted strata imbedded in 
clay, which hug subsequently filtered into them, Jn a part of 
the Newcastle coal-field, in Montagu colliery, there is a dike 
which is 22 yards wide. 

The coal-measures are also disturbed by the passage of vast 
veins of trap, basalt, or wb instone, which have been ejected 
from the interior of the earth like lava, filling up vents either 
previously existing, or caused by the same force which threw 
the melted stone to the surface. They are also culled dikes, 
with the addition of the nume of the stone, whin dikes by miners, 
and basaltic dikes by geologists, and they produce the same 
effect of cliunging the planes of stratification oil each side of 
them. They are very common in the conl-tields of Northum- 
berland, Staffordshire, ami Scotland.) 

i Dikes occnsion vast difficulties iu mining, not only ou ac- 
count of their interrupting the regularity of the seams of coal, 
but because they very a often are conduits for water ; and when 
pierced, a flood drowns the mine. If this total destruction of 
the mine does not take place, they cause such a constant flow 
of water that it can only tie drawn ofl'by powerful steam-engines 
at the surface. On the other h&ud, faults are often u source of 
great benefit, for when filled with stifl* clay they prevent the 
access of water from the other side, and by means of them a 
valuable seam of coal may be thrown up within reach of work- 
ing, whirh would otherwise have been lost. 

If we examine a piece of the fat caking quality from New- 
castle we find it a compact, shining, stony body ; but there 
are few fragments iu which we may not discover some parts 
very like charcoal, and often with the distinct structure of 
wood or other vegetable matter. Such appearances are most 
frequently observed in the slaty coal of Staffordshire and Scot- 
land. By an ingenious application of the microscope, Mr. 
Witham bat exhibited a delicate cellular structure in fossil 
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woods, which, .without such aid, presents only the appearance 
of compact stone ; and he has detected the same in coal, by 
subjecting extremely thin slices of it to this very highly magni- 
fying power. His researches have beeu followed up by Mr. 
William Hutton of Newcastle. Mr. Hutton states that, in all 
the varieties of coal found in the Newcastle coal-field, more or 
less of the fine, distinct, net-like structure of the original 
vegetable texture can always be discovered. The vegetable 
origin of coal is further illustrated by the vast quantities of 
fossil plants found in the sandstones and shales which are in- 
terstratified with the beds of coal. These are often in au extra- 
ordinary degree of preservation, for the most delicate leaves 
are spread out on the stone like the dried plauts on the paper 
iu the herbarium of a botanist. 

About three hundred different species of plants have been 
discovered in the coal-measures of this and of other countries, 
and of these fully two-thirds have a close resemblance to ferns. 
Among the rest, cue of the kinds most frequently found belongs 
to the trilie of plants called the efutse/acea, of which the weed 
so common in our ditches, known by the name of horse-tails, is 
an example ; but the stem of these weeds rarely exceeds the 
diameter of a goose-quill, and the fossil equiseta are some- 
times os thick os a man's arm. Other fossil coal-plants re- 
semble large reeds and canes ; and bodies which appear to lie 
fragments of the branches and stems of palms and other trees 
ure of frequent occurrence. No remains either of grasses or of 
mosses have yet been observed in the coal-measures — plauts 
which are not very often absent where vegetation is abundant, 
especially iu moist situations; and the character of the whole 
fossil flora of tile coal-fields shows that the plants must have 
grown in marshy or humid ground. These terrestrial plants 
are never mixed witli any of those which grow in the sea. it 
j is u very striking fact, too, that they are generally of such a 
size as to indicate u degree of luxuriance of growth that is now 
known to exist only in tropical regions. *• it would hardly 
be <yeditcd,'' says Professor Lindley, in his * Fossil Flora of 
Great Britain,’ “ by persons unacquainted with the evidence 
upon which such facts repose, that iu the most dieary and 
desolate regions of the present day, there once flourished groves 
of tropical plants of conifer®, like the Norfolk island and 
Arnucarian pines, of bananas, tree ferns, hugccucti, and palms ; 
that the marshes were tilled with rush- like plants fifteen or 
twenty feet high, und the coverts with ferns like the under- 
growth of a West India island.'* 

lit the greater proportion of the fossil plants of the coal- 
measures there is little appearance of woody matter: stems of 
a foot and a half in diameter have been found with the external 
foirn perfectly preserved, hut having only a coating of coaly 
matter of iucoiisiderahle thickness, the interior part consisting 
of sandstone or clay, with now and then some more coaly 
matter in the centre, indicating, os it w'crc, the pith. Rut 
trunks of trees, iu which the woody texture was preserved 
nearly throughout the whole stem, have often lieen met with : 
they have been seen in the coal-mines of Westphalia sixty feet 
iu length ; and two remarkable instances of fossil trees in the 
coal-measures have occuned in Great Britain, which have 
been well described hy Mr. Withaui. In a bed of sandstone 
near Gosforth, about live miles north of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a stem was found which measured seventy-two feet in length, 
four feet iu width at its lower end, from which it tapered 
gradually, and was eighteen inches wide at the top. It was in 
a compressed state, as if flattened by great incumbent pressure, 
so that the above dimensions of the width are not the true 
diameter of the stem. The woody structure was, in this 
instance, only in part preserved, but iu those places it was 
converted into a siliceous or flinty petrifaction, containing 
cavities lined with rock crystal ; and this petrified portion was, 
in one place, nearly two feet in diameter. There were no 
roots attached to it, and no branches, but there were large 
knots and other places where branches appear to have been 
broken off. The other instance occurred in the great freestone 
quarries of Cmigleith, near Edinburgh, from which the greater 
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part of the New Town of that city has been built, a sandstone 
belonging to the coal-field of Mid- Lothian, but underlying, it 
is believed, the regular coal-measures. It was a stem forty- 
seven feet long, — a large branchless trunk, in some ports very 
much flattened, the greatest diameter being five feet, the 
smallest nineteen inches. It was imbedded in the solid stone, 
with above a hundred feet of layers of rock above it, and lay 
across the strata, thus passing through several beds. 

The following sketch of the appearance of the tree, as it was 
laid bare in the quarry, is copied from Mr. Williams Me- 
moir : — 



[ l'osail Tree at (.'rniglcilh Quarry .] 


The bark was converted into coal; but, in the interior, the 
woody texture was in many places perfectly preserved. A 
large portion of this stem is in the Museum, and another in the 
Botanic Garden of the University of Edinburgh. 

It is the general opinion of geologists that our beds of cont 
have been produced by vast quantities of plants carried down 
from the land uud accumulated at the bottom of the sea, 
during a long succession of ages ; the numerous alternations, 
amounting to many hundreds, sometimes of sandstone, shales, 
and beds of coal, proving a long duration of the process of 
deposition. The character of the vegetation indicates not only 
a tropical but also an insular climate ; that is, the plants must 
have growu on islands in a very moist atmosphere, and in a 
heat as great as or even greater than that of the West Indies. 

This mode of accounting for the deposition of mir coal-beds 
is greatly in conformity with what is now going forward ill 
many parts of the earth. Every river must carry down to the 
sea more or less of the trees and other plants which fall into it, 
or are swept from the hanks by the force or undermining action 
of the stream ; and the accumulation of such vegetable matter 
at the mouths of the larger rivers must Ire very gieat. In the 
case of the Mississippi, for instance, vast rafts, composed of 
trees held together by the interlacing of smaller plants, which 
have been washed from the hanks by the main stream ami its 
numerous tributaries, are floated down into the Gulf of Mexico, 
l waring upon them a luxuriant covering of plants. In many 
jMirts of the sea coast, by depressions of the land, great forests 
growing near the shore have been sunk below the level of the 
sea; the trees have been thrown down, and in process of time 
covered with mud and Baud. Such submarine forests now 
exist on the coast of Lincolnshire, and near the mouth of the 
river Parrot in Somersetshire in the Bristol Channel. 

But it may l)e thought that trees and other vegetable bodies, 
although carried down by the rivers to the sea, would continue 
to float, until, by the gradual process of decay, they would 
totally disappear. But wood swims in water only in conse- 
quence of the air contained in its cells ; and it sinks as soon 
as the air is withdrawn from it. Very long soaking in water 
will expel the air, but this will take place more speedily when 
great pressure is applied at the same time. Captain Scoresby, 
in his Account of his Voyages to the Whale Fishery in the 
Arctic Regions, states tliat a whale, on being harpooned, ran 


out all the line in the boat, and os the end of the rope was 
made fast, the boat was dragged by the fish under water. 
When the whale returned to the surface to breathe, it was 
killed ; but it began to sink as soon as it was dead, in con- 
sequence of the weight of the boat, which was still attached to 
it by the line of the first harpoon remaining in its flesh. The 
sunken boat was raised with great difficulty ; for so heavy was 
it, that, although before the accident it would have been 
buoyant when full of water, it now required a boat at each 
end to keep it from sinking. Wlien they got it into the ship, 
the oaken planks were, Captain Scoresby says, (< as completely 
I soaked in every pore, as if they had lain at the bottom of the 
sea since the flood. A piece of light firwood, about fifteen 
| inches square, that had gone down with the boat, when 
| thrown into the water again Kink like a stone. 

The conversion of vegetable matter into coal has been 
proved, by the observations of Dr. M ( Culloch on peat-bogs, 
and by a series of experiments in the laboratory. Coal, freed 
from its adventitious earthy matter, which is merely mechani- 
cally mixed with it, is resolvable into the same ultimate ole- 
i incuts us wood; ami L)r. M*Cnlloch ascertained that the action 
' of water on turf, or submerged wood, is sufficient to convert 
i them info suhstunces capable of yielding bitumen on distilla- 
tion, and black uud brittle like those varieties of coul called, 
l by mineralogists, lignite and jet; and he is further of opinion 
i that great pressure mid long-continued action nniv have pro- 
duced the other mod Mirations, The coal so produced differs, 

however, very materially in apfieariiiicr and properties as fuel 
fiom the mal of uur mines; and the last link of the chain 
lietweeu a lump of Newcastle coal and a growing tree lias yet 
to he found. 

Previously to the researches of the English geologists, within 
the last fifteen years, very vague notions prevailed as to the 
extent to which coal was spread over England. But since the 
publication of the geological maps of Mr. Greeuougb and Mr. 
Smith, we know where our present coal-fields are situated, 
wheie there is a possibility that others may exist, and where 
the mineral structure of the ground is of such a nature as to 
make it certain that searches after coal in such sitiiutioui can 
only end in disappointment. The annexed outline map gives 
a general view of nil the coal-fields of England ; and it will 
he seen that folly one half of the country is destitute of coal ; 
for all that lies east ami south of the double line Z Z, from 
the mouth of the Tees in Yorkshire to Lyme Regis in Dorset- 
shire, is composed of the superior secondary strata : and although 
some of these do sometimes contain thin beds of coal of a par- 
ticular kind, it may be confidently said, that the kind of coal 
which we usually consume will never lie found in those upper 
secondary strata ; and, unless under very favourable circum- 
stances, the inferior kind al>nvc alluded to ran never be worked 
with profit. It will also be seen how comparatively small a 
space the coal-measures occupy. The spaces here marked with 
dark lines ure the geological boundaries of the coal formations, 
Which, as we have already explained in previous sections, con- 
sist of many different kinds of stone besides coal ; workable 
coal is not spread over the whole space marked by the darker 
shade ; hut there is a very large port of all those spaces where 
not a trace of coal is to be seen. 

The map also exhibits the Iwundaries of the country which 
each supplies with fuel. We are indebted for this information 
to the evidence given by Frederick Page, Esq., liefore the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Coal Trade in 
1830. In the annexed map, it is to lie understood that all 
the space included within the line which surrounds a coal 
deposit is supplied from that source. These boundaries are 
of course not rigorously correct, but they are sufficiently so to 
give a tolerably accurate general view how far fhc market of 
each coal-field extends, independent of foreign export, and the 
supplies to .Scotland from the Northumberland district, and to 
Ireland from the western coal-fields. The extent which the 
consumption of a coal-field reaches, depends upon a variety of 
circumstances, such as the facility of transport by sea or by 
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A Map bhoit.no TUB Gkolocicm. Position and Coumbkcui. Diktu.but.on of th* Coai of England and Wilts. 
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The dark shade of ihe tint shovs the extent of the Coal-field*. 

The lighter shade if presents the district* of the country supplied by them. . 

The line* which express the tints are in both cases parallel to each other, and in each of the twelve districts have a different 
direction, except the Newcastle and Durham, in which, for the sake of clearness, the ccal-fielda (I.) have been left black, and the 
pllcM supplied by them white. Each district is surrounded hv a strong black outline. 
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caualf, ibe quality of tlic coal, and its price at the pit a mouth ; 
this last must be in a great degree regulated by the expense of 
bringing it to the surface, which is very variable, according to 
situations. 

There are in England and Wales twelve great coal-fields, of 
which those marked 1. II. IV. VI. XII. ore the most im* 
pbrtant. These are, 

I. The Northumberland and Durham Fields, the "almost 

exclusive feeders of Loudon, and supplying also the 
whole of the eastern and southern coasts from Berwick 
to Plymouth, and as far inland as the county of Bed- 
ford. Formerly the inland markets extended further ; 
but the extension of canals has brought other and cheaper 
coals into competition. There is also a very large 
foreign export, and a considerable quantity is seut to 
Scotland. 

II. The Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire Fields. 

III. The 'Whitehaven Fields. 

IV. The South Lancashire Fields. 

This, with the Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire Fields, { 
are the foundation of our great national superiority 1 
in the woollen and cotton manufactures, the principal i 
seats of which are ufion them. 

V. The North Staffordshire, or Pottery Fields. 

VI. The South Staffordshire, or Dudley and Warwickshire 

Fields. — not of great superficial extent, hut immensely ; 
productive, and containing the thickest scum of coal in j 
the island. It is also one great seat of our iron inunu- I 
factore*. | 

VII. The Shropshire Fields, including Colchrook Dale, j 
and the Plain of Shiewshury. 

VIII. Forest of Dp.ui Field. 

IX. South Gloucestershiie, or llrhtol Fields. 

X. SomcHcf shire Field. 

XI. North Wales, or Flintshire Fields. 

XII. The South Wales Fields, comparatively little worked 
as yet, but the most extensive of all, and upon which 
our posterity must depend, when the oilier fields aic 
exhausted. 

Thus it will he seen that all the coal-fields, and all the great 
seats of our mauufaetuies, lie to the 1101 th and west of the liuu 
Z Z, which is the boundary of the middle and supeiior strata 
of the .secondary series ; for. with the exception of gome de- 
tached points in Somersetshire and (jlamorgamhiic on the 
Bristol Channel, neither the lias limestone, nor any of the 
formations superior to it (I. in the Diagrnrn, p. 233) aie found 
west wind of that line. The uew red sand * -tie K, which is im- 
mediately under the lias and covers so \ ast a surface in the 
midland and northern counties, lies to the north and west of 
the line; many of the coal-tiehls are surrounded hy it, and it 
is possible that others may he discovered within its domain, either 
where it is partially denuded, or where it is so thin that it may 
be sunk thtough without great expense. All searches for coal 
in the red sandstone itself would, according to every pro- 
bability, end in disappuiutmfMit. 

The Newcastle coal -Held is by far the most important of all 
those at piesent worked in Englund. The area covered hy this 
coal-field will lie seen by the map at the top of the next column. 

The length of the coal-field, from the Tees to the Coquet, is 
almost fifty-five miles; its greatest breadth, between the mouth 
of the Tyne and the Western Pits, about twenty-two miles. It 
is bounded on the east, from a short distance south of Shields 
very nearly to its southern termination, by strata of maguguaii 
limestone under which the coal-measures iuive been found to 
lie prolonged in many places: along the northern half of its 
eastern limit, the coal-measures are exposed in the cliffs on the 
sea-shore. The whole of the western side is bounded by the 
Millstone Grit, upon which the coal-measures repose. (See 
Diagram, p. 235, L, M, N.) 

The entire area contained within those limits it occupied by 
beds of sandstone and shale, of great variety of composition 
and thickness, interstratified with seams of coal, also of different 



A. The coal- tie Id, tinted with liorisontal lines. 

H II. Mill-alone grit, tinted with lines sloping to the right. 
l\C. May no hi mi limestone, tinted with linos sloping to the left. 

1 Alnwick. »! North Shields. II llarnanl Castle, 
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It Sian u mg! on. 8 Sunderland. 13 Darlington. 
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degree* of thick ness. Tint valuable seam* of coal are in 
general very deep beneath the surface of the ground, and ure 
got at by a circular opening like a well, culled a ahull, which 
is sunk perpendicularly through the strutn. The following 
enumeration of the different strata thus passed through in order 
to get at workable seams of c.oul in Iligge ■ Main Colliery, to 
the depth of 1158 feet, will show the numerous alternations of 
which the coal -measures consist in the Newcastle coal-field. 
The section is one of several given by Mr. N. J. Winch, a 
practical mining engineer, in hi* ‘ Observations on the Geology 
of Northumberland and Durham/ published in the Itli volume 
of the * Transactions of the (ieologirul Society/ 

1. Fioin l lie surface of the ground they sunk through ft. in. 

day to the depth of. 1 0 J 

2. Through sandstone *12 0 

3. They then came upon the first scum of coal, but 

which had only a thickness of 8 

i. From this seam to the thick tad called the High 
Main Coal of the Tyne, they sunk through 21) 
different beds of sandstone uud shale, varying iu 
thickness from 40 inches to 31 feet, interstrati- 
, Tied with 8 scams of coal from 5 to 18 inches 

thick, amounting together to ...... 418 2 

5. The High Main Coal of the Tyne had here a thick- 
ness of fi 8 

0, From this seam they sunk farther through 52 tad* 
of sandstone and shale, varying from 5 indies to 
34 feet in thickness, interstratified with It) dif- 
ferent seams of coal from 2 to 37 inches thick, 


and amounting together to 503 2 

7. They now came upon the seam of coal called the 
Low Main Coal of the Tyne, which had in this 
pit a thickness of. 2 0 


8. And they sank beneath this through 10 different 
tads of stone, from 12 inches to 12 feet thick, 
and two scams of coal of 4 and 12 inches, mak- 

J ing together 82 

j and giving a total depth of 1158 

| having passed through 125 different strata, including 32 seams 
( of coal, 10 of which have been worked. 
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Tbe coal-measures lie in an inclined position, and at dif- 
ferent angles of inclination in different parts. IV conse- 
quence of this is, that the same seams are found at much 
greater depths front the surface in one colliery than in another. 
Nor will two distant parts of the field give the same succession 
of strain in a vertical section, either as regards the beds of stone, 
or the seams of coal, in point of quality and thickness : the 
same seam of coal swells out in one place, and in another 
thins off so much as not to be wcnfli working, and the same 
thing occurs with tire sandstone and shale ; a bed of stone or 
seam of coal, which iri one pit is scarcely perceptible, will in- 
crease in another pit to several feet. Neither arc these coal 
strata continuous over the whole area. In many parts of the 
district, a vertical section of the ground would at one time 
have presented an appearance similar to tbe following 

Fig. 


* ? /• 



but u section now shows that the surface has hern deeply 
indented, and gie.it jmii turns of the mqieiioi stiata have been 
carried away, so that it exhibits the following appeal aiue. 



There me also several paits of the district whore, although 
tlu* oilier beds of the coal formation exist, the teams of coal 
are either altogether wanting, or aie so mixed with bands or 
laycis of stone, orate so thin, that they would not pay the 
expense of woiking them. Jt also ftequenfly happens that, by 
the inclined position of the stratu, the supeiior beds containing 
the best coal tenninute at the suifare, or croft nut , as the miners 
call it. Thus in Figure 5, the seam of coal <t, which would 
be found by sinking a pit in any part of the country between 
e ami /, cro|» out at /, and there terminates : in like manner 
the seam b crops out ut y, and thus in the country between g j 
and k , instead of having the three seams of coal, «, h, <\ they i 
have only the last of these. If they go deep in sinking their 
slinft they may come upon the seam of coal </, which the in- 
clination of the strata nmy lui\ c brought within their reach, 
but which was unavailable in the country from e to / on 
account of its great depth. All the most valuable mines hi 
the soulhmi division of the coal-field are situated between the 
river Wear and the magnesian limestone which bounds the 
coal-field on the east; and a large propoitioii of the country 
west of the Wear, by this cropping out of the beds is occupied 
by barren stiata of sandstone amUhale, containing, occasionally 
only, a few sninll and unimportant seams, but no good work- 
able beds of coal : and there is an enormous thickness of 
barren coal. measures beneath the low main coal, that crop 
out westward between Newcastle and the mountaiu called 
Cross Fell. It is probable, too, that along the whole west 
frontier of the triangular portiou of the coal- field north of the 


Tyne, one-half of the area is occupied by strata barren of 
workable coal. 

No bed of coal is uniformly good throughout any great ex- 
tent : the high main coal is for many miles so deteriorated in 
quality, and so mixed up with stone, that it becomes worthless 
in many places. The coal seams worked in this field vary 
from eighteen inches to fourteen feet in thickness ; hut in the 
thick seams there is always a considerable portion of such bad 
quality as not to be saleable at a profit : and the best quality 
is seldom more than about six or seven feet thick. Through- 
out the whole of this field the best coals aTe those in the superior 
part of the series uf strata of which the formation is composed. 
The best beds are those called by the miners the High main 
aud the Low main. 

The mode of working coal-mines varies iti different parts of 
the country, partly on account of the situation of the seams uf 
coal in the giound, and partly on account of customs peculiar 
to the spots. That which we ore about to describe is the 
method usually adopted in the Newcuntle coal-field; the chief 
soui ccs of information on the suhjcU are contained in the 
evidence given before the Committees of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons in 1821) and !*W0, by Mr. Ibiddle and Mr. 
Taj lor, cm incut engineers or coal viewers, ami of large expe- 
rience in the north of England collieries. 

No instances occur in this countiy of lieds of coal lying so 
near the .surface that they can be wmiked in open day like a 
►tone quarry, nor are they often met with in the side of a hill, 
/ | so that the mines ran be pushed forward in a horizontal duee- 
I lion. When, therefore, a coal-field is to he icon, an it is tech- 
| ideally called, that is, when the coals are to lie taken out, the 
| fust step is to sink a perpendicular circular shaft like a gieat 
well, in order to get lit the roal, and by which the miners nr 
pitmen descend, and the coal is brought to the sin lace. The 
smn required for winning a field of coal, that is f the coal midci 
a certain portion of land rn.uUd out on the surface, is some- 
times so considerable, and the risk of failure so great, that very 
few individuals venture upon it on their sole account. They 
are usually won by a company, called adventurers, who take a 
lease from the prnpiietor. On the liver Tyne ihcie me only 
five proprietors, out of the *11 cnlhciies, who woik their own 
mines, ami on the river Wear there are only three out of 
eighteen collieries; all the rest me in the hands of lessees or 
adventurers. The capital is raised by shares, often of small 
amount, and being transferable are constantly in the market. 
Collieries vary exceedingly ns to the amount of capital rc- 
quiied to win them, the difference lieiug so great as from 
10,000/. to 150,000/. One of the difficulties in sinking a shaft 
is passing through quicksands ; another is the immense quan- 
tities of water winch are met with m certain parts of the strati- 
fication, generally within 40 or 50 fathoms from the surface, 
which is always dammed hack by a tub. Mr. Buddie men- 
tions a shaft in which he had to apply 40 fathoms, that is, 210 
feet of cast iron tubbing. One shaft is not sufficient, auother 
being required for drawing up the water and for veutilatitig 
(lie mine. 

The depth of the mines is very various; in one place ncui 
Jarrow, aliout five miles from tbe mouth of the Tyne on it.* 
southern Kmk, the High main coal of the Tyne is found withii 
42 feet of the ground, and the same coal lies under Jurrov 
laikc more than 1200 feet from the surface. This great dept! 
is not reached by one perpendicular shall, but a shaft an< 
steam-engine underground, with descending inclined plane 
A ’great improvement was mode by this erection of stean 
engines to be worked in the pits underground, and which fir 
took place in 1804. 

The pit having been sunk to a sufficiently thick seam of 
coal, the process of excavating is beguu by cutting out the coal 
laterally in galleries, lu the Newcastle mines large masses of 
the coal, named pillars, are left to support the roof, at short inter- 
vals ; but in Staffordshire the whole of the coal is taken away, 
and the roof of the mine is suffered to fall down, care being 
taken to support it so for as not to endanger the safety of the 
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workmen. One set of workmen is employed in digging out the 
co e), and another in removing it to the bottom of the shaft, from 
whence it is drawn up by machinery to die surface. The work 
of the miners is very laborious, especially where the seams are 
so thin as to prevent their being in on erect posture. 

In many collieries, after the whole of the coal has been got 
out in the ordinary way of working, they gradually cut away 
a part of the pillars of coal which have been left at intervals 
for the support of the roof, substituting props of timber; 
and sometimes the whole of the pillar may be taken away 
without the roof falling in so as to impede the workmen in 
other parts of the mine. When the whole of the coal lias been 
excavated and the roof does not fall down, vast empty spaces 
or wastes are left, which very generally after a while become 
filled with water, to the great danger of the adjoining col- 
lieries. 

The chief accidents to which collieries are exposed, besides 
that of the roof and floor coming together by the pressure over 
the places where the coal has been worked out, are inundations 
of water, and explosions of gas. The quantity of water which 
flows into the mines is sometimes enormous, and the expense of 
drawing it off by pumps worked by steam-engines is one of the 
heaviest charges of a colliery. Mr. Huddle states, that ill one 
with which he is connected, they draw eighteen times the 
weight of water which they do of coal. It very often happens 
that a mine is drowned by an accidental opening into an old 
working filled with water. 

Hut of all the accidents to which coal-mines are exposed, 
the explosions of inflammable gas or fu e-damp are the most 
frequent, and by fur the most ralamitous in their consequences. 
All coul, even the charcoal-like variety called anthracite, ap- 
pears to contain, in its natural state while umlergrnuud, a con- 
siderable quantity of free uncondoned gas which it »>art* with 
when exposed to the air, or when it is relieved from great su- 
perincumbent pressure. The gas is evolved from the coal in 
great quantity at the ordinary temperature of mines ; and in- 
stances have born known of explosions on Imard of ships laden 
with fresh-worked coals. Coals lying deep give out more gas 
than those near the surface, because there are o|H)tiings at the 
surface by which it escapes; but in the deep mines it cannot 
have such an outlet, and therefore it accumulates in all the 
fissures of the stone above the coal, and this sort of natural dis- 
tillation is constantly going on. The fissures of the roof are 
in some places very great, and there are sometimes miles of 
communication from one fissure to another ; they may be con- 
sidered as natural gasometers, and having no outlet, and the 
process of distillation constantly going on, the gas Incomes ac- 
cumulated in them in a very highly condensed state, the de- 
gree of condensation depending on the thickness of the sur- 
rounding rock, and the quantity poured in. In the course of 
pursuing the workings the miners sometimes cut across one of 
those fissures, or approach so near to it, that the intervening 
rock becomes too weak to resist the elastic force of the com- 
pressed gas ; it gives way, and then, in either case, the gas 
rushes out with immense force. These bfouwri, as they urc 
called, emit sometimes os much as 700 hogsheads of gas in a 
minute, and continue in a slate of activity for many months 
together. Sir James Lowtlicr found a uniform current of gas 
in one of his mines for two yearn and nine mouths. 

This gas, in the state in which it issues from the coal, burns 
with a bright flame, like ordinary artificial coal gas; but when 
united with a certain proportion of the air of the atmosphere, 
the whole volume of air, upon the approach of a flame, sud- 
denly catches Are, and goes off like gunpowder, with a tre- 
mendous explosion. If there lie more than one volume or bulk 
of the inflammable gas to fourteen of atmospheric air the mix- 
ture is explosive, and must not be approached with a naked 
flame. Great pains are taken to ventilate the mines so as to 
free them from this foul air, by large fires kept constantly 
burning at the mouth of the ventilating shaft, aided very often 
by air-pumps worked by steam-engines to quicken the draft. 
One mine is described by Mr. Huddle as generating so much 
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gas as to require a supply of 18,000 cubic feet of atmospheric 
air in a minute to keep it in a safe working state. Men can 
continue to work and breathe in an explosive mixture of the gas 
without feeling any material inconvenience ; and formerly 
such places were approached by making use of what were 
called Steel Mills, to give light. This machine consists of a 
small wheel of steel, of six or seven inches diameter, moved by a 
little toothed wheel with great velocity, and by holding a piece 
of flint to the steel, a stream of sparks is given out. Although 
in the day the light appears very feeble, in the darkness of the 
mines it is strong enough to enable one to write by it ; but the 
use of the steel mill is not free Horn danger of explosiou in 
certain mixtures of the gas. That contrivance has, however, 
been now completely set aside by the important discovery of 
Sir Humphry Davy, the Safety-Lamp. 

Davy instituted a long scries of experiments on the nature 
of the fire-damp, and on the proportions with which it must he 
mixed with atmospheric air in order to Income explosive. Ho 
found that, in respect of combustibility, the Are-damp differs 
most materially from the other common inflammable gases, in* 
asnuich as it requires a far higher temperature before it can he 
set on fire ; an iron rod, at the highest degree of red heat, and 
at the common degree of white heat, did not inflame explosive 
mixtures of the fire-damp, and mi 
explosion only took place when a 
flame was applied. He further 
made the important discovery, that 
flame will not pass through a tube 
with a very small bore ; and, guided 
by this principle, he was ultimately 
led, through a train of ingenious 
experiments, to the construction of 
an instrument which has saved the 
lives of hundreds, and which Iras 
rendered a large extent of property 
productive that tjic proprietors were 
unable to turn to any profitable 
account. The accompanying is a 
representation of “ Tub Davy," os 
the safety-lump is now called by 
the miners. 

The construct ion of it is very 
simple : — A. is the lamp in which 
oil is used; and theie is a small, 
bent wire, moved by passing 
smoothly through a hole in the 
bottom, for the purjKise of trim- 
ming ihe wick. H. is a cover of 
fine wire-gauze, which is fastened 
upon the lamp, and generally \ 
locked to prevent the miners taking 
it off ; and this cover is strength- 
ened by upright wires, twisted nt 
the top to receive a ring for carry- 
ing the lamp. Some recent im- 
provements have been lately introduced by the application of 
reflectors, for the purpose of concentrating the light. When 
the lamp is carried into a part of the mine which is highly 
charged with fire-damp, the flame of the wick begins to enlarge, 
and the air, if it contain so much of the inflammable gas as to 
lie highly explosive, takes fire as soon as it has passed through 
the gauze, and then burning within the lamp extinguishes the 
flame of the wick by cuffing off all communication with the 
pure air of the atmosphere. Whenever this appearance is ob- 
served the miner most instantly withdraw ; for although the 
flaming gas within the lamp cannot pass through the gauze so 
as to set fire to the explosive mixture outside, it makes the 
wire gauze so hot that it would very speedily lie wasted, and a 
hole, large enough to let flie flame come out, would he 
burned. 

The annual consumption of cools in Great Drifain is mor- 
mons; but there arc no means of ascertaining the amount with 
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anything approaching to accuracy. In the evidence before 
the Committee* of the Lord* and Common*, in 1820 and 1830, 
we have some calculations by Mr. Buddie and Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Buddie says, *' The calculation which I have made of the 
consumption of England and Wales is as follows : — manufac- 
tories 3,500,000 London chaldrons; household consumption, 
5,500,000, making 9,1)00,000 in all consumed from inland col- 
lieries : the quantity sent coastwise, on both sides of the island, 
is 3,000,000 ; together 12,000,000 chaldrons." As a Tendon 
chaldron is nearly 27 cwt., that quantity is equal to about 
10 ,200,000 tons weight. 

Mr. Taylors estimate of the consumption of coal in Great 


Britain is given in the following form 

The annual sale of coals carried coastwise, from Ton*. 

Durham and Northumberland, is 3, 300 , 000 

Home consumption, say one-fifth. ............ 060,000 

Total 3,060,000 


Which quantity supplies about 5,000,000 persons ; 
and, supposing the whole population of Great 
Britain to be 15,000,000, this must be trebled 11 ,880,000 
Consumed by iron -works, say 600,000 tuns of metal, 
to produce which requires at least four times 
the quantity of coal in making ctcri pig-metal ; 
and theextramdinary consumption in the mines 


of Curiiwull, Ac. 3,000,000 

Consumed in Great Britain 11,880,000 

Exported to Ireland, say 700,000 


Total tons, exclusive of foreign exportation .... 15,580,000 

The export of coals from the Tyne and the Wear amounted, 
in 1828, to ubout 3,200.000 tons, mid the consumption on the 
spot to about 660,000 tons. In 1838 the quantity exported 
by sea from Newcastle ulone was 3,001,953 tons. 

So vast a consumption leads to the inquiry, “ what, at this 
rate of annual excavation, will be the probable duration of this 
coal-field f" This question occupied a great deal of the at- 
tention of the Committees of both Houses of Parliament, 
already spoken of, and there was a very wide difference in the 
answers which they received. Mr. Taylor being asked by the 


Lords' Committee if he had formed any calculation of the ex- 
tent, produce, and duration of the Durham and Northumber- 
land coal-fields, gave in the following statement, which be 
said, however, was only to be cojnsidered as an approxima- 
tion : — 

He estimates the Durham coal-field, south of the Sq. Miles. 

Tyne, to embrace an area of 591 

The Northumberland field 243 

837 

And he considers that of this there bad been excavated Iflo 

Leaving, in 1 820 732 

Then estimating the workable coal strata at an 
average thickness of 12 feet, the contents of 
one square mile will lie 12,390,000 tons, Ton*. 

and of 732 square miles 9.069,480,000 

And deducting one-third part for loss in woik- 

ing, and from disturbances in the strata . . 3,023,160,000 

There remain . . . .6 , 0 16 , 320 , 000 
l)r. Dockland, however, considers the estimate of Mr. 
Taylor much exaggerated. Mr. Sedgwick is also of opinion 
that Mr. Taylor's estimate is too great. He has assumed that 
there is a continuous thickness of 12 feet of woikuble coal over 
the whole area of 732 square miles; but all experience, both 
of this cuul-tield and of every other, is unfavourable to this 
assumption, for not only are the coal-seams extremely variable 
in thickness, but they are equally so in quality, os we have 
already shown. Mr. Bakewell, in his “ Introduction to Geo- 
logy,” calculates that the coul-field now under consideration 
will not last above 360 year*. All these calculations, however, 
have refeiciice only to the bent qualities of coal,— to those 
which can lie raised at an expense sufficiently low to enable 
them to be sold al a remunerating price in competition with 
other coals. 

It appears to he very clearly made out that all those part* 
of the country which art* now supplied with fuel from the 
Northumberland and Durham mines will continue to enjoy 
that advantage for the next 100 years : and there is still a store 
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A, A, A. The coal-field, tinted «ith horixontal lines. 

II. II, U, R. Limestone, tinted with lines sloping to the right. 

C, O. Slate, tinted with perpendicular line*. 

1>. Old red sandstone, tinted with dotted lines. 

12. New red sandstone, tinted with perpendicular waving lines. 

a Cardigan. I ft Milford. I 7 Neath. I 9 Llamrissent. 

4 Lanbedr. | 0 Haverfordwest, | 0 Carmarthen. | 10 Cardiff. 
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in reserve far greater than there way in the whole of the North 
of England field before a single fire wai lighted by its pro* 
duce. This extensive repository is in the coal-field of South 
Wales. 

The geographical position of this vast deposit of the coal- 
measures will be seen by the annexed Map. It lies in a great 
basiu of the carboniferous limestone (O, Diagram, p. *235) which 
rises from under the coal strata nearly all around the limit of 
the coal-field. In a part of Pembrokeshire the limestone is 
wanting, and the coal strata rest upon slate (Q) which is inferior 
to the limestone, and, near Narbeth, they are in contact with 
the old red sandstone (P) which lies between the slate and the 
limestone. In a part of the southern boundary in Glamor- 
ganshire the coal-measures ore separated from the limestone 
by a detached deposit of strata of posterior formation to them, 
and therefore lying upon them, viz. new red sandstone (K), 
and Has limestone (I./> 

The coal-measures within this limestone basin lie in a trough 
shape, being deepest towards the middle, and rising up towards 
the outer limits, the ends of tlie several strata cropping out, 
that is, appearing successively at the surface. They do not, 
however, form oue uniform sweep or inverted arch ; for there 
has been a partial upheaving of the strata, so that a section 
across the field from Bridgend, due north, would present the 
following appearance : — 



There arc thus two basins, the one to the north, the utlieMo 
the son tii of a high ridge a, which runs from Aheravou half a 
mile math of the Avon hy Cefu Kglwysillnii, two nr three 
miles 1101 ih of Caerphilly, a little beyond which it disappears. 
In the northern basin, which is by far the more extensive, the 
strata aie much log inclined titan m the southern hate in ; for 
in the former lb« dip of thestiala is generally under IU J , while 
in the latter it is often 45" and upwards. The whole coal-field 
is traversed hy tithe* or fault*, generally in a north and south 
direction, which throw all the strata from 300 to GOO feet up 
or down. On the western termination uF the basin, in St. 
Biides Ilay, the strata are both vertical and twisted in every 
possible dnection. 

Mr. Conybeare makes tin ee great divisions of the scums in 
(his coal-field — the lower, middle, and upper series ; and lie as- 
signs to them, respectively, the aveiage thickness of 35, 13, und 
10 feet, making altogether 00 feet of workable coal. Martin, 
who described this coal-field, makes them umouul to 93 feet ; 
and Mr. Conyheare thinks that Martin dues not overstate the 
amount, provided all the seams lie taken into the account. But 
Mr. Conybeare's calculation only includes the workable coals, 
and he considers that those seams cannot be worked with profit 
where it is necessary to go lower than 1200 feet, for beyond 
this the expense of drainage, Ac., becomes enormous. Keep- 
ing the same considerations in view, Mr. Conybeare makes 
the following estimate of the area occupied by the coal- 
seams : — 

For the Lower Scries, 325 square miles, at 35 feet thick. 


„ loo 


17 

Middle Series, 360 

>* 

16 

Upper Series, fil 

if 

10 


This, it is calculated, after deducting one-half for loss and 
for what has been already worked, will amount to about 
11.423,750,000 tons; and tuking the annual consumption of 
all Kuglaud at 15,000.100 of tons, the provision of good coal 
in the South Wales Basin is 6ufiicieut for 7fi0 years. Taking 
all that remaius in the Northumlverland and Durham coal- 
fields, and all the other coal-fields of England together at three 


times tliat amount, wo have a supply of good coal, which, at 
the present rate of consumption, would last above 3000 yean. 

The coal-fields of Scotland, although very productive, are 
confined to a limited space. Nearly all the valuable mines 
are in the Low Country, between the Highlands on the north 
and the range of slate mountains which run in a north-east 
and south-west direction across the islund in the South of Scot- 
land. The capital is very abundantly supplied with excellent 
qualities of coal brought from a distance of only a few mike, 
ami delivered in Edinburgh at from 9s. to 12s. per tou. Glas- 
gow is surrounded with collieries, and is supplied at even a 
cheaper rate than the capital ; and to this profusion of fuel not 
ouly Glasgow but Paisley, and the neighbouring great manufac- 
turing towns, owe, in a great degree, thoir origin and prosperity. 
The mines m the counties of Fife and Clackmannan also pro- 
duce very fine qualities of coal. 

The coal formation of Scotland is found in the couuty of 
Antrim, on the opposite coast of Ireland. The collieries of 
Ballycustle, on the north coast of Autriin, formerly sent from 
ten to fifteen thousuud tons to market yearly, but they are now 
greatly fallen off. In the eastern part of the county ofTyroue, 
at Coal Island and Dungannon, a coal -formation occurs asso- 
ciated with that variety of limestone which is usually found 
underlying or alternating with the coal-measures in Scotland 
and England. 

Coal lias been discovered in 17 rouuties of Ireland. The 
coal district of the province of Munster, according to Mr. 
Hichurd Griffith, is greater in extent than any in England. It 
extends over a part of the county of Cluie, over a considerable 
portion of the counties of Limcriek and Kerry, and a large 
jiart of the comity of C'oik. llut none of the coal-beds of this 
province 1 , with the exception of those in the couuty of Clart( 
belong to the same geological period as the coal-fields of 
England and Scotland : in place of lying above the car- 
boniferous limestone (O, Diagram, p. 251), they lie under 
it, and are iutipstrutificd with the old slate rocks (A), the 
lowest in the wliolr series of the secondary strata. The 
quality of the coal too is quite different from either the Eng- 
lish or Scotch coal, being that variety called anthracite, which 
burns without flame, and upprouchcs to the nature of charcoal. 
It is chiefly used for burning the limeslone of the adjoining 
districts ; and the most considerable collieries, those of Dro- 
nnigli, have yielded 25,900 tons per annum, at from 1 0«. to 
15s. per ton. The distiiet of Clare lieloiigs to the true coal- 
measures (M), hot they are chiefly t ho shales, sandstones, and 
sandy slates, coal lieing of very rare occurrence, as far us dis- 
coveries have yet licen made, and when found it is of very in- 
different. quality. Mr. Griffith is of opinion that coal of a 
bituminous quality is very extensively distributed over the 
i eastern part of the province of Connaught, particularly in the 
I counties of ladlritn and Roscommon. In the province of 
| Ulster, besides the collieries in the counties of Antrim and 
^Tyrone, coal has been met with in the counties of Fermanagh, 
Monaghan, and Cavan, hut not to any great extent. The pro- 
vince of Leinster contains the true c:<al- measures, lying above 
the carboniferous limestone, in the county of Carlow, and ill 
Queen's County, and in the county of Kilkenny, from whence 
it stretches some way into the county of Tipperary. The 
great deposits ore around Castlecorncr in Kilkenny, and Kille- 
naule in Tipperary, and both the*® have lieeu extensively 
worked; but, according to Mr, Weaver, in bis account of the 
Killenaule district, the coal of that field, and of the other por- 
tions of the Leinster coal-tract, is wholly of the nature of an- 
thracite, and of a thin stratified structure. 

Coal is found in many parts of the continent of Europe. 
One of the most considerable deposit* is that of Belgium, 
where, in the province of Liege, the coal-formation extends 
from Thou near Namur to the confines of the province of Lim- 
burg, along the Mau* for 33 miles, and with a breadth of 
about H miles. Continuing in a north-east direction from 
Liege, we find another coal-field between Aix-la-Chapelleand 
Duiseldorf, the principal collieries being in the neighbourhood 
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of Eschweiler. The coal is of excellent quality, and is ex- 
tensively worked. Farther on, in the same direction, we come 
upon a very extensive coal-field in the valley of the river of 
Ruhr, in Westphalia. It is above 35 miles in length, and 17 
in breadth, and the measures contain above 100 different seams 
of coal, varying in thickness from six iuches to seven feet, of 
which about 80 are worked. 

Coal has been found in many other ;>arts of Germany, par- 
ticularly in Saxony, Bohemia, and Upper Silesia; and in 
those places it is almost invariably surrounded by manufac- 
tories. It has been found in more than 30 departments of 
France. Coal is also abundant in the British Colonies and 
in the United States of North America. On the eastern side 
of the Appalachian system of mountains, the coal* format ions 
are found os fur south as Richmond, in Virginia. The most 
celebrated mines at present worked are near Pittsburg, in 
Pennsylvarfia, on the east side of the Appalachian Mountains. 

Next to coal, iron is the most important of the mine- 
rals of the United Kingdom. The total amount of coals 
raised annually in Great Britain and Ireland cannot l>c 
less than 20,000,000 of tons; and taking 7s. a ton as the 
average price at the pit's mouth, we have a total value of 
7,000,000/. The gross quantity of iron produced by the 
furnaces of Great Britain has been calculated to amount 
annually to about 700,000 tons; and the vulue of pig-iron , as 
it is technically termed, — that is, iron in its rudest state, 
before any other labour has been expended upon it beyond 
what was necessary to extract the metal from the ore, — at a 
market price of 5/. per ton, gives a total value of .’1.500,000/. 

The term metal is applied to those mineral substances which 
exhibit, when freed from com hi nation with foreign ingredients, 
the following projierties: — They are impenetrable by light, 
even when beaten out into plates or leaves of extreme thin- 
ness, and are theieforc snid to be opaque ; they have that 
peculiar shining lustre which we term metallic; they are 
combustible, hut at various degrees of heat : they are good 
conductors of heat and elects icily, that is, heat and electricity 
pass rapidly through them ; and they are, for the most part, 
heavy when compared with other bodies, uml arc thus said to 
have a high specific gravity. This last projierty, however, is 
not universal, for some are so light us to swim on the surface 
of water; but all the metals known in common life are heavy 
bodies, the lightest of them being nearly seven times os heavy 
as water, bulk for bulk. There are three other distinctive 
properties of metals, which, however, are not common to all of 
them, and vary in degree : malleability, or the property of being 
capable of being hammered into thin plates or leaves ; ductility, 
or the property of being capable of being drawn out into wire ; 
ami tenacity , or the property of supporting a heavy weight 
without breaking. Metals are, moreover, funible, that is, nre 
capable of being melted by beat, but at different degrees of 
temperature, some of them being liquid at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the air, — such as mercury or quicksilver, — others 
requiring the strongest heats that we are capable of exciting in 
furnaces licfore they will soften. 

The number of metals hitherto discovered amounts to forty- 
two, but those which are used in the metallic state in the 
business of common life are eleven, viz., gold, silver, mercury, 
iron, copper, tin, lead, platinum, bismuth, zinc, and antimony. 
Specific gravity is the property which has been determined 
with the greatest degree of precision. An equal hulk of dis- 
tilled water, at the tenqwratureof 00°, is taken as the standard 
of comparison, and is represented by unity, or 1 . 


Platinum. .20-96 

Silver..., 

.10-47 

Tin 7- 29 

Gold 19-25 

Bismuth. 

. 9-R2 

Zinc 7* 10 

Mercury ..13- 5fi 

C upper • . . 

, S-S9 

Antimony ..6-70 

Lead 11-35 

Iron 

7-78 



All these metals are found to stand in entirely different orders, 
when we arrange them according to their resjwctiye specific 


gravities, fusibility, malleability, ductility, and tenacity, as 
appears by the following table, in which the metal possessing 
tlie property in the highest degree stands first in the column. 

•reciric mam.ea- 

ORAVITY. FUSIBILITY, Ml LIT Y. DUCTILITY. TXUACITY. 

Platinum Mercury Gold Gold Iron 

Gold Tin Silver . Silver (kipper 

Mercury Bismuth Copper Platinum Platinum 

Lead Lead Tin Iron Silver 

Silver Zinc Platinum Copper * Gold 

Bismnth Antimony Lead Lead, Bismuth, Zinc 

Copper Silver Zinc Tin, Zinc, and Tin 

Iron Copper Iron Antimony can* Lead 

Tin Gobi Bismuth and not be drawn ' Bismuth and 

Zinc Iron Antimony out into wires. Antimony 

Antimony Platinum are brittle. I are brittle. 

We have no thermometer to measure high degrees of heat 
with exactness. Chemists have for that purpose sometimes 
used an instrument invented by the ingenious Wedgwood, 
who, having found by experiment that fine clay contracts 
equally by increase of heat, contrived an instrument which he 
called a Pyrometer (from pyr, Greek for fire, — and metron , 
measure); but from the difficulty of always finding clay of 
the same quality, the principle was not capable of being gene- 
rally adopted in practice. An instrument has very lately ltcen 
invented by Mr. Daniel, from which more correct measure- 
ments will he obtained. 

Mercury remains liquid much below the greatest degree of 
cold known in our climate ; tin, bismuth, lead, zinc, and auti- 
tnony are fusible at a red heat ; iron requires a 'very high 
temperature, and platinum one fur more intense, before they 
can be melted. Mercury is only solid at a cold 72° below 
the temperature of fieezing water. Iron has so great a degree 
of tenacity, that a wire not thicker than 0-7&7 of a line will 
support 500 pounds weight; while gold, which is infinitely 
more malleable and ductile, if drawn into a wire of the same 
diameter, will not support more than 100 pounds. 

No process with which we arc acquainted can resolve metals 
into elements still more simple. It is possible, however, that 
future discoveries will show that they are compound substances. 

With the exception of gold, silver, plutiuum, and copper, it 
is rare to find any of the metuU in a state of purity, or, as it is 
| called, nut ire. They are usually found in combination with 
oxygen, sulphur, or acids: ami occasionally two or more 
rnetals nre combined, when they form what is called a natit'e 
alloy. When united with oxygen, they are snid to be in the 
stute of oJitUs ; when with sulphur, they are called ntlphuretn ; 
and when with an acid, the name of the acid is brought forwaid : 
thus, when lead is found in combination with sulphuric acid, 
it is suid to lie in the state of eulphate of had. But in all these 
states there is usually a great mixture of earths.^ Metals so 
combined with foreign ingredients are said to be in the state of 
ore. Ores have very frequently a bright metallic lustre, — arc 
often found in beautiful regularly formed crystals, like salts; 
but in most cases they would lx? (indistinguishable by a com- 
mon observer from an ordinary stone. It has happened that 
roads have, for a length of time, 1/eeu mended with what was 
thought to be common stone, hut which was afterwards dis- 
covered to be a metallic ore of gTeat value. 

Metals have been found in all the stratified and unstrati- 
fled rocks ; hut they are met with in greatest abundance in the 
inferior strata, and occur chiefly in what are called mineral 
veins, which ore cracks in the continuity of the rock, filled up 
and branching through it. 

The metal is separated from the other mineral substances 
with which it is in combination, by a series of artificial pro- 
cesses. This art of obtaining metals in a state of purity, tech- 
nically called metallurgy (from the Greek metallum, mine, and 
ergon, work), forms a most important department of chemical 
science. 

Iron has not been found as a native mineral, in a pure state, 
except in very small quantities. Some rare s]>ecitnens of it are 
met with occasionally in the cabinets of mineralogists. But 
huge mqsse? of majleablg jft>u have been found in different 
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part* of the earth, lying upon the surface of ihe ground, or 
partially imbedded in it; the most remarkable of which are 
thoee which were found in Siberia and in South America. 
The Siberian mass it described by Professor Pallas in hi* 

' Travels iii different Parts of the Russian Empire/ in the year 
1772. It was discovered in 1750 by a peasant, ou the top of a 
mountain, in the iuterior of Asiatic Russia, in the district of 
Krasnoyarsk (lat. 56, long. 92, E.), on the borders of tbe river 
Yeuissei, quite detached from any other ^mineral substance at 
all resembling it. It weighed 42 poods, which is equal to 
151211 m. Tbe South American mass was found in the juris- 
diction of Santiago del Estcro, 800 miles north-west of Buenos 
Ayres, and was estimated as equal to 13 tons, or 29,120 lbs. 
All these masses of meteoric iron, os they ore called, are totally 
distinct in composition from any ore oflrou found in the earth : 
they have all a great similarity of composition one to another, 
and contain a proportion of nickel, a metal of great rarity. 
There is every reason to believe that they belong to that class 
of bodies called meteoric stones, or aerolites, which, from time 
to time, fall ujxm the earth. A moss of iron of this description 
was actually seeu to fall from the air at A gram, in Croatia, in 
1751, which had the appearance of chains welded together. 
Further particulars relative to meteoric iron will be found in 
an article in the * Penny Cyclopaedia/ under the word Aero- 
lites. 

The ores of iron are numerous, but many of them form only 
objects of interest to the mineralogist. There are about eight 
different kinds of these ores which occur iu sufficient quantities 
to pay for the expense of erecting furnaces to work them, in 
order to extract the metal. The ore from which nineteen- 
twentieths of the iron manufactured in the United Kingdom 
lire obtained, is that kind commonly culled argillaceous, or 
clay-ironstone. It is of various colours — grey, brown, and 
bluish-grey; and to an uninstructed person would not appear 
different from an ordinary stone, except on account of its 
greater weight. The iron exists in clay-ironstone in combina- 
tion with oxygen gas, ill that proportion which chemists desig- 
nate the protoxide, and with carbonic acid gas, and mixed with 
small quantities of earths, carbonaceous mutter, and lonietimes 
sulphur. Dr. Colquhouii gives the results of an analysis of 
the composition of nine diffemit varieties, from which it ap- 
pears that the ironstones vary considerably in quality. One 
hundred grains of the several ores were found to contain of 

Protoxide of iiou . . . from 35 to 53 per cent. 

Carbonic acid gas 26 35 ,, 

Silica (the puie eai tii of flints). . 1 20 ,, 

Alumina (the pure earth of clay) . J 8 „ 

lime ....... . 2 K| „ 

Magnesia •••••••. 1^ (ij 

besides minute quantities of carbon, sulphur, and the metal 
railed Tnnnganese. The specific grav ity of the ores varied from 
2*80 to 3*50; distilled water of the same bulk being 1*00. 

The great deposits of clay -ironstone are in the coal-measures; 
tliat is, in the strata of shale, clays, sandstones, and slates, which 
alternate with the layers of coal. Clay-ironstone ocean fre- 
quently also in some of the superior stratA, between the chalk 
and the coal-measures, and sometimes, though more rarely, ill 
the tertiary sedimentary deposits which lie above the chalk 
(Diagram, p. 235). The ore is often met with in thin continu- 
ous strata, but it seldom happens, when found in the coal- 
measures, tliat there is only a single stratum of it ; there are 
usually several strata, — from 10 to 40 in the same tract of 
country, — the thickness of them varying from half an inch to 
sixteen inches ; and they generally present, at the same time, 
differences in their chemical composition. Clay-ironstone 
occurs frequently in detached nodules, imbedded in the strata 
of clay or shale, varying in size from that of a bean to five feet 
in diameter, and half these dimensions in thickness, having, 
for tbe moot ]«rt, a flattened form. They often lie together iu 
cue place, at regular distances, forming an almost continuous 
bed; but more usually tbe nodules are scattered promiscuously 


through the clay, with their longer diameter parallel to the 
lines of stratification in the coal-measures. In weight they vary 
from an ounce to upwards of a ton. The siae of the nodules 
most commonly found is about a foot iu the longest diameter. 
They frequently contain shells, and impressions of plants 
similar to those met with in the shale of the coal-measures. 
The following specimen is from Derbyshire 



A portion of a pUnt which Martin, in 1iin ‘IVtriflrn Ovrhtenala,* con- 
siders to be allied to the Kir Tribe. 


All Ihe appearances which clay-ironstone exhibits, whether 
in layers or in nodules, show that it is not tin igneous produc- 
tion, but tliat it was deposited by water. But the nodules are 
in no degree analogous to the rounded stones found in many of 
the strata, which are fragments of rock, the angles of which 
have l>eeu worn off by their tieing rubbed against each other in 
running water, like the stones iu the lied of a river. The par- 
ticles of the clay -ironstone must have been suspended ill the 
fluid mass of mud that afterwurds hardened into clay or sliule, 
and must have separated from it, and collected together in the 
spheroidal nodules by some internal chemical action similur to 
that which takes place in the masses of clay, mixed with ground 
flints, prejiared for making flue pottery and china. When 
these are allowed to stand unused for some time, it ufleu hap- 
pens that the particles of the jiowdered flint separate from the 
clay into detuched, hard, stony nodules. 

The metal is contained in the ironstone in combination with 
oxygen gas and carl amir acid gas. To sejiarate it from these 
and the other foreign ingredients which enter into the com- 
position of the ore constitutes the operation called * met I tug, 
j which consists in bringing the clay-iroustonc in contact, under 
a very powerful heat, with other substances, which having a 
stronger attraction for oxygen and carbonic acid than iron has, 
destroy the combination, and set tbe iron free. 

The ore is broken inter small pieces about tbe size of an egg, 
and is then subjected to the process of muting, which it per- 
formed by making a long oblong pile of tbe broken ore, with 
intervening layers of small coal, forming a heap about 30 feet 
long, 15 feet broad, and five feet high, — sloping at the top like 
the ridge of a house. There is a thick layer of coal at the 
bottom, which is kindled when the pile it completed; the 
whole is gradually ignited, and then left to burn for five or 
six days, and when cool the ore is ready for the smelting- 
furnace. Tbe masted ore bus changed its colour from grey to 
red, brown, or blackish-brown ; has parted with its carbonic 
acid gas, as well as the sulphur, and other inflammable sub- 
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stances it may bare contained, and hai lost from 20 to 30 per 
cent, of its weight. 

• The furnace is usually a square pyramidal tower of strong 
masonry, or brick-work, from 40 to 00 feet high, similar to the 
annexed figure : — . 



When first kindled the fire is niude at the bottom of the 
interior cavity, tfhich is gradually filled with a mixture of 
ore, coke, and limestone, in this proportions of four of coke, 
rather more than three of ore, and one of limestone. The 
heat is urged by compressed air Ijeing forced through tubes in 
the sides into the cavity, by means of powerful bellows worked 
by a steam •engine. The mixture is in a highly heated state 
in the upper part of the furnace, and gradually sinks to that 
part where the heat, urged hy the blast, is most intense, and 
then it becomes in a state of semi-fusion. Here the more 
complete decomposition takes place; and the mass being now 
lluid the metal sinks to the bottom, where it is allowed to run 
out from time to time by opening an aperture left for the pur- 
pose. This is cast-iron, and the ore yields on an average about 
30 per cent, of it. It is conducted into moulds, made with 
dry sand, on the ground near the orifice, for the various tilings 
made of cast-iron, — from vast beams, wheels, and cylinders of 
steam-engines, to the smallest articles of domestic use ; or it is 
conducted into moulds for the bars of ptg-iro?t , — the form in 
which nut-iron is sold os a raw material. The term “ pig- 
iron u was given by the workmen. The metal is run off into 
a main channel, which they call the soic, and the liars at right 
angles to it they liken to pigs sucking the teats of the sow. 
As the ore sinks down a fresh supply is poured in at the top 
of the furnace, which is kept constantly going, mul is never 
ullowed to cool unless for the purpose of repair, or when it is 
Mourn out, as it is termed, by a stoppage of the works. 

The coal is not used os it comes from the pit, but is first 
brought to the state of coke, or mineral charcoal, which is 
done by a process very similar to that employed for making 
charcoal from wood ; — the coal being brought to a red heat, 
in heaps so covered as to prevent free exposure to the air, and 
thus the bitumen is driven ofi', leaving a cinder behind like 
that which remain* in the retorts used at the gas-works. The 
coke serves not only as a fuel for producing the heAt, hut 
performs other important functions, for it attracts the oxygen 
from the ore, and enter* into combination with the iron in the 
•tale of pure carbon. 

The purpose of adding the limestone is to facilitate the 
melting of the ore, the lime acting the part of a flux, as it is 
termed, from flux us, a Latin word signifying a flowing or 
streaming. There are certain mineral substances which, 
singly, will resist the action of the most violent heat, but 
when mixed together become fusible at comparatively low 


temperatures. Thus silica, or the earth of flints, is infusible 
io a very intense heat, bat on the addition of a portion of the 
mineral alkali soda, it melts readily at a low heat, and forms 
glass. The limestone acts upon the eartlis of flint and clay, 
which enter into the composition of the ore, in the same way 
as the soda acts in making glass from sand, and thus a fluid 
is obtained ; and as the particles in the liquid mixture have 
free motion, the heavier ones, that is the iron, sink to the 
bottom, and the lighter earthy matter rises to the top, and 
floats on the surface of the melted iron, forming what is called 
“ slag.” Any one passing hy an iron-work must have noticed 
the heap* of glassy- looking matter of various colours thrown 
aside as rubbish, which is often used for mending the roads 
in the neighbourhood : — this is the slag, 
j An improvement has lately been introduced, which is of 
| immense advantage hy materially reducing the cost of the 
| smelting. This consists in sending in a blast of hot s instead of 
• cold, air. When a blast of cold air is thrown in, a great part 
; of the heat of the furnace is absorbed hy the cold air, and 
| therefore a large amount of the fuel is wasted. Now it has 
! been found by experiment that the coal necessary to heat the 
air before it is thrown into the fiimace is very considerably less 
titan that which is required to afford the coke necessary to heat 
it after it is thrown in. Some successful experiment# have 
also been made for smelling with the coal, and thus saving the 
waste of converting it into coke. 

Cast-iron, or pig-iron, or crude-iron, for it is known hr all 
these names, contains usually about, one forty-third part of its 
weight of carbon, which it obtains from the coke, or charcoal, 
in the process of smelting. The quantity of carbon depends 
a good deul upon the quality of the fuel; and if cast-iron be 
exposed in a melted state for a length of time to charcoal, and 
free access of oxygen l>e prevented, the iron will ab«oib so 
much carbon as to be converted into plumbago, or that sub- 
stance commonly called black' t Wtrl, of which pencils are made, 
but which has not u particle of lead in its composition. Cast- 
iron is neither ductile nor malleable, and it i» very brittle, 
and it melts with such facility at a red heat that it cannot be 
welded, whereas pure iron U one of the most infusible of the 
metals. It can he fused to such a degree of liquidity that it 
inay be jioiired into very minute cavities, as we see by those 
lieailtiful ornaments, of the most delicate forms, manufactured 
at Berlin, and at Sain, near Neuwied, on the Rhine. 

To conveit cast-iron into malleable or bar-iron, it is again 
melted in a furnace, and run out into moulds, when the im- 
purities, which usually consist of earthy matter and oxidized 
iron, rise to the surface, and are taken ofi‘. When it becomes 
solid the process is repeated two or three times, until the iron, 
when stined in the furnace, instead of being liquid, clots toge- 
ther into soft, pasty lumps. In this shite, moderate-sized 
masses are taken out and are beaten, under an enormous ham- 
mer, moved by steam-power, called the “ forge-hammer/' 
into cakes about an inch thick. These cakes are subjected to 
a strong brat in another kind of furnace, and, when softened, 
one of them is taken out and beaten into a short bar, which is 
then welded to another of the cukes, which is beaten out in the 
same way, and thus by additions the bar is made of the de- 
sired length. The whole bar is then put again into the fur- 
nace, softened, and again beaten under the forge-hammer ; and, 
when that process is finished, it is common bar or malleable 
iron. It has now lost all the carbon, oxygen, and earthy ingre- 
dients which existed in the cast-iron, and the more com- 
plete the separation from these, the better is the iron. In place 
of being brittle and easily fusible, it has become possessed of 
great tenacity, ductility, and malleability; and one of the 
chief tests of its purity is its power of resisting a very violent 
heat without exhibiting any signs of (Vision. 

The quality of the iron smelted with coke from day-iron- 
stone, although greatly improved of late years, is for many 
purposes much inferior to the best qualities from Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia. The difference depends partly, perhaps 
on the different nature of the best ores in tbeae countries, but 
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chiefly on account of wood-charcoal being used in all the 
pro em es , from the first smelting of die ore to its conversion 
into bar- iron. It ie said, however, that, although iron made 
by wood-charcoal is better for malleable iron and steel, it is 
not so good for casting as that made With coke. 

Previously to the early part of the seventeenth century the 
ore was entirely smelted with wood. In that part of the 
southern counties of England called the Weald of Keut, 
Surrey, and Sussex, the strata contain iron ores of different 
qualities in considerable abundance; and; where wood was 
plentiful, there were many furnaces in that district. These 
were of course abandoned when the cheaper method of smelt- 
ing with pit-coal was discovered. All the iron made in F ranee 
at the present time is smelted with wood, the consumption of 
which has been so great a a materially to raise tbe price of 
fuel throughout tbe country. 

The discovery of smelting iron with pit- coal was made by 
one Dudley, about tbe year 1619; but many yean elapsed 
before it was generally adopted. The manufacture of iron did 
not rise into very great importance until after the discoveries 
of Watt in the improvement of the steam-engine, when that 
[lower was applied to produce the blast in the furnace ; for 
then furnaces could be erected wherever the ore and the reals 
were fonnd, although there were no streams of water to impel 
the machinery. From that time the manufacture has been 
steadily progressive, and more iron is now made in Great 
Britain than iti any other country of the world. The produce 
of all the furnaces in the United Kingdom is about 1,000.000 
tons. 

The great seats of the iron manufacture of Great Britain are, 
— the Staffordshire, a few miles north of Birmingham, around 
Walsall, Bilston, and Dudley; — the South Wales, around 
Merthyr Tydvil, in Glamorganshire, nnd in the Forest of 
Dean, on the Iwrders of Wales; — and the Shropshire, in and 
around Colebrook Dale. But, besides these, there are marly 
considerable works in different parts of Yorkshire and (ah- 
caahire. One of the oldest and most extensive establishments 
is that of the Carvon Works, near Falkirk, in Stirlingshire; 
and there are several in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. Clay- 
ironstone is found associated with the coal -measures of the 
Northumberland and Durham coal-fields, but not in sufficient 
quantity to make it worth while to erect any great works. 

In that part of North Lancashire called Furness, nnd prin- 
cipally around Ulverstoue, an ore of iron is found, which is n 
compound of about Gfl per cent, of iron, 1)0 of oxygen, and a 
small admixture of earthy ingredients- It is usually of a 
fibrous structure, anil of a red colour, with a semi-metallic 
lustre, and is called by mineralogist* “hamiatite,’* from a 
Greek word signifying *• blood.” It is also called “ blood- 
stone,” which is the name by which it is known in the arts ; it 
is used for making burnishing tools, and, when ground to a fine 
powder, it is extensively employed as a polishing material by 
most workers in metal. A considerable part of the ore is still 
smelted with wood-charcoal, and produces a very valuable 
quality qf metal : a great part of the best plate iron and iron- 
wire is made from it. 

M&gnetical iron ore is so called from its being not only at- 
tractable by the magnet, but as possessing itself polarity. It is 
composed of aliout 70 per cent, of pure iron and 30 per cent, of 
oxygen ; but tbe ore is seldom entirely free from foreign ingredi- 
ents. The best Swedish iron is made from this ore, and the most 
celebrated mine of it is at Dannemora, about 30 miles north 
of Upaala, which has been worked for more than 300 yean. 
The ore, after being roasted, is put into a furnace, with the re- 
quisite quantity of charcoal ; but the addition of limestone is 
seldom necessary, because lime exists already in the ore. ** The 
cast-iron obtained by this process is as white as silver, com- 
pletely crystallised, extremely hard and brittle, and incapable 
of being applied to any useful purpose in that state. It is not 
liable to rust, and, indeed, this is a quality which Dannemora 
iron poss es s e s both fax tbe state of cast and of malleable iron. It 
it much Um liable to rust than any other kind of iron whatever. 


This cast-iron is reduced to malleable iron by heating it in a 
bed of charcoal and oxide of iron* and hammering it out into 
bars while hot.”—- (Dr. Thomson.) Auother great mine of 
magnetical iron-ore is in the Mountain Taberg, in Sweden, 
situated a little to the south of the great lake Wetter, due west 
from Gothenburg. The uppermost bed of the mountain, which 
is 370 feet thick, has been wrought for nearly 300 years. 
There were, in 1812, according to Dr. Thomson, 176 iron 
mines in different parts of Sweden ; but many of them must 
lie very insignificant, as the total produce in that year was only 
63,000 tons. 

There are a few other ores of iron which are smelted for the 
purpose of obtaining the metal, the variations chiefly depending 
on the different ]iroporti<mf of tbe oxide of iron, and of the 
earthy ingredients with which it is combined. There are other 
ores which are applied to different purposes in the arts. One 
of the most common of these is that which is called M pyrites,” 
which is a combination of the iron with sulphur. The shining 
metallic bodies resembling brass, frequently se«m in commoii 
blue roofing-slate, are iron-pyrites. In some situations, espe- 
cially when found in the coal-measures, this ore is very liable 
to decomposition by the action of the air and moisture. In 
the act of decomposition heat is generated, and makes it 
advance more rapidly. This decomposition is also effected 
designedly for the purpose of collecting the produce, which is 
the salt called “ sulphate of iron,’’ or green vitriol. The pro- 
cess of decomposition is this: the sulphur combines with the 
oxygen of the air and of the water, wlieu sulphuric acid is 
produced (or oil of vitriol, as the old chemists used to call It, 
and as it is still called in the arts) ; and the add thus formed 
combines with the iron. When the decomposition is effected, 
the mixture is thrown into water, which dissolves the sulphate 
of iron ; and, by carefully pouring off tin) clear solution and 
subsequent evaporations, tbe green cystnllired salt is obtained. 
Mr. Aikin states that, in the Yule of Conwy, in Caernarvon- 
shire, iron-pyrites is decomposed for the purpose of obtaining 
the sulphur front it; and that the iron, which is converted by 
the process into red ochre, is sold for common paint and other 
purpose*. The pencils said to he red-lead nre made fVom a soft 
ore of iron -that which is called “ reddle, *' or red chalk, is a 
compound of oxide of iron and the earth of clay ; but neither 
contain lead, any more than the so-called bluck-lead does. 

Copper. 

After it on, copper is of all metallic bodies the most gene- 
rally useful. It is olio of the most valuable products of the 
mines of the United Kingdom. W ith the exception of the rare 
metal titanium, it is the only metallic substance of a red co- 
lour. Il« specific gravity is 6*89. It can only Im* melted at a 
very high temperature, but is more fusible than iron ; it may 
he beat into thin leaves, and, next to iron, possesses the greatest, 
tenacity of all the metals, for a wire one eight-hundredth port 
of an inch in thickness will support a weight of 302 lbs. wills- 
but breaking. Its hardness is greater titan that of either gold 
or silver ; it is the most sonorous of all metals, and is therefore 
used for making many wind instruments ami bells. It is ca- 
pable of forming alloys with other metals, hut in that combi- 
nation remarkable changes sometimes take place. Thus, when 
alloyed with tin, which is also a ductile metal, the mixture 
rbell-met.il) is quite brittle ; on the other hand, when united 
with zinc, which is a brittle metal, the mixture (brass) is nearly 
as ductile ns the pure copper. 

Copper is found in a state of purity, and also in combina- 
tion with other mineral substances, constituting a great variety 
of ores. These may be divided into two great classes : in the 
one, the copper is combined with sulphur and other metals in 
various proportions, or with oxygen ; in tint other class it is in 
the state of an oxide combined with acids and with water. 
The following tables show the great variety of composition in 
tbe ores of this metal. The figures express tbe number of 
grains of the substance at the head of the column which are 
contained in a hundred grains of the ore. 
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Native copper is of common occurrence, but seldom in 
large quantities in one spot. The Unest specimens are brought 
from the mines of Siberia, oti the eastern side of the Ural 
Mountains, from Hungary, and Saxony, and very good speci- 
mens are occasionally met with in Cornwall. It is found in 
considerable quantity in Brasil, and also in Japan, aud it is 
obtained rather abundantly in the vicinity of the Copper Mine 
River, and in other ports of North America. 

More than niue-teutlis of the copper of commerce is obtained 
from those ores in which the metal is combined with sulphur 
and iron, and the yellow copper ore is the most abundant of 
these. The other combinations of the metal frequently ac- 
company the sulphurate, hut ore rarely found in sufficient 
quantity to be smelted by themselves. The quantity of co]>- 
per contained in the sulphurets is very variable, on account of 
the intermixture of stony and other foreign ingredients. In 
some mines the ore does not contain ubove 3 per cent, of pure 
copper, arid yet it pays for working. The poorer kinds of ore 
are chiefly sulphurets of iron, or iron-pyrites, containing coj>- 
per; tire richer kinds are sulphurets of copper, or copper- 
pyrites, mixed with iron and arsenic in ditYercnt proportions. 

A considerable quantity of copper is obtained from springs 
containing sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, in solution, 
which are frequent in copper-mines, or in hills where the sul- 
phuret occurs, the decomposition of the ore by the action of the 
air and of water changing the sulphur into sulphuric acid, 
which euters into a new com hi nation witli the metal. The 
copper is obtained by immersing plates of old iron in the 
fluid : the acid having a stronger attraction for iron than for 
copper, quits the latter and combines with the iron, leaving 
the metallic copper on the surface of the iron plates, and it is 
then scraped off. 

The great debits of this metal occur in the older rocks, 
both in the sedimentary strata ami in the granites, porphyries, 
and traps ; and it has been met with in minute quantity in the 
lava of existing volcanoes. Comwull, which is the greatest 
copper country in the world, is composed entirely of rocks of 
the primary or oldest transition classes, chiefly slate associated 
with granite and porphyry. The slate is called killas in the 
country, the granite grouran, and the name efaut, although 
more particularly given to porphyry, is applied ulso to any 
other rock which is found iu the killas or granite ; so that a 
flue-grained granite is often called elvan if it traverse the 
ordinary granite of the country. 

The copper oig is found in veins composed of a mixture of 
the ore with quarts or fluor spar, or both, which occur for the 
most part in the killas, generally a greenish argillaceous slate, 
and veins which have been worked in the killas have been often 
follaud into the granite, without any change iu their magui- 
tudeff ehnees, or general composition, although for the most 
part a change takes place in the quality of the vein when it 


posses from one rock into another. If we suppose a vertical 
section to be made of a country composed partly of granite, and 
intersected by mineral veins, it would present an appearanoe 
similar to the following figure, 



where a is the unstratified granite, and b the strata of slate, iu 
which tlie continuity is broken by veins filled up with various 
minerals, differeut from either the slate or the granite. It is 
evident that the substance of the veins is of posterior formation 
to the rocks in which it is contained. It frequently happens 
that one series of veins intersects another scries, where one vein 
has evidently been formed after others, because it intersects 
them. 

The courses of mineral veins are extremely irregular, and 
hence the hazardous nature of mining adventures. 

Copper ore is also found in the mountain limestone, as in 
Staffordshire (0, diagram, p. 235), but very sparingly. Iu Eng- 
land none of tlie superior strata contain more than occasional 
traces of copper ores, but in (iermauy there are beds of wliut is 
there termed kupfertchirfer, or copper slate, which occupy the 
same position in the order of stratification as tlie red marl, K, 
of the series of sedimentary deposits in England, and from tluit 
slate a considerable quantity of copjjcr is obtained. 

The county of Cornwall alone produces more of this metal 
tliau all the other mines of Europe put together; hut copper- 
mines were wrought in Germany and Sweden several centuries 
before those of Cornwall were opened. There are no remains 
whatever of the operations of the Romans in any of tlie copper- 
mine* of Cornwall. The copper-ore of Cornwall prior to the 
year 1700 was principally,, if not wholly, derived from the 
tin- mines, or at leust from mines which were originally wrought 
for tin. Copper was largely imported in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and it was not until about the year 172(1 
that this country supplied itself with this metul from its own 
mines. The copper money of Great Britain was not coined 
from British copper until the year 1717. It was not till the 
latter end of the seventeenth century that mines were first set at 
work in Cornwall purposely for copper. At the revolution of 
1688 the crown gave up ail claims to the ores of what were 
termed the ignoble metals, aud iu consequence of this brighter 
prospect of realising profits, large capitals became invested in 
mining speculations iu Cornwall soon offer that period. They 
have been carried on with great enterprise and increasing skill 
from that time, especially iu later years, during which vast 
improvements have taken place, especially iu the machinery 
employed for raising the ore and carrying ofl' the water from 
great depths. 

Tlie greatest proportion of tlie mines of Cornwall lie between 
the town of Truro and the Laud's Kud. The most important 
are in the neighbourhood of Redruth. There are three systems 
of veins, or lodes, as they are called in the country ; the oldest 
and tlie most numerous run iu a direction from east to west ; 
the next series run from south-east to north-west; and the 
third series, which ore only known to be of a more modern 
formation because they cut through the others, have also an 
east audjrest direction. These veins for the most part iucliue 
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60 to 70 per cent^of earthy matter , besides these, thtos 6 pI 
often admixtures of tm and arsenic. The average ptottftotf 
in pure copper may be stated at about 8 per unto Tito 
processes in a copper-smelting work are simple, consisting 4Jf 
alternate calcinations aud fusions. Two kinds of ftirnaudf 
used, of different constructions, the one (hr calcining, fheojAiSW 
for mating The vonous qualities of ore received 
mines ate mixed aud smelted together, for U is found that ora 
of one qualify acts as a flux tor that of another quality# 
processes are conducted in the tollowing ordfr#^ ] 

1. The ores are calcined 
3. The calcined ore is melted* 

Tlie metallic mixture from process 3 Xf cab hied, 

The calcined cokne metal from process ft melted* 

Tbs purer metal from process 4 calcined* 

The metal calcified in process 3 melted. 

7. The copper from process 6 roasted. 

8. Coaise or blistered copper refined. 

In the oaktatng processes toe volatile 

sulphur, Is expelled, and the Iron is oxidised, toe 
fusibility of toe mass being thereby iocraissto ty#* 
prtx w m e s toe metelKcoxitoffand eartoymattetih" 
ally lighter, float on toe surface, ami off 
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part of copper, the rest being iron and sulphur. The granulated 
metal is subjected to calcinations and fusions, alternately, as 
above descried, until it comes to the 7th process, -or roosting. 
The ore has now been advanced so far towards refining a s to 
contain from #0 to fit) per cent, of pure metal. It has l»een 
run off from process 6 in bars, which are piled up in another 
furnace, and exposed to the action of strongly heated air, the 
temperature being gradually raised to the melting point, and 
thus the expulsion of the volatile impurities is completed. 
This operation lasts from 12 to 21 hours, and towards the end 
of it the metal is fused, and runs off into moulds formed in 
beds of sand. These liars, when cooled, an* found to be covered 
with block blisters, anti this is what is called blistered copper, 
which is subjected to the lost process, or the refining. In this 
the bars are put into the refining furnace, and gradually 
melted; the surface of the metal is covered with charcoal ; and 
a pole, commonly of birch-wood, is then held in the liquid 
metal, which causes considerable ebullition, owing to the evo- 
lution of gaseous matter ; and this operation of poling is con- 
tinued until the refiner ascertains, by various trials, that, (he 
copper is in the proper state of purify and malleability. When 
lie is satisfied of this, the melted copper is taken out in iron 
ladles, coated with clay, and poured into moulds, forming 
cakes twelve inches by eighteen, (lie form required by the 
Manufacturer for ordinary purposes. When the copjier is 1o 
be used for making brass, the metal is poured from the ladle 
into another ladle pierced in the; bottom with holes, and sup- 
ported over u cistern of water, when the copper consolidates in 
coarse grains like shol. At many smelting-houses there are 
rolling-mills, where the cakes of copper are manufactured into 
sheets and sheathing for Nhips. 

There are copper-mines in other parts of the United King- 
dom besides Cornwall ; but their aggregate produce is le»s 
than one-fifth of that of Cornwall uloiir. The most r«- 
markahle of nil the copper-mines out of Cornwall was that 
called the u 1'arys Mine,” near Amlwch, in the northern part 
of the island of Anglesea. It was in I7AS that (lie vast trea- 
sure was disrnvejcd, which added immense wealth to the 
family of the Marquis of Anglesea, uud raised to vast opulence 
the family of the Rev. Mr. Hughes, who at the time of the 
discovery lived upon a sm;ill curacy in the eastern comer of 
Anglesea, hut was part proprietor of this mountain. 11 The 
quuutity of copper,” says Mr. Hawkins, w which this single 
mine poured into the market for twelve years in succ^sion, 
from 1773 to 1783, made such an impression ns to lower the 
price of that metal throughout Kurojie, nod to tin eaten the 
ruin of all the poorer mines of the kingdom. ” About the year 
1785 the annual produce of the mine amounted to 3000 tons 
of copper, and in that year the aggregate produce of all the 
mines of Cornwall was not more than *1131 tons. Ten years 
afterwards, however, it hud fallen off more than a third ; and 
in lU 17 it did not yield more than 3*10 tons. Shortly after- 
wards, by the able management of Mr. Vivian, the produce 
was raised to more Ilian (100 tons ; and in 1826 was as much 
as 758. It. has since ngaiu declined; for in 1832 it did not 
yield more than 575 tons. 

Some trifling deposits of copjior-ore have been worked, from 
time to time, in Caernarvonshire. Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, the Isle of Man, and the shire of Kirkcudbright. 
Copper was obtained a few years since in Mainland, one of the 
Shetland Islands, in a bed of limestone. 

Copper lias been got to a small amount in Ireland. 

The total produce of pure metal firom all the copper-mines 
of the United Kingdom, in the year 1833, was as follows : — 

Tons. 

In Cornwall 11,183 

Swansea Sales, the ore being brought from Ireland . ) , 

Wales, &c. . ... . . \ ! ’ I5S 

Devonshire . 307 

Aigfeea 575 

CiWkrland and other places, smelted in Stafford-) 

shire and Lancashire . ) ™ 

13,345 


The copper exported from the United Kingdom in the year 
ending January 5, 1834, was father more than 7811 tons. 

Copper is found in several parts of the Continent of Europe. 
The oldest coppcr-miue known was that of Rammelsberg, near 
Guslar, in Saxony, which was worked in the tenth century. 
There are several copper-mines in die Harz mountains, and in 
Bohemia ; but the supply of this metal in Germany is derived 
chiefly from the mines at Mansfeld in Thuringia. The ore is 
found in a bituminous marly stone, which forms a subordinate 
stratum, that is, one of the several series of strata which consti- 
tute the New lied Sandstone Formation (K in the diagram); a; id 
it is called by the German miners Kupfenehiefer , which means 
copper-slate. The mines are still worked, but the produce does 
not exceed 430 tons of copper annually. At the end of the 
seventeenth century copper-mines were worked in Hungary and 
Transylvania, and they continue to yield a considerable quan- 
tity. There are copper-mines in France, at 8U Bel and Clicssy 
in the Lyotmois, and in a few other places ; but the whole pro- 
duce of pure copper in France in the year 1832 was only 270 
tons. 

Swedish copper has l>ecn long celebrated : the most famous 
mine is that of Fahlun, dose to the town of the same name, 
about 130 miles north-west of Stockholm. It began to enter 
into competition with the mine of Rammelsberg, in Saxony, in 
the twelfth century. It was visited by Dr. Clark in 1709. and 
by Dr. Thomson in 1812, both of whom have given a minute 
description of it. „ The ore forms veins in primary mica slate, and 
i a mixture of copper pyrites and iron pyrites, but is extremely 
poor; for, according to Dr. Thomson, it does not yield more 
than per cent, of pure copper, a quantity so small as one 
would have thought would not have repaid the expense of 
working. About the year 1601 , which was the time of its 
greatest prosperity, it yielded 2300 tons of copper annually ; 
hut at the time of Dr. ( ’hub's visit, it had fallen to from 400 
to f>00 tons. The mass of topper-ore appears to hate been in 
the form of an enormous cone with it* point or apex down- 
wards, and the excavation, which is funnel -shn]>ed, is like the 
crater of ft volcano. The sides of this crater being variously 
coloured by exhalations of sulphureous vapours from the mine, 
and by the action of the air on the minerals composing it. to- 
gether with the volumes of smoke issuing from it, increase the 
resemblance, mid, at the time of Dr. Clark's visit, it was not 
unlike the Sollatara in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius. The 
crater was principally caused by an accidental fulling in of the 
ground. The base of the eonical mass of ore lying nearest the 
surface was first worked : the galleries for extracting the ore 
were necessarily extensive, ami the props for the support of the 
roofs of the different larger excavations or chambers, as the 
miners call them, consisting often of valuable ore, were left as 
slender and as few in number ns possible. This, however, had 
been pushed too far, for they proved insufficient to support the 
superincumbent weight, and in the year 1666 the whole of the 
upper port of the mine fell in, leaving an open crater-shaped 
cavity 240 feet deep. From the bottom of ibis cavity various 
openings lead to the different galleries, most of which are very 
lofty, and to different places of further descent, of which some 
are 1200 feet from the surface. The smoke and vapours were 
caused by a considerable part of the mine l icing on fire. This 
was occasioned a few mouths previous to Dr. Clink 's visit hy 
some miners, who were attempting to steal origami lieing dis- 
turbed they left their torches behind them ; these set fire to 
the timbers, which communicated to the pyrites, and it was 
found impossible to subdue the combustion, which rolled forth 
volumes of sulphureous vapours to such an extent, that this 
jiart of the mine was shut off from the rest. In the deepest re- 
cesses of the mine there were Stables for horses, in which these 
animals were kept in total darkness for months together. 

Russia possesses copper-mines of some importance in Siberia, 
on the east Bide of the Ural Mountains, aud also around Oren- 
burg at the southern extremity of that chain. 

Armenia produces a large amount of copper. And the ores are 
extremely rich. They are situated in a mountainous 
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a few day*’ journey to the awtlMwet of the port of ftebhtond 
on the southern shore of tbe Blade Sea. Pytonnd stales the 
prodace of these mines, In the year 1762, to have been above 
6600 tons, end they are said to be extremely productive at the 
present time. A greet portion of die Armenian copper has 
been manufactured for centuries at Erarum, and transported 
down the Euphrates to Bagdad and Bussora, as well as by tbe 
usual land route into Persia ; the consumption of this metal in 
tbe fabrication of copper utensils, which are of immemorial 
usage, is very great in every part of Asia. 

Copper-mines are worked in Mexico, Chili, and Brazil, from 
which conntriesthe produce is imported into Spain. Copper-ore 
has lately been brought from Chili and Brasil to be smelted at 
Swansea. There are mines of this metal also in China and 
Japan, from whence it is brought to the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. It has been wrought to a small extent in the 
island of Sumatra, and more recently in Borneo, 

Copper is employed, in combination with oilier sntatances, 
in a great diversity of ways in the arts. Its most extensive 
uses in this way are, when alloyed with other metuls, especially 
zinc, to form brass, in the proportion of three parts of copper to 
one of zinc ; and tinsel, pinchbeck, and Dutch gold are also 
compounds of copper and zinc in different proportions. When 
combined with from one to five }«r cent, of tin it becomes 
harder, and this is tbe usual composition of the very ancient 
copper tools and weapons, before iron and steel came into com* 
mon use. With a larger proportion of tin aud a little zinc it 
forms bronze and bid] -metal, and also the metal of which brass 
camions are made. W hen alloyed with nearly half its weight 
of tin, and with a small admixture of arsenic, brass, and silver, 
it forms an extremely hard compound capable of receiving a 
high polish, which is used for the reflectors of telescopes. In 
our gold coins 3R grains of pure copper are added to every 
ounce of pure gold, the effect of which is to make the gold 
harder. This is what is called standard gold, mid in larger 
proportion it forms the gold commonly used in jewellery. 
Standard silver contains one-twelfth part of copper, and it has 
also the effect of rendering the silver harder and more work- 
able. 

Blue vitriol, or Roman vitriol, is a compound of oxide of 
copper and sulphuric acid, or vitriolic arid, us it used to he 
called. Verdigris is a compound of oxide of copper with 
acetous acid, or vinegar; and the blue paint called verdiler is 
a combination of oxide of copper, carbonic acid, water, and 
lime. 

Tin. 

In a pure state, arid recently inched, tin has a bright shining 
surface, like silver, which soon liecomes tarnished by exposure 
to the air. Its specific gra\ ify is uearly eight times tha^of 
an equal bulk of water. It bus very little tenacity, and can- 
not lie drawn out into wire; but it is very malleable, being 
cajiable of beiug beaten out into leaves thinner than writiug- 
l»per. It is the most fusible of all the metals, except mer- 
cury, and melts at 442°. None of the metuls used exten- 
sively in common life are so sparingly disseminated over the 
glolie, and the chief supply of it is nearly confined to Great 
Britain and the Indian Archipelago. 

Tin is never found native; and there is only ore species of 
ore, if we except one variety which is known only os a rare 
specimen in the cabinet! of niiueralogists. The ore from which 
we olrfain the metal is an oxide, containing 75} parts of tin, 
and 21} parts of oxygen, in 100 parts of the ore. It is very 
frequently found in beautiful crystals, which are sometimes 
transparent, but generally of a dark -brown colour, with a 
brilliant shiuing surface. It is one of the oldest of the metals, 
as regards its geological position ; for it is ibutid only in the 
primary rocks. It traverses granite and primary slate in slen- 
der veins, and these veins are among the oldest which liave been 
formed hi the crust of the globe; for they are often crossed, 
but never themselves cross other veins. In Cornwall these 
Trine mtfbond in the granite and slate, and in the porphyry 


or el van; and the ore is also found in layer* interposed be 
tween, and parallel to, the strata of slate, in which last case It 
is laid to«oecur in jteors. These layers, however, are not con- 
tinuous over a large extent, but are insulated, and within nar- 
row limits. They are evidently formed, in many oases, by 
the union of Several small veins; but sometimes tin-floor* 
occur together, lying one above the other, and parallel to the 
strata in which they are, as it were, interatratified, as if they 
had been contemporaneous deposits with the slate. This, how- 
ever, may be a deceptive appearance; for there are other in- 
stances of substances seemingly in regular alternations of strata 
with sedimentary deposits, which mole extended observation 
proved to have originated from subsequent injections from 
below, between layers of pre-existing rocks. Tin-floors are 
also found Iu the granite and elvan ; and these rocks, in the 
opinion of the most experienced geologists, are undoubtedly of 
igneous origin iu the interior of the earth. 

There are two systems of tin-veins in Cornwall, both run- 
ning nearly east and west ; but the oldest dip to tlte north, 
while the uewer, which traverse the former, dip to the south. 
Their width varies from a few lines to several feet, and in their 
length there is the same diversity : some liave been traced as 
much as two miles. The same vein is continually changing 
its dimensions iu point of width. Those which are found iu 
the slate are usually much more productive of metal than 
those which traverse the granite ; and they are very commonly 
met with at the junction of these two descriptions of rooks, and 
nsimlly jmss from the one into the other without any change 
taking place in the nature and contents of the vein, although 
there are not unfreqiient exceptions to this. Quartz is the 
most common substance of the vein, and the ore is dissemi- 
nated through it ; but the vein-stone often consists of other 
minerals. In most of the veins of Cornwall tin is found uearer 
the surface than copjicr, Besides the veins now found tra- 
versing the rocks, another abundant supply of tin in Cornwall 
is from what ore called the 41 s/rwim-irarfe.’' In the lower 
parts of many valleys there are accumulations of gravel, sand, 
and other alluvium, and in these vast quantities of rolled 
pebbles and sand, composed of a very pure tin-ore, are met 
with. That ore is dug up, and such mine* are cal led “ stream- 
works,' 1 because streams of wutcr are employed to wash the 
gravel and sand, and to separate tin* ore from the other sub- 
stances with which it is mixed. One of the most extensive of 
these is that called “ Happy l ’nion," in the valley of Pentium 
and parish of St. Austell, where, for many ages, a vast quan- 
tify of tin has been obtained. The valley is hum 800 to 
GOO feet wide, and contains an accumulation of gravel, sand, 
und clay, to the depth of GO feet in many places. The gravel 
consists of fragments of granite, similar to that, of the adjoin- 
ing hills, all considerably rounded by attrition, together with 
fragments of slate, which have not been much water-worn. 
The tin-ore lies, for the most part, in the lowest bed of this 
, alluvial deposit, and in the form of coarse sand, und of pebbles 
of all sizes, up to 10 lira, weight. The sand is the most valu- 
able, because the larger pieces have often copper, or iron, or 
some vein stone attached to them. No animal remains have 
been found in (he lower part of 'the deposit, but roots of oak- 
trees liave; and in tl»e upper beds, wood, nuts, leaves, and 
shells, together with the bones and horns of deer and oxen, are 
not of (infrequent occurrence: the shells ure of identical spe- 
cies with those now living in die adjacent seas. At a depth of 
20 feet from the surface, a piece of wood fashioned by art was 
once met with. Similar alluvial deposits an met with iu 
other parts of Cornwall. The, deposits of Stream tin-ore are 
of different ages, for in none of tbe lowest liave any organic 
remains Iwen found ; but they have lieett met with in tlie su- 
perior parts, and some of these accumulations are of compara- 
tively recent date, for, at Treloy, broodies, rings, and coins of 
rude workmanship were found in a bed of tin-ore oOmaU 
thickness. Mm 

The principal tin-mines of Cornwall ore iu the somfcwest 
part of the county, in tbe parish of St. Just, where the country 
• s 2 
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consists principally of granite'; but there are several produc- 
tive millet in the slate in other placet* Several tin- mines are 
worked under the hed of the tea. The mott important stream- 
works are in the neighbourhood of St, Austell and St. Just, 
and the most productive are those of Pentium above referred to. 

The early history of the working of the Cornish tin-mines 
has occupied the attention of many writers ; and in a volume 
of the Transactions of the Cornwall Geological Society there is 
an interesting essay on the subject, by Mr. Hawkins. Tin, of 
the produce of Cornwall, was a staple article of Phoenician 
commerce for many centm ies, and was conveyed by them to 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The Romans worked 
tin-mines in Cornwall, for there are well' authenticated in- 
stances of the discovery of Roman coins in old tin-mines and 
stream- w ork s ; and a block of tin of a singular form, with an 
inscription in Roman letters upon it, was found in the jiarish 
of Veryan. In the time of Diodorus (who wrote under Au- 
gustus) there was an active trade in tin. It was carried from 
Cornwall to the coast of France, and thence it was taken on 
horseback to the mouth of the Rhone (I)iod, v. *22). 

With regurd to the tin-trade of Cornwall in the middle 
ages, Mr. Hawkins remarks that there uppears to huve been at 
all times a steady demand for it in the markets of the Fast, 
from the invariable usage in those countries of tinning the in- 
side of their kitchen utensil.*, which urc made of copper; that, 
a great increase of demand took place iu the eighth century, 
when hells for churches came into general use in western 
Europe, for they were then cast of a great size. The qynps 
were very productive in trie thiiteenth eentury, for Richard 
Earl of Cornwall at that time possessed immense wealth, 
which he derived from his mines. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, the introduction of brass guns for field tutil- 
lury created anew demand; us did the invention of pewter in 
Italy, where it had come into common use iu the cuily part of 
the sixteenth century. 

The ore# found in veins and that of the stream-woiks are 
subjected to different processes of smelting. That obtained 
from wine tin is always of inferior quality, owing to the mix- 
ture of oilier metals ; it is known in commerce hy the name 
of common or Mock tin, and the quantity produced forms a 
large proportion of the whole that is brought to rnurket. 
Si ream tin produces a superior metal, known by the name 
of grain tin, which is principally used by the dyers, and for 
the filter purposes, 'flic first operation after the mine tin is 
brought to the surface is to break it into pieces the size of a 
man's fist, and to reject such portions as do not contain mine 
ore than will repay the cost of dressing, the first great opera- 
lion in the smelting process. A# the ore is sometimes so 
scattered through the vein-stone as to be scarcely peirepfible 
to (lie eye, the workman from time to time reduces a small 
quantity to an impalpable powder; and by repeatedly im- 
mersing it in water, and shaking it oil u shovel, the heavier 
metallic particle# sejiurate from the lighter impurities, anil iu 
that way the quality of the ore is ascertained. The ore, 
roughly broken, is taken to the stamping-mill, which consists 
of several heavy upright wooden beams, shod with iron, and 
raised successively by wheels set in motion either by u strum- 
cugiue or water-wheel ; and the me, passing beneath these 
beams iu succession, as it lieoomes smaller and smaller, and 
through sieves of various bores under the surface of water, 
is at last brought to the state of course powder. This powder 
is subjected to A great variety of washings anil siftings, in all 
of which the purpose is to separate the ore from tin* lighter 
stony substances with which it is united. Being sometimes 
mixed with other metallic ores, which, fiom (heir specific 
gravity approaching so near that of the tin, cannot lie re- 
moved by any process of washing, and these being for the 
most part decomposable by heat, the pounded ore is roasted 
in farnactw, with a moderate and regular fire ; after which it 
is <4flk washed, and the tin-ore, which is unalterable by that 
liNMwat, is obtaiued in a greater degree of purity. It is now 
in a state to yield from 50 to 75 jier ccut. of metal, oud it is 
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then eofd to the hnelter, who deierminte it* nine by aettyfnfE 
a sample. The smelting- furnaces hold from 12 to 16 cwt. of 
ore, which is mixed with certain proportions of coal and flaked 
lime. The ore is an oxide of tin; the carbon of the cool 
unites with the oxygen, and thus the metal is set free, the 
lime acting os a flux to assist the melting. The heat em- 
ployed is such as to bring the whole mass into fusion, and is 
continued for seven or eight hours. The liquid tin is run off 
into an iron kettle from a hole in the bottom of the furnace, 
leaving the slag or impurities behind. The tin is ladled into 
moulds, to form plates of a moderate sise, to be refined by an 
after process. The impurities still adhering are generally 
iron, copper, or arsenic, which ore separated by fresh meltings 
ami exposure to heated air ; and then the pure tin is cast into 
granite moulds capable of containing somewhat more tlieu 
three cwt. each. These are called blocks^ and are sent, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the stannary laws, to be stamped (or 
coined, as it is termed) by the Duchy officers, and it then 
comes to market under the name of block tin. The stream tin 
ore, after being dressed by poundings and washings, is carried 
to u blast furnace, where, being mixed with wood -charcoal, it 
is subjected to a very ]x>werful heat urged hy bellows moved 
by an engine. The melted tin is received iu an iron kettle, 
under which there is a gentle fire, and it is kept in agitation 
by plunging pieces of charcoul which hare been soaked in 
water into it, and which hy means of tui iron tool are kept at 
the bottom of the kettle: the water in the charcoal is rapidly 
converted into vapour, and so the agitation is kept up, and 
any impurities iu the tin are thrown up to the surface and 
skimmed off; and then the metal, which is peculiarly brilliant 
iu appearance, is removed by ladles into mould# to form 
blocks. This is grain tin . 

The Stannaries (so called from stannum , Latin for tin) are 
courts in Devonshire uml Cornwall for the udmitustrution of 
justice among the tinners. They are of very ancient date. 
The privileges of the tinners are confirmed by a charter of 
Edward I. There is a volume containing a collection of the 
“ Laws of the Stannaries. 1 ' These laws enter into great detail, 
and regulate all the proceedings in the working of the mines, 
in the smelting houses, and in the buying and selling of the 
metal. 

The amount of tin coined iu Cornwall and Devon in the 
year ending the 30th June, 1KJH, was 4180 tons, consisting of 
23,. F iSfi blocks of common tin, ami 1 190 hlorks of grain tin. 
The quantity of British tin exported geneiully exceeds 2200 
tons, of which nearly one-half goes to France alone, about a 
fouith to Italy ami the Levant, about an eighth to Ger- 
many ami Holland, the same amount 1o Russia and other 
parts of the lluitic, and about 120 tons to Spain and For- 
tu|u1. 

*'he only part of Kurojie besides Great Britain in which tin 
iB now obtained in any quantity is Germany. Tltcic are 
mines in Bohemia, Saxony, aud Silesia, uud the produce is 
sufficient to supply a large proportion of the demand for this 
metal in that part of Europe. There are some mines of high 
antiquity in Spain, in Gallicia. It was not known to exist in 
any ]>art of France till the year 1809, when it was discovered 
not far from Limoges, in the department of Haute Vienne ; 
ami iu the year 1817 it was accidentally found in the south of 
Brittany, not far from the mouth of the river Loire. There is 
a remarkable uniformity of structure between that part of 
Brittany and the tin district of Cornwall on the opposite side 
of the Channel. The country between the mouth of the 
Loire aud Piriac is composed of grauite and slate, aud it is at 
the junction of these rocks that the tin-ore is chiefly found. 
The continued large importations of tin from England into 
France show that this discovery has not yet been attended 
with any great results. 

The largest quantity of tin that has yet been found in any 
part of the world is, after Cornwall, in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. It has been met with as well on the continent as in 
the islands, from about S° north to 5° south latitude, and 
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from 06° to 107° of oast longitude. . H« found iu Stan, and 
in uumerouj parte, of the Malayan peninsula, and in the ialeti 
on its coast, and in the island of Borneo ; but the richest mines 
are in the island of Banco, which lies off the south-eastern 
part of Sumatra. The ore is wholly stream-tin, and occurs 
in alluvial deposits; it is seldom followed below 30 or 40 feet 
deep, and the beds of ore frequently lie within three or four 
feet of the surface. The mines are exclusively worked by 
Chinese, under die authority of the government, and they 
deliver the metal at a fixed rate. The smelting is conducted 
by a very simple and rude process, and yields from 5D to 70 
per cent, of pare metal. In 30 rears after the discovery the 
mines yielded no less than 3870 tons, and in the most pros- 
perous times they are mid to have produced about 3500_tons 
annually. The mines are in the northern and western parts 
of the island. The higher mountains of Banco are of granite, 
and the stream -tin is fouud in gravel composed of granite and 
other primary rocks. The principal demand for Bunca and 
Malay tin is in China, which is probably not less than 10(H) 
tons iri the year, and Bengal takes off about half that quantity : 
the remainder goes to America and Europe. 

The principal consumption of tin is in the preparation of 
tiu-plute, which is iron coated with tin. This manufacture 
was unknown here 'until about the year Itifift, when it was 
brought into this country from the tin- works iu the Erzgebirge, 
a range of metalliferous mountains which separate Saxony 
from Bohemia, by an Englishman of the name of Varrautou. 
He met with considerable obstacles in introducing it, and it 
was not curried on to any extent for nearly half a century 
afterwards. The manufacture was first established on a large 
scale at Pont-y-Puul, in Monmouthshire. The process of 
making tin- plate may be tbits hriefiy described. English 
biir-iron of the finest quality is used ; it is rolled into 
plates of different degrees of thickness, and cut into plates 
of various dimensions for the different kinds of liu-plute 
commonly used. The iron plates are first chanted by immer- 
sion iu diluted muriatic acid, — then tea led by exposure to a 
strong beat, when scales of oxide of iron full off, — rolled a 
second time, immersed in diluted sulphuric acid, and then 
well rubbed with hemp and sand. The object of these pro- 
cesses is to obtain a smooth, unifotin, and purely Metallic 
surface, — that is, without any oxide adhering to it, by which 
the particles of iron and tin may 1 m* brought into more direct 
contact, and so adhere more strongly. An iron pot is nrurly 
filled with equal parts of block and grain tin, and when this 
is melted a quantity of tallow is added, sufficient to cover the 
tluid metal to the depth of four inches. This is done to pre- 
vent tht* oxidation of the tin. The prepared iron plates are 
dipped into the melted tin, aud a routing of it firmly adheres 
to the iron; amt after some further manipulations, to r^jicr 
the tiimcd surface as entire and uniform as possible, tli 
cess is completed. 

Vessels for cooking and other purjxwcs, which are made of 
iron or copjwr, being liable to be acted upon by the air, water, 
acids, lat, and tither substances, must lie tinned ; and Ibis is 
done by first rubbing tbe clean surfaces of the vessel with sal- 
ammoniac, heating them, pouring in melted tin, uud revolving 
them, so that the tin may come iu contact with every part (if 
the iron or cofiper. Pins, which are made of brass wire, arc 
whitened by being boiled iu a solution iu which tin is dis- 
solved by the acid of cream c>f tartar. Tewter, when of the 
best quality, is composed of 100 parts of tin, eight of anti- 
mony, four of copper, and otic of bismuth ; but the common 
sorts contain a large proportion of lead. Bel l- metal is a com- 
pound of copper aud tin ; and tbe solder used by plumbers 
and glaziers is composed of three ports of lead aud one of tin. 
The silvering of looking-glasses is a mixture of tin and mer- 
cury. When beaten into thin leaves it is called tin-foil,— a 
substauce extensively used in the arts. Combined with 
oxygen tin forms a white powder called putty, which is used 
for polishing metals and glass, and is the basis of tire finest 
white enatucL A solution of tin iu uilro muriatic acid is 


extensively used iu dyeiog as a mordant, being one of those 
substances which, having an affinity both for the cloth and 
for the dye, fixes the colour : it is an essential ingredient in 
producing the finest scarlet and crimson in woollen cloths, 
A compound of sulphur and tin yields beautiful golden- 
coloured scales, very soft and glossy to the touch, readily 
rubbed between the fingers, and when the colour is brought 
out by a little friction having a fine golden metallic lustre: 
tins is what is called Mosaic gold, and it is extensively used 
for bronzing, and by japunnen for gilding ornaments roi tea- 
trays and other wares. 

Ltad. 

Load is one of tbe most useful of mineral suhstanc.es, and 
one of flic most valuable products of the mines of Great Bri- 
tain. Iu specific gravity is more tlmu eleven times the weight 
of an equal bulk of water. It is malleable, and with ease 
may be reduced into very thin plates ; but it is liable Co crack 
under the hammer. It is capable of being drawn into wire 
M2tith part of an inch in thickness, but its tenacity is very 
low ; for a wire of that diameter breaks with n weight a little 
exceeding eighteen pounds. As it possesses no elasticity, it i« 
incapable of compression, and differs in thut respect from all 
the other ductile metals, which diminish in volume, and, 
consequently, increase in density, under the hummer ; but lead 
has the same specific gravity when it is simply melted iu when 
it is heat or rolled out into plates. It is the least, sonorous of 
all the metals. It melts at f»12‘\ or a heat less than three 
times that of lwiling water. When first melted, or when 
cut, it 1ms a brilliant lustie. This shining surface is soon 
tarnished by attracting oxygen and carbonic acid from the 
air : but thin coating of carbonated oxide protects it. from far- 
ther change. Water lius no nrtiou upon it; and hence its 
usefulness for cisterns and pipes. When exposed to tbe con- 
tinued action of a stream of hot air, it rapidly acquires oxygen, 
and is converted into a substance which is called “ litharge/* 

Lead hus been sometimes found in the pure, or native, sfute. 
It is one of the metals which is found in the greatest variety 
of combinations : but there is # only one kind of oie wliieli is 
very abundant ; tbe rest ure chiefly known ns objects of inte- 
rest to the mineralogist. The common ore is a combination 
of eighty-six purls of lead and fomfeen of sulphur, und is 
culled usuully by the mime of Guknn % or sulphuret of lead. 
It very often contains silver in sufficient quantity to pay the 
excuse of separating it. That of the north of England con- 
tains from two to twenty-four ounces of silver to the ton, 
and the average quantity is eleven ounces and a lmlf. The 
galena of the mine Ilucl l*ool, in Cornwall, yielded sixty 
ounces; of fniamock Mine, near Truro, seventy ounces; and 
a mine near Buerulatoiie, iu Devonshire, yielded galena so rich 
as to give 133 ounces of silver to the ton. 

In geological position, lead is most abundantly met with 
iu tbe lower strata of the secondary sedimentary deposits, 
equ’dally in the carboniferous limestone. (O, iu Diagram.) 
It is found also iu considerable quantity in the gr.iuwaekc 
clay-slate, mica-slutc, and even in guci>s, which is the lowest 
of (he stratified rocks. (Q and 11 of Diagram.) It is found 
also, but more rarely, in the u ns! rati lied rocks, both iu granite 
and in trap; but in all the instances that have \trvn men- 
tioned, the granite and trup have always lieeii associated 
with stratified rocks containing J cud-ore. It is occasionally 
found iu the coul-measuies (M), but not hitherto in any of tbo 
strata al>nve the coal. Cialcnu, next to pyrites, or sulphuret 
of iron, is die most common of the metallic ores, and it is 
found in almost every country of the globe. 

England produce* annually nearly three times as much lead 
as all the other count ries of Europe put together. The chief mines 
arc in the north of England, iu Derbyshire, North Wales, and 
Devonshire, on the borders of Cornwall. The great seat of fh* 
north of England mines is in that high district, urmmd the 
mountain of Cross Fell, where the counties of NortluuflR’hind, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, *tke North Hiding of Yorkshire, 
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and Durham, meet The miuei first become of importance on j 
Muggleswick Moor, on the borders of NortbumlJerland and 
Durham, about twenty-seven miles from the east coast of 
Sunderland, and at Bbuichland, on the river Derwent, a little 
to the west of Muggleswick ; and they continue to the summit 
of Cross Fell. Aldstone Moor, iu Cumberland, and Dufton, 
in Wcstmnrelund, are important places in this district; and 
there are mines in Weardale, Teesdale, Allendale, and Asken- 
dale. Mr. Forster reckons that, in this part of England, there 
are no less tlum 175 lead-mines, which either have been or ore 
now worked. The prevailing rock is the carboniferous lime* 
stone. It is associated with strata of sandstone and slate; and 
there ore about twenty different beds of limestone which the 
miners distinguish by distinct names. The series of strata at 
Aldstone Moor, according to a section given by Mr. Winch, 
consists of about sixty alternations of slate, sandstone, and 
limestone, in 159 fathoms, or 954 feet. The whole are covered 
by the coor.se sandstone commonly known by the name of 

millstone grit. 11 The above dimensions are only a ]>art of 
the strata where they are bored through iu sinking the well or 
shaft of a mine; but if we include the whole deposit from the 
upper surface of the Old Hcd bandstonc, on which the series 
rests, we obtain u total thickness of nearly 2800 feet. Beds of 
tmp, oue of which is particularly designated the “ Whin 
Silt,*' a miner’s term, are interposed between the strata in seve- 
ral places. The Jcad-om occurs in veins, which traverse the 
strata in various directions, and in many irregular ways, some- 
times being very slender, ut other times extending to great 
widths. They lire usually of larger dimensions in the lime- 
stone than in the slate and sandstone : one vein, which is 
seventeen feet in a limestone stratum, contracts to three feet in 
the sandytone below; and they are always much richer in ore, 
cveu iu proportion to their magnitude, in the limestone. That 
part of the series which is richest in lead does not exceed 300 
feel. The mineral sulMtaures which accompany the ore, 
forming what is culled the 14 vein-stone,” are calcareous spar, 
llnor spar, quartz, and a few others of less frequent occurrence. 
The mines ill this part, of England have yielded of late, on an 
average, about. 25,090 tons of lead annually, which is more 
than otie-hulf of the whole produce of Great Britain; and of 
that amount neurly a third is obtained from the mines lielong- 
iug to Greenwich Hospital. In the year 181)1, 28,000 tons 
were raised from the mines of Cumberland, Northumberland, 
ami Durham. 

The lead-mines of Derbyshire are situated in the north- 
western part of the county, mid extend ns far south ns the 
neighbourhood of Mutlock, That district is almost wholly 
composed of the carboniferous limestone, which is surrounded 
on all sides by the millstone-grit that lies above it. The 
limestone is very much disturbed in its stratification, aud is 
intersected by dikes and beds of trap. The ore is galena ; but 
it. contains in general too little silver to repay the cost of ex- 
tracting it. Furry, in his * Mineral Survey of Derbyshire/ 
enumerates no less than 280 mines which had been, or were 
then (^1811), working. 

Next iri importance to the mines of the north of England, 
those iu North Wulca, iu Flintshire, and in Denbighshire, are 
the most productive ; a small quantity is raised in Shropshire, 
anti the neigh hour hoot! of Tavistock, in Devonshire. Lead- ore 
has I wen found in different places in the Isle of Alan, but the 
mines are now almost given up. It is found in tlte counties of 
Down aud Wicklow in small quantities. Tie lead mines of 
Scotland are more productive. The must inqxirtuut are those 
situated in the grauwacke, or slate-rocks, composing the range 
of hills which runs quite across the south of Scotland, from 
Kt. Abb’s Head, north of Berwick, and in that part of it called 
Dead Hills and Warlock Head, on the borders of the counties 
of Lanark and Dumfries, north-east of Sanquhar. These 
mi nos were discovered in the year 1540, and have yielded 
large xmrenues to the proprietors ever since. The veins traverse 
the gnWwacke rock from north to south, and vary considerably 
in thickness some of the principal veins being from four to teu 


feet in Width. At one time the Susannah vein exhibited a 
mass of solid ore no less than fourteen feet thick. Some years 
ago, the mines of Lead Hills and Warlock Head together 
yielded alwut 2400 tons annually. Lead has been wrought 
at Tyndium, in Argyleshire, where the ore is found in a bed of 
quarts ; and also at Strontian, in the same county. The produce 
of the different lead-mines in Scotland was at one time estimated 
to amount to 4600 tous, but it has of late years fellen off very 
considerably. Mr. Taylor, in his < Records of Mining/ gives 
an account of the quantity of lead raised from the mines of 
Great Britain in the year 1828, which, he says, was the result 
of a careful inquiry among those best acquainted with the 
subject. It is as follows: — 

Tons. 

North of England mines • ♦ • • 26,700 

Derbyshire and Shropshire » . • 4,800 

Devonshire gud Cornwall . . . • 2,000 

Flintshire and Denbighshire • . • 12,000 

Scotland 1,000 

Ireland, Isle of Man, fee. • . • . 500 

47,000 

Five years prior to this, the whole amount was only 36,000 tons. 

The ore, after having been properly broken, and separated as 
much as possible from the vein-stones, is roasted in a furnace, 
with a smull quantify of coal, in order to expel the sulphur, and 
any other volatile mutter. After undergoing this process, it is 
taken to a blast furnace, of a peculiar construction, called ah 
“ ore-hearth,” where, by a powerful heat, the ore is melted, 
ami the metal separated from the dross, or slag, which swims 
mi the surface; the mass being frequently stirred, to facilitate 
the s«q>aratiou, for 12 or 15 hours. There nre various mani- 
pulations during the process, which, together with the supply 
of fuel aiul of lime, are modified according to the nature of the 
ore, and require much skill on the port of the workman. The 
slags, still containing a portion of lead, arc subjected to an- 
other process of smelting with coke in another furnace. In all 
these o]>eriitions a considerable quantity of the ore is volatilized, 
and condenses in the chimneys of the furnaces : this, which is 
called “ smelters’ fume,” is collected from time to time, ami 
the lead is extracted from it. 

The separation of lead and silver is effected by the different 
degrees of attraction which the two metals have for oxygen, the 
silver remaining unaltered wliep exposed to Ihc air of the 
atmosphere at a high temperature ; wherras lead, under the 
same circumstances, becomes rapidly converted to n protoxide: 
— that is, become* a new substance, composed of lead and 
a minimum quantity of oxygen, which is commonly known 
by the name of “ litharge.” The lead to Ik* refined is placed 
inA furnace so constructed os to admit of the ready separation 
dMke litharge os it is formed ; it is melted and farther heated 
till it Incomes of a bright red, and then the blast of air is made 
to pass over it. Tills not only supplies the oxygen, but is 
sufficiently strong to sweep away the oxide as it is formed, by 
which meeflhs a fresh surface of the melted lead is exposed : 
more lead is supplied as the operation proceeds, and at the end 
of the process a cake of silver is found at the bottom of the 
furnace. The lead is recovered from llie litharge by mixing it 
with coal, and exposing it to a strong heat : the carbon of (he 
coal has a stronger attraction for oxygen than lead has, and 
therefore separates it from the litharge, leaving the pure metal, 
which is ran out into moulds to form the pigs, or bars, in which 
shape it is brought to market. 

The raiues of Derbyshire were wrought in the time of the 
Romans. A block of lead was discovered on Cromfurd Moor 
in the year 1777, with the following inscription : — w The Em- 
peror Ciesar Hadrianus Augustus, from the mines of Lutu- 
dunim.*' ' Another block was met with near Matlock in 1783, 
the inscription of which is as follows : — ** Lucius Araconius 
Verecnndus, from the mines of Lutudarum.” Lutudaram 
was a Roman station iu Derbyshire, probably at or near 
Chesterfield. 
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Besides toe various purpose* to which it is applied iu it* 
pure state, lead is employed iu many di decent ways io 
combination with other sohstancwu The sulphur et 0 / load 
is made um of, without any previous preparation, aa a glax- 
iug for coaise pottery. The protoxide, or litharge, euters 
largely into the composition of flint-glass, which it renders 
more fusible, transparent, and uniform. Combined with an- 
other proportion of oxygen, it forms Red head, which is also 
used in the -manufacture of flint-glass, aud as a paint. W hite 
Lead, which is so extensively used as a paint, is a combina- 
tion of the metal with oxygen and carbonic acid. Suyar of 
heady which is used very largely in several monutaciures, 
particularly iu calico-printing, and also in medicine us an 
external application, is a compound of lead and acetous acid, 
or viuegar. It is 00 called from having a remarkably sweet 
taste : it is well known, as waU as most of tbe combinations of 
lead, to be a deudly poison. 

Of the 45,000 tons of lead which may be estimated as the 
average produce of tbe mines of tbe United Kingdom, about 
one-third is exported. In the year ending January 5, 1833, 


the exports were as follows: — 

Tons. 

In pigs, aud rolled, and shot • 12,181 

Litharge ........ 433 

White lead •••«•«. 652 

lied lead 396 

Lead ore » • 230 

Total 13,898 


The countries 1o which lliat quantity was exported were, — 

United Stutcs of Amenta, . , 4,890 

East Indies aud China . • » 2,080 

Russia and Sweden .... 1,031 


Germany »*...•• 031 

Brazil • * 520 

West Indies fill 

British Noith A incur* . . • ISO 

The Net hei lam Is ..... 156 

Cape of Good Hope and Africa • 13.5 

New .South Wales ..... 223 

Italy aud the Levant .... 220 

Spain and Poitugul .... 220 

Other ] daces in lesser quantities . 351 


Total . . 13,898 

I 11 the year 1S09 the market- -price of lead in liars was 31/. 3s. 
per ton ; and, according to the tables given by Mr. Macculloch 
iuhis 4 Commercial Dictionary,' the average pi ice for the 10 
years emliug 1810 was 27/. Its. Or/, it rose to 31/, i^piie 
year 1814, when speculations at the close of the wur raised the 
value of many of our native products ; but the average of the 
10 years ending 1820 was 23/. 6s. Oil. A sudden fall took, 
place five years afterwards, fur iu 1825 the price was 23/. 0s., 
and the following year it fell to 19/.; and it kept fulling till 
1832, when it was down to 13/. 10*. This extraordinary fall was 
occasioned by a sudden increase of supply from tl*c lead-mines 
of Spain* These mines are situated iu Andalusia, paitiy iu a 
range of mountains to the North of Jam, near Linares, but 
chiefiy iu another rouge which lies between Jaeu and the city 
of Gruuada, and on the southern slope of llieru. Dowlas, who 
wrote iu the year 1776, describes tire miucs to tbe north of 
Jaeu to have been worked by the Moors, ami says that the 
mountains are pierced by shafts in all directions : dial there 
are two great veins which pan through a granitic rock which 
vary considerably in richness; and that at one time one of the 
mines produced in a year more than all die lead-mines of 
Saxony together bad (lone iu 12 years. But it is the mines 
in die mountains of Giauada from wtuph die recent great 
supply has been obtained. Tbe ore lies near die surface, and 
is therefore obtained without much exercise of skill, or expense 


of labour and machinery, Mr. W idiom says that 4t the xtyb- 
talliferous limestone of the south of Spaiu is so rich in gulcng 
a* to furnish, even iu the present imperfect stato of nduing in 
that country, about 26,000 tout of lead annually.” France 
has some lead-mines in Brittany, Languedoc, Alsace, aud other 
ports of her territory, but imports the greater part of her con- 
sumption, and chiefly from Spain ; England having sent only 
70 tons toFrauce out of tbe 13,898 exported iu 1832. Then* 
are many lead-mines in Saxony, Bohemia, Silesia, and other 
porta of Germany. The mines of the United States are iu 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and in the State of Missouri; 
those iu Missouri are the richest in the United States. 

Gold . 

This metal possesses above all others Use qualities of utility 
and beauty, without any deleterious property. It lias been 
iu all times regarded as the most precious of the. metals, and 
among the more civilised nations has been the staudard of 
value for other commodities. Its peculiar rich hue is well 
known, ami it is the only metal of a yellow colour. In tla 
pure state it is us soft os tin, and is very flexible, but it i* 
capable of receiving a high lustre by polishing with a bur* 
m*her, although inferior iu brilliancy to steel, silver, and 
mercury. It possesses little elasticity 01 sonorousness. Its 
specific gruvity is 19'30. Iu malleability it exceeds all other 
metals; for one grain of it can be heat out iuto a leaf so thin 
os not lo exceed l-280,0U0lh part of un inch iu thickuess, nud 
which will cuver 56 square inches; in this slate, notwith- 
standing the high specific gravity, it will flout in (he uir like 
a feather. A coaling of gold, which is calculated to lie only 
one-twelfth part of die above thickness, is produced by an- 
other process : if a silver wire be covered with gold it may lie 
drawn out into wire of still greater fineness, and retaiii a coat- 
ing of gold ; aud one grain of gold will in this way coat a 
surface of wire ubi»ut two miles and thrm*'qtiurtcrs in length, 
in ductility it also exceeds all other metals. In tenacity, 
however, it stands only fifth in order in resjwct of that pro- 
perty when conqiared with other metals : a wire one- thirteenth 
of uii inch iu thickness will not suppoit u greater weight than 
150 lbs., whereas non wire of the same diameter will sustain 
a weight of 550 lbs. without breaking, it is uot a perfectly 
opaque body like all the other mctul», for gold leaf transmits 
a green light; as may be conveniently obseivcd by laying a 
leaf between two thin plates of colouiless glass, and holding 
it Lietwceu the eye and a strung light. Jt is less fusible than 
silver, uml more so than copper; Mr. Daniel estimates its 
melting point to be at a heat equal to 2016° of Fahrenheit's 
| scab*. It is the most perfect of all conductors of brut. Thus, 
while the conducting power of a rod of poiceluiu is repre- 
sented by a velocity of 12, of lead by 179, of iron by 371, 
the velocity of gold is llJUO. Gold may bo exposed forages 
to uir and moisiuie without undergoing any alteration; aud 
a quantity of it has been kept for 30 weeks iu a melted state 
iu a glusH-houMj furnace without (he loss of a single giaiu, and 
without any change in its nature. But. if u small poifiuji of 
it lie intensely heated by electricity, or by the oxy-bydrogen 
blow-pipe, it burns with a greenish-blue flame, aud is dissi- 
pated iu the fuun of a purple powder. 

Gold is found, almost universally, in the native or metallic 
state; but it. is seldom quite puie, being generally alloyed, 
iu greater or less degree, with other metals, and usually with 
silver, cupper, or iron. The I'russiuu chemist Klaproth found 
a native gold from the Altai Mountains to ooutxin 36 per 
cent, of silver; and Professor G. Ruse of Berliu, by more 
recent analysis, has found a specimen from the same district 
to contain 58 per ceut., and another from Hungary nearly 39 
per cent. He found the gold of ilie Ural Mountains to con- 
tain from 2 to 15 per cent, in general, and one variety marly 
99 per cent, of pure gold. Bmissamgault has found the 
native gold of Colombia to contain from 2 to 36 j>er cent, of 
silver, it is found iu veins in toe primary and otiflfcr sedi- 
mentary rooks, and also in the unstratifled rocks that aro 
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ussociatcd with these, such as granite, porphyry, and horn- 
blende rock ; and sometimes also in the more ancient of I be 
secondary strata. The vein-stone in which the gold occurs is 
generally quartz. In Transylvania small quantities of an ore 
have been found in which gold is in combination with a 
considerable proportion of the rare metal Tellurium; and 
there is a kind of iron-pyrites (that is, a sulpliuret of iron), 
not of very unfrequeut occurrence, which contains inmute 
scales of pure gold interposed between the lamina* of the 
pyrites. When gold occurs in veins in solid rocks it is 
sometimes regularly crystallised. In the splendid collec- 
tion of minerals lielonging to the liussiau Prince Demid off, 
there are many beautiful crystals of gold from the Ural 
Mountains. The greatest proportion of this metal is obtained 
from alluvial soils, or deposites, where the gold is found in 
scales, grains, and lumps, rounded by attrition. For the 
sake of convenience we shall call this 44 alream-gold." It is 
found in the wind and gravel of the beds of many rivers and 
smaller streams in most countries of the world ; but the chief 
quantity is met with in extensive alluvial deposites, formed 
by other aqueous causes than the water of existing rivers. 
The lumps of gold in such situations arc of very various 
sixes ; and masses have been found in the Ural Mountains 
of IS and 20 lbs. weight, — in Columbia of 25 lbs. ; and one 
is said to have been found near La Pax, in Peru, of nearly 
45 Ilia, weight, the value of which, if estimated at •'!/. 10s. 
per ounce, would be 18904 It is a remarkable circumstance 
that, in countries which contain deposites of alluvium rich in 
gold, it has rarely happened that the at tern] its to imd the 
metal iti the neighbouring rocks have been successful. 

The usual mode of separating gold from the other materials 
with which it is combined is by a process called nuxnhjnmntum^ 
which is founded on the property which mercury (or quick- 
silver) has of combining very readily with gold, and of being 
easily separated from it again by the application of heat. 
Hie ore, broken to pieces and freed us much ns jmssible from 
stony impurities, is reduced to powder, and made up into a 
paste with salt and water. Quicksilver in proper proportion 
is added, and the whole is well beaten ami shaken together, 
mill kept at the temperature of boiling water for some days 
till the union is effected ; after which the earthy matter is 
washed away, and the residue is subjected to distillation, 
by which the quicksilver is separated, ami at the same 
time recovered in great part, and the gold usually con- 
taining a little silver is left behind. This is the usual process 
followed in Mexico and South America. In Hungary the 
gold is generally purified by another process, called cujxlla~ 
Iwn. This depends on the property which le.nl ami copper, 
the metals with which the gold is there mixed in the ores, 
have of attracting oxygen from the air when exposed to a 
strung heat, nnd which the gold does not. The ores are well 
roasted, to drive n(T the sulphur they usually contain, ami are 
fused in several successive operations. The metallic mixture, 
freed from stony nmtier, thus obtained, is put into a vessel 
made of bone-ashes called a cupel; it is made of that material 
because it forms a porous texture, and is, at the same time, 
very refractory in the tire. A strong blast of inteusely-heated 
air is now made to pass over the metal in a state of fusion, 
aud the lead and cojiper, becoming oxidated, are nlisortied by 
the cupel, or skimmed off, and the gold is left behind. The 
lead is the great agent, for its oxide is easily fusible into a 
glassy snlistaiicc, which sinks into the cupel, carrying the 
other impurities along with it; so that, if the ore (loej not 
naturally contain much lead, a portion is added. 

The chief supply of gold for the lust two centuries and 
a half has been from South America aud Mexico. The Sj»a- 
niards who accompanied Cortez were struck with astonish- 
ment at the quantity of gold ami silver which they found in 
common use, both for omnmeut* aud for utensils. Pizarro \ 
landed hi Peru in the year 1627, and he also found gold used j 
for ornaments, and for vessels of various kinds, in considerable j 
quantity. Mines had beeu wrought for the Incas, and the ore j 


was smelted in small portable frumaces of baked clay, iu the 

In Mexico the veins of gold are contained in the primary 
stratified rocks (gneiss and mica-slate) in the province of 
Oaxacas, towards the south $ and the porphyries, which are of 
frequent occurrence, are in general rich in veins of gold and 
silver. Tlie grau wacko -strata are also rich in the precious 
metals, u in the province of Zacatecas; and some mines, as 
at Real Catorce, are wrought in a secondary limestone. The 
principal silver-vein in the rich gold-mine of Villalpardo, 
wear Guauaxualo, is traversed by a great number of small 
earthy veins, so rich in gold that, in order to prevent fraud, 
the miners ore made to bathe in a large tub when they come 
out of the mine. Almost all the silver of Mexico contains 
gold, and generally in sufficient quantity to make it profitable 
to extract it. Stream-gold is also foaud in many of the 
alluvial deposites of Mexico, as iti the province of Sonora, on 
the west coast, where mosses of five and six pounds weight 
have been met with. Upon an average of the latter years of 
the last eeutary the annual produce of Mexico in gold was 
estimated to lie about 517,775 troy ounces, or about 200,000/. 
in value. 

Beginning with the western side of the continent of South 
America, 14 the most considerable gold-mines of Chili are in 
the district, of Petorea, north-east of Valparaiso; and, farther 
to* the north, in the districts of Coquimbo ami Copiaba. In 
Peru the provinces the most rich in gold ore those of Putaz 
and Iltiailas, between the seventh and ninth degrees of lati- 
tude, and situated in the ridge of the Andes. The Incas 
obtained vast quantities of gold from the plains of Curimayo, 
north-east of the city of Caxaniarca, at an elevation of more 
than 11,000 feet above the sea; and in the Ccrro de San Jos6, 
at a height of 13,000 feet, considerable quantities of gold 
have been found in veins of an ore of silver. Very extensive 
and productive stream-works are situated on the hanks of the 
river Tipuani, not far from the town of Zoratn, eastward of 
the great lake of Titicaca, and which appear to have been 
worked by the early inhabitants of the country, for ancient 
Peruvian tools are sometimes found in the soil. There are 
veins of gold in mira-slate in the protinceof Antioquia in 
Colombia, but there are no mines worked there, on account 
of ihe inaccessible nature of the country. All the gold of 
New Granada is obtained from the alluvial soils, and the 
richest stream-works are in the provinces of Antioquia and 
Choco, in the valley of the river Caticn, and on the coasts of 
the Pacific in the district of Barbacnas ; but the auriferous 
ulluvium extends over the whole country from the western 
Cordillera of New Granada to the 6<*a-sliore." — ( 4 Penny 
Cyclopaedia, 1 article f Andes.*) The annual produce of the 
gold-mines and stream-works of South America, exclusive of 
nmtfi, is stated by Humboldt to have amounted, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, to 283,120 troy ounces ; 
which, valued in its refined stute at 41. per ounce, is equal to 
1,133.716/. 

The district in which gold is now obtained in Brazil in 
greatest quantity is in the mountainous part of the province 
of Minas G ernes. It occurs in veins in primary clay -slate, 
limestone, and granite; and the iron-ore with which those 
districts abound is also frequently auriferous : but the most 
fertile source of supply is the stream-gold in the deep alluvial 
soils which cover the primary rocks, Mr. Jacob estimates 
the produce of die gold-mines of Brazil to have been equal to 
80,000,000/. sterling in 110 yean, ending in 1810. Thus, 
the average nnnual produce from 1752 to 1762 was about 
050,000/. ; from 1785 to ,1794 it was about 415,0001 ; and 
in 1810 the mines of Minas Genes, which afford three-fourths 
of the whole produce of Brazil, yielded only aliout 205,000/. 
In the subsequent 10 years there must have been an enormous 
deciiue, if the statement of Major Von Schaffer, who visited 
the country in 1822, be correct; for he says, in his work on 
Brazil, that the produce of the preceding year was only 24 
arrobas of gold, which is equal to about 44,000/. But it is 
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•Wed in Leonhards 1 New Annual of Geology,’ deled July, 
1833, tliai the gold-mine* of Gongo Soco had, a short time 
before, produced 30 anoha* of gold in three months; and that 
die same mine bad yielded above 100 airohas in the preceding 
year : 100 arrohoa me equal to 47,333 ounces, so that the 
value was about 186,0334 

The Ural fttouuttuu* yield the largest amount of gold that 
is now produced in the Old World, The mines there have 
been gradually increasing since their discovery in 1810; and 
in (lie year 1830, according to a statement by Humboldt in 
his ‘Frogmens Asiatiques,’ they yielded 353 poods of gold. 
A pood is equal to 43 lbs. troy $ and if we estimate the gold, 
in its refined state, at 44 per ounce, we have a total value of 
no less a sum than 766,6004 The mines are situated on the 
eastern side of the mountains, and nearly all the metal ob- 
tained js from stream-gold, A mine is now worked in the 
rock at Jteieaof, 10 Knglish miles north-east from Katharinen- 
burg. The alluvial soil yields from 63 to 130 grains of gold 
in 100 poods, or 3600 lbs. avoirdupois. Sometimes large 
lumps ore found, one of which, discovered within a few indies 
of the surface near Miask, iu the southern part of the IJrnU, 
weighed nearly 330 ounces. 

Gold has been lung found in various parts of Kuro}ve, but 
the produce has declined considerably, when the nverage of 
the last twenty years is compared with tliat of the preceding 
hundred years. The only mines that are now of any import- 
ance arc iu Hungary, which a few years ago yielded, accord- 
ing to Hronguiart, 20,000 ounces yearly, or about 83,6004 in 
value. Dr. Edward Drown, an Knglish physician, who 
visited the Hungarian mines about the year 1760, says lhat 
fhe mines of Chemnitz had been worked nearly !»30 years, and 
were then the richest in gold iu all the kingdom. Hut the 
chief supply is from the alluvial soils; and collecting gold in 
the beds of torrents and rivers is one of the chief occupations 
of the gipsies, the Zujeunefr who are so numerous iu Hungary. 

Gold hits been found in many of the tin stieam works of 
Cornwall, hut none has yet beau met with in the mines, Mr. 
Curne says, however, that many circumstances render it pro- 
bable that a vein containing gold exists somewhere in the vi- 
ciuiiy of the parish of I^adock, north-west of (jrainpound, 
although it lias never been discovered. Some years ago a 
considerable quantity of stream-gold was fouud iu the county 
of Wicklow, in Ireland. Some lumps of considerable size 
were found : ouc weighed twenty-two ounces, another eighteen, 
a third nine, ami a fouith seven ounces. 

The slate-mountains which run across the southern pait of Scot- 
land have afforded stream* gold iu several places, particularly 
the rivulets in and near Craw fold Moor, in the southern part of 
the county of Lanark, and not far distant from the lead-mines of 
Wanlockhcud and Lead Hills. A curious woik entitled 4 The 
Discovcrie and Historic of the Gold Mynes in Scotland,' v hy 
Stephen Atkinson, written iu the year 1610, was reprinted at 
fed in burgh some years ago by (lie Ilauuatyue Club. It ap- 
pears from this, that the gold-mines of Crawford Moor were 
first discovered iu the time of James IV., who reigned from 
1488 to 1318, and that iu the year 1526 a company of German 
miners obtained a grant from James V. for forty-three years 
of the gold und silver mines of Scotland. Similar grants were 
made by the crown at after periods, among others one by 
James VI. to this same Stephen Atkinson, who was a refiner of 
gold and silver ill London. 

Gold-dust lias long formed an article of barter in the trade 
with tlie natives of the west coast of the continent of Africa, 
from the river Senegal to Cape Formosa tu the Gulf of Guinea, 
a part of which is called the Gold Coast. It is not only found 
in the rivers near the coast, but a considerable quantity is 
brought from the interior. Our old coin wot called a guinea, 
because when first introduced in the reign of Charles II, it 
was made from gold brought from this part of the African 
coast. 

Asia has long afforded a great supply of gold from various 
parts of tbc continent, and the islands adjoining to its coasts. 


A very large amount is annually exported from Japan, 
some from Sumatra. Gold forms the principal article of ex- 
port of the island of Borneo, and according to Milbnms 
* Oriental Commerce, * the quantity exported annually is 206 
pecuk, which is equivalent to somewhat more than 306,000 
ounces, or about 1,200,0004 value. 

Gold has been found in the following states of the North 
American Uu ion— North Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Tennessee. The quantity collected in 1632 was 
equal to about 141,4004 

From its softness and flexibility gold would lie very unfit 
for coinage in its pure state, and it is therefore mixed with a 
small proportion of copper, which has the effect of hardening 
it. An elaborate series of experiments was made by Mt. 
Hatchett on the alloys of gold with different metals, an account 
of which is published in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1803. He ascertained that the hardest alloy with copjwr is 
composed of eleven parts of gold tuid one of copper, and that 
has been adopted ns the standard gold of our coinage. The 
effect of some other metals in changing the properties of gold 
is remarkable, for if I-I2tli part, of lend lie added, the alloy is 
as brittle as gloss. If a quarter of a grain of bismuth bo added 
to an ounce of gold, that is M820lh part, the mixture, al- 
though iu colour and texture resembling gold, is perfectly 
brittle. If a like quantity of antimony he added, the mixture 
is not only brittle, but hat hardly any metallic lustre. It be- 
come*, therefore, a matter of great consequence iu alloying 
gold to employ copper which has been previously ascertained 
to )>e perfectly pure, for it very usually contains a small ad- 
mixture of lead and untimony. The hardness imparted by the 
ciqqier is not such ns to destroy that degree of softness and 
toughness in the mixture which enables it to receive the im- 
pression of the dies with perfect exactness. It would not 
answer to form coins and medals of gold by pouring the melted 
metal into a mould, for, in pausing from the fluid to the solid 
state, it contracts considerably in bulk, whereas the reverse 
would be necessary ill order to obtain a sharp impression. 
The quantity of gold coined at the Mint in J«unrii>n, since the 
commencement of the new gold coinage iu 1817 to the 31*1 of 
December, 1820. amounted iu value to 4-1,221.4004, and it 
was coined into 16,120 double sovereigns, 40,672,156 sove- 
reign*, and 7,030,588 half-sovereigns. The addition of copper 
imparts a reddish tinge to the gold, and this is rendered dee|x>r 
as the quantity of copper is increased. Trinkets and varioui 
articles of jewellery and plate are made of gold of very differ* 
ent degrees of purity. What is called fm* gold by jewellers 
is not the pure metal, for that would be unsuitable on aecomit 
of its softness, but an alloy of gold, silver, and eopper, by 
which a colour it obtained nearly the same us that of pure 
gold. The gold used by the first-rate London jewellers h»« 
about two-third* of its weight of pure gold. The Dutch 
ducat, alloyed with silver only, is of a pale yellow colour, and 
may lie bent by the fingers. For gold leaf the purest metal 
must he selected : to make this, a bar weighing about two 
ounces is forged on an anvil, and passed lietween sfe* 1 rollers 
until it forms a long riband as thin us paper. This is cut into 
150 pieces, and euc.h of these pieces is hummcicd on mi anvil 
till it is about an inch square. Several of these very thin 
plates are laid between small sheets of vellum, and placed in 
a parchment cose, ami then lieaten with u very heavy hammer 
until the gold plaies arc extern led to about, four inches Square. 
Kach of these is cut into four ports, and placed lietween layers 
of prepared ox -gut, ami a packet of these is beaten as before 
until they extend to about four inches square. Another simi* 
lar subdivision and heating take place, and tlms at lost tho 
two ounces of gold produce 2400 leaves, and each grain has 
lieeu opened out to nearly thirty-one square inches of surface, 
having a thickness of about 1-150, OflOth of an inch. It is 
capable, however, of living beaten much thinner, as we have 
already noticed. Mr. Jacob estimates the annual * onsmnpl imi 
of all the gold lieaten in the United Kingdom at about 1 7,500 
ounces of fine gold. 
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The only employment of gold m the arts, otherwise thou in 
it* metallic state, » in a preparation which if used for paint- 
ing on china, to give a pink er red colour* 

Silver. 

This metal, when free from mixture, if of a pure brilliant 
white colour, and perfectly devoid of taste or smell. It m to 
soft as to be easily scratched by copper ; but it is nevertheless 
capable of receiving a high polish by burnishing, inferior only 
to steel. But polished silver, when exposed to the air, soou 
becomes tarnished ; this depends, of course, upon the nature 
of the atmosphere, and takes place most quickly where coal is 
burned, or when, by any other means, sulphur gets dissolved 
in the air : for the tarnish of silver is not an oxide of the metal, 
but a sulphuret. This is well illustrated when we eat eggs 
with ungilt silver spoons, for sulphur is contained in the white 
of an egg; and mustard-s|joons are often tarnished, because 
mustard is frequently adulterated with flowers of sulphur; 
the effect is, perhaps, also caused by the sulphur which is a 
constituent part of that peculiar principle contained in 
mustard, called timpmn . This liability to be blackened by 
sulphureous vapours renders silver unfit for architectural de- 
corations, or for any purposes where it cannot lie readily 
cleaned. Its specific gravity, when hammered, is 10*51. It 
is considerably elastic, and when hardened by an alloy is 
highly souoruus. Iii point of malleability it is next to gold, 
and is capuble of being beat into leaves of 1-160, 000th port of 
ail iuch in thickness. It is also, after guld, the roost ductile 
of the metals, for it may be drawn into wire more slender than 
the finest bumuu hair, and in this way a single graiu may be 
stretebed out to 400 feet. In tenacity it is interior to iron, 
copper, aiul platinum, wire of tho tenth {Art of au inch in 
diameter supporting a weight of 210 lln. It is fusible in a 
moderately iulome red beat, corresponding, according to Mr. 
Daniel, to 1 873 v of Fahrenheit's scale : a plate about the di- 
mensions of very thin pasteboard will scarcely support the full 
heat of a very brisk fire in a common grate, and when intensely 
heated it is volatilized. It is what is called a |>erfect metal, that 
is, it does not fan n an oxide by exposure to air anti moisture ; 
but wlieu it is fused in an open vessel it absorbs oxygen in 
considerable quantity, amounting sometimes to twenty-two 
times its volume; but it ]iorts with the whole of it again in 
the act of becoming solid, and Guy Lussac attributes to that 
circumstuucc the peculiarly lieautiful osjiect of granulated 
silver. If silver iu the form of leaf or fine wire be intensely 
heated by means of electricity, galvanism, or the ox y -hydrogen 
blowpipe, it bums with vivid sparks, and with au exquisite 
green- coloured flame, and gives out a dense grey smoke. 

Silver is found not only native, but in combination with 
other substances, forming a great variety of mcs. When pure, 
it is sometimes met with iu regularly- formed crystals, and it 
traverses rocks in (he form of veins of various dimensions, and 
is found in insulated musses in rucks. These last are some- 
times of great size ; as, for instance, in one of the mines of Peru 
a lump of pure silver was discovered which weighed 800 lbs. 
It is related that in the seventeenth century a mass of native 
silver was found at Korigsberg, in Norway, which weighed 
500 lbs. The mines of Freiberg in Saxouy liavc often pro- 
duced masses of 100 lbs. weight. There are about twenty-five j 
different varieties of silver ore ; the most common are the fol- 
lowing : — Sulphur** of silver, consisting of about 80 per cent, 
of the metal, and 20 of sulphur; red si/tw-wv, containing 
about 57 per cent, of silver, 15 of sulphur, 10 of antimony, 
and 13 of oxygen; munate o/eifver t containing 08 per cent, of 
silver, 20 of muriatic acid, and 0 of iron; and urtUmonia/ 
si/wrr, consisting of about 84 per cent, of silver, and 16 of anti- 
mony* But a large proportion of the silver brought to market i 
is obtained from flic ores of oilier metals, in which silver is a 
subordinate ingredient, but which, on acoouut of its great 
value, it is profitable to ext met even when occurring in reunite 
quantity. Thus the silver iu lead-ore is .sometimes separated 
with profit when it exists only to the extent of eight ounces iu 
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the ton of lead; whiob is only cue part in 1481, or a single 
grain of silver in more than half a pound of lead. The ore 
called galena contains, in general, more silver then any other 
lead -ore. 11m lead formerl y Amad ou BrungbiU Moor in the 
district of Craven, in Yoskshire, contahied about 330 ounces 
of silver in the ton, and that of the mines near PlmltmmQn, irt 
Cardiganshire, worked in the reign of Charles I., yielded eighty 
ounces iu the ton. The average proportion contained in the 
lead of the north of England is twelve ounces to the ton* * 

The silver^ ore*, properly so called, are found chiefly in 
veins which traverse the primary and the older of the secondary 
stratified rocks, more especially the former, and also the uu- 
stratified rocks, such as granite and porphyry, which are asso- 
ciated with these. The rich mine of Guauaxuato in Mexico, 
and of Potosi in South America, are situated in primary 
slate. Among the transition strata, limestoue is the richest in 
silver, but grauwacke is also very productive ; the rich mines 
of Zacatecas in Mexico are in that rock. The celebrated 
mines of Beal Catorce, and others near Ziuiapan, in Mexico, 
and thoso of Pusoo and Hualgayoc, in Peru, are in Alpine 
limestone, supposed to corres{Hind in geological age to the 
magnesian limestone of England (L, diagram p. 255), which 
rests upon a conglomerate or pudding-stone rock ; and in the 
district of Mexico, on the western slope of the Cordilleras, 
|*(here are mines in a still more modern secondary deposit, one 
supposed to be analogous iu point of age to the Jura oolite 
limestone (1), and the veins are more productive in that rock 
than in the primary strata ou which it reposes. Among the 
unstratified rocks, the porphyries of Mexico are iu general very 
rich in silver, and a vein of it occurs in the variety of granite 
called syenite at Comanja, iu the district of Guauaxuato. In 
Europe, the workings for silver are sometimes, os in Saxony, 
in a multitude of slender veins ; sometimes, as at Clausthal 
iu the Harz Mountains, and at Chemnitz in Hungary, iu a 
small number of spots, where the vgpis are of great dimensions. 
In the three richest districts of Mexico, viz. Guauaxuato, 
Zacatecas, and Heal del Monte, they have only one principal 
vein, worked in different places. The vein of Guauaxuato is 
of extraordinary dimensions, from 130 to 148 feet wide, and 
it has been traced and worked along an extent of nearly eight 
miles. 

The processes for obtaining the pure metal from Die ore 
depend iijhmi Hie nature of the foreign ingredients with which 
it is combined. Mechanical division, roasting* to separate the 
sulphur nud other volatile matter, meltings at different stages 
of purification, with the addition of fluxes of different sorts, 
form the essential parts of nearly all. The last, of the opera- 
tions, that of refining, is performed in one of the two ways we 
have already described iu treating of gold ; viz. amahfantutwM , 
by means of the great affinity which quicksilver has for silver, 
and the easy separation of the two metals afterwards, by simply 
distilling off the quicksilver; or rupellation, by means of dje 
readiness with which lead combines with oxygen, and by 
which it is thus separated from the silver, which has a much 
less affinity Air it, at the same time combining with the other 
baser metals. 

The great supply of silver to the rest of the world is from 
the mines of Mexico and South America. All the silver-mines 
of Mexico are situated uear the summit or on the western flank 
of the mountains which run through die centre of the country ; 
and the greatest number, as well as the most productive of 
them, are situated between Hie 18th and 24th degrees of lati- 
tude. They are in general at moderate elevations above the 
great table-land ; hut that table-land is from 5600 to 8000 
feet above the level of the sea. The highest mines are at an 
elevation of 0800 feet | but the climate even in that high 
region is mild and salubrious. At the time of Humboldt's 
visit there were about 500 mining establishments, containing 
about 3000 miners, and from 3000 to 4000 veins or masses 
were worked. These milling establishments are called Heat** ; 
thus we have die Heal Catorce, the Heal del Monte, Ac. 

The ores of silver most commonly met with in Mexico are 
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the sulphuret, die antimannd, end the muriate. Native silver 
i* not suffloiently abundant to be reckoned among the pro dm* 
tive ores, but it uluallf accompanies die sulphuret . Somt- 
timeemamee of itjof gnat aim have beewfomid* as * Batopttm 
» N »" Bi«say, where uns weighing 442 lbs. «u met with. 
The variety of sulphurat of copper called grey copper it of 
frequent occurrence, and Contain! eo much silver at to be con* 
tidered one of the moat productive of the silver-ores ; and there 
it an earthy ore called tohradot in Mexico, and paces in Peru, 
which is an intimate mixture of minute particles of native 
silver and muriate of silver with brown oxide of iron, A 
great deal of the silver of Mexico is extracted from lead-ore. 
At Real del Monte, a sulphuret of iron yields 22 ounces of 
silver in the quiuta), or 102 lbs. Rome of the ores ore ex* 
treroely rich. The antimouial ore of Sombrerete yielded in 
six months 432*274 troy pounds of silver, equal to about 
1,300,0001. in value, in a working of not more than 100 feet. 
In the mine of Valeueiana, iu the district of Gua/iaxuato, there 
were, in 1701, some ores which contained 108 ounces in 
102 lhe. ; but there were others which were so poor os not to 
yield more than three ouuces ; the average being only nine 
ounces in that same mine. It is supposed that the mean rich* 
ness of all the ores of Mexico is not greater thau from three to 
four ounces iu the quintal of ore. The mines of Peru are not 
richer on the average, and the famous mine of Potosi it not egg 
much so, fur its average produce is no more than 1^ in 
the quintal. The average produce of all the mines of Saxony 
is from three to four ounces iu the quintal . 

The richest silver-mine at present worked in Mexico is that 
of Yeta Grande, four miles north of Zacatecas, on the table- 
land, at an elevation of 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 
There is one great vein from 8 to 30 feet thick, in diOcreut 
places, but which separates in others into three and four 
branches. It traverses transition strata, consisting of clay-slate, 
grauwackc, and limestone, resting on the variety of granite 
called syenite, and covered occasionally by porphyry. The 
ores are chiefly native silver and antimouial silver, and yield 
on an average 3£ ounces of pure metal in the quintal, It pro- 
duced iu IS32, 160,000 troy lbs. of silver. Humboldt gives a 
statement, founded on official documents, of the produce 
of the mines of Mexico from 1600 to 1803, which shows 
that they had been continually on the increase during that, 
period ; in the first 10 years of it the Average annual value of 
the gold and silver obtained was only 02,000/., but in the last 
10 years it was 4,800,000/.. of which nineteen' twentieths were 
silver. He reckons that die average annual amount during 
the first 10 years of the present century was little shurt of 
3.000,000/. sterling; the quantity of pure silver annually pro- 
duced in that time being 1,410,630 troy lbs. 

The three districts of Guanaxuato, Catorce, and Zacatecas 
alone furnished more thau the half, and the vein of Guanax- 
uato more than, the fourth, of all the silver iu Mexico. The 
proprietors of the mines of Valeueiana, in the district of Gua- 
uaxiiatu, derived, for a long time, from 80,000/. to 1 20,000/. 
]«r annum from those mines. The Count dc Regia drew in 
12 years from the mine of Iliscaina, in the Heal del Monte, 
above 1 ,000,000/. sterling; the mine of Padreflores, in tin* 
Real Catoroe, yielded 320,000/. clear profit the firat year it 
was worked. The miue.of Yeta Grande, above mentioned, 
yielded on an average of the three yean ending December, 
1831, 130,000 troy lbs. of silver, and netted to the proprietors 
176,000/., or a profit of 185 per cent, on the capital invested. 
In the year 1832 the silver produced was 180,000 lbs. troy, 
and the profits were 106,000/. ; in 1833 it was considerably 
lest, but iti 1834 it had again augmented, so that there was 
every appearance that it would turn out nearly at great as that 
of 1832.* 

“ There are now mines in Peru along the whole range of the 
Andes, from Caxamarca to the confines of the desert of Ala* 
coma; but the richest are those of Pasco, in the 1 1th degree of 

* For tho particulars respecting the Yets Grande *« axe indebted 
to Mr. Frederick Burr. 


latitude, which have been worked rinoa the year 1630. lifltq 
a* well ad in other situations in Peru* the greatest part of the 
silver is obtained from the ore called paeo e. Tb form a. just 
idea of the enormous quantity, of silver iu some of these 
mountains* it is only necessary to state that iu die mines of 
Pasco the ore bas been worked withotft intermission since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century ; and that in 20 yean 
preceding 1803 no lew than 3*086,420 troy lbs. of silver had 
been obtained from them* and that* too without in any cate 
sinking deeper ^ about 70 fiithoms, 'while most of die 
mind do not exceed 15 fathoms in depth. The stratum of 
limestone in which the ore is, contained lies exposed at the 
surface over an area of three miles by a mile and a half. The 
mines of Chota are also very productive. They are situated 
iu the mountain of Gualgayoc, at an elevation of 13,300 
feet, where the thermometer in summer descend* every 
night to the freexiug point. The ore lies quite at the surface, 
so that iu removing the turf almost in any place, over an ex- 
tent of half a square league, portions of su)|»huret of silver and 
filaments of native silver may be met with adharing to the 
roots of the grass. The ore is richer than iliat of Pasco* and 
yielded, on an average of 28 years prior to 1803, 41,477 troy 
lbs. of silver annually. In the district of Arica, on the very 
borders of the Pacific, at Iluantajaya, there are mines of silver 
which are celebrated on account of the very large masses of 
pure solid silver sometimes found there, one of which weighed 
800 lbs. The most renowned of all the silver-mines of South 
America are those of Potosi, in Upjier Peru. They are situated 
in a lofty mountain, called the Ccrru del Potosi. composed of 
cl ay -slate covered by porphyry, uud rising to the height of 
16,000 feet above the sea, the town of Potosi itself being 2700 
feet lielow the summit." — (' Penny Cyclopaedia/ Art. 'Andes.*) 

The political disturbances in the present century have se- 
riously injured this once opulent district. Captain Andrews, 
who visited it in 1826, says that, from a population of 130,000 
at the commencement of the revolution, it hud dwindled down 
to 1 1,000 ; that at one period there were 132 stamping-mills for 
breaking the ore, but that, when he was there only 12 were em- 
ployed : and Sir Edward Temple, who visited Potosi about, 
the same time, says that, all the mines put together do not pro- 
duce 123,400 troy lbs. of silver annually, or about 30,800/. 
iu value. There are silver mines in the province of ta Pas, 
in the ancient viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, which yielded at 
the lime Humboldt wrote nearly 800,000/. mutually. Silver 
is also found in Chili. 

This metal has been found for many ages in various coun- 
tries of Europe. The roost productive mines have been those 
of Saxony, Austria, Hungary, Norway, Russia, and Njiain ; 
but the average animal produce of all the mines of Kuropr in 
lhe last 20 years of the eighteenth century, according to Mr. 
Jacob, did not exceed 600,000/. in value. The mines -of 
Saxony were first discovered in the tenth century ; and, in the 
early part of the thirteenth, die mines of Scluieebvug are said 
to have yielded 300,0004 annually ; but the oimuol produce 
of all die mines, taken on an average of late years, cannot, 
Mr. Jacob says, be estimated higher than 400,000 ounces of 
silver, or about 100,0004 The richest of the Haxon mines is 
that called Himmelflirst, a short distance from Freiberg, 
There are five veins which traverse the primary slate-rock, called 
gneiss by geologists, the principal vein being from 18 to 36 
inches iu width. The ores arc native silver, sulphuret, and 
red silver; and there is a sulphuret of lead, or galena, which 
is rich in silver. The average richness of all the ores is, how- 
ever, not more than from six to seven ounces in 100 lbs., and 
the average annual produce was then only 6100 troy lbs., or 
about 18,5004 iri value. 

The mines of Austria were the chief sources of mineral 
wealth during the middle ages; but their produce in silver 
appears at no period to have been considerable. They arc 
situated hi Hungary, Bohemia* and the Tyrol. Those of 
Chemnits and Kravmitz, in Hungary, have bwi worked, it 
is said, above 1000 years. The silver-mines near Brixeo* iu 
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the Tyrol, were formerly very productive, but they have Jong 
ceased to be so. 

The mine of Kongsbcrg, in Norway, according to Bcrg- 
maatt, was, in tho middle of the last century, the richest in 
Europe. It yielded, from the year 1728 to 1708, alxmt 
640,270 troy lbs. of silver, equal in value to nearly 2,000,000/. 
sterling. Native silver was the chief form in which it was 
found, but it produced also the sulpburet <twl red silver ores. 
The silver of Russia comes from the Ural Mountains, and is 
wholly obtained from the refining of the stream-gold, yrhich 
contains from 1 to Id per cent, of silver, and from lead -ores. 

Silver-mines were worked in Spain by the Phoenicians, Car- 
thaginians, Romans, and Moors. During the dominion of the 
Romans the principal mines were in Old Coslille, near Soria, 
the ancient Numantia, Azagala, and Burgos, where remains of 
the old works urc to be seen. The mines of Guadalcanal and 
Cazella, in Estremadura, arc the only mines which, in later 
times, have been worked with regularity, hut even these 
are now wholly abandoned as unprofitable. Those of Gua- 
dulc&nul are supposed to have been discovered in 1505, and 
it is said that, in the course of some years, they had 
yielded about 830,000/., which was expended in building the 
great palace of tin* Escurinl. In the year 1508 they were 
leased to two brothers, Germans, of the name of Fuggcr, who 
were cel ehraled as Hie most skilful miners of that age; and 
during their occupancy of them they acquired immense 
wealth. They were discovered to have defrauded the govern- 
ment by erecting a coining-machine in the mines, anil were 
obliged to make their escape from Spain in 1635; but they 
took severe revenge, for, before their flight, they turned a 
stream of water into the mines, by which they Ixjoarne com- 
pletely inundated. They remained neglected till 1728, when 
the working of them was undertaken by ail English liuly, the 
Lady Mary Herbert, a daughter of I«ord I Win, but the scheme 
turned out a complete failure. 

With the exception of the silver extracted from the ore of 
lead, it is now only occasionally found, and that only in small 
quantities, in any part of the United Kingdom. Native silver, 
and sevend of the other varieties of the ores, are met with in 
many of the copper- milieu of Cornwall ; hut there are no indi- 
cations to warrant any rational belief that silver constitutes 
one of the mineral treasures of this country. About 50 years 
ago a vein of silver-ore was, for a short time, wrought with 
great advantage iu the parish of Alva, in Stirlingshire; the 
ores were native silver and the sulplmret. and from 40,000/. to 
50,000/. worth were obtained before they were exhausted. 
In the year 1007 a silver-mine was discovered at Hildorston, 
near JLinlithgoW, and in the General Register House at Edin- 
burgh are preserved the original uccouufs of the workings 
there. *. 

Of the silver formerly obtained from Asia we know little, 
and only a small amount has been derived from Ihenre iu 
modem times. There are silver-mines in the province of Er- 
aerum, in Armenia, which yield at present about 120,000/. 
annually. None are known to exist in Persia, or in any jxtrt 
of the possessions of the East, ludia Company. But there ore 
sonic in the eastern port of China, and that they have become 
very productive of lata yean is evident from the fact that China 
from being nu iuqxirtiug is now an exporting country for 
silver. Canton exported silver to England in 1832 equal 
in value to 300,000/., and about as much more to India; 
and a considerable part of this large export is native silver.* 
Silver does not appear to be & product of any part of Africa. 

Silver is applied to no purposes in the arts otherwise than in 
the metallic state, with the exception of one preparation of it 
wlieu iu combination with nitric acid. The Imutr caustic 
used by surgeons is a nitrate of silver, and it also forms the 
busis of the iudelible ink used Aw marking linen. W hen silver 
is used Jbr coin and for plate, it is always alloyed with copper 
in order to increase its hardness. Our standard silver consists of 

* Mtccullocli’f Commercial Dictionary. 


12} parts of silver and 1 part of copper; but the maximum 
hardness is produced by a mixture of ime-fifth part of copper. 
The amount of silver coined at the Mint, in London, from 
the commencement of the silver-coinage in 1816 to the 3 1st of 
December, 1626, was in value 8,148,686/. ; and >t was 
coined into 1,649,965 crown-piece* 28,007,490 half-crowns, 
83,662,920 shillings, 40,027,680 sixpences, and 1735/. were 
coined into the silver pennies which are distributed by the 
Lord Almoner, iu Whitehall Chapel, to the ]>ensiouers of her 
Majesty on Maumlay Thursday. 

For the greater proportion of plated goods, especially those 
of the best quality, the metal is thus prepared : — A bar of 
copper is made quite smooth and clear on one of its surfaces ; 
this is sprinkled over with glass of borax, and there is laid 
upon it a plate of fine silver about one-twelfth of the weight of 
flie copper, and the two are carefully bound together by wire. 
The mass is now exposed to a full red-heat, which melts the 
lwrax and causes the silver to adhere to the copper ; the ingot 
is now passed through a rolling-press and formed into a plate, 
both the silver and copper extending uniformly during the 
whole process, at the conclusion of which the two metals are 
inseparably fixed to each other. Another mode of plating is 
by the process called ** silvering," when an amalgam of silver 
and mercury is well rubbed itjion the surface of the copper : 

the application of heat the mercury is driven off, arid the 
silver remains behind, adhering firmly to the copper, and 
capable of being highly ]iolished. 

Mercury or Quicksilver. 

This substance is the only metallic body which exists in a 
fluid state at ordinary ternjieratures. If, however, it be exposed 
to a cold equal to ulxmt 72° below the temperature at which 
wafer freezes, it lieeonies solid. The naturalist Darrin relates 
that during eight winters that he (Missed in Siberia lie fre- 
quently saw mercury in a solid state, from the excessive cold, 
especially the winters from 1782 to 1785, which ho passed at 
Tomsk. At Krasnojnrsk, on the Yenisei, in laf. 5(» u , that is, 
corresponding nearly to the latitude of Edinburgh, Pa 1 las saw 
mercury as solid as tin. By experiments made upon this metal 
when rendered solid by artiilci.il means, it has lieen found to have 
a tendency to assume regular crystalline forms, to he malleable, 
ami to be capable of being cut with a knife. In such oxjieri- 
naents the tools employed must, he previously rendered at least 
as cold as the mercury, otherwise the effect would be very 
much the same as if we were to attempt to cut wax with a red- 
hot knife. A piece of solid mercury placed on the hand causes 
a painful sensation like that of burning, and if suffered to 
remain would cause a blister. Mercury contracts greatly iu 
bulk when frozen, for at the temperature of 47® it lias a specific 
gravity of 13*31, whereas when solid it becomes as heavy as 
13*61. It boils at a heat of 662 ®, or nearly three times that 
ofboiling water, and if it be pure it will evaporate without 
leaving any residuum; the vapour condenses upon the sur- 
rounding cooler bodies, coating them with a white shining 
dew, which, when examined by the microsenjie, is seen to con- 
sist of myriads of minute globules. It expands by increase of 
heat, tyid up to the temperature of boiling water at least, or 
212°, equal measures of heat produce equal rates of expansion ; 
a pnqierty which renders mercury the best of all fluids for the 
construction of thermometers. 

This metal is found in its pure state in most mines where 
other ores of it exist ; but never hitherto in such quantity os to 
be a special object of working. The chief source of supply is 
from ores iu which the metal is in combination with other 
mineral snlwtnnc.es, and most commonly with sulphur. It is 
found in combination with silver, in which case it is called by 
mineralogists until* amahjom, and this mineral, according to 
the analysis of Cordier, consists Of 72) percent, of mercury 
and 27} of silver. Another ore, called horn mercury, from 
having such a consistence as to lie capable of being cut like 
horn, is a compound of the metal with oxygen, muriatic and 
sulphuric acids; but the most common ore is a combination 
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of mercury and sulphur commonly known by the name of 
cinnabar, which consist*, according; to the analysis of Klaproth^ 
of 84) per cent, of mercury and 14) of sulphur. This sub* 
stance, both in its natural state aud when prepared artificially, . 
is used as a red paint, being previously reduced to a fine 
powder, when it goes by the well-known name of vermilion, i 
There are several varieties of ore in which native mercury, 
cinnabar, and horn mercury are dispersed through earthy and 
bituminous matter in various proportions. 

Mercury may be considered, in comparison with those metals 
we have already treated of, os of rare occurrence, the supply of 
it being derived from a small number of places. The ores 
occur in the primary rocks, aud in the older of tta secondary, 
especially the strata belonging to the coal-deposits ; via. in the 
bituminous stales aud indurated clays, often accompanied by 
impressions of fishes. There are no instances on record of 
their being met with in the newer of the secondary strata, or 
in any of the deposits that lie stave these. 

The chief mines are in Spain, Austria, and the country 
bordering on the Rhine which formed a part of the ancient 
Palatinate. Formerly there were very extensive mines in 
South America. Small quantities are obtained in France, 
Hungary, and Sweden. The great quicksilver-mines of S]uiin 
ore at Almaden, a small town of La Mancha on the frontier 
of Cordova, south-west of Ciudad Real, and situated in the* 
mountains of the Sierra Murena. The prevalent ore it cin- 
nabar, which is found in veins that traverse sandstone and 
slate. The veins are from 2 to 11 feet thick, sending out 
numerous ramifications. In some parts they swell out into 
much greater dimensions, even to so much a* 50 feet, but this 
is in places where branches cross each other or come in con- 
tact. We have no account, however, of the working of these 
mines until about the early part of the seventeenth century, 
when the then celebrated German miner*, the brothers Fuggers, 
obtained a lease of them, agreeing to deliver annually to the 
King of Spam 4500 quintals, or about itiO.OUO lbs. of quick- 
silver. Nearly the entire produce of these mines was sent 
to Mexico and Pern, to ta used in separating the precious 
metals from the ores by the process of amalgamation. Either 
from a failure of the ore, or in consequence of the strange 
policy of the Spanish government, which threw obstacle* in 
the way of mining operations in the mother country in order 
to encourage those in the colonies, or from some other cause, 
the mines of Almaden became considerably less productive 
for a long time ; hut about the end of the last century, the 
quicksilver-iuine of Guaiicuvtdicu in Peru having failed, the 
works were resumed with such increased activity that the 
produce was raised from <>000 to 18,000 quintals annually. 
Lc Play, a French geologist, visited Almaden in 1833, and 
describes the mines as being more nourishing then than at 
any former period, yielding annually 22,000 quintals of 
mercury, or about 2,244,000 lbs. About 700 workmen arc 
employed underground, and about 200 in the njwrutioiis 
connected with the extraction of the metal at the surface. 

The quicksilver-miues of Austria are situated at idria, a 
mountainous district on the tafdcrs of Caruiola, about 25 
miles uorth-hy-east of Triestf, and about the same distance 
west of Lay bach. The chief ore is a bituminous sulphuret of 
mercury, that is, cinnabar mixed with bituminous and earthy 
matter, and it occurs in veins that traverse a limestone- rock. 
The mures, although 850 feet deep, are easily accessible and 
quite dry, so that they are frequently visited by strangers, 
who suffer little inconvenience except from the fumes of 
quicksilver, which are disengaged from the ore cveu in the 
mine itself. In 1803 these mines unfortunately caught fire, 
and the conflagration raged to such an extent that they were 
completely abandoned. Attempts were mode to smother the 
fire, but after a while it bunt forth like a volcano, shirking the 
ground all about, and shattering the adjoining houses like an 
earthquake. Jt. could only be subdued by turning a stream 
into it, and thus completely drowning the works. Tlu^ioss 
was immense, for, besides the destruction of the internal 


worker it was nearly three years before the water could be 
drained off and the operations resumed. 

Alter the mines of Almaden and Idria the most consider* 
able in Europe are those in the ancient Marinate, that part 
of the frontier-country of Germany aud France on the left 
bank of the Rhine, westward of Worms* There are records 
of their having been worked in the firirteenth century. They 
ore situated in a hilly country, which forms the northern 
termination of the range of the Vosges mountains, extending 
about 30 miles from south to north, from Wolftteiu to Kraut*, 
nacli, and about 20 miles from east fa west. The mines are 
in the coal-strata, coal being worked to a considerable extent 
in the country at different places ; aud the bituminous schist, 
which is rich iu mercurial ore, frequently contains fossil 
fishes. When the successful armies of the French Republic 
took possession of this territory, a commission of scientific 
men was sent to inquire into the state of the quicksilver-mines, 
and they reported that their animal produce amounted to about 
G7,0<)0 lbs. of meroury. 

The most celebrated quicksilver-mines of South America 
are situated in the mountain Santa Barbara, near the town of 
Guancavelica, about 150 miles south-east of Lima. The 
port of the mountains where the mine* are situated is 12,300 
feet above the level of the sea. The cinnabar occurs in th* 
form of layers and of veins in a sandstone which is almost as 
compact as pure quarts, 13 feet thick, forming a subordinate 
bed iu a calcareous puddiugstoue, or rather breccia, that if, 
a rock composed of angular fragments of limestone, cemented 
together, resting upon or rather being a part of an extensive 
formation of magnesian limestone. From documentt'yhkh 
have been regularly kept of the produce of them mines, it 
appears that they had in general yielded annually from 
4u0,000 to 000,000 lbs. of quicksilver, and m some years os 
much us 1,050,000 lbs. lint in 1789 an ignorant superin- 
tendent, wishing to increase the produce, caused the miners 
to work the musses which hud been left to support the roof, 
us is usually done in coal-mines; the consequence of which 
was. that, when the pillars were token away, the roof of the 
mine sank down to the floor and closed it. (Sea * Penny 
Cyclopaedia/ article 1 A nukk/) 

TIkj method of obtaining quicksilver from cinnabar, which 
is by far the most common ore, is very simple. The ore, 
after being broken, carefully picked, and reduced to powder, 
is put into an iron retort, with a proportion of quick -lime; a 
gloss receiver is attached to the neck of the retort, and, by 
the application of a strong heat, the sulphur combines with 
the lime ; the quicksilver is set free, — is distilled over and is 
collected in the receiver. A hundred pounds weight of ore 
yield in general from six to ten ounces of mercury. 

The great consumption of this metal is in the refining of 
gold and silver ores l»y the process of amalgamation. The 
quantity of mercury used in the refining establishments of 
Mexico at the time of Humboldt's visit was about 1,832,000 
lhs. annually, and those of South America consumed about 
018,000 lbs. A large quantity is imported into China for 
the same purpose, bn an average of the 14 years ending 
with 1828, the imports of quicksilver into Canton by the 
English and Americans amounted to 048, 085 lira- annually. 
The quantity im)>orted into the several ports of the United 
Kingdom in the year 1833 won 1,597, NflO lb*. ; aud iu the 
same year 1,160,137 lhs. were exported, ami 200,108 lbs, 
cleared for consumption. With the exception of a small 
quantity from Germany, the whole amount imported was 
from Spain. The exports were to all parts of the world, lint 
the largest pro] >ort ions to Mexico, Chili, Peru, and different 
ports iu India, including the Archipelago aud China. 

Mercury is extensively used in the arts, in various jiroerase* 
of gilding, and in jewellers’ and silversmiths' workv. In 
gilding, the gold is formed into a soft amalgam with mercury, 
aud in that state is applied to the copper button, or other ar- 
ticle ; the mercury is driven off by beat, the gold remains 
behind, and is 4hen burnished* One of the most extensive 
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wees of it i« for Ike manufacture of vermilion for’paint* and 
for tbe colouring of sealing-wax. The quantity of quicksilver 
converted into vermilion in Pane amounts to about 40,000 lbs. 
annually, of which the greater part is consumed in the manu- 
footura of sealing- wax. There is also a large consumption of 
quicksilver for the silvering of looking-glasses, which is done 
with tin-foil and a layer of mercury between it and the glam. 
The manufacture of barometers and other pliilosophical instru- 
ments must also require no inconsiderable quantity. The use 
of preparations of mercury in medicine is well known, espe* 
dally in the form of ealomel, which is a compound of mer- 
cury, oxygen, and muriatic acid; and a larger proportion of 
the acid forms corrosive sublimate, one of the most deadly 
poisons. 

Platinum . 

This metal was first brought to Europe from South America, 
iti 1741. It is so named from its resemblance in colour to 
silver, which in Spanish is plata. 

, Pure platinum has a silvery whiteness, but with an inferior 
brilliancy of lustre. It lias a specific gravity of 21*5; but 
Professor Breithaupt of Freybexg has described a metallic sub- 
stance found in the sand containing platinum ore from tlie 
Ural Mountains, having a specific gravity of 23*64, and 
which he ascertained to be native iridium, Platinum may be 
beat out info very thin leaf, hut it is inferior in this quality to 
gold, silver, copfier, and tin. It is the most ductile of all the 
metals, os was proved by the experiment of the late Dr. 
Wollaston, described in the * Philosophical Transactions’ for 
1813, who succeeded in drawing it to the extraordinary teuuity 
of 1 -30,000th purt of an inch in diameter. Those who draw 
silver wire iu large quantities for lace and embroidery some- 
times begin with a rod of silver that is about three inches iu 
diameter, and ultimately draw that out so us to obtain wires 
that are as small ns 1 -500th part of an inch in thickness. If 
a hole be drilled in the silver rod longitudinally in any stage 
of the process, having its diameter 1-1 0th part uf tliat of the 
rod, and if u wire of pure platinum tie inserted so as to fill 
the hole, it is evident that, by continuing to draw the rod, the 
platinum will be reduced in diameter exactly in tho same 
proportion as the silver ; so that if both be drawn ovit together 
till the diumeter of the silver is 1 -500th of an inch, then that 
of the platinum will be only 1 -5000th part. I)r. Wollaston 
followed this method $ but as it is difficult to drill a hole iu 
the silver, he formed a cylindrical mould, one-third of an inch 
in diameter, fixed iu the centre of ituplutinmn wire, previously 
drawn to 1 -100th of an inch, and then filled the mould with 
melted silver. By successive reductions, he obtained wires of 
1-4000 and 1-5000, and iu subsequent experiments be obtained 
a wire as small ns l-30.000th part of an inch. When the 
drawing was completed, the wire was thrown into nitric acid, 
which dissolved the silver, leaving the platinum behind. The 
tenacity of platinum is very considerable, for a wire 1-1 0th of 
an inch in diameter will sustain a weight of 590 lbs., gold of 
the same diameter supporting a weight of 500.] It is the 
most difficult of fusion of all the metals ; Messrs. Stud art and 
Faraday state • that it was partially fused by them iu furnaces 
at the Royal Institution. Dr. Marcet fused platinum wire 
in tbe flame of a spirit-lamp urged by a blowpipe with oxygon 
gas. When exposed to the lieat of a great galvanic battery 
it melts, and then burns, giving out spurks. It is not acted 
upon either by air or moisture at any temperature ; but 
although so dense a body, it is a worse conductor of heat than 
many sututauces of inferior density. 

The two great sources from which we derive this metal are 
the provinces of Choco uud Barbncoas, in tbe north-western 
part of Columbia, and a district of the Ural Mountains. 
The platinum of Choco is found principally on the left bank 
of tbe river Cauca, in the same alluvial soil firom which the 
chief part of the gold of New Granada is obtained, Tbe 
graius are small, and lumps are very rare. The platinum of 
• 1 Philosophical Transactions,’ 1*9. 


Ruwift is found m 4be Ural Mountains, mote particularly in 
the province of Kkatberinburg; and Nisbnei-Togflslr, in lot. 
68° 41', is tin central point of a district belonging to Count 
Detnidofl^ where there b an alluvial soil extremely rich in 
gold and platinum. A lump was found near NishnshTagtlsk 
which weiglis above 21 trey pounds, and lumps of smaller 
sire ore not uncommon. Tbe quantity of platinum obtained 
from the Urol district, according to Humboldt, was os fol- 
lows 

Poods, lbs. lbs. Avoixd. 

Iu 1828, 93 33 which is equal to about 3378 

1829, 78 31 „ „ 2836 

1830, 105 1 3780 

To obtain pure platinum from the ore was long on extremely 
difficult process. A method was discovered by Dr. Wollas- 
ton, who established a manufacture of it, and tbe platinum 
used in the arts in England was, for several years, obtained 
almost exclusively from him. He kept the process a secret 
until within a very short time of his death, when a full so- 
count of it was laid before the Royal Society in November 
1828, and published in the Philosophical Transactions’ 
shortly afterwords. The properties of this metal render it a 
most valuable substance for crucibles and other vessels used 
in chemical processes. In the manufacture of oil of vitriol, or 
sulphuric acid, oil the large scale, it was usual to employ gloss 
retorts for the purification and concentration of the acid ; but 
these were liable to break from various causes. Mr. Tennant, 
of Glasgow, conceived the idea of sulwtituting retorts of 
platinum for those of glass, by which means not only the acci- 
dents from breakage would be avoided, but a much stronger 
heat could lie employed in the process of distillation than 
could be ventured upon witii the glass. The works of this 
ingenious and enterprising chemist were originally established 
for the manufacture of a substance used in bleaching — a com- 
bination of chlorine, or oxy -muriatic acid gas. with lime; 
they have now beeu increased by the addition of manufactures 
of sulphuric acid, soda, and soap, processes all connected to- 
gether ; and his establishment is probably the mast extensive 
of the kind in any part of the world, there being no less than 
eleven acres under roof. lie lias two retorts of that metal for 
distilling sulphuric acid, the one of which cost 1600/., and the 
other 1080/. One of them weighs 1445 ounces, and has a 
capacity of 79 wine gallons; the other weighs 1370 ounces, and 
lias a cupacity of 90 gallons. Pieces of money have been 
struck in this metal in Russia; and it has been employed by 
Mr. Daniel in the construction of his ingenious pyrometer. 
The maximum of expansion of platinum, and therefore the 
greatest heat that it is capable of measuring, is equivalent to 
3280 degrees of Fahrenheit, 

Kim*. 

This metal was first described under the name of Zi nr turn 
by tlu* alchemist Paracelsus. The name is supposed by 
Leonhard to be of German origin, and to have been a miner's 
term, from the word Zink*, which signifies a sharp point or 
piuiiacle, the metal in thewfarnace shooting into crystalline 
forms. In England it is known in commerce by the name of 
Spelter , 

When pure, zinc is of a bluish-white colour, with a bright 
metallic lustre, hut it is speedily tarnished by the air. Its 
specific gravity in 7*10- It is very brittle at ordinary tempe- 
ratures, but when heated to 212° it may be beat or rolled out 
into tolerably thin plates ; and that property continues until 
the heat goes beyond 300% when it again becomes brittle, ami 
if it be raised to about 400* it may be easily reduced to 
powder. It must be heated also in order to show its pro- 
jierty of ductility; but if tbe wire be properly annealed it 
retains, when cold, a considerable degree of tenacity. It 
melts at a lieat equal to 773* of Fahrenheit; by a moderate 
increase of temperature it is volatilised unchanged in close 
vessel*; but exposed to the air it forms a white oxide called 
flowers of zinc : and if the heat be raised to 941*, it burns 
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with a brilliant white light* It fa little altered by expnnte te 
air and moisture* * 

Zinc is always found in Combination with oxygen* carbonic 
acid, sulphur* water* earthy and other metallic bodies* The 
most common are those called Calamine and Blende. Cola- 
mine {lAtpit Cafaminaris) is a compound of about 65 per 
Cent, of oxide Of tint and 35 of carbonic acid; and. some 
varieties of it are composed of 73 of oxide of line, 13 of car- 
bonic acid, and 15 of water. Blende, called by the English 
miners M Bkttk Jack* is a compound of fine and sulphur in 
varying proportions. Blende is found in the primary and in 
the older of the secondary stratified rocks, and very frequently 
accompanies ores of lead and copper, but especially the for- 
mer. Calamine is more commonly met with in the secondary 
strata, and principally in limestone. The ores of zinc are 
met with in Germany, Belgium* France, and Swede* ; and 
in Great Britain* in Cornwall, in the Mendip Hills in Somer- 
setshire* abundantly in the limestone of Derbyshire* where the 
lead -mines are situated* and in some other places. But all 
the sine that is now produced in the United Kingdom is 
insufficient for the demand* and a large amount is imported 
annually* chiefly from Germany and Belgium. In the year 
1833 the importation was 65,115 cwt.* of which rather more 
than a half was retained for home consumption* the chief 
export being to the East Indies. 

The ore is carefully picked, to separate any impurities, 
and roosted in a furnace in a moderately red heat, by which 
the carbonic acid is driven off from the calamine and the 
sulphur from the blende. An oxide of sine remains, and 
this is intimately mixed with powdered coal by their being 
ground together in a mill. The mixture is now put into 
large earthen crucibles, having an iron tul>e in the interior* 
one end of which rises near to the top, the other passing 
through the bottom of the jar and the floor of the ftimace 
into u cistern of water underneath. Covers are firmly luted 
to the crucibles; they are surrounded with fuel in the furnace, 
and an intense heat is kept up for several hours. The carbon 
of the coal combines with the oxygen of the ore *, and the 
metallic zinc, thus set free, rises in a melted state to the lop 
of the crucible, descends through the iron tube, and is con- 
densed in the water in the form of drops. These drops, 
being collfcted, ore again melted, and poured into moulds to 
form the bars or ingots in which the metal is brought to 
market. Eight tons of calamine and 32 tons of coal yield 
about two tons of zinc. 

The chief consumption of this metal is in making brass, 
which is a compound of copper and zinc. The common brass 
of Paris contains about 13 per cent, of zinc, that of England 
rather more; and a remarkably fine brass made at Geneva 
for the nicer 4 >art 8 of watchmaking contains 25 per cent. The 
brass of England is far inferior to that made in many parts of 
the continent, and that used for philosirphical instruments is 
chiefly obtained from Holland. Zinc, rolled out into sheets* 
has been used for covering roofs, and it has of late lieen manu- 
factured into vessels for cnlinaryand other domestic purposes. 
It is very unsuitable* however, BP kitchen-utensils* lwcanse it 
combines very readily with acids, and such combinations act 
as violent emetics. United with oxygen it forms a white pow- 
der, which is used in oil-painting. White vitriol* a substance 
employed in many processes of art, and in medicine* is a com- 
pound of zinc and sulphuric acid. 

Antimony, 

Pure antimony has a dull whitish colour* but when fresh 
melted* or recently broken, it has a considerable lustre, which 
famishes soon by exposure to the air. Its specific gravity is only 
670, and it can neither be hammered out into plates nor drawn 
into wire. It melts at a temperature of about 810° of Fahren- 
heit, but, if air be excluded* it does not rise hi vapour even 
though exposed to a very intense heat; in an open vessel it 
bums at a high temperature, with a bright flame, and is Vola- 
tilised ; the vapour condenses on the surrounding cooler bodies 


In the to of brilliant crystalline needles, of a snowy or si! Very 
white* called arysntwsjhwsr* of antimony* or mow aftiyufr,; 

The metal it so meti me s found in tite native state, but it fa 
rare* The most common form in' which it occurs is in com* 
bindtion with sulphur, in the proportions of about 74 pte cent, 
of antimony and 36 of sulphur, forming a mineral not unlike 
lead, but so fbsible that a small fragment of H may be melted 
in the flame of a candle. The ores are found in the primary 
and more ancient secondary strata* never in the sedimentary 
deposits above these, nor in the unstratified or igneous tucks. 
They are found in Cornwall alone in the United Kingdom, 
and not very abundantly them The Ingest supply is from 
‘the East, and a considerable quantity is shipped at Bombay ; 
the most abundant mines of antimony in the world ore in the 
island of Borneo, the produce of which is chiefly shipped at 
Singapore. 

1 The metal is obtained by first beating the ore in a furnace 
with charcoal ; and* from its very fusible nature* the earthy 
impurities with which it is mixed are easily separated ; wliat 
remains is the common or crude antimony of the shops* a com- 
bination of the metal with sulphnr. The sulphur is got rid of 
by exposure to a gradual heat, and the residue being mixed 
with tartar and subj'ected to a full red heat, the metallic anti- 
mony separates in a melted state, called the regulut of an- 
timony. 

The chief consumption of antimony is for the alloy of which 
printers' tyjwg are made, which is a composition of about four 
or five parts of lead, one of antimony, and a little copper. The 
metal on which music is engraved is an alloy of tin dnd anti- 
mony. Oxides of antimony are employed to give a yellow 
colour to glass and earthenware. Some prejiaratioiis of it are 
powerful medicines. 

Bismuth 

Is of a' reddish-white colour, with a considerable lustre, — has 
a specific gravity of 9-42, and possesses neither malleability 
nor ductility. It melts at a temperature of 470°; in a stronger 
heat it ignites, burning with a blue flatue, and, when exposed 
to a high temperature in a close vessel, it sublimes entire. It 
unites readily with other metals* rendering them more fusible. 
A mixture of nine parts of bismuth, five of lead, three of tin, 
and two of mercury, forms what is called the fumble metal. 

Bismuth is found iuthe pure state, as an oxide* ami in com* 
binot ion with sulphur. These ores ore met with in primary 
rocks in different parts of Germany. Sweden* Norway, and 
France, and spnringly in Cornwall, mid in Connecticut in the 
United Stales. The metal is easily obtained from the ores in 
j consequence of its great fusibility. It is little employed in its 
1 metallic state* except in die best kinds of plumbers' solder, 
which is composed of five parts of lead, three of tin* and one of 
bismuth. In the state of white oxide it is used as a paint. 

Manga nete 

Was discovered by the Swedish chemists Schecle and Galiu, 

! in the year 1774. /The metal is never found in a pure 
1 state : when obtained artificially, it is of a grey or whitish 
colour, like fresh-fractured iron, has a specific gravity of 8 00, 
and is neither malleable nor ductile. It requires a greater 
heat than iron does to melt it. Then * arc different varieties of 
ores, hut they are all oxide** mixed with various proportions 
of iron* sulphur* carbonic acid, and earthy matter. The most 
common is the black oxide, which occurs sometimes crystal- 
lized* at other times, and more abundantly* in the form of a 
black earth, in which state it is called black i md. It is found 
in most parts of the world* and, in minute quantities, is a very 
generally diffused substance in a great variety of rocks and 
other minerals. It is most abundant in the primary and more 
ancient of the secondary rocks. There is a manganese mine 
near Callington in Cornwall, and it is found in considerable 
quantity near Upton Pyne iu Devonshire. 

The great consumption of the black oxide of manganese is 
I for the purpose of obtaining oxygen gas from if, for the inami- 
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facture of bleaching liquor* and powder*. For this purpose 
a mixture of common salt and black oxide of manganese is put 
into a proper vessel, sulphuric acid is poured upon it, and heat 
is applied. The sulphuric acid decomposes the common salt, 
setting muriatic acid free, which acts upon the manganese, and 
chlorine, or oxymuriatic acid gas, as it used to be called, is 
produced, which is afterwards combined cither with potash, 
or, what is more usual, with quick- lime in the dry state ; and 
this lost is the bleaching powder of Tennant, now universally 
consumed in bleaching establishment*. The usual way in 
which chemists obtain oxygen gas is by heating the black 
oxide of maganese in an iron retort, and conveying the gas by 
a tube under the surface of water into jars. It is also exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of glass, in order to render it 
colourless. 

Cobalt 

Was discovered by Brandt, a German chemist, in 1733. It 
is never found pure. When obtained from the ore it is of a 
reddish-grey colour, without much lustre, has a specific gravity 
of 7 a &3 ; it is brittle at common temperutures, but, when red- 
hot, may be partially extended under the hammer. It is fusible 
only in a very strong heat, nearly as high as that required to 
melt cast-iron. It is attracted by the magnet, and is capable 
of being rendered iiermoncntly magnetic. 

The most common ores of this metal arc its combinations 
with arsenic, sulphur, and iron : they occur in veins traversing 
the primary strata, and ulso in the rocks themselves. The 
chief supply of the metal is from Norwuy, Sweden, Bohemia, 
Silesia, and Saxony. 

The foie use of this metal is in the state of an oxide, when 
it gives u blue colour to glass, porcelain, and other earthy 
mixtures. One grain of the pure oxide gives a very full 
blue to 210 grains of glass. When it is melted with verifi- 
able materials, such us flints, nml finely ground, it is called 
tmnlit, azure-blue, and pouuler-Uue. In the manufacture of 
smalts, the ore is roasted in a furnace of a particular con- 
struction, having a horizontal chimney, sometimes 600 feet 
long, chiefly composed of wood. The purpose of this very 
long chimney is to condense the vapours of the arsenic con- 
tained in the ore, and prevent their escape into the atmosphere. 
The ore, being well calcined, is ground (o a fine jniwder, 
mixed with two purts of powdered flints or quortz, and 
melted, and thus a blue glass is formed. This lust, by re- 
lated grindings uud washings, is brought to the state of a 
very flue impa1|>able powder, uud then it is lit for use. The 
principal manufacture* of smalts are in Norwuy, and at 
Schneebcrg in Suxony. 

The great consumption of smalts is to give a slight blue 
tint to white linen uud cottou fuhrics alter they have under- 
gone the process of bleaching. In the manufacture of paper 
the blue shude is given by this material. 

Artcniv 

Was first made known as a peculiar metal by Brandt, in 
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the year 1733. The pore metal if of a greyish-white colour, 
with a bright metallic lustre, hut it speedily becomes black by 
exposure to the air. It has a specific gravity of 5*88, and is 
exceedingly brittle. When combined with other metals, it 
renders them brittle and imm&lleable. Its point of fusion has 
not been exactly ascertained, but when exposed to a beat of 
303 degrees it is dissipated into vapour. If the operation be 
carried on in a dose vessel, the metal is sublimed without 
change ; but, when exposed to the air, it combines with oxygen, 
and is converted into a white powder, which is an oxide, with 
•lightly-acid properties, and is the common arsenic of com- 
merce, a deadly poison, and yet, in proper quantities, a useful 
medicine. ^ 

Arsenic is found in the native amte, but the most common 
ores are those in which it is combined with other metals, es- 
pecially with cobalt, iron, and silver. Uuitcd with one pro- 
portion of sulphur, it forms the brilliant red mineral called 
realgar ; with another proportion, the bright golden yellow 
substance called orpunent. In combination with a larger pro- 
portion of oxygen than the white oxide has, this metal forms 
a peculiar acid, called the arsenic acid; it is frequently com- 
bined with iron, lead, copper, earths, &c., forming beautiful 
minerals, called arseniates. All the ores are confined to the 
older rocks. The chief supply is from those parts of Norway, 
Sweden, and Saxony, where cobalt-ores are smelted. 

What is commonly called arsenic, which is the white oxide, 
is composed of about 75 per cent, of arsenic atul 23 of oxygen. 
It is prepared by heating the ores in a strong cast-iron box, 
provided with a conical head of the same metal, into which 
the fumes of the metal rise, combining with the oxygen of the 
air, and are condensed ; and this first product is purified by a 
second sublimation of the sume sort. The chief consumption 
of it is in the manufacture of glass. Metallic arsenic has no 
deleterious c fleet upon the human body. 

Chromium 

Was discovered by the French chemist VuuqueUn, in an 
ore of lead from Siberia, in the year 1797, uml he gave 
it that name from a Greek word ( chroma \ signifying colour : 
a single grain of some preparations gives a perceptible tint to 
three quarts of water. When obtained pure, it is a metal of 
a greyish- white colour, having n specific gravity of about 
3*0(1, being extremely^brittle, and very difficult of fusion. 
When united with oxygen it forms a peculiar acid, and coin- 
hiiiutiuns of this arid with lead and iron are the only forms in 
which the metul is found. 

The only use of this metal is as a colouring body. The 
beautiful paint called chrome yellow is a compound of chromic 
acid and oxide of lead ; and another preparation with lead 
produces a powder of a beautiful red colour, which, os well 
as the yellow, is a durable paint, and a valuable material in 
dyeing and calico-printing. Oxide of chromium tinges glass 
of a beautiful emerald- green colour. 
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Cattle. 

In its most extensive smite the word cattle denotes all the 
larger domestic quudj’ujieds, which ore used for draught or 
food. In the usual acceptation of the word it is confined to 
the ox, or what is called black cattle or homed cattle. But 
as many varieties are not black, and several have no horns, the 
name of neat cattle is more appropriate. The rearing and 
feeding of cattle form a very important branch of agricultural 
industry. Much of .the success of u farmer, depends on the 
judicious management of live stock, without which his land 
cannot be maintained in ft proper state of fertility. The 
breeding and fattening of cattle nrc generally distinct occupa- 
tions. It is of the greatest importance to the breeder, as well 
as to the grazier, to ascertain the qualities of each breed of 
rattle ; to determine which is best suited to his purpose, and 
which will bring him the greatest profit. 

The domestic hull and row are probably of Asiatic origin. 
In those countries where they are now found in a wild state, they 
are the descendants of domestic unimals which have been let 
loose, or have strayed from the habitat ions of man. The 
Unte i which ranged wild in the llercyuiuu Forest, and was u 
dangerous enemy to those who encountered him, appears to 
have differed lilt 1c from the common bull. If he was an in- 
digenous wild animal, be was perhaps the original stock from 
which our dill'erent European varieties have sprung. This,* 
however, is denied hy naturalists, who consider him a distinct 
species. The .small Hindoo ox, with a hump on the chine, 
and the African Cape ox, which is used for tiding as well us 
diuiight, and has no hump, are both more ueuily allied to the 
hiiiVdlo. They ate very t.irne, anil moie intelligent than the 
generality of our oxen. Of the cattle on the Continent, of 
Kurope, one of the principal bieeds is that of the Ukraine. 
The oxen of this breed are large and strong, and fatten readily 
in good pastures. Their flesh is succulent and well tasted ; 
hut the cows do not readily allow themselves to he milked, 
and consequently are not lit for the daily. The colour is ge- 
nerally a light grey, seldom eithei Mark or white. They arc 
docile when worked ; lint they are not considered so huidy and 
strong as the Hungarian oxen, which lesemhlc them in colour, 
hut arc muie compact, and have shorter limit:*. The horns 
me .large and spreading, which give* them a formidable ap- 
pearance, and. compared with tin? more improved and care- 
fully bred cattle, they are heavy and coarse. When they arc 
stalled in winter on hay and roots, they bring a considerable 
profit by fattening very soon. They are driven in herds fioni 
the extensive plains in which they are bred, anil sold to gra- 
ziers in Germany. * 

In the plains of Jutland, Holstein, and Schleswig, there is a 
very fine bleed, with small short crooked horns, whhli ap- 
pears to be nearly allied to the Friesland and tu our own llol- 
dernes* breed. They are of various colours ; but mouse or 
fawn colour, interspersed with white, is the most common. I 
They ure good milkers in moderate pastures, and the oxen 
fatten readily when grazed or stall-fed at a projicrage. They 
are fine in the horn and bone, and wide in the loins; hut they 
are not considered so hardy and strong for laliour as the pre- 
ceding breed. If prejudice did not make the breeders select 
th? calves with large hone and coarse features to rear as hulls, 
in preference to those which resemble the cows, this breed 
would in every respect equal our best short burns. The cows are 
frequently fattened while still in inilk, and are fit for the 
butcher by the time they are dry ; the same system is followed 
by the great milkmen in (he neighbourhood of London, with 


their large Holdemess cows. This breed is much esteemed in 
all the uorthern parts of Kurope. The Friesland, Oldenburg* 
Danzig, and Tilsit cattle, are mostly varieties of this shurt- 
horncil breed. 

Towards tlu* Alps the cattle have a different character; Urey 
are strong and active, and cun range wider in search of pas- 
ture, The largest and tiuesl breed is the Swiss, csjtecially the 
Freyburg race, which is found in tin? rich pastures between 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of Gieyerz (Gruyere*), a 
place well known for its excellent cheese. The cows* which 
are here the principal object, of attention, are large anil wide in 
the flanks, arid strong iu the horn — (ste should rank them iu 
Knglutid among the middle-horns) — short and strong in the 
Ihjiic, with a prominence at the root of the tail. They givo 
abundance of rich milk when ranging in their nutive Alps, or 
when ft tailed nr fed with clover or lucent iu the stables. 'Hie 
oxen work well, hut are rather heavy and slow. When fed 
off they fatten well ; and although fat meat is not much 
prized there, some carcases may be seen^lhuighterod in Bern 
atul Freyburg which are equal to those in the best Ktiglish 
markets. 

There is a smaller, but very active mountain breed of cattle 
in the Jura, which does well on scanty food. The cows are 
small and slight, and generally of a light red colour. The oxen 
are very active ami strong for their size. They draw inva- 
riably by the horns. They are not considered so profitable for 
stall-feeding ns the larger, but they are excellent for the small 
cottagers oil the borders of the mountains, and And their bus- 
f nuance among the woods ami rocks, where they climb like 
goats. 

The Norman breed gives the character to all the cattle usu- 
ally met with in the northern part of France, except near the 
Hhine. They aie mostly of a light red colour, sometimes 
spitted with white. Their horns aie short, and stand well out 
from the forehead, turning up with a black tip; the legs are 
fine and slender, the lops high, and the thighs thin. The 
row's are good milkers, and the milk is rich. They ure in 
general extremely lean, which is owing iu a great measure to 
tin; scanty food they gather hy (lie sides of roads, ami along 
the gras* balks which divide the fields. In Normandy itself 
they have good pastures, ami the cattle are larger and look 
I iet tei. The Alderney and Jersey hreeils, which, from the 
extreme richness of their milk, are much prized in gentlemen's 
dairies iu Knglaml, are smaller varieties of the Norman, with 
shorter horns, more tinned in, and iu u still more deer* like 
form. 

The Italian brirds are not very remarkable, except from the 
immense length of the horns of some of them. No gieat pains 
are taken to improve them, except in some pails of the north 
of Italy, where the Parmesan cheese is maiiufa*. tured ; there 
they resemble the Swiss breed. 

The different British anti Jiidi breeds have been generally 
distinguished from each other hy the length of the horn. The 
long horned breed is supposed by many to be indigenous ; 
others consider the middle-horned as the old breed. The 
former was chiefly found in a district of Yorkshire, called 
Craven, and was greatly improved by the skill of Robert 
Bake well, of Dishley Farm, in Leicestershire, and hence they 
are called the Dishley breed. The distinguishing character 
of this breed is Jong horns growing downwards from the side of 
the head, and ending in straight points parallel to the jaw. 
In order to give an adequate idea of the qualities of this im- 
proved breed, wt must consider what breeders and graziers 
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call the fine prints of an ox. These are certain forms and 
appearance*, which are either anatomically connected with a 
perfect conformation of the body, and especially of the organ* 
of respiration and of digestion, or which are constantly asso- 
ciated with the peculiar qualities of certain breeds, so as to he 
proofs of their purity. Of the first kind are a wide chest, well- 
formed barrel, strong and straight 'Spine, hip-bone* well sepa- 
rated, and length of quarter, all which c;u» l>e proved to l>e 
essential to the perfect functions of the body. Small and 
short hone* in the legs give firmness without unnecessary 
weight. A thick skin, well covered with hair, insures proper 
warmth, and its soft loose fed indicates u good coat of cel- 
lular substance underneath, which will readily be filled with 
deposited fat. All these are indispensable points in an ox 
which is to he profitably fatted, and whatever be the breed, 
they will always indicate superiority. Other points, such ns 
colour, form of the horns, slmjie of the jaw, arid setting on of 
the tail, with other particulars, are only essential in so far ns 
experience lias observed them in the best breeds, and as they 
are indications of pure blood. The eye is of great importance ; 
it should be lively and mild, indicating a healthy circulation, 
with u gentle and almost indolent temper. An animal that is 
not easily disturbed will fatten rapidly, while (me that is rest- 
less and impatient will never acquire flesh. In some of our 
best breed* them is scarcely any dewlap. The rump of the 
Freyburg cow*, as we observed before, rises high towards the 
tail; while a straight back from the neck to the tail is indis- 
pensable in a wcll-lAd Hritish ox. 

When a breed is- established, whirls, has many superior 
qualities, the object is to maintain its purity ; and to those 
who cannot ascertain the parentage, certain marks are satisfac- 
tory proof of purity of blood. The new Leicester long-horn 
oxen were noted for the smallness of the bone uiul their apti- 
tude to fatten, 'llieir flesh was fiiie-guiined, the fat being 
well intermixed in the muscles. At the time when Hakewell 
died, about 17i)f», no other breed could lx* brought into com- 
petition with his improved long-horns. Rut whether his suc- 
cessors have not paid the* same attention to keep up the quali- 
ties of the breed, or it has degenerated in comparison, (hey 
have since lost much of their reputation, and the short-horned 
breed lias now the superiority. Good long-horned cattle are, 
however, occasionally seen in the midland counties. One de- 
fect of the breed win, that the cows gave little milk, and this 
may he the reason for now preferring the short -horn*. The 
Tceswuter or Holdenies# breed of cattle was produced by the 
importation of cows from Holstein or Holland, and careful 
breeding and crowing. They now lmtrh excel the original 
stock. The principal improver of the Tees water breed was 
Mr. Charles Collins, By his care a breed has been produced 
which is nnrivulled for the dairy, mid for fattening readily. 
Almost every good brood now in existence truces its pedigree 
to hi* hulls, especially one of the first that he used, called 
MMitck . The famous ox exhibited 30 years ago, under the 
name of the Durham ox, was of this breed. Jly careful cross- 
ing with a Galloway cow, an improved l weed was produced, 
which was ill such repute that ut a sale of Mr. Collins's stock 
of short-horns, October 11, 1810, u famous hull, called Comet, 
sold for 1000 guineas, and 4H lot* of bulls, cows, ami calves 
realized 7110/. 17s. (‘ Library of Useful Knowledge," ‘Cattle/ 
p. 2113). The short-horn cattle ore mostly light coloured, 
and some quite white, but most of them are speckled with red 
nud white, without liny large distinct spots. The horns are 
very short ; and in the cow the points turn inwards towards 
each other. Some of the thiest bulls have merely u tip of a 
bom standing out from each side of the forehead. Ju the car- 
case they have every point which is essential to perfection. 

Besides the two breeds above mentioned, there are several 
In great repute in particular districts, which almost dispute 
the superiority with the short-horns. Of these the Devonshire 
breed i* the hamlsomyt. The colour of this breed is inva- 
riably red, with a very tine liead, small bone* and glossy hide. 
The oxen, although uot so heavy a* some, are the best for the 


plough on light lands; they walk nearly a* fast os hones, and 
will work almost a* well in pairs. The cows are good milkers, 
any deficiency in quantity being made up by the richness of 
the cream. The oxen fatten readily, and their flesh is of tlie 
best quality. 

The Sussex breed is only distinguished from the Devon by 
being rather stronger, and not so Hue in the head aud horn. 

The Herefordshire breed is larger and heavier than either of 
the preceding, the horns longer and more turned outwards; 
the colour is red, hut the belly and the face are generally 
white, and there is often a white stripe along the back- Tins 
breed has many excellent qualities, and fattens well ; but the 
cows are of little use for the dairy, tYom the small quantity of 
milk which they yield. Tin* Herefordshire oxen are best suited 
to the rich pastures of their native county, where they grow to 
a great size and increase tost. These are the principal -English 
breeds. Of the Welsh breeds, the Glamorganshire cows are iu 
good repute for the dairy ; they are of u dark brown colour 
with a white stripe along the back, long white horns {minting 
rather forwards and upwards ; tnc tail is set on rallies high 
above the hack, which is thought a defect. The other Welsh 
breeds are distinguished chiefly hy their hardy constitution, 
which they owe to their having been bred in mountainous dis- 
tricts. Great droves of them come to ull the English fairs - 
their low price and small expense of keep render them an ob- 
ject worthy the attention of cottagers and small farmers ; they 
are best calculated to mu on rough heaths uud commons. 

The principal indigenous Scotch breeds are the West High- 
land, the Galloway, the Angus, and the Shetland. There is 
a doubt whether the Ayrshiu; should he classed among the 
pure Scotch cattle. Their great resemblance to the short-horn 
in all except the si/e leads one to suppose that they are a 
cross of a smaller breed by a short-horn bull, bwi they 
have very good qualities, and are excellent for the dairy or lor 
stalling. 

A great many cattle are bred in the islands on the west coast 
of Scotland. They are mostly of a small black breed, called 
K> lues. They are very hardy, aud, when brought into good 
pasture, fatten rapidly and produce the tim id aud best flavoured 
beef. They are found in the greatest peifectiun in the l*le of 
Skye, and arc sent annually in large droves to Scotland and 
England. They are particularly in request iu Nui folk, Suf- 
folk, and Essex, where they uu‘ wintered on turnips and sent to 
Smilhtield in the spring and summer following. If they do not 
produce so great a weight of beef as many other breeds, they 
always bring the highest price in the market, and require a 
very short time to get fat. The Galloway is a peculiar breed, 
which has many good qualities: it has no horns; the body is 
compact, and tin: legs short ; and few breeds can vie with the 
Galloway oxen aud heifers iu aptitude to fatten. There is a 
peculiar roominess in nil the parts of the laxly, which make* 
flip animal look well in flesh, even when he is lean. Tin* skin 
is loose, uud the hair soft and silky to the touch. They uie 
mostly black. Many of the Galloway heifers are spayed, and 
g< t very fat at uu early age. The Gdllowuy cows arc not very 
good milkers, hid their milk is rich. 

The Angus dodtlie is a {wiled breed, and has been long in 
repute, it is probably a variety of the Galloway, to which it 
hears a strong resemblance, but it has been found in Angus 
from time immemorial. 

The Shetland cattle are very diminutive and coaisely 
sluqied, hut their flesh is well flavoured. They are seldom 
driven into England or the south of Scotland, liecau&e when 
fat they attain a very small weight. The breed is, however, 
worth the notice of experimental agriculturist*. 

The Aberdeenshire and Fifeshire breed* are horned, and 
have Ixwn produced by various crosses with short-horns and 
other English breeds. All the Scotch breeds have been greatly 
improved hy the premiums given hy the Highland Society for 
the encouragement of breeding. 

Of Irish cattle, the small Kerry cow seems to be purely 
native. It is a useful breed for cottagers, requiting only 
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moderate keep and care, and giving a considerable quantity of 
milk in proportion to the sif$ of the animal and the food which 
it requires. The best Irish cattle are produced by crosses with 
the improved l^eieeslcr long-horns. 

These life the principal breeds of cattle in the United King- 
dom. By selecting those which arc best suited to each situa- 
tion and pasture, the industrious farmer may add considerably 
to his profits, and at the same time enrich his land with the 
manure. In purchasing cattle it is very necessary that the 
age should ta readily ascertained ; the sim*st mode of doing 
which is by examining the teeth. A calf has usually two 
front teeth when he is dropped, or they will appear a day or 
two after his birth j in a fortnight he will have four, in three 
weeks six, and at the end of a month eight. After this, these 
milk-teeth, as they are called, gradually wear and fall out, 
and are replaced by the permanent teeth. At two years old 
the two middle tooth are replaced ; the next year there will lie 
four new teeth in all : at four years there are six jjemmnoni 
teeth, aud at five the whole eight are replaced. The milk- 
teeth do not always fall out, hut are sometimes only pushed 
back by the second sol; and in this case they should 1m* re- 
moved with an instrument, as they impede mastication and 
irritate flu* mouth. After six years old the edges of the teeth 
begin to wear flat, and as they wear off, the root of the tooth is 
pushed up in the socket, mid the width of the teeth is dimi- 
nished, leaving interstices belween them : this begins in the 
middle teeth, and extends gradually to the comers. At ten 
years old the four middle teeth are considerably diminished, 
and the nmik worn out of them. After fifteen years of age few 
cows can keep themselves in condition by posturing; but they 
may continue to give milk or he fattened by stalling and giv- 
ing them ground fowl. Horned catile have rings at the root 
of l lie burns, by which the age may also he known. The first, 
ring appears at ihriv years of age, and a new one is formed 
between it and the skull every year after. Hut this mode of 
ascertaining the age is not so sure ns by the teeth, deception 
taing much easier by filing off (lie rings. 

In order to learn by experience what breed of cattle is most 
piolitable. it is \orv advantageous to weigh them occasionally 
And note their increase. For this purpose several simple mid 
ingenious weighing machines have been invented. For want. 

tatter, a strong kind of steel- yard may be made of a young 
,tir-(ree, about twenty feet long, ra impended from n stiong beam 
■'by a honk lived about a foot from the thickest end, to which 

attached another hook, from which descend strong flat, 
lempen bauds, forming two loops joined together by iron rings. 
These are put, under the belly and chest of art ox, and a weight 
Imug at the smaller end of the |m»1c, just sufficient to lift him 
oil his legs, readily give* hi* live weight. Experience has 
shown tiie proportion between the saleable quarters aud the 
ci Will in different states of fat ness ; and table* have been con- 
structed by which the net weight is found by mere inspection. 
Multiplying the live weight by 0*805, gi\es a near approxi- 
mation to the net dead weight in an ox moderately fat and 
of a good breed. When an ox is fat, his weight may 1 m* very 
nearly ascertained by measuring his girth ftnmediately behind 
the fore legs, and the length from the tip of the shoulder to the 
perpendicular line which touches the hinder purls, or to a wall 
against which the animal is backed. The square of the girth 
in inches and decimals is multiplied by the length, and the 
product, multiplied by the decimal *2dS. This gives the 
weight of the four quarters in stones of ILlta. This rule is 
founded on the supposition that there is a certain projiortioii 
’tatween the net weight of t lie quarters and tlmt of a cylinder 
the circumference of which is the girth, and the axis the length 
taken as above. The proportion has been ascertained by ob- 
servation and repeated comparison. The process will at all 
events indicate the projiortional increase during the period of 
fattening. 

Cattle arc not subject to many diseases if they have plenty 
of food and good water and are kept clean. Air is essential 
to them, and although cows will give more milk and oxen will 


fatten tatter when kept in warm stalls in winter, they are less 
subject to diseases when they arc kept in open yards with 
merely a alielter from the snow .and rain. * 

The most economical mode of feeding cattle is by allowing 
them to seek their food mi commons and uncultivated pastures; 
hut it is only in particular situations that it is the most advan- 
tageous. Cuttle fed on commons add little to the stock of 
manure, except when they are kept in the yards or stalls in 
winter ; even then their dung is of little value if they aro 
merely kept alive on straw or coarse hay, as is generally the 
cost* where thn stock is kept ou commons or mountains in 
summer. When they feed iu inclosed aud rich pastures, their 
dung falling iu hea]w on the grass does more harm than good. 
The urine fertilises the toil in wet w wither when it is diluted, 
but in dry weather it burn* up tin* grass. If we calculate 
what would In* the amount of dung collected if the cattle were 
kept in yards or stables, and fed with food rut for them and 
brought there, and also^he loss of grass by treading on the 
iwwtures, we shall have no doubt whether the additional labour 
of cutting the grass and bringing it home daily is not amply 
repaid by the saving, lint if we also take into the account 
the variety of artificial grasses, pulse, and roots which may ta 
grown with advantage on land unlit for permanent grass, and 
the quantify of urable land which may thus In* kept in the 
highest state of cultivation, we shall be convincml that the 
practice of those countries where the cattle are constantly kept 
at home is well worthy of imitation. It. may he of use to the 
health of the animals to he allowed to hake a few hours’ exer- 
cise in a luisturc near the stable; but there is no advantage in 
their having any grass crop “there : on the contrary, the barer 
of grass the surface is, the better. They £j]1 relish their food 
tatter when they are taken in after a few hours' fasting. A blto 
of fresh short grass might, on the contrary, give them a dislike 
to their staler food. When cut grass is given to cattle in the 
stalls, it is tast to Jet it lie in a heap for at least twelve hours 
before it is given to them. It bents slightly, and the jtcculior 
odour of some of the plants, which oxen and cows are not fund 
of, taing mixed with that of the more fragrant, the whole is 
eaten without waste. Experience has shown that many plants 
which cattle rehiMc in the field have nutritious qualities when 
eaten with others in ihe form of hay. There ar© few deleterious 
plants in good grass land or water-meadows, arid ttaxe are 
readily distinguished. The quantity and quality of the dung 
(if cattle skilled and well led are so great that its value 
makes a considerable deduction from that of the food given; 
especially of green food, such as clover, lticern, tares, aud every 
kind of leguminous plant : wo shall not be far wrung irwe 
set it at one-fourth. This supposes a sufficient quantity of 
straw for litter, and an economical collection of the liquid 
parts in proper reservoirs or tanks. In order to make the feed- 
ing of cattle advantageous, the buildings must, be conveniently 
placed with roqiect to the held* from which the food is to Imi 
brought. Moveable shells with temporary yards, which an 
ta erected iu different parts of u large form, according us dif- 
ferent fields are in grass or roots, are a great saving of caning*, 
both in ihe bringing the food to the cattle and carrying the dung 
on the land. A (day tat tom should he selected, in a dry and 
rather high spot, if poHsibh*. Bat if |jermum J nt buildings for 
cattle, constructed of rough materials mid I hatched with straw, 
were erected in the centre of about forty litres of arable land, 
in different parts of a large farm, it would probably be a great 
saving in the end. 

Good water is most essential to the. health of cattle, and that 
which has taen some time exposed to the air seems the best 
for them. When ftay are fatted in stalls on dry food, they 
should always have a trough of water within reach. A piece 
of rock-salt to lirk, or some salt given with their food, is 
highly conducive to their health, aud will restore their appetite 
when it begins to flag. Rubbing the hide with a wisp of 
straw or a strong brush, as is done to horses, may apjiear a use- 
less labour, but it is well known that there is no tatter sotati- 
tnte for that exercise which is essential to health. Where 
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labour is not regarded, the curry-comb and the brush are io 
regular use. 

It can never 1* too much impressed upon agriculturists, that 
without dung there is no com j without cuttle there is no dung. 
Every means should therefore he used to encourage the breed- 
ing and feeding of cattle s the profits of a form ore always pro- 
portioned to the quantity of cattle kept, and the abundance of 
tho food provided for them. 

Cow. 

We now proceed to describe the proper management of a 
cow, so as to make her most productive ; and we shall notice 
the most common diseases to which this animal is subject. 

Where only one or two cows are kept, especially where they 
are to he maintained on a limited portidh of pasture, it is of 
great importance that a good choice tie made when they are 
purchased or reared. Some breeds are certainly much supe- 
rior to others ; but as a general rule, there is a better chance 
of having a profitable cow if she be reared on the land ou 
which she is to be kept. When the common breed of the 
country is decidedly inferior, it 'may lie profitable to bring a 
cow from a distance, in which cose it should he from some 
district of which the pasture is rather iuferior to flint to which 
she is brought, or at least not better. The best breeds are 
found in the richest pastures, but they do not thrive on worse. 
On poor land a small active cow will pick her food and keep 
in condition, where a fine largo cow would starve, or at least 
fall off rapidly. This is particularly the case in the moun- 
tains, near the tops of which no domestic animal will live 
but the goat, nnrl next to it the smallest, breed of cows. 
Whero the pastursmare poor but extensive cows give little 
milk, and the number which can he kept must make up fur 
the produce of each. Where, on the other hand, cows are 
stalled, as in Flanders, and fed on artificial food brought to 
them in sufficient quantity, large bulky cows give the best 
return for the food ; at least this seems to he the opinion of 
the Flemish farmers in general. In Frauce, where the cows 
ore led along Ihe roads to pick up the herbage growing by the 
roadside, or arc tethered on u small portion of clover or 
luceni, a small lean cow is preferred; and in general the 
cows commonly met with, and which are bred in each dis- 
trict, seem the best adapted for the mode in which they are 
fed. Whatever Iks the breed or quality of a cow she should 
always have plenty of food, without which no considerable 
produce in milk can be expected. This food should Ih» 
succulent os well as nourishing, or else fat will he produced 
instead of milk. A cow well foil may lie safely milked till 
within a month of her calving. It is better that she should 
lie dry before the new inilk begins to spring in her udder. A 
little attention will readily prevent her becoming dry too soon, 
or being milked too long. Heifers with their first calf should 
lie allowed to go dry sooner than older cows, because their 
growth would lie impeded by the double drain of the milk 
and the calf. It is best to let heifers go to the bull when 
nature prompts them to it, provided they are not less than 15 
or 18 months old $ for if they are thwarted in their first heat 
they arc apt to become irregular ever after ; and it is advan- 
tageous for a cow to calve regularly at the same season of the 
year. The best time is May, when the gross begins to l*e 
succulent. Iu some countries, such as Switzerland, the cows 
calve regularly in April or May, and are then sent to the 
pastures among the mountains. The calf is killed almost 
immediately, unless it be reared for stock, veal bciug of little 
value. 

A cottager with two or three acres of moderate loud may 
keep a cow, and thus add much to bis earnings os a labourer. 
For this purpose lie will require a small portion of permanent 
grass fenced off, to allow the cow to take exercise, which is 
necessary to her health. Her food must be raised in regular 
succession, and cut for her. The earliest green food is rye; 
then tares; then clover — which may be made so to succeed 
each other as to give an ample supply. Cabbages, beet-root, 


winter ; and die dung and urine of the cow carefully collected 
will be sufficient to keep the land iu condition. This system, 
lately introduced into some parts of Ireland, has already 
greatly improved the conditijuf dFtbe industrious poor. Tfage 
is very good advice on this management in Cobbett's * Cottage 
Economy.' 

Where cows ore allowed to be in the open air, with proper 
shelter in case of stormy aud wet weather, they are subject to 
Jew diseases. They must lie carefully looked to at the time 
of calving, but except in urgent cases nature must be allowed 
to perform her own office. A little common sense and expe- 
rience will soon teach the possessor of a cow to assist nature, 
if absolutely necessary ; and in case of difficulties the safest 
way is to call in an experienced person. Drinks and medi- 
cines should be avoided; a little warm water, with some 
barley or lieon meal mixed with it, is the most comfortable 
drink for a cow after calving. The calf, and not the cow, 
should have the first milk, which is adapted to purge its 
intestines of a glutinous substance which is always found iu 
Ihe new-born calf. 

A very common disease with cows is & disordered function 
of the liver, producing a yellowish tint iu the eyes, and 
sometimes iu the skin. A gentle purge, consisting of hulf a 
pound of Glauber salts, an ounce of ginger, and two ouuces 
of treacle, with two quarts of boiling water poured over them, 
may tie given when it is milk-warm, and repeated every 
other day; the cow should be kept warm, if it be in winter, 
by a cloth over the loins, and iu a shed. This will iu generul 
restore her health. Should the cow appear to have a chronic 
affection j the safest course for a cottager is to part with her at 
any price to those who may l>e better skilled iu curing dis- 
eases; for it is seldom that a cow is worth the exjieuse of the 
farrier's attendance in such cases. The symptoms of a dis- 
eased liver or lungs in a cow are leanness, with u staring coat, 
a husky cough with loss of appetite, a difficulty of breathing, 
and a great diminution in the secretion of the milk. The 
first loss by the sale of the cow is always the least in the end. 
lu accidents or acute diseases the attendance of a clever vete- 
rinary surgeon is indispensable. 

Nothing is more untrue than the notion that medicines are 
necessary to maintain cows in health ; and the practice of keeping 
advertised medicines at hand to give to an animal whenever 
it is fancied to be ill, is very detrimental to their health. 
Attention to food and exercise, giving the first regularly and 
iu moderate quantities at a time, and allowing the cow to 
use iicr own judgment as to the latter, are the great means of 
health ; and a healthy young cow reared at home, or pur- 
chased of a conscientious dealer, will probably live to old 
age without ever liaving had any disease. A cow is old and 
unprofitable when she reaches 12 or M years. Site should 
then l»e sold and a young one purchased. If the cottager 
have the means of rearing a cow-calf to succeed the old 
mother he will do well; if not, he must lay by a portion of 
the cow's produce every year to raise the difference between 
the value of the old cow and a young one. The saving 
banks are admirable institutions for this purpose: a few 
shillings laid by when the produce of tlie cow is greatest, will 
soon amount to the sum required to exchange an old oue fur a 
younger. 

Calf. 

The rearing and fattening of calves is a very important part 
of rural economy. In the dairy districts the milk is so valu- 
able, that calves are got rid of as soon as possible. In some 
countries they are killed when only a few days old, and the 
flesh is of little value, being very soft and tasteless. In others 
the flesh of very young calves is considered unwholesome, 
and {tenuities have been imposed on those who kill a calf 
before a certain age. This is the case in France and Switzer- 
land, where ten days is the earliest time at which a calf is 
permitted to be killed for sale. 
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In England calve* an suckled with gnat can, and allowed 
to take as much milk as they can swallow* io order to make 
them fat, and their flesh white, firm, and delicate. The price 
at which a fat calf is sold, when It) or 12 weeks old, is often 
much greater than he woul^ letch at 12 months, if reared in 
the common way. It is chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
large towns that the practice of fattening calves is profitable. 
Tlie calf-dealer buys calves in the dairy districts, and sells 
them again to those who suckle them. The animals are 
carried to a great distance in carts mode purposely flat and 
shallow, their four feet tied firmly together, and their heads' 
hanging over the back and sides of the cart. In this position 
tliey remain wiinle days without food or drink, and wheu 
thfey arrive at the place of sale tliey are so weak and atten- 
uated that many of them die; and all of them require the 
greatest care and attention for several days before they recover 
sufficient strength to bear their natural food. If they are 
allowed to satisfy their appetite at first tliey invariably scour, 
that it, purge violently, and die. If the strong astringent 
medicine sold in the shops for the scouring in calves is given 
to them in this weak state, it only accelerates their death. 
The best remedy is to boil the milk for them, and give thorn 
little at first; to mix some starch or arrow root with it, and to 
give them a raw egg beat up in milk. This restores the 
strength of the stomach, uud generally cures them. When 
the calf begins to thrive on the milk which lie sucks, or which 
is given him warm from the cow, nothing more is necessary 
than to keep him extremely clean and dry, to give him plenty 
of air, but not much light, and never to disturb him between* 
his meals, which are generally twice in the day, at the usual 
time of milking the cows. Where it can be conveniently 
done, it is better to let them suck three times a day. If one 
cow does not give sufficient milk to satisfy the calf when he 
begins to get large, another cow must be at hand. Where a. 
number of calves are fattened at once, and no butter or cheese 
is made, the number und age of the calves must lie regulated 
by the number of cows and the quantity of milk which they 
give, so that there shall lie milk enough for all. 

The call- pei is should be made like narrow stulls, each for 
the accommodation of only one calf, just wide enough to 
tdlow him to lie down, but not to turn about and lick himself, 
which, if it become a habit, will much retard his progress in 
fattening. The bottom of the pen should be paved with 
lirick, uud washed clean morning and evening, — or it should 
be boarded ; the boards should be six inches from the ground, 
and have holes bored in them to let the urine drain through. 
A piece of chalk or powdered limestone is frequently put in 
a small trough, which the calf licks, and thus corrects the 
acidity wbicfl is apt to be generated in the stomach. "When 
the calves are taken out of their stalls to suck the cow i, if 
they appear not to have much apatite a little salt may be 
rubbed into their mouth, arid they may occasionally have a 
raw egg put clown their throat. At five or six weeks old, if 
a little sweet huy is tied hi a small bundle with a string and 
bung before them, tliey will pick a little of it ; und by thus 
exciting the saliva the digestion will lie assisted. It is only 
by minute attention that the suckling of calves cun be made 
more profitable than the making of butter or cheese. 

Calves should lie fat by eight or nine weeks old, and it is 
seldom advisable to keep them above 12 weeks. When they 
get large they take a much greater quantity of milk, in com- 
parison with what they do at seven or eight weeks old, to 
produce the same increase of flesh. A calf of 16 or 18 stones 
(eight pounds to the stone) the four quarters, and well fatted, 
will always sell better than one that is larger. 

When milk is scarce, and the calm have not enough to 
satisfy them, it may be necessary to give them some sub- 
stitute, such as meal mixed with warm milk, or balls of 
meal and water with a little gin in them, which makes them 
drowsy. Linseed made into a jelly with boiling water and 
mixed with warm milk is given by some, or powdered oil- 
cake. All these substitutes can only be recommended when 
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the milk fails. The best plan, in inch a case, is to sell the 
largest calves and reduce the number. To know the weight 
of the four quarters of a calf when killed, take the live weight 
and multiply it by 0 6. Thus if a live calf weighs 200 
pounds, his four quarters when he is kilted will weigh 200 
X 0*6 sr 126 pounds. 

When calves are intended to be Wared for grating or for 
the dairy, the most perfect individuals should be chosen. 
Tliey should bf well examined, especially the cow calves, to 
ascertain whether tliey have a perfect udder and teats, a 
broad pelvis, and good lungs. If any deficiency appears, 
they ought to be sold or fattened. They should lie allowed 
to suck the mother three or four days, but no more, atid then' 
lie taught to drink milk out of a pail. This is soon accom- 
plished by'geutleneflQ, and care. Should there be any diffi- 
culty in teaching a calf to suck with the hand in the usual 
way, a wisp of twisted straw is put into the pail and one 
end of it m his mouth. This seldom fails to bring him to 
drink. When the calf is a week old, skimmed milk which 
has been boiled and allowed to cool again, so as to be milk- 
warin, may be given him. After a time thus may be diluted 
with water, and a little meal stirred into it ; or some thin 
grind may be made to which skimmed milk is Added. Car- 
rots or turnips make an excellent food for calves, especially 
if they are boiled with cut hay, and given warm. In this 
way calves may lie reared with very little milk, till they con 
live on grass alone. A bull-calf not intended to be kept os a 
bull may bo castrated when three months old. 

The diseases of calves are chiefly scouring and constipation j 
for the first, if the calves are strong, the following recipe is 
recommended by Claler, and appears likely to remove tits 
complaint : — prepared clmlk four oiiucn, crabs' eyes two 
ouuces, white powder of burnt lames two ounces. These 
ingredients are pulverised ami well mixed, and a largo table- 
spoonful of the powder is given in a pint of new milk every 
night and morning before the calf is fed, until the purging 
ceases. For cosfiveness the following is a good and safe 
remedy : — castor-oil one ounce, prepared kali half a drachm, 
ginger in powder one tea-spoouful. Mix these for a dose, and 
give it in liulf a pint of warm milk. 

Butter. 

Rutter is the fat or oleaginous part of the milk of various 
animals, principally of the domestic cow. The milk of the 
cow is composed of three distinct ingredients, the curd, the 
whey, anil the butter ; the two first form the largest portion, 
and the last the most valuable. The comparative value of the 
milk of different cows, or of the same cows fed on different 
pastures, is estimated chiefly by the quantity of butter con- 
tained in it ; ami in this resjiect some breeds of cows aro far 
superior to others. The union of il»c component parts of milk 
is chiefly mechanical, as they separate by subsidence according 
t<\ their specific gravities, the cream l>eing the lightest, and the 
curd the heaviest ; the curd, however, requires a slight chemi- 
cal change for its separation from the whey, which at the 
same time produces a peculiar acid called the lactic acid. 
From flic moment that milk is drawn from the cow it begins 
to be affected by the air and changes of temperature, and cir- 
cumstances almost imperceptible to our senses will materially 
affect its quality: hence the importance of extreme care in 
every step of the process of the dairy, csjiecially in making 
butter. 

The cows should be milked in the cool of the morning and 
evening ; they should not be much driven immediately before 
milking, and it is best to bring them to the place of milking 
some time taforc the operation begins. In some situations it 
is better to milk them in the pastures and cany tlie milk 
home; in others to drive the cows gently to the cow-stall. In 
mountainous countries the first mode is generally adopted, be- 
cause the cows are apt to leap down steep places, and shake 
the milk in their udder “more than is done by carrying it in the 
pail. The same practice bolds good in Holland from another 
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cause, which is the distance of the pastures from the home- 
stall and the facility of transporting the milk in small boats, 
all the best pastures being surrounded by small canals com- 
municating witli the greater ; thus the milk may be carried 
several miles without the least agitation. In England, where 
the postures frequently surround the habitation of the dairy- 
man, the cows are generally driven home twice a-day to be 
milked. As the slightest acidity or putrescence immediately 
causes an internal chemical action in milk, it is of the utmost 
importance that the place where the cows are milked, and the 
persons employed, should be of the greatest purity mid cleanli- 
ness. The milking- house should be paved with stone or 
brick, and no litter or dung be permitted to remain there. It 
should be washed out twice a-day, immediately before each 
milking. The teats of the cows should be washed clean with 
water and u sponge. 

As soon os the rorlk is brought into the dairy, it is strained 
through a Hue sieve or cloth, and it is then poured into shallow 
pans or troughs lined with lead. The best pans are of metal, 
either of iron, carefully tinned, or of bruss. Sucb pans are 
cool in summer, and in winter allow of the application of heat, 
which is often very useful to make the cream rise. When 
leaden troughs are used they are generally fixed to the wall, 
and have a slight inclination towards one end, where there is 
a bole with a plug in it, by drawing which the thin milk is 
allowed to run off slowly, leaving the cream behind, which 
runs last, through the hole into the pan placed under to receive 
it. The milk in llie pans or troughs is generally four or live 
inches in depth, which is found most conducive to the separa- 
tion of the cream. The place where the milk is set should 
have a thorough draft of air by menus of opposite wire windows. 
The sun should hq»rnrefully excluded by high buildings or 
trees, and the floor, which should always be of brick or stone, 
should bo continually kept moist in summer, that the evnj>o- 
r at. ion may produce an equal cool temperature. A small stove 
hi winter is a great, advantage, provided smoko or smell l>e 
most carefully avoided, and the temperature be carefully regu- 
lated by a thermometer. In Switzerland men are chiefly em- 
ployed to milk the cow's, und in all the process of the prepara- 
tion of butter and cheese. The womeu only clean the utensils, 
and carry gTeon food to the cows when they arc kept in the 
stable. W lieu the milk has stood twelve hours, the iiuest parts 
of the cream have risen to the surface, and if they are then 
taken oil’ by a skimming dish, uiul immediately churned, a 
very delicate butter is obtained; but in general it is left 
twenty-four hours, when the cream is collected by skimming, or 
the thin milk is let olT by taking out the plug in the troughs. 
All the cream is put into a deep earthen jar, which should be 
glazed, lmt not. with lead ; stone ware is the best. More cream 
is added every day till there is a sufficient quantity to churn, 
which in moderate dairies is every two days. It is usual to 
stir the cream often, to encourage a slight acidity, by which 
the process of churning is accelerated. This acidity is some- 
times produced by the additiou of vinegar or lemon-juice \ 
but however this may facilitate the conversion of the cream 
into butter, the quality is decidedly injured by it, especially 
butter which is to )>e salted. It has been asserted by some 
authors that butter will uot separate from the butter-milk until 
acidity is produced, and, no doubt, there is more or less of 
lactic acid in all butter-milk $ but perfectly fresh cream, which 
lias stood only one night and is churned early next morning, 
will generally produce excellent butter in a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes in summery and no acid taste can be dis- 
covered iu the butter-milk. The change by which the butter 
is separated in a solid form is aooompanied by the develop- 
ment of heat in churning. 

The common method employed to separate the butter from 
the thinner portion of the cream is by strong agitation. In 
•mall quantities this may be done in a bottle j but the common 
instrument is the rA«r/t, which is a wooden cask rather wider 
at bottom than at the top, covered with a round lid with a 
bolt itk the centre. Through this hole passes a round stick 


about four feet long inserted in the centre of ground i# Igfrrd 
with holes in it : the diameter of this board is a littjfe ItesBten 
that of the top of the claim. Various improvements imbe 
been made on this machine. The cream should not All above 
two-thirds of the chum. * By means of this stick held in both 
bands and moved up and down, the cream is violently agi- 
tated, passing through the holes in the* board and round its 
edge every time the stick is raised or depressed, and thus every 
portion is brought into contact with the air. In the cenne of 
an hour's churning, more or lea according to circumstances, 
small kernels of butter appear, which are soon united by thf 
pressure of tbo Ixmrd against the bottom of the chum, and 
form a mass of solid butter. The butter is collected witli tlie 
hand, and placed iu a shallow tub for the next operation. , 
The butter-milk is set aside for the pigs, or for domestic use. 
The butter is still mixed with some portion of butter-milk, but 
much of its quality for keeping depends on their perfect separa- 
tion. The most usual way is to spread it thin in a shallow 
tub, heating it with tlie hand or a flat wooden s])oon, and 
wnshing it repeatedly with clear spring water until all milki- 
iipss disap pears in the water which is poured ofl*. Some expe- 
rienced dairymen pretend that the butter is deteriorated by 
much washing, and therefore they express the butter-milk by 
simply beating the butter with the band, kept cool by fre- 
quently dipping it in cold water, or with a moist cloth wrapp'd 
iu the form of a ball, which soaks up all the butter-milk, and 
leaves the butter qui te dry. This operation requires the greatest 
attention, especially in warm weather, and no person should 
work the butter who has not a very cool hand. The less it is 
handled the better, and therefore a wooden 8]>ooii or spatula is 
much to be preferred. 

When it is entirely freed from the butter-milk and of a 
proper consistency, it is divided into jHirlious of the weight re- 
quired, if it is intended to be sold fresh. But the greatest 
pari ul 1 tlie butter that ig made, especially at a distance from 
large towns, is immediately Halted and put into casks, winch 
usually contain fifty-six pounds, and are called firkins. '1 lie 
quality of the salt used is of great importance; if it In* puie, 
the butter will keep its flavour for a long time, but when it is 
impure and contains bitter and deliquescent salts the butter 
soon becomes rancid. The Dutch are very particular in (bis 
point. They use a kind of suit which is made by slow evapo- 
ration, and perfectly crystallised. The salt is Ultimately 
mixed with tlie butter. From i) to A lbs. are sufficient for a 
firkin of 5(i lbs.* The casks are made of clean white wood. 
They ure carefully washed inside with strong brine made hot, 
and rublied over with salt. The butter being quite dry is 
pressed close into the cask, a small layer of salt having been 
fimt put on the bottom. Every addition is carefully incor- 
porated with tlie preceding portion. If there is not a sufficient 
quantity to till (he cask at once, the surface ismade smooth, some 
salt is put over it, and a cloth is pressed close upon it to exclude 
the air. When the remainder is added, at the next churning, 
the cloth is taken ofT, and tho salt, which had been put on the 
surface, is carefully removed with a sjxxni. The surface is 
dug into with a small wooden spade, and laid rough, and the 
newly-salted butter is added anil incorporated completely. 
This prevents a streak, which would otherwise appear at the 
place where the two portions joined. When the cask is full 
some salt is put over it, ami the head is put in. If the butter 
was well freed from all the butter-milk, and the salt mixed 
with it was quite dry, it will not shrink in the cask, and it will 
keep its flavour for a long time. Should there be an appear- 
ance of shrinking, the cask must be opened, and melted butter 
poured round it so as to fill up the iuterstices between the 
butter and the cask. There is a mode of preserving butter for 
domestic use without salt, in the following manner t— The 
butter is set in a clean pan over the fire and melted very 
gently ; it is not allowed to boil, but is heated very nearly to 

* The following mixture h m been found superior to salt alone in 
curing butter half an ounce of dry salt pounded fine, two drams of 
sugar, and two drams of saltpetre, fire swy pound of butter. 
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the boitiogpomfr Experience has shown tbi« heat to he al- 
^ td£ttf| : dOsithf mflactionof the white of the eye is distinctly 
4 seen on t& surface of the butter m looking down into the pan. 
All the watery particle* are then evaporated, and the curd, of 
which a portion always remains in, the butter, and which is 
one cause of its becoming raucid, falls to the bottom. The 
clear butter is poured into an e&rthep vessel and covered over 
with paper ; and a bladder or a piece of leather is tied over 
the jar to exclude the air. When it is copied, it much re- 
sembles hog's lard. It lias lost some of its devour, but it is 
much superior to salt butter for culinary purposes, and espc- 
* cially for pastry. 

The Devonshire method of making butter is peculiar to 
that county. The milk, instead of being set for the cieum to 
rise, is placed in tin or earthen pans, holding about eleven or 
twelve quarts each. Twelve hours after milking, these pans 
are placed on a broad iron plate, heated by a small furnace. 
The milk is not allowed to boil, but a thick scum rises to the 
surface. As soon as small bubbles begin to appear where a 
portion of this scum is removed with a spoon, the milk is taken 
off and allowed to cool. The thick port is token off the sur- 
face, and this is called clouted cream ; it is a sweet pleasant 
substance, more solid than cream, but not so solid as butter ; 
ami is generally considered a dainty. A very slight agita- 
tion converts it into real butter; alter which it is treated 
exactly as we have before described. 

Another method of making butter, which is more generally 
adopted, is to chum the milk and cream together. This me- 
thod h pursued iu parts of Holland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and is said to produce a greater abuudauce of butter fruni the 
same quantify of milk. In the Dutch method the milk is put 
into deep jars in a cool place, and each meaty or portion milked 
at one time, is kept separate. As soon as there is a slight ap- 
]>carauce of acidity, the whole is churned iu an upright churn, 
which, from the quantity of milk, is of very large dimensiuns. 
The plunger is worked by machinery moved by a horse, or 
sometimes by a dog walking iu a wheel, which he turns by his 
weight. When the butter begins to form into small kernels, 
the contents of the churn ore emptied on a sieve, which lets 
the butter-milk pass through. The butter is then formed into 
a muss, as desert I >ed before. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that such arc the niceties of the 
dairy, that great exjicrieiice alone can ensure a produce of su- 
perior quality, and this experience would be more readily ac- 
quired if the circunibtauces were accurately observed and 
noted. We would recommend to those who have extensive 
dairies to mark by the thermometer the temperuture of the 
milk und cream iu the different stages of the process ; occa- 
sionally to test the ucidity of the butter-milk by means of 
alkalis; aud to note any peculiarity iu the atmosphere by an 
electrometer. A few olncrvutiuus carefully noted, repeated, 
and compared, would throw more light on the true causes 
which favour or oppose the product ion of good butter, than 
all the guesses that have hitherto been made. 

The quality of the butter depends materially ou the nature 
of the posture. The best is made from cows fed in rich na- 
tural meadows. Certaiu plants, which grow iu ]H>or aud 
marshy toils, give a disagreeable taste to the butter. The 
common notion that the yellow flower called the butter-cup 
gives colour and flavour to butter is a mistake : cows never 
crop the flower if they con avoid it, and the whole plant is 
acrid and unpalatable. When cows are fed with cut gram in 
the stable, the butter is inferior, except in the case of some 
artificial grasses, such as lucero. Turnips and other roots 
given to cow# in winter communicate more or less of a 
bad taste to butter, which is corrected iu some degree by 
means of a small quantity of water and saltpetre added to the 
milk ; and also, it is said, by giving salt to tha cows with their 
food. But there is no butter made in winter equal to that 
which is made where the cows are fed entirely with good mea- 
dow hay, especially of the second crop, called aftermath hay, 
which contains far seed-stalks. 


The yellow colour office May butter is frequently imitated 
artificially by mixing some ground araotto root, or the juice of 
carrots, with the cream. This is easily detected by the taste 
of the butter, which is not improved by it, and has unt the 
peculiar flavour of fine grass butter ; but fa other respects it ie 
a harmless addition. Some cows give a much yellower cream 
than others, especially tire Alderney cows ; and the butler 
made from it is of a peculiarly flue flavour. When a cow 
lore lately calved, the milk is also much yellower, but this 
aoou goes off, if it be not the natural colour; aud the butter 
made by mixing this with other milk, although of a deeper 
colour, is not improved by it. 

According to the accounts of the produce of butter from 
different countries and various breeds of cows, wo may state 
tlrnt, ou an average, four gallons of milk produce 16 ounces 
of butter ; and to make tire feeding of cows for the dairy a 
pmii table employment in England, a good cow should pro- 
duce six jiouiulg of butter per week in summer, anil ludf that 
quantity in winter, allowing from six weeks to two months for 
her being dry before calving; that is, 120 lbs. in 20 weeks 
after calving, and 80 lbs. in tire remainder of tire time till she 
goes dry,— in all about 200 lbs. in tire year. If she produces 
more, she may he considered as a superior cow ; if less, she is 
below par. To produce this quantity tire pasture must Ire 
good, aud if we allow three acres to keep a cow iu gnus aud 
liay for a year, which is not very far from the mark, the butter 
made will produce about 10/., at tire distance of 00 miles 
from Loudon, if it is sold in a fresh state, and the calf about 
15s. at a week old. This does littlo more titan pay rent and 
expenses ; the profit must be inode by feeding pigs, or making 
skim -milk cheese. 

The quality of the butter produced in England and in 
.Holland is considered the best. A considerable quantity of 
Dutch butter is exported, but all that is produced iu England 
is consumed at home, iu addition to large quantities imported 
from Ireland and the continent of Rurtqie. Tire quantity im- 
ported has been, for some time progressively increasing. 
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No account of the importations from Ireland can be hud 
later tliau 1825, the intercourse Iretwecn the two islands having 
then been placed upon tire footing of a coasting trade ; and 
there is no statement of imports from foreign countries of 
* on earlier date than 1801. Iu 1834, the latest year for which 
the accounts of the trade with different countries have been 
made public, the importations, which amounted to 133,871 
cwts., were received from tire following countries i vis., Rus- 
sia, 1 cwt. ; Denmark, 8840 cwts. ; Prussia, 5 cwts. j (i«r- 
many, 17,693 cwts.; Holland, 100,776 cwt#.; Belgium, 
526 cwts. ; France, 2 cwts. ; Italy, 4 cwts. ; other countries, 
18 cwts.: total, 133,871 cwts. 

It is uot possible to state the quantity of butter exported 
from the United Kingdom to our colonies and foreign coun- 
tries, iu consequence of the practice at the Custom-house of 
including butter and cheese in the same statement* The ship- 
ments of butter so made are entirely of the produeeof Ireland* 
The chief customer is Portugal; next to that country Brasil 
takes the largest quantity ; and about 40,000 firkins, or 1000 
tons, are annually sent to die English West India colonies. 

C&sesr. 

In the making of cheese there ait certain general principle! 
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which am essential, but slight variations in the process produce 
- cheeses of very different qualities ; and although the roost im- 
portant circumstance is the nature of tiie pasture on which the 
cows are fed, yet much depends on the mode in which the 
different stages of tiie fabrication are managed ; and hence the 
great superiority of the cheeses of particular districts or dairies 
over those of others, without any apparent difference in the 
pasture. In those countries where the cows ore chiefly kept 
tied up in stalls, and ore fed with a variety of natural and ar- 
tificial grasses, roots, and vegetables, superior cheese is often 
made. 

The first process in making cheese is to sqiarate the curd 
from the whey, which may be done by allowing the milk to 
become sour; but the cheese is inferior in quality, and it is 
difficult to stop the acid fermentation and prevent its running 
into the putrefactive. Various substances added to milk will 
■oon separate the curd from the whey. All acids curdle milk. 
Muriatic acid is used with success for this purpose in Holland. 
Borne vegetables contain acids which readily coagulate milk, 
such as the juice of the fig-tree, and the flowers of the Galium 
vn'utn, or yellow lady’s bed straw, hence called cheese-rcnttel. 
Where Iwtter rennet cannot tie procured, they may be substi- 
tuted for the liest curdler of milk, which is the gastric juice of 
the stomach of a sucking calf. This juice rapidly coagulates 
the milk os the calf sucks; and the only difficulty is in col- 
lecting and keeping it from putrefaction, which begins from 
tbe instant the stomach is taken from the calf. The prqnra- 
tion of the mine/, as it is called, is a most important part of 
the process of cheese-making. The following may be consi- 
dered as the simplest, and perhaps the best. As soon as a 
sucking calf is killed, the stomach should be taken out, mid 
if the calf lias sucked lately, it is all the better. The nuter 
skin should he well scriqied, and all fat and useless mem- 
branes carefully removed. It is only the inner coat which 
must be preserved. The coagulated milk should lie taken out 
and examined ; and any suhstunce besides curd found in it 
should be carefully removed. Tbe serum left in it should be 
pressed out with a cloth. It should then be replaced in the 
stomach with a large quantity of the test salt. Some add a 
little alum and sal prunella; otters put various herbs and 
spices, with a view of giving the cheese a peculiar flavour ; but 
the plain simple salting is sufficient. The skins or veils, as 
they are called, are then put into a pan, and covered with a 
saturated solution of salt, in which they are soaked for some 
hours; but there must lie no more liquor than will well 
moisten the veils. They are uftvrwords hung up to dry, n 
piece of flut wood teiug put crosswise into each to Btretch them 
ont. They should lie peifectly dried, and look like ]>arch- 
xnent. In this stute they may be kept in a dry place for 
any length of time, nml are always ready for use. In some 
places, ut the time of making cheese, a piece of veil is cut off', 
and soaked for some hours in water or whey, and the whole is 
added to the warm milk. In other places, pieces of veil are 
put into a linen bag, and soaked in warm water, until the 
water has acquired sufficient strrngth, which is proved by 
trying a portion of it in warm milk. The method employed 
in Switzerland is as follows : — A dry veil is taken and exa- 
mined ; it is scraped with a kuife, and where any veins or 
pieces of tough membrane appear, they are removed. The 
whole surface is examined and washed carefully, if any dust 
or dirt has adhered to it; but otherwise it is oidy wiped with 
a cloth. A handful of suit is then put into it, and the edges 
of the veil are folded over and secured with a wooden skewer 
stuck through it. In this state it forms a IiaII of about three 
indies diameter, and is laid to soak 24 hours in a dish con- 
taining about a quart of clear whey, whioh has been boiled, 

. anti all tbe curd token out. The next day the veil is well 
aqueesed, and put into fresh whey; the first infusion being put 
into a proper vessel, the secoud is afterwards mixed with it, aud 
bottled for use. Half a pint of this liquor of a proper strength 
it sufficient to curdle 40 gallons of milk. Experience aloue 
enables the dairyman to judge of the strength of his rennet j 
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for this purpose be takes in a flat ladle some milk which bos 
been heated to about 95 degrees of Fahrenheit, and adds' a 
small measure of rennet By the rapidity with which it 
curdles, and by the form of tbe flakes produced, he knows its 
exact strength, and puts more or less into the cauldrou in 
which the milk is heated for curdling. 

There are different kinds of cheese, according to the mode 
of prepariug it : soft and rich cheeses are not intended to be 
kept long ; liard and dry cheeses are adapted to be kept and 
stored for provisions. Of the first kind are all cream cheeses, 
and those soft cheeses, called Bath cheeses and Yorkshire 
cheeses, which are sold as soon as made, and if kept too long 
tecome soft and putrid. Stilton aud GruySre cheeses are in- 
termediate ; Parmesan, Dutch, Cheshire, Gloucestershire, and 
similar cheeses, are intended for longer keeping. The poorer 
the cheese is, the longer it will keep $ and all cheese that is 
well cleared from whey, and sufficiently salted, will keep for 
years. The small Dutch cheeses, called Edam cheeses, arc 
admirably adapted for keeping, and form an important article 
in the victualling of shij*. 

The Gray ere and Parmesan cheeses only differ in the nature 
of the milk, and in the degree of heat given to the curd in 
different parts of the process. Gruyero cheese is entirely made 
from new milk, and Parmesan from skimmed milk. In the 
first nothing is added to give flavour : in the latter saffron 
gives both colour and flavour: the process in both is exactly 
similar. A large cauldron, in the shape of a tell, rapable of 
holding from 00 to 120 gallons of milk, hangs from an iron 
crane over n hearth where a wood fire is made. The milk, 
having teen strained, is put into this cauldron, and heated to 
nearly blood-heat (05“ to 100°). It is then turned off* the 
fire, and some rennet, prepared as stated above, is intimately 
mixed with the warm milk by stirring it with the hand, in 
which is held u flat wooden skitnming-dUli, which is turned 
round in the milk while the hand ami arm stir it. A cloth is 
then laid over the cauldron, and in half an hour, more or less, 
the coagulum is formed. This is ascertained by pressing the 
skimming-dish on the surface, when the whey will appear on 
the part pressed. If it is longer than an hour in coagulating, 
the milk lias teen too cool, or the rennet not strong enough. 
When the curd is properly formed, it is cut horizontally in 
thin slices by the same skimming-lodle. Each slice, us it is 
taken off, is poured along the side of the cauldron which is 
nearest to the operator; by this means every portion of the 
curd rises successively to the surface, and is sliced thin. The 
whole is then well stirred, nml the cauldron is replaced over 
the tire. A long staff 1 , with a small knob of hard wood at the 
end, and which has smaller cross pieces or sticks passed through 
holes in it at right angles to each other near the end, is now 
used to stir and break the curd, and the heat is raised to about 
135°, which is as hot as tlic arm can well bear, even wheu 
used to it. The cauldron is again swung off the fire, and the 
curd is stirred with the staff, which is moved round with a 
regular rotatory motion, the knob running along the angle 
formed with the side by the bottom of the cauldron, which is 
in tiie form of a bowl. After stirring in this manner nearly an 
hour, the curd is found divided into small dies about the size 
of u pea, which feel elastic and rather tough under the finger. 
Experience alone can teach the exact feel they should have. 
The whey, of which a portion is removed occasionally, now floats 
at top, and the curd is collected in the bottom by giving a 
very rapid rotatory motion to the contents of the cauldron by 
means of the staff. A cloth is now introduced into the bot- 
tom, aud all the curd collected over it ; it is raised by the 
four corners, and laid on an instrument like a small ladder, 
which is placed across the mouth of the cauldron. The whey 
runs out through tbe cloth, which is a common cheese-cloth, 
woven with wide interstices; and the curd in the cloth is 
placed in a shape or hoop, made of a slip of wood, four 
iuches and a half wide, the two ends of which lie over each 
otter, so that tte diameter can be increased or lessened. A 
cord fixed to one end of the hoop is passed with a loop over 
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kooks on tbs outer surfAcsof the other end, andpreveatelbe 
ring from opening more than is required. The earl is pie— d 
into thi* ring with the hands, and the ends of the doth ate 
folded over it A round board, two inches thick, and strength- 
ened by cross pieoes nailed ou it, is placed over the curd, and 
the press let down upon it. 

The cheese -press is a simple long board or frame, forming a 
lever, loaded at one end, and moving in a frame at the other ; 
it is lifted up by another lever connected with it, and let down 
on a strong stick, which stands with its end on the centre of 
the board lost mentioned. Thus the weight is easily removed 
or replaced. The hoop containing the cheese is placed ou a 
simitar board, and from it the table of the press slopes towards 
a wooden trough, which reoeives the whey as it runs out. In 
an hour after this, the curd is examined ; the edges, which are 
pressed over the ring, are pared off, and the parings are put on 
the centre of the cheese ; a fresh cloth is substituted, and the 
whole cheese is turned. The ring, which opens readily by un- 
hooking the coni, allows the cheese to come out, und is put on 
again and tightened. This is repeated two or three times in 
the day. lit the evening a small iMiriion of finely powdered 
salt is rubbed on each side of the cheese, and it remains in 
the press till the next morning. It is now again rubbed with 
salt, ami placed ou a shelf with a loose board under it. The 
wooden ring remains on the cheese for two or three days, and 
is then taken off. 

During the next six or eight weeks the cheeses arc turned 
and wiped every day, and a small quantity of fuie salt is 
sifted on the surface, and rubbed in with the hand until they will 
take no more. The cheese-room is always very cool, and little 
light, is admitted. A five circulation of air is essential. The 
cheeses arc in perfection in about six months, and will keep 
two years. A quantity of elastic fluid is disengaged in the 
ripening, and forms those round eyes which are a peculiar 
feature in these cheeses. The smaller and rounder the eyes, 
the belter the cheese is reckoned. They should contain a clear 
sail liquor, which is called the tears; when these dry up, the 
cheese loses its flavour. 

In Cheshire the making of cheese is carried on in great 
perfection, and. the greatest pains are taken to extract every 
particle of whey. For this purpose the curd is repeatedly 
broken and mixed, the cheeses are much pressed, and placed 
in wooden boxes which have holes laired into them. Through 
these holes shnqi skewers are stuck into the cheese in every 
direction, so that no particle of whey can remain in the curd. 
The clastic matter formed also cscajies through these channels, 
and the whole cheese is a solid moss without holes, which in 
this cheese would he looked upon as a great defect. The salt 
is intimately mixed with the curd, and not merely rubbed on 
the outside. This checks internal fermentation, and prevents 
the furmutiuii of elastic mutter. 

Gloucester and Somersetshire cheeses are similarly made, 
with this difference, that the curd is not so often broken or 
the cheese skewered, and a portion of the cream is generally 
alistructed to make butter. After tiie curd has been sepa- 
rated from the whey and is broken fine, worm water is (toured 
over it for the purpose of washing out any remaining whey, or 
perhaps to dissolve any portion of butter which may have 
separated before the rennet had coagulated the milk. 

Stilton cheese is made by adding the cream of the pre- 
ceding evening's milk to the morning's milking. The cream 
should be int imatel^iiicoqionited with the new milk ; great 
attention should l«0^pnid to the tenqierature of both, and 
much of the quality of the cheese depends on this part of the 
process. To moke this cheese iu perfection, as much depends 
on the management of the cheese after it is made as ou the 
richness of the milk. Each dairy-woman has some peculiar 
ipethod which she considers the best ; and it is certain that 
there is the greatest difference between cheeses made in con- 
tiguous dairies. The rennet sliould be very pure and sweet. 
When the milk is coagulated, the whole curd is taken out, 
drained on a sieve, and very moderately pre— d. It is then 


pul into a shape in the forts of a cylinder, right or nine inrisns 
in diameter, die axis of which is longer than the diameter of 
die base. When it is sufficiently firm, a cloth or tape is wound 
round it to prevent its breaking, and k \ | set on a shelf. It it 
occasionally powdered with flour, and plunged into but water. 
This hardens the outer coat and favours the internal fermenta- 
tion, which ripens it* Stilton cheese is generally preferred 
when a green mould appears in its texture. To accelerate this, 
pieces of a mouldy cheese are sometimes inserted into holes 
made for the purpose by the scoop, called a taster, and wine or 
ale is poured over for tlie same purpose ; but the best cheeses 
do not require this, and are iu perfection wheu the inside be- 
comes soft like butter, without any appearance of mould mesa. 
Iu making very rich cheeses the whey must be allowed to run 
off slowly, because, if it were forced rapidly, it might carry off 
a great portion of the fat of the cheese. This happens more or 
less in every mode of making cheese. To collect this super- 
abundant butter, the whey is set in shallow pans, as is done 
with in ilk when butter is made ; and an inferior kind of butter 
called whey butter is made from the cream or fat skimmed off. 

Cheeses arc frequently coloured-— a practice which prohatriy 
arose from the notion of makiug the cheese look richer;- but 
now it deceives no one. Vet if some cheeses were not coloured, 
they would not be so marketable, owing to the association that 
suUists between the colour and the quality of the cheese. The 
sulistaiicc used for colouring is most commonly arnotto. It is 
ground flue ou a stone, and mixed with the milk at the time 
the rennet is put in. The juice of the orange carrot, and tho 
flower of marigold, are also used for this purpose. Chedder, 
a cheese made iu Somersetshire, which is highly prized, Stilton, 
Derby, and some other cheeses, are never coloured i Cheshire 
slight 1 y ; but Gloucester and North W il tali ire deeply. Foreign 
cheeses are only coloured very slightly, if at all. The Dutch 
cheeses are made iu a very similar manner to the Gloucester 
cheeses, but the milk is generally curdled by means of muria- 
tic acid or spirits of salt. : fyul great care is taken to prevent 
fermentation, and lo extract the whole of the whey. For this 
purpose the curd Is repeatedly broken and pressed ; and befmo 
it is made up into the round shape in which it is usually sold, 
the broken curd is well soaked in a strong solution of common 
salt iu water. This diffuses the suit throughout the whole 
mass, and effectually checks fermentation. When the cheeses 
are finally pressed, all the whey which may remain is washed 
out with the brine; salt is likewise rublied over the outride, 
and they are set to dry on shelves in a cool placo. The flavour 
of (lie cheese is perhaps im (wired by the stoppage of the fer- 
mentation ; but it never heaves, and it acquires the valuable 
quality of keeping well even in warm climates. From the 
place where this cheese is commonly made, it is known by the 
name of Kdam cheese. A finer cheese is made at Gouda and 
other (daces, by imitating the process iu making Grnyftrc 
cheese; but this cheese is always full of small cavities, and 
will not keep so long us the Kdam. The cheese most com- 
monly met with in Holland is a Urge kind of skim-inilk cheese, 
which is mode very like Cheshire cheese. It grows hard ami 
dry, and has not much flavour. To supply this defect, cum- 
min seeds are mixed with the curd, which those who are accus- 
tomed to it consider a great improvement. Ou the whole it 
is a better cheese thau our Suffolk skim-milk cheese, and 
forms uii inquirtont part of the provisions usually stored for a 
Dutch family. Iu France die ltoquefort cheese is compared 
to our Stilton, but is much inferior, although a good cheese. 
The little cheeses made from cream and folded in paper, called 
Neufchatel cheeses, are inqiorted from France as a delicacy. 
They con tie easily imitated, being nothing more than cream 
thickened by heat, and pressed in a small mould. They 
undergo a rapid cluuige, first liecoming sour and then mellow, 
in which state they must be eaten. 

Tlie green Swiss clweie, commonly called Schabtieytr, is pro- 
duced in the canton of Glarus. The curd is pressed iu boxes 
with lioles to let the wbey run oat; and when a considerable 
quantity has been collected and putrefaction begins, it is workad 
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into a paste with a large proportion of a certaiu dried berk re- 
duced to powder* This herb, called in the country dialect 
S£i*g*r kraut (curd-hcrb), is tlie Mililotu* officinoli s, which hi very 
common in most countries, and has a peculiar aromatic flavour 
in the mountain* of Switzerland* The paste thus produced if 
pruned into rnouldi of the fliape of a common flowerpot, and 
the putrefaction being stopped by the aromatic herb, it dries into 
a solid mass, which keeps unchanged for any length of time. 
When used it is rasped or scraped, and the powder mixed with 
fresh butter is spread upon bread. It is either much relished 
or much disliked, like all those substances which have a pecu- 
liar taste and smell. 

When a cheese which has been much salted and kopt very 
dry is washed severul times iu soft water, and then laid in a 
doth moistened with wine or vinegar, it gradually loses its 
saitticai, and from being hard and dry, becomes soft and 
mellow, provided it lie a rich cheese. This simple method of 
improving cheese is worth knowing. It is generally practised 
in Switzerland, where cheeses are kept stored for many years, 
and if they were not very salt and dry they would soon be the 
prey of worms and mites. A dry Stilton cheese may thus he 
much improved. 

Dairy, 

The place where the milk of cows is kept and converted into 
butter or olieese is the dairy. The occupation is called ilm ty- 
ing ; and land which is chiefly appropriated to feed cows for 
this purpose is called a dairy-farm, 

A dairy-house should be situated on a dry spot somewhat 
elevated, on the side of a gentle declivity, uml ou a] porous 
•oil. It should be on the west or north-west side of a hill, or 
at least sheltered from the north, east, and south, by high trees. 
In countries where there are nutur&l caverns wkh an open- 
ing to the west, and springs of water at hand, the best and 
coolest dairies are thus prepared by nature. Artificial exca- 
vations in die sides of freestone rocks are sometimes formed lor 
the purpose of keeping milk, llyt the requisite cool ness in 
summer, and equal tenqierature iu winter, muy be obtained by 
•inking the floor of the dairy some feet under ground, and 
forming an arched roof of stone or brick. In cold climates 
flues around the dairy are u great advantage in winter; and an 
ice-house in warm summers is equally useful: but these 
ore only adapted to those dairies which are kept us an object, of 
luxury. Iu mountainous countries, such as Switzerland, where 
the summers lire hot in the valleys, and the tops of the moun- 
tains or high valleys between them are covered with line pas- 
tures, die whole establishment of the dairy is removed to a 
higher and cooler atmosphere, where the best butter uml cheese 
are made. Coolness is also produced by the evaporation of 
water, an abundant supply of which is essential to every dairy. 
It is also a great ad vantage if u purest ream con be made to pass 
through the dairy, with a current of uir to carry off any efflu- 
via, and keep the air continually renewed. 

As the milk suffers more or less from being agitated, or too 
much cooled, before it is set for the cream to rise, the cow- 
house or milking-place should be os near as possible to die 
dairy. The dairy-house should consist of three distinct apart- 
ments helow, with lofts and cheese-chambers above. The prin- 
cipal place is the dairy, properly so called, sunk two or three 
feet below the level of the ground, with a stone or brick bench 
or table round three sides of it to bold the milk-junis. This 
table should he a little below the level of the outer soil. Air- 
holes covered with wire should be made in the walls a little 
^ above, and on opposite sides of the dairy; and dicy should 
tiave shutters sliding over diem to open or shut according to the 
Weather. The floor should be of stone or paving-tiles, sloping 
gently towards a drain to carry off the water. Great care 
should be taken that no water stagnates in this drain, which 
must be kept os clean as the floor of the dairy, and not com* 
munieats with any sink, hut run out into the open air : a de- 
clivity from the dairy is osential for this purpose. If this can- 
not be obtained, It must run into an open tank, and the water 
be regularly pumped out. The windows of the dairy should 


be latticed. Glased windows may be added tor the winter, 
but they should always be open except in very hot or very cold 
weather. There may be shutters to dose entirely, but this is 
not essential. If the windows are made like Venetian blinds, 
the light will be excluded without excluding the air. The 
utmost purity must lie maintained in the air of a dairy ; nothing 
should enter it lhut can produce the slightest smell. No cheese 
or rennet should be kept in it; and particularly no meat, 
dressed or undressed. Even the dairymaid should avoid re- 
maining lunger in it than is necessary, aud should at all times 
be extremely clean in her person. 

The next important place is a kind of washhouse, in which 
there is a chimney where a large copper kettle hangs on a crane 
to heat water in or milk wheu cheese is made. In countries 
where wood is scarce, and pit-coal is the common fuel, a cop- 
per may tie set iu brick-work with a grate uuder it, as is 
usual iu England. Iu this place all the utensils of the dairy 
are kept, and scalded with boiling water every day. It should 
have an outer door, which may lie to the south, and benches 
outside on which the pails and other utensils may he set to dry 
uud be exposed to the air. Between [the two last apartments 
may la; another communicating with both, and forming a kind 
of vesliljule, where the churning may take place; and over 
them a cheese-room and lofts, or any other useful chambers. 
A verandah round the dairy is very convenient, or on three 
sides at least. It shades from the sun, and adds to the warmth 
iu winter; and the utensils may be dried and aired under it 
even in rainy weather. 

Iu Switzerland and in Holland the cow-house and dairy often 
have a very neat appearance within a short distance from the 
principal residence. The plan in both countries is very simi- 
lar ; the style of the roof is the chief difference. In the Ne- 
therlands, especially in North Holland and Friesland, a cow- 
house is as clean as any dwelling-house, and the family often 
assemble and take their meals in it. The following description 
of a cow-house and dairy uuder one roof combines all that is 
useful, with considerable neatness internally and externally i'- 
ll is a building about 60 feet long by 30 wide, with a verandah 
running round three sides of it. The dwelling is not heie at- 
tached, us it usually is in common dairies, and the building is 
not surrounded by a farm-yard : these are the only circum- 
stances in which it differs from that of a common peasant. The 
dairy-room is sunk below the level of the soil, and is jiaved 
with brick. The sides are covered with Dutch tiles, and the 
arched roof with hard cement. The cow-house, like all in 
Holland, has a broad passage in the middle, and the cows slum! 
with their heads towards this passage, which is paved with 
clinkers or bricks set ou edge. Their tails are towards the wall, 
along which runs a broad gutter suuk six or eight inches below 
the level of the place on which the cows stand. This gutter 
slopes towards a sink covered with an iron gTute, which com- 
municates by u broad arched drain with a vaulted tank into 
which all the liquid flows. The gutter is washed clean twice 
a day before the cows are milked. The cows stand or lie on a 
sloping brick floor, and have but a small quantity of litter 
allowed them, which is removed every day and carried to the 
dungheap or to the pig-styes to be more fully converted into 
dung. 'Whenever the litter is removed, the bricks are swept 
cleau, and iu summer they are washed with water, hi Hol- 
land the cows* tails are kept up by a cord tied to the end of 
them, which passes over a pulley with a weight at the other end, 
os ws see practised with hones that hun been nicked : thus 
they cannot hit themselves, or the p^P* who milks them. 
The manner iu which the cows are fastened is worthy of notice : 
—Two slight pillan of strong wood are placed perpendicularly 
about two feet distance from each other, so that the cow can 
readily pass her head between them. On each of these is an 
iron ring, which runs freely up and down, and has a hook in 
its oircumfersuce : two small chains pass from these hooks to 
a leather strap, which buckles round the neck of the cow. 
Thus the cow can rise, and lie down, and move forward to 
take her food, which is placed an a low manger baton the two 
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pillar*; but she cannot strike her neighbour with her horns. 
The mangers or troughs are of wood, or of brisks cemented 
together, and are kept as dean as all the rot of the cow-house. 



Side view. 





A, A, A, passage through tluj cow-house ami dairy ten feet wi<lo, 
pavod with liricka act on edge or Dutch clinkers. Tho food in brought 
in till* puHMgo In a small cart and distributed to the cow*. 

1). part of tho above passage closed In with doors and forming a vesti- 
bule to the dairy i t\ dairy-room, in which only milk, cream, and 
butter are kept. It is sunk throe feet under tile level of the cow -house, 
and covered with • brick arch ; it has one latticed window, and several 
ventilators, on a level with the place on which the milk vessels arc 


D, the room utensils are scalded, and where cheese is 

made ; in one corttW* fireplace, with a larm kettle ok a copper set. 

E, stairs to go op to the cheese-room M, and loft N. 

F, calf-pens, in which the calves are tied up to ft t ten, so that they 
cannot turn to Uek themselves ; a small trough with pounded chalk 
and salt in ea ch pen. 

O, the place for the cows, without partitions ; each cow is tied to 
two posts oy two small chains find two iron ring*, which run on tlie 
peats; the chains are fastened to a bread leather strap, which la 
buckled round the neck of each cow. H, H, two sinks, with iron 
gratings over them, to catch the urine frem the gutters I, I, Which tun 
all the length of the oow-honee on each side. K, tUettrta* tank, vaulted 
over with adoor, L, to dean it out, and a pump to pump op the liquid 
manor*. 0 , 0, in the section, are place* where the green mod or swots 
«Ndepo*hedfBrthtdey*scottsusiptimt. P, a bay-loft, 


In Switzerland the cow-houses use similar, but then If abp jh 
tuck, the buck of wbieh toward* the passage shuts up with * 
board, on lunges. The Dutch mode supplies more light and 
air to the middle passage ; and as the food is given frequently 
end in small quantities there is very littleVaste. The accompa- 
nying cute will give a tolerable idea of the whole arrange- 
ment, The food if brought iu carts, which ore driven at ouoe 
betweou the cows, What if not wanted immediately if 
stored above, whence it if readily thrown down before them* 
Thus much trouble if saved, and one man can feed and 
attend to a great many. From November till May the cows 
never leave the cow -house- In summor when they are out, 
if they are in adjacent postures, they are driven home to 
be milked, but if tbe pastures are for oil', which is sometimes 
the eases they are milked there, and the milk is brought home 
iu boats; bul. tins is not thought to good for the butter, whiob 
is then always churned from the whole milk, without letting 
the cream rise. The finest and best flavoured butter is always 
made from the cream as fresh as jiossible ; and to make U rise 
well, the milk should he set os so on as it is milked, and agi- 
tated as little os possible. Tbe greatest quantity if seldom 
obtained when the quality is the finest. When great attention 
is jM\ui to tbe quality, tbe milk is skimmed about six hours 
uftvr it U set ; and the cream taken off is churned by itself. 
The next skimming makes inferior butter. 

The utensils of tha dairy, such as pails, churns, vats, &c. 9 
are usually made of white wood, and are easily kept dean by 
scalding and scouring. ' Leaden troughs are used in large 
dairies ; and if they ure kept very dean by careful scouring, 
they answer the purpose better than wood. Dross pans have 
the advantage of bciug readily warmed on a dialing dish iu 
winter, k Devonshire tin or brass pans are frequently used, 
instead ofsarthciiware. Although there is some danger in the 
use of brass utensils, very little attention will obviate it* It 
only requires that they should Iks kept bright, in which case 
the smallest spook of oxide or verdigris would bo perceptible. 
In Holland -the milk is invariably carried iu brass vessels. 
Cast-iron pins have been invented, which are tinned inside. 
They ure economical ; but there is nothing belter or neater thau 
well-glased white crockery ware, of the common oval form. 

The must profitable dairy is tluit which supplies Jorge towns 
with milk. Iu tlivse dairies the cows ure mostly kept iu stalls, 
and fed with food brought to them. Some dairymen near 
London possess several hundred cows, amt the arrangement of 
their establishments is worthy of notice. The cows ore bought 
childly iu the north, tofur* or after they liuve calved, They 
are seldom allowed to go to the bull, hut are kept os lung as 
they can U» made to give milk by good feeding. When they 
are dry, they are often already sufficiently fat tor sulc, or at all 
events they soon fatten, and ure sold to the butcher. A suc- 
cession of cows is thus kept up, uew ones arriving as others are 
sold oil'. r t he women who purchase the milk from tha dairy- 
man and curry it about for sale, come for it to the dairy and 
milk tho cows twice a duy; and os they well know that the 
last drop of milk is the richest, tho cows are sure to be milked 
quite dry, un essential thing in a dairy. An accurate account 
is kept of the quantity which each woman takes, which is paid 
for weekly. When there is more milk than them is a demand 
fur, it is set, and the cream is sold sqiardtely, or mud* into 
butter ; but this is seldom done to any extent, Tho cow* arc 
fed on every kind of food that can increase the milk ; brewers* 
grains and distillers' wash are preferred when they can be ob- 
tained, The grains are kept iu large pits, pressed close and 
covered with earth, under which circumstances they will M* 
.main fresh along time. Turnip* and beet-root are used in 
large quantities ; bat luty is given sparingly. Tbe cows are 
generally placed in pairs* with a partition between every two 
pair. Each cow is fastened to the corner of tbe stfdl, where 
•he lias a small trough with water before her: thus they can- 
not gore each other with their home. The gteat dairies about 
| London ore kept very clean ; but tbe liquid manure, whiob 
| would be to valuable for the morket-gardens, is lost* and rune 
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off by the cento*. In Belgian) (be urine would be contracted 
for at the rate of 2/. per cow per annum, which would produce 
1200/. a-year in a dairy of 600 cow*, and would pay a good 
interest for the money expended in constructing large vaulted 
cistern* under each cow-house, j 
The dairy farm* of England are chiefly in Gloucestershire, 
Devonshire, and Cheshire. They require a smaller capital 
than arable farms of the same extent; the chief outlay is the 
purchase of cows. The vent of good grass laud is generally 
higher than if it were converted to arable land ; and the risk 
from seasons, and from a variation in the price of the produce, 
is much less in a dairy farm than in one where com is chiefly 
cultivated. Hence the rents are better paid, and there are 
fewer failures among the tenants : hut the profits of a dairy farm, 
without any arable land, are not considerable; a decent liveli- 
hood for the farmer and his family is all that can be expected. 
There is no chance of profit in a dairy of which the farmer or 
hi* wife are not the immediate managers. The attention re- 
quired to minute particulars can only 1* expected in those 
whose profit, depend* upon it. The dairies of men of fortune 
may be arranged on the best and most convenient plan, ami bo 
indispensable articles of luxury ; hut the produce consumed 
has always cost much more than it could he purchased for. 
A proper attention to keeping correct accounts of every cxpuise 
Will Convince any one of this truth, in a dairy farm the great 
difficulty is to feed the cows in winter. It is usually so ar- 
ranged that, the cow* shall lie dry at the time when food is 
most scarce, and they are then kept on inferior buy, or straw, 
if it can be procured. It is a great improvement in a dairy 
farm if it bus as much arable land attached to it as will employ 
one plough, especially if the soil lie light; hut the mode of 
cultivating this farm must, vary from that of other |grms, since 
the food raised for the cows must he a principal object. Corn 
is a secondary object ; and ihe cultivation of roots and grasses 
must occupy a great portion of the farm. When the grasses 
degenerate, a crop or two of corn is taken, and the rotation is 
chiefly roots, corn, uud grass cut for hay, until it wears out. 
If the roots are well manured, the lund keep* in excellent 
heart. The old pastures are kept for summer feeding. Arable 
land laid down to gross for the purpose of the dairy seldom pro- 
duces tine-flavoured butter, or good cheese; hut clover-hay is 
excellent for young stock, or to futteii ofT the old cows. Lu- 
cent is reckoned to muke cows give very good milk : nothing, 
however, can equal a rich old pasture, ns ull dairymen agree. 

Irrigation. 

Grass land may lie divided into Water-meadows, Upland 
Postures, and Artificial Grosses. 

Of all the substances which concur in the vegetation and 
growth of plants water is the most essentia] : without moisture the 
seed cauuut germinate, nor cuu the plant receive nourishment. 
This circumstance bus suggested the plan of diverting streams 
and conducting them in channels to fertilize as great an extent 
of land os possible, it seems that where there is great heat in 
the air, water alone will supply the necessary food fur the 
growth of plant*. It is probable that the component jiarts of 
the atmosphere are more easily separated, and made to enter 
into new combinations with those of water, in a high tempera- 
ture than in a lower ; or that the leaves uud green jxirts of 
vegetables imbibe water in a state of solution in air, and that 
' iu this itute it is more easily decomposed. Atmospheric air 
and water contain all the principal elements of vegetables, viz. 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogeu ; the remainder are 
Either found in the soil or ditTused through the water. Manures 
teem to net principally as stimulants or re-agents, aud ore 
themselves composed of the same elements ; they are of no use 
wnteai diffused or dissolved in water ; hut when the water is 
Impregnated with oninml or vegetable substances, the effect is 
flu greater and more rapid thuu when the water is pure. 

Water has also an important office to perform, if we admit 
the principle discovered by Macaire, tlmt plants reject tlirougfa 
their roots those portions of the sap which are the residue of its 


elaboration, and which are of no farther use to the plants hot 
rather injurious if they are again imbibed by the roots. Plants 
seem to require a removal of their excrements, as animals do 
when tied up in stalls, or confined in a small space. If this is 
not effected, they suffer aud contract diseases. The percola- 
tion of water through the soil is the means which nature has 
provided for this purpose. Hence we can readily suppose that 
the mere washing of the roots has a beneficial effect, and to 
this in a great measure must be ascribed the fertilising effects 
of pure and soft running water. 

if water stagnates aud is evaporated, and the noxious matter 
held in solution remaius in the soil, all the advantage of irri- 
gation is lost, aud the better kinds of grasses are succeeded by 
rushes and coarse aquatic plants. The circulation of the 
water therefore appears to lie as necessary os its presence ; and, 
provided there be a sufficient supply of water of a proper 
quality, the more porous the soil, and especially the subsoil, 

! is, the more vigorous is the vegetation. It is on this principle 
l alone that we can rationally nccouut for the great advantage 
| of irrigation in those climates where min is abundant, aud 
; where the soil, which is most benefited by having a supply of 
i water running through it, is of a nature to require artificial 
draining os an indispensable preliminary to being made fertile 
by irrigation. By keeping these principles in view great light 
will be thrown on the practical part of irrigation, which, hav- 
ing been long established by experience before these principles 
were thought of, depends not on their correctness, but only con- 
firms their truth. 

The whole art of irrigation may be deduced from two simple 
rules, which are, first, to give u sufficient supply of water 
during all the time the plants are growing, ami secondly, 
never to allow it to accumulate so long us to stagnate. 

The supply of water must come from natural lakes and 
rivers, or from artificial wells and ponds, in which it is col- 
lected in sufficient quantity to disperse it over a certain sur- 
face. As the water must flow over the land, or in channels 
through it, the supply must be above the level of the land to 
he irrigated. This is generally the principal object to be con- 
sidered. Jf no water can be conducted to a reservoir above 
the level of the land, it cannot be irrigated. But there must 
also Lie a ready exit for the water, and therefore the land must 
not be so low as the natural level of the common receptacle of 
the waters, whether it lie a lake or the sea, to which they run. 
The taking of the level is therefore the first step towards un 
attempt to irrigate any lands. 

Along the banks of running streams nature points out. the 
declivity. A channel, which receives the water at a point 
higher than that to which the river flows, may be dug with a 
much smaller declivity than that of the bed of the river, ami 
made to carry the water much higher than the natural hunks. 
It may thence lie distributed so as to descend slowly ami water 
a considerable extent of ground in its way to rejoin the stream. 
This is by far the most common mode of irrigation ; and the 
shape, size, and direction of the channels ore regulated by the 
uuture of the surface uud other circumstances, which vary in 
almost every situation. 

We sliall suppose a river to run with a rapid current between 
high banks. At some point of its course a portion of the water 
is diverted into a canal dug along llie bank, with a very small 
declivity* The water in this canal will flow with less rapidity 
than the river, but will keep the same level as that part of the 
river where it has its origin. Thus the Jjglgr may be carried 
over lands which are situated considerflPabove the bed of 
the river farther down. All the lands betyfcen this canal and 
the river may be irrigated if them is ^sufficient supply of 
water. The canal may be carried to a considerable distance 
from the river. The site of the canal and its declivity depend 
on the quantity of water which may be made to flow into it. 
A dam is often constructed across a river, in order that as much 
of its water as is ponible may be diverted, and the original 
channel is often laid quite dry, to take advantage of all the 
water at the time wheu it is advantageous to irrigate the land. 
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To bare an entire command of the water, there are flood-gate* 
on the main channel and on the leaser branches, by opening 
or abutting which the water may be stopped or made to flow as 
may be required. It must be remembered, that to carry water 
to a considerable distance, and in great quantity, a larger 
channel and more rapid declivity are required ; and it is a 
matter of calculation whether it is most advantageous to bring 
a smaller quantity to a higher point, or a greater abundance 
somewhat lower. Having a certain command of water, it may 
lie carried from the main channel by smaller branches to dif- 
ferent points, so os to irrigate the whole equally. These 
branches should be nearly horizontal, that the water may over- 
flow the sides of them, and lie equally distributed over die land 
immediately below. Every branch which brings water over 
the land should have a corresponding channel below to carry 
it off ; fur the water must never be allowed to stop and stag- 
nate. When it lias run 15 or 20 feet, according to the de- 
clivity, over the bind situated below the feeder, or the channel 
which brings the water, it should be collected into a drain to 
lie carried off, unless it can be used to irrigate lands which lie 
still lower. Finally it runs back into the river from which it 
was taken, at a lower point of its course. 

When there is a considerable fall and a sufficient supply of 
water, a scries of channels may be made, so situated lielow each 
other, that the second collects the water which the lirst 1ms 
supplied, and in its turn becomes a feeder to irrigate the lower 
jMirls of the declivity : a third channel receives the water and 
distributes it lower down, until the last pours it into the river. 
This is called natch-wurk, because the water is caught from one 
channel to another. This method is only applicable where 
there is a considerable fall of water and a gentle declivity 
towards the river. But it must be borne in mind that the 
water is deteriorated for the purpose of irrigation when it bus 
passed over the land, and that it is not advantageous to let it 
flow over a great extent when a fresh supply can be obtained : 
but where only a small portion of water can be commanded, 
that must be made the most of ; and it will irrigate three or 
four portions of laud in succession without there being any 
very marked difference in the effect: beyond this it rapidly 
loses its fertilizing qualities. 

in many situations the great difficulty in irrigation arises 
from the want of a supply of water ; lmt even then a partial 
irrigation may be effected, which will have its advantages. A 
small rill which is often quite dry in summer may by judici- 
ous management be made to improve a considerable (Jordon of 
land : its waters may lie collected in a pond or reservoir, and 
let out occasionally, so that none be lost or tuh to waste. If 
there is only a small quantity, it must be husbanded und made 
to flow over as great a surface as possible. If there is water 
ouly at particular seasons of the year, and at. a time when it 
would not be of much use to the laud, it may lie kept in (Kinds, 
and it will lose none of its qualities by being exposed to the 
air. If animal or vegetable matter in a partial state of decom- 
position is added to this water, it will much improve its 
quality. 

If there is not a want of water, there may he a want of de- 
clivity to enable it to flow off, which is an essential part of 
irrigation. Art may in this cose assist nature by fonniug n 
passage for the water, either in its course towards the land to lie 
irrigated, or from it after it has effected its purpose. Where 
there is no natura l exit , and it might cause too great an expense 
to make an ariifidflke, the water may sometimes be led into 
shallow ponds, ilpra great part is evaporated; or porous 
strata may he found by boring, into which it can be made to 
run and be dispersed. Along rivers where the fall is very 
imperceptible, a channel brought from a considerable distance 
may give such a command as to throw the water over a great 
extent of surface ; and to carry it off anotiier channel may be 
cut, emptying itself at some distance Mow : thus lands which 
lie along the bonks of a river may be irrigated, although they 
are actually below the level of the river, and require bouks to 
protect them from inundation. 


When die surface to be irrigated is very flat and neatly 
level, it is necessary to form artificial slopes for die water to 
run over. The whole of the ground is laid in bruod bads 
undulating like the waves of the sea. The upper part of these 
beds is quite level from cud to end, end here the channel or 
float which brings the water on is out. From the edge of this 
channel the ground is made to slope a foot or two on both 
sides, and a ditch is cut at the bottom parallel to the float. 
The whole of the ground is laid out iu these beds. All the 
floats are supplied by a main channel at right angles to the 
beds, and somewhat above them, and all die ditches or drains 
run into a main ditch parallel to the main float, and below the 
lowest draiu. The course of die water is very regular. As 
soon as the flood-gate* are opened it flaws into all die upper 
clinuiuU, whioh it fills till they overflow iu their whole length. 
The sloping sides ore covered with a thin sheet of mmiing 
water, which the lower drains collect and carry into the main 
ditch. 

Experience has shown that there are particular seasons when 
the water luuTthe best, effect; a perfect command of it -is them* 
fore indispensable, and also a regular supply. During frost, 
when all dry meadows are in a stute of tor)K>r, and the vegsteK 
tion is suspended, die water-meadows, having a current of 
water continually flowing over them, are protected from the 
effect of frost, mid the grass will continue to grow as long as 
the water flows over it. Too. much moisture however would 
be injurious, and the meadows are therefore laid dry by shut* 
ting (he flood-gates, whenever the temperature of the air Is 
above freezing. By this management the gross grows rapidly 
at the first sign of spring. Before the dry upland meadows 
have recovered the effects of frost, and begun to vegetate, the 
herbage of»the water-meadows is already luxuriant. As soon 
as they are fed off or cut for the first crop of hay, the water Is 
immediately put on again, hut for a shorter time. ' A renewed 
growth soon appears, and the grass is reudy to be cut a secoud 
time when the dry meadows only give their first crop. Thus, 
by judicious' management, three or four crops of grass are 
obtained in each season, or only one abundnul crop is made 
into buy, and the sheep and cattle feed off the others. The 
usual way in which (he gross of water-meadows is made pro- 
fitable is by feeding ewes which have early lambs till the 
middle of April. A short flooding soon reproduces a crop, 
which is mown for hay in June ; another flooding gives an 
abundant aftermath, which is either mown for hay, or fed off 
by rows, bullocks, and horses; for at this time the sheep, if 
pastured in wnter-meadows, are very subject to the rot. The 
value of good water-meadows is very great : when the water is 
suiled to irrigation, they never require manuring ; their fertility 
is kept up continually, and the only attention required is to 
weed out coarse uquatic plants. 

Water may be carried iu small channel* through meadow* 
without being allowed to overflow, and in this case the effect is 
similar to* that caused by rivers or brooks which wind slowly 
through valleys, and produce a rich verdure along their course. 
Tli is is watering, lint not properly irrigating. When this if 
done judiciously, the effect is very nearly the same os when the 
land is irrigated ; and in hot climates it rnay he preferable, 
by giving a constant supply of moisture to the roots, while the 
plants are growing. The great advantage of heater-meadow* til 
England is not so much tin; sujierior quantity of grass or bay 
which is obtained when they are mown, us llic early feed in 
spring, when all kinds of nutritive fodder arc scarce ; when the 
turnips are consumed Iwforo the natural grass or the rye sown, 
for that purp< 4 e is fit to be fed off, the water-meadows afford 
abuudaut pasture to ewes and lambs, which by this means ore 
brought to an early market* The fanner who has water-mea- 
dows can put his ewes earlier to the ram, without four of want- 
ing food for them and their lambs in March, which is the most 
trying season of the year for those who have sheep. At that 
time an acre of good grass may he worth os much fur a month 
as a later crop would for the remainder of the year. When 
it is ifitended to form a water-meadow on a surface which il 
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nearly level, or where a fall of only two or three feet can he 
obtained in a considerable length, the whole of the land must 
be laid hi beds about 20 or .30 feet wide, the middle or crown 
«f these beds being on a level with the main feeders, and the 
bottoms or drains oil a level with the lower exit of the water, 
or a little above if. To form these beds most expeditiously, if 
the ground is already in grass, the sod may bo pared oil and 
telaid after the bed# are formed, by which means the grass will 1 
be sooner re-established ; but except in very heavy soils, where 
the grass is some time in taking root, the easiest and cheapest 
way is to plough the land two or three times towards the centre, 
and dig out the drain with the spade : the earth out of the 
drains, and that which is taken out of the upper trench or 
feeder, may be spread over the bed to give it the proper slope. 
A nailer passed over the bed in the direction of its length will 
lay it even, and the seeds of grasses being sown over it, the 
water may be let on for a very short time to make them spring. 
As soon as the grass is two or three inches above ground a re- 
gular flooding may be given, ami in a very short time the 
sward will be complete. Instead of sowing seed, tufts of gross 
cut from old sward may be spread over the newly-formed 
beds, and they will soon cover the ground. The Italian rye- 
grass, which lias been lately introduced into this country from 
Lombardy and Switzerland, grows so rapidly, that if it be sown 
in February, or as soon ms the snow and frost are gone, it will 
afford a good crop to feed off in April, or to mow for hay by 
the beginning of May ; and after that it may be cut rcjwatedly 
during the summer. Hut where the soil is good ami the water 
abundant, good natural grosses will spring up without much 
sowing, and soon equal the old water-meadows. 

It seems essential to tho formation of u good water-meadow 
that the bottom be porous, anti free from stagnant water ; hence 
uuder-draiiiiug is often indispensable before a water-meadow 
can be established ; nml a peat-bog, if drained and consolidated, 
may have water carried over its surface, and produce very 
good herbage. If the soil is a very stiff clay, draining is almost 
indispensable where u water-meadow is to be made. The more 
porous the soil the less depth of water is required, which is not 
obvious ut first sight; but tho clay lets the water run over the 
surface without soaking into the roots, whereas the porous soil 
is soon snaked to a considerable depth. The water must there- 
fore he longeron the olay than on the sand or gravel to produce 
the same effect. If the water is properly applied, all kinds of 
soils may tie converted into fertile water-meadows. On very 
stiff clays a coat of sand or gravel, where it can he easily put 
on, will greatly improve tho herbage. It should not bo 
ploughed in, but laid on the surface two or three inches thick : 
chalk will also improve the herbage. 

The usual time of let ling on the water on water-meadows is 
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just before Christmas, and it may* continue to flow over the 
land as long as the frost lasts : in mild weather it may be 
turned off during the day and put on again at night until the 
frost is gone. The grass will soon begin to grow, and be ready 
to be fed off. When this is done the water is immediately let 
on for a short time, and turned off again to allow the ground 
to dry after a few (lays' flooding, and the water is let on again 
at short intervals. The warmer the air is, the shorter time must 
the water be allowed to cover the meadows. As soon os the 
grass is five or six inches long it must be left dry entirely till 
it is mown or fed off. In summer (he floodings must be very 
short, seldom more than 24 hours at a time, but frequent 
Thus a great weight of grass may be obtained year after year 
without any manure being put on the land, care being taken 
that where the surface is not quite even the hollows be filled 
up with earth brought from another place, or dug out of the 
drain, if that should lie partially filled up with the soil which 
the water has carried into it. We alluded before to a case 
where water may remain a considerable time oti the land with- 
out injury ; this is, when there are inundations from rivers, 
which rise above their beds in spring, and cover the low mea- 
dows which lie along their banks. Tti this case the grass, 
which has not yet sprung up. is protected from the cold, and 
if there is a deposit from the water there is a considerable ad- 
vantage. Hut wheu it subsides, it must be made to run off 
entirely, without leaving small pools, by which the grass 
would invariably be injured. Small ditches or channels are 
usually dug, by which all the water may run off, unless where 
the subsoil is very porous, or the land is well under-drained, 
which is seldom the case in theft* low meadows, for tho drains 
would be apt to be choked by the earthy deposit from the 
water. These inundations can sometimes be regulated by 
means of dykes and flood- gules, in which caso they partake of 
the advantages of irrigation, uml also of that deposition of fer- 
tilizing mild which is called warping. 

In the plan (Jig. 1) AA is a river which has a consider- 
able fall, and then flows through a level plain. A consi- 
derable channel is cut at B, where there is a rapid fall over 
a natural or artificial dam. This channel is carried round a 
hill and supplies a series of channels, C,C,C, placed below 
each other, forming catch-work along a declivity. A portion 
of the wafer goes on to D, where it supplies the feeders of a 
regular set of ridges, or bed#, made a # before described, from 
which the water returns into the river by a main trench, into 
which all the drains run. 

On the other side of the river, where the slopes lie somewhat 
differently, there are several examples of catch-work, the black 
lines representing the drains which receive the water after it 
has flowed over the surface, and carry it into the river below. 
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I iff 3 » Uie section of two adjoioirtj ridges a, a, the feeders ; i , b t 6, the 
drams. 
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Fi n ' 4 is a sluice to regulate the flow of uatcr 

It is evident that nil the feeders are it earl \ hoi iron tal, to allow 
the w iter to flow over tin lr sides 

Upland Past me* are portions of land on which the natural 
prows grow sjKintaneniutv The plants which form the na- 
tural swaul ire not confined to the lamilvot the gmmiiiCtO, hut 
tn.uiv other pi mts, chuflvwith pen iimal roots, lorm part ol 
tlu riuhup In the richest soils the variety is exceedingly 
gnat When a sod is tiken up, and all the plants on it are 
«x mimed the specn swill he louiitl very mime rents, and in 
the sum ground the pi mts will vary in difli rent vents, so as 
to induce one to conclude, that, like most other herbaceous 
pi uits the grosses degenerate when they have grown fot u long 
time on the mme spot, ami that a kiudeif rotation is established 
by t ilure It is clmfly in those pastures where tlio grafts 
ire illow ed to grow till they form their seed that tins is ole* 
serville, lor when they an closely ted, and not allowed In 
shod out a seed stint, they ore less subject to degeneiate ami 
disappear This may he a teasirn why expeiicuctil daitvimti 
are so unwilling to allow thur lust pastures to Ik. mown for 
hiy Close feeding is alwavs considered the most advan- 
tageous Ixith to the cattle and the prop? u for. 

The only way ui which i pasture can he profitable is by 
feeding stock , and its value is in the exact proportion to the 
number of sheep or cattle which can lie fed upon it in a leuson 
Kvtinstve jiastures are often measured nnlv by their capacity, 
in this resjiut Thus we sjieuk of downs for 1000 sheq> , and 
in SwiUu land and other mountainous cmintnes, they talk of 
a mountain of 10, fO, or 100 cows, without any mention of 
i xtent in acres. 

When a pasture is naturally rich, the only care required is 
to stock it judiciously, to move the rattle frequently from one 
spot to another (for which purpose iticlosures will fenced are 
highly advantage m^^md to eradicate certain plants which 
are useless or nnflH, such as docks and thistles, furie, 
broom, briars, anel thorns. Hie dung of the cattle also, when 
left m heaps as it is dropped, kills the grass, and introduces 
coarse and less palatable plants. This roust lie carefully 
beat about and spread, or earned togetlier in heaps to make 
composts with earth, to manure the poorer meadows or the 
arable land. All that is required iu rich pastures in which 
cows atul oxen are fed, and which are properly stocked, is to 
j revent the increase ot the coarser and less nutritive plants. 
\\ ceding is as imp n taut in grass as m anAe land ; and if it 
is neglected the consequence w ill soon he observed by the in- 


ferior quality of the feed. The urine of the cattle la the ma- 
nure which chiefly keeps up the fertility of grans land) and 
although in hot and dry weather it frequently burtnfup the 
gross where it fells, when it is diluted by showers the improved 
appearance of the surface shows that its effect has not been 
detrimental. To enrich poor meadows there is no manure so 
effective as diluted urine, or the drainings of stables and dung- 
hills. 

When pastures are poor, and the herbage is of a had qua- 
lity, the cause is m the sot). A poor arid soil is not fitted far 
gross, not one which is too wet from the abundance of springs 
and the wftnt of outlet for the water. These defects can Only 
lie remedied by expensive improvements. A soil which Is 
tuo dry maybe improved by cultivation and judicious ma- 
nuring , hut for this purpose it must he broken up and treated 
for some lime as arable land * and it may be a question who* 
tlier or not the expense of improving the soil will lie repaid by 
the superior qnahtv of the posture when it is again laid down 
to gross. In general the poor light soils, if they are worth cul- 
tivation, answer better os arable land, especially where the 
turnip husbandry is well understood. The low wet clay soils 
mny lie converted into good pastures by draluing them well ; 
and judicious dratnmg lit inch soils is the most profitable in* 
vestment of capital 

\\ lien old meadows have lieen neglected or too often mown, 
without being recruited by mimne m iingntion, they are often 
overrun with moss or lushes, and produce only a coarse sour 
grow. Itt that case, Ih sides draining it if required, the land 
must ho broken up, and undergo a regular course of til logo, 
until tin whole of the old sward i« destroyed, and a better 
collation of gragsis covers the surface If this ln> done judi- 
e jointly, the pasture will not only lie greatly improved hi the 
quality, hut ulsu in tho qumtity of the gross. 'I here is a pre- 
judice against the breaking up of old grn* land, win* h hoi 
arisen tiom the lmprojier manner m which it ii frequently 
effected r lho sward when rottin is a poweiiul mariute, and 
prod uu s great crops ot corn, and this tempts the farmer to 
npiut the sowing of coin on newly broken tip land*. The 
futility is reduced iiipidly , and whm grass seeds aie sown 
aftu sev* ml i rop* ot a»m, the soil has been dtpmed of a great 
jHiitionot (he humus mid wgiUhle matter w Inch is essential 
to tho growth ot mil grass. The proper method of treating 
grass land, broken tip to improve it, is to take no more turn 
* rops than will pay the expose ot breaking up, cutting earth, 
lime, or other substances tijx>n it, to improve the soil, aud to 
lay it down to gross again 

1 1 the sod is fit for turnips, no letter crop coil be sowu to 
prepure lor the gross sicds, which should lie sown without A 
com crop, c xcA’pt where the sun is powerful, arid the seed is 
sown lute m spring lmt autumn is by fir the liest season for 
••owing glass seeds fur jh moment pasture T umip* of an roily 
kind ifray lie sown m May, and ft doff with sheep in AugiiNtor 
Septcmbir ; and the ground lieing only very slightly ploughed, 
or rotlier scontird, and harrowed tint, the seeds may In* sowu 
and rolled lit Tht species of grasses sown must ciqimd oil 
the nature of the soil , hut it is iropwibfe to tie too choice m 
(lie selection That mixture of fbaflf and the half upe seed* 
of weeds, commonly called hay seeds, which js collected from 
the stilde lotts, should lie carefully rejected, and none fuit 
seeds njaned and collected cm purpise should be sown* Hta 
Tritolium repent (whit* clover), the Tnfulium medtuin (eotr- 
grass), Mcdicago lupinnli (trefoil), folium pemme (rye- 
grass), the jkios and testuc as, are flit) host kind* of grosses. A 
very easy wAy ot obtaining good seed is to keep a pxssa of 
good meadow shut up from tl»e cattle early in spring, ©art- 
fully weeding out any coarse gpan, and letting the hHft 
arrive at lull maturity, then mow and dry the crop, and 
thresh it out upon a cloth Thu will give the best mixture of 
seeds ; but some 1 of the earliest will have lieen shad, and the* 
should lie collected separately, or purchased from the seeds- 
men. Before winter the ground will already be covered with 
a fine green, if the seed bos hern plentiful The quantity pig 
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•ore of the mixed seeds should not be lets than 30 or 40 
pounds to insure a close pile the next year. If the soil is not 
naturally rich, liquid manure, of urine dilated with water, 
should be carried to the field in a water-cart, and the young 
grass watered with it. This will so invigorate the plants that 
' they will strike and tiller abundantly. They should be fed 
off by sheep, but not too close. The tread of the sheep and 
their urine will tend to make the pile of grass close ; and the 
year after this the new pasture will only be distinguished from 
the old by its verdure and freshness. 

In some soils which are not congenial to grass, the seed does 
not take so well as in others; and there is a great difficulty 
in producing a good sward. In this case recourse may be had 
to planting, or, as some call it, inoculating grass. This is 
done by taking pieces of sward from an old meadow, and 
•pleading them over the surface of the laud to l>e laid down, 
after it has Iteen ploughed and prepared in fhe mine manner os 
it would be to receive the seed. The turf of the old meadow 
is taken up with a peculiar instrument in strips two inches 
wide, arid these strips are cut across so as to form little square 
pieces, which are spread over the ground, leaving about five 
or six inches of interval between every two pieces. The heavy 
roller presses them into the ground. These tufts soon spread 
asul All up all the intervals with a complete old sward. This 
it a very effectual method of producing a permanent pasture. 

The fertility produced by gross which is fed by cattle and 
iheep bus given rise to the practice of Convesting arable land 
to pasture for a certain time in order to recruit its strength. 
The old tiotiou was that the lund had rest, which, by a confu- 
sion of ideas, was associated with the rest of the labourers and 
the horses. Ploughing was called working the land ; and 
iome men talked of working out the heart of the land by 
ploughing. In our moist climate there is seldom any danger 
if over-ploughing. The land, by being tu grass, lias much 
vegetable matter added to it from the fibres of the roots which 
lie and decay, as well us from the other parts of the grass, 
•hick draw nourishment from the atmosphere, and impart it 
:o tiie "roots. Thus in time an accumulation of humus is 
'owned; and when the laud is ploughed, the rotting of the 
iward greatly increases it. Every species of plant thrives 
veil in this improved soil. 

It is well known that land which has been some years in 
(mss is improved in fertility. The convertible system of hus- 
MUidry takes advantage of this fact ; and all its art consists in 
eproducitig a good pasture without loss of time, after having 
imped the benefit of the fertility imparted to the land during 
liree or four years when it was in grass. Good pasture is very 
eofitable; so are good crops : by making the one subservient 
o' the other, the farmer who adopts the convertible system is 
nabled to pay higher rents, and still have a better profit than 
hose who adhere to a simple rotation of umuial crops. 

In laying down a field to grass for a very few y eye, the 
OWfr of proceeding is somewhat different from that which is 
•Commended for producing a permanent pasture. Clover in 
ilis case is always* a principal plant, both the red and the 
rtrite; these with annual or perennial rye-grass are sowu with 
crop of corn in spring, andntOgiti to show themselves before 
tarvesb The grasses are often mowu the first, year after they 
re sown, on account of the abundance and value of the red 
lover; but the best formers recommend the depasturing them 
lith sheep, to strengthen the roots and increase the bulk. 
Various circumstances, such as a greater demand for clover 
fty, or for fat cattle, may make mowing or feeding most pro- 
(table; hut when there is not a decided advantage in making 
Vtodotg should always be preferred. At all events the 
^ ' ^^SNf’the former should be to have his land in good 
and lYce from weeds when the grass is sown, 
good, he is certain of good crops after it with 
: manure. 

fly sown on an acre, when the lan<| is laid 



down to grass, are as follows W-Red$dv«r 121b., white 01b., 
trefoil 4 lb., rib^graas 2 lb. y and 2 pecks of Pacey’s rye-grass. 
Sometimes cockfoot- grass (Dactylii glomerate) and cow-grass 
(Trifolium medium) are added. 1 This is for a field intended 
to remain four or five yean in grass. 

The introduction of artificial meadows, in districts where 
the soil seemed not well adapted > for pasture, has greatly in- 
creased the number of cattle and sheep reared and fatteued, 

< and fms caused greater attention to be paid to the means' of 
improving the breeds of both. 

In the neightiourhood of large towns there are many mea- 
dows, which, without being irrigated, are mown every year, 
arid only fed between hay harvest and the next spring. These 
p require frequent manuring to keep them in heart, and with 
this assistance they produce great crops of hay every year. 
The management of this grass land is well understood in Mid- 
dlesex. Sometimes the meadows ore manured with stable 
dung which lias been laid in a heap for some time, and been 
turned over to rot it equally. This is put on soon after the 
hay is cut, and the rains of July wash the dung into 0ie 
ground : but if a very dry and hot summer follows, little 
benefit is produced by the dung, which is dried up, aud most 
of the juices evaporated. A better method is to make a com- 
post with earth and dung, and, where it can be easily obtained, 
with chalk, or the old mortar of buildings pulled down. The 
best cartb is that which contains most vegetable matter ; and 
os many of these meadows are on a stiff clay soil, which re- 
quires to be kept dry by open drains aud water furrows, the 
soil dug out of these and carted to a corner of the meadow 
makes an excellent foundation for the compost. It is some- 
times useful to plough furrows at intervals to take off the su- 
perfluous surface-water in winter ; the earth thus raised by the 
plough is excellent to mix in the compost : having been 
turned over with dung, sweepings of streets, or any other ma- 
nure, so as to form a uniform mass, it is spread over the laud 
in winter; and in spring a bush -harrow is drawn over the 
meadow, and it is rolled with a heavy roller. All this com- 
]H»t is soon washed into the ground, and invigorates the roots 
of the gruss. It is better to put on a slight coating of this 
compost every year than to give a greater portion of innuuie, 
every three or four years, os is the practice of some farmers. 
When grass land is let to a tenant, it requires some attention, 
Atid {wrticular conditions in the lease, to prevent the meadows 
being deteriorated by continual mowing without sufficient 
manuring. It is very common to insist on a cart-load of stable 
dung being bought for every load of hay which is made and 
not consumed on the premises. Sometimes the tenant is 
bound to feed the land in alternate years ; hut if horses or 
heavy cattle should be taken in, especially in spring and au- 
tumn, they may do more harm by their treading, when the 
ground is soft, than would have been dune by taking off a 
crop of hay. When the proprietor of meadows resides near 
them, he often finds it most profitable to keep them in hand, 
and sell the crop when it is fit to be mown. In that case he 
must lie careful to manure them sufficiently, or his profits will 
soou diminish rapidly. The grazing of cattle has generally 
been a more profitable occupation than simply tilling the 
laud. The capital required is considerable, but the current 
expenses are not great. The grazier is not subject to such 
total failures as the fanner of arable laud is in his crops. With 
a little experience aud prudence, he can always reckon on a 
certain return. An acre of good gmk land, worth 40s . 
rent, is supposed to produce 2001b. of ^Rat in the year. If 
this is worth 6d. a-pound, the gross produce is 5/. per acre. 
The expenses will not exceed 10s. per acre, so that here is a 
net profit of 2/. 10s. per acre with little or no risk ; few arable 
farms will average this net profit. By uniting the raising of 
com and the grazing of cattle and slieep, a tiie greatest profit it 
probably obtained, and this is the great argument in fovour of 
the convertible system of husbandry. 



THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 

Bx ALLAN CUNjNINGHAM. 

§ l.-tfISTORICAL BALLADS. 

v* 44 That piece of Hong, 

That old and antique song we heard last night."— SitAKSPKBtt 


To Bishop Percy iu tbe south, ami Sir Walter Scott in the 
north, we owe the recovery, a? well os restoration, of some ] 
of our finest historical ballads; strains alike welcome to the" 
rude and the polished, and not dear alone, as Warton avers, to 
savage virtue, and tolerated only before pilil policy had hu- 
manized our ancestors. They won the admiration of the chi- 
valrous Sidney, and the praise of the classic Addison ; they 
moved the gentlest heai ts and the strongest minds, ami, though 
rough and often unmelodious, shared the public lote with the 
polished compositions of our noblest poets. Their influence is 
still felt throughout our laud, Imt more especially among the 
hills and glens and old towers of the northern border. Let us 
attempt to conduct the reader over the green hills, through 
the haunted glens, among the clear stream* and ruined towers 
which are famous in ballad verse, giving life at the same time 
t.o our own remarks hy quoting choice snatches of the finest of 
our historical strains. 

f’lIEVV C If ACE. 

Had two minstrels resolved to conceive and produce imagi- 
native legends of sea and land, they could have brought forth 
nothing more romantic in narrative, or more poetic in cii- 
cumstance, than * Chevy Chare,' and 4 .Sir Andrew Barton.' 
They are history nud truth : hut history excited, elevated, and 
inspired ; truth all life, spirit, ami heroism. They record con- 
tests of a national character which fell out when these king- 
doms were not. as now, united ? ami they celebrate the deeds 
of the tiery Douglases, the heroic Percies, and the chivalrous 
Howards : they are perfect examples of our best ballad spirit, 
and of that manly feeling which generally distinguished the 
warfare waged of old hy the English and Scotch. Blood was 
not shed from a tiger-like love of spilling it : vengeance had 
no part in their strife; even the hards, who shared in the 
fiay and recorded it, raise no cry of exultation or of triumph. 

*• The Knglish on the one side/ 1 says Froissart, who lived 
when Chevy Chace was fought, nud hud conversed with the 
different warriors, “ and the Scots on the other, are good men 
of war; for when they meet there is a hard fight without s|iar- 
ing, as long as spears, swords, Axes, or daggers will endure. And 
when they are well beaten, and the one party hath obtained 
the victory, they then glorify so in their deeds of arms, and 
are so joyful, that such as are taken they will admit to ran- 
som ere they stir from the field ; so that shortly each of them 
is so content with other, that at their departing they will 
courteously say, 4 God tluuik you.* ” 

The battle of Chevy Chace had its origin in the rivalry of 
the Percies and DouglaSr for honour and arms : their castles 
aud lands lay on the Border ; their pennons off met ou the 
Marches; their war-cries were raised either in hostility or de- 
fiance when the Border riders assembled; nud though tire 
chiefs of those haughty names had encountered ou fields of 
battle, this seemed to stimulate rather than satisfy their desire 
of glory : in the spirit of those chiralrous times Perc$r mode a 
vow that he would enter Scotland, take his pleasure in the 
Border woods for three summer-days, and slay at his will (he 
deer on the domains of hii rival. “ Tell him/*iaid Douglas, 
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wh$n tire vaunt was reported, •< tell him he will find one day 
more than enough. 11 lyto Scotland, with 1500 chosen archers 
and greyhounds for the chace. Percy marched accordingly, at 
the time . “ when yeomen win their hay the dogs rail, the 
arrows flew, aud great was 1 the slaughter among the bucks of 
the Border. As Percy stood apd gazed on 11 a huudred dead 
fallow-deer" and “ harts of price/’ aud tasted wine aud 
venison hastily cooked under the greenwood tree, he said to 
his men, 44 Douglas vowed ho would meet me here; hut 
since Ire is jurt come, and we. have fulfilled our promise, let us 
be gone.’’ With that one of his squires exclaimed— 

44 Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 

HU men in armour bright : 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight; 

All men of pleasant Tiviot-dale, 

Fust hy tl»e river Tweed. 

O cense your sport, Earl Percy said, 

And take your hows with speed." 

It was indeed high time to quit the chace of the deer and 
feel 1 hat their bowstrings were unclmfed and serviceable, for 
stern work was a! hand. The coming of the Scots is an- 
nounced with a proper mimtrel flourish 

Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 

Most, like a baron hold. 

Bode foremost of his company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

Show me, said he, whose men you he, 

That hunt so boldly here ; 

That without iny consent do chase 
Aud kill my fallow-deer. 11 

To tiiis haughty demand the first man that made answer 
was Percy himself; he replied, “ We choose not to say whose 
men we ure ; hut we will risk our best Idood to slay these 
fallow-deer.” u By St. Bride, then, one of us shall die! 11 ex- 
claimed Douglas in anger. u 1 know thee ; thou art an ml 
as well as rnyself, and a Percy loo: so set thy men aside, for 
•they have done me no offence ; draw thy sword, and let u$ 
settle this feud ourselves." And he sprung to the ground us 
he spoke. 41 Be ho accursed," replied Percy, 4f who says nay 
to this;” and he drow his sword alsq.* 

“ Then stepp’d a gallant squire forth, 

Withrrington was his name; 

Who said, I would riot huve it told 
To Henry our king for sliatnc, 

That per my captain fought ou foot, 

And 1 stood looking on. 

You are two earls, said Withcringlon, 

Aud I a squire alone : 

1*11 do the best that do 1 may, 

While 1 have power to, stand ; 

While l have power to wield my sword, 

1 11 fight with heart and hand.” 

This resolution met with the instant support of the English 
bowmen. The Scottish writers allege that it was acceptable 
to the cbiefit on the southron side, who could not hut feel that 
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their Percy was no match for the terrible Douglas. Be that 
as it may, the interposition of Witherington was seconded by 
a flight of arrows : — 

Our English archers lient their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true : 

At the first flight of arrows sent 
Full fourscore Scots they slew.” 

This sudden disc I targe and severe execution did not dismay 
Douglas : “ his men of pleasant Tiviot-dale ’ levelled their 
spears and rushed on the English archers, who, throwing aside 
their bows, engaged in close coolest with sword and axe. 

« The battle closed cm every side, 

No slackness there was found, 

And many a gallant gentleman Q 

Lay gasping on the ground. 

O, hut it was a grief to see, 

And likewise for to hear 
The cries of men lying in their gore, 

1 And scatter’d here and there.” 

In the midst of the strife the two leaders met, and that 
single combat ensued which Witheriugton had laboured to 
prevent s they were both clad in complete mail, and the en- 
counter was fierce : — 

“ They fbught until they both did sweat, 

With swords of temper’d steel ; 

Until (he blood, like drops of rain, 

They trickling down did feel.” 

“ Yield thee, Percy,” exclaimed Douglas, who seems to 
have thought that he had the best of it; “ Yield thee. I 
■ball freely pay thy ransom, and thy advancement shall he 
high with our Scottish king.” This was resented by the higli- 
souled Englishman : — 

“ No, Douglas, quoth Kail Percy then. 

Thy proffer 1 do scorn : 

I would not ) ield to any Scot 
That ever yet was horn.’’ 

During this brief parley the contest among their followers 
raged far and wide; nor had the peril of Percy been miub- 
served by one who had the power to avert it : as he nflercd 
the heroic sentiment recorded in the last verse, an end— a no' 
uncommon one in those days — wus put. to the cotnhui between 
the two earls : — 

*• With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of on English how, 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the hem l 
A deep and deadly blow.” 

*• Fight on, my meny men,” exclaimed the expiring hero. 
Percy was deeply moved : he took the dead man by the hand, 
and said, *• Karl Douglas, I would give all my lands to save 
thee : a more redoubted knight never perished by such a 
chance.” The full of Douglas was seen from u distant, part of 
the strife by a gallant knight of Scotland, who vowed instant 
vengeance : — 

“ Sir Hugh Montgomery whs he call'd, 

Who with u sjK’ar moM bright, 

And mounted on a gallant steed. 

Rode fiercely through the light. 

He pass'd the English orrheni all. 

Without or dread or fear, 

And lli rough Earl Percy's fair bodie 
Ho thrust his hateful spear. 

With such a vehement force and might 
He did his body goto. 

The spear ran through the other side 

* A long cloth-yard and more.” 

The career of the Scot and the fall of the Englishman were 
observed and avenged. The Scottish spear, the national wea- 
pon of the north, was employed against Percy ; the cloth -yard 
stiftft, the notional weapon of the south, was directed against 
Montgomery s— 


*• Thus did those two bold nobles die, 

Whose courage none could stain. 

An English archer soon perceived 
His noble lord was slain : 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree ; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard length 
Unto the head drew he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery there 
So right his shaft he set ; 

The gray-goose wing that was tbcrcou 
In his heart's blood was wef/’ 

With the full of their chiefs and leaders the contest did not 
conclude: the battle began at break of day: Douglas and 
Percy are supposed to have fallen in the afternoon ; hut squires 
and grooms carried on the contention till the suu was set ; and 
even when the evening bell rung it was scarcely over. M Of 
twenty hundred Scottish spears,” says the English version of 
the ballad, “ scarce fifty-five did flee.” <k Of fifteen hundred 
Scottish spears,'' says the northern edition, ** went home but 
fifty-three.” So both nations claim the victory ; but iu an 
older copy the minstrel leaves it undecided ; though Froissart, 
in the account which he drew from knights of both lands, 
says the Scutch were the conquerors. On both sides the flower 
of the border chivalry was engaged. The warlike names of 
Level, Heron, W iddriugton, Liddvl, lUtclifle, and Eger ton, 
were sufferers on the side of the Percies; while with Douglas 
fell Montgomery, .Scott, Sw inton, John&tune, Maxwell, and 
Stewart of Dulmvinton. The pennon and spear of Peicy were 
carried with Montgomery’s body to the castle of Kgliuton; 
and it is said that, when a late duke of Northumberland re- 
quested their restoration, the earl of Eglintou replied, “ There 
is osgood lea-laml here as on Chevy Chaco — let Percy come 
and take them." 

We shall not attempt to vindicate our admiration of this 
ballad by quoting the praise of Sidney, the cntidsin of Ad- 
dison, or the commendation of Scott: there uie, we believe, 
few memories without a portion of it : we have heard it quoted 
by the dull as well as by the bright; by the learned as well 
as by the illiterate ; nay, we once heard uu accomplished lady 
sing it to the harp while the greatest genius of '»ur isle since 
the days of Milton witnewed its beauty by hi* tears. Nor 
was it the heroism and chivalry of the Imllad which called 
forth such testimony : it contains hits of tenderness which our 
painters as well as our poets have felt : — 

” Next day did many widows come. 

Their husbands to bewail ; 

They wash’d their wounds in brinish tears, 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies, bathed in purple gore. 

They l»ore with them away ; 

And kiss'd ihem dead a thousand times 
Ere they were clad in clay.” 

Riu Andklw Bahtos. 

Lid. us turn from the heroic contest on land to the no less 
heroic strife at sea lietwoen England and Scotland : we shall 
find in the ballad of * Sir Andrew Barton ' actions as chival- 
rous, a devotion as unswerving, and poetic sentiment a* bright 
and lofty, as are ’exhibited in the song of * Chevy Chace.* 
The battle which this ballad celebrates was fought in the year 
lMl, between a gallant Scottish mariner, Sir Andrew Barton, 
and Sir Thomas Howard and Sir Edward his brother, sons to 
the earl .of Surrey, afterwards duke of Norfolk. Barton, it 
appears, having suffered both iusult and loss from the Portu- 
guese, fitted out two ships of war, by permission of James IV. 
of Scotland, to make reprisals, and such was his success that 
he enriched himself and became the terror of the seas. Under 
pretence of searching for Portuguese merchandise^ lie stopped 
and, it is added, pillaged, some of the ships of England. This 
so exasperated Surrey, that he declared at tike English council- 
board that the narrow seas should not be so infested while he 
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had on estate to famish • ship) and a son to command one. 
King Henry took Surrey at bis word : two ships were fitted out 
at the earls expense, and sent to sea under the command of his 
sons, with orders to intercept and capture Barton, which they 
were not the less willing to undertake, knowing that his ships 
were richly laden. The engagement which ensued was bloody 
and obstinate, and of long duration ; but the fortune of the 
Howards prevailed : Barton fell fighting valiantly ; his ships 
were carried into the Thames : the wealth obtained was large, 
and Sir Edward Howard was soon afterwards created Admiral 
of England. This art, committed in the time of peace, 
exasperated the Scots : Henry, to pacify them, liberated the 
crews, and offered to allow the aggrieved parties to prosecute 
their claims of restitution in the English courts of law. 

The ballad begins by saying that one day, as King Henry 
rode out on the side of the Thames to take the air, no less than 
fourscore of the merchants of Loudon cause and knelt before 
him. •* Welcome, welcome, rich merchants all,'* said the 
king, pleased with their humility. “ By the rood, sire/ ex* 
claimed the whole fourscore, we are not rich merchants; 
how indeed can we be so, since a cruel rover, a proud Scut, 
attacks us, as we sail, and robs us of our merchandise? ** The 
king frowned on lord and merchant, and swore by the true 
cross tljat he thought no one dated to do his land such 
wrong : then, fixing his eye on Howard, he added, 44 Have I 
never a lord in my realm who will fetch that proud Scot into 
my presence?” 4 * 1 will attempt it, at least, my liege," to- 
plied Howard. “Thou!” said Henry; “no, no; thou art 
very young, and yon Scot is an exjterienced matiner.*' 44 If 
1 fail to conquer him,” replied Howard. •* I will never again 
uppear liefure you.” 14 Go, then,’* answered Henry, “and 
choose two of mv best ships, and man them with my ablest 
mariners.*' Howard, though young, selected tthqu and sea- 
men with the skill of a veteran : — 

“ The firtf man flint Lord Howard chose 
Was the ablest gunner in all the realm, 

Though he was threescore years and ten ; 

Good lVter Simon was his name. 

Peter, says he, 1 must to the sen. 

To bring home a traitor live or dead ; 

Before all gunners 1 have chosen thee, 

Of a hundred gunners to he the head. 

If yon, mv lotd, have chosen me. 

Of a hundred gunners to take Ur* head ; 

Then hang me up on you mainmast- tree 
If 1 miss my mark one shilling bread. 

My lord then chose a bowman rare, 

Whose active hands had gained fame ; 

In Yorkshire was this gentleman borne, 

And Williuty Horseley was hi# name.” 

This Yorkshire archer had skill equal to that of the veteran 
gunner; so with plenty of guns and pikes and good yew -hows, 
and able crews and seaworthy ships, Howard set sail on this 
adventure. He was but sliort way gone when he met Henry 
Hunt, a merchant of Newcastle, who, with 44 a heavy heart 
and a careful mind,” was on his voyage homeward. 44 Hast 
thou seen Andrew Burton,” inquired Howard, u or const thou 
tell me aught of him?** 44 Ah, but too well can 1 speak of 
that cruel Scotch rover, ’ replied Henry Hunt ; “ lie met me 
hut yesterday, and rublted me of all I possessed ; and now I 
go to lay my complaint at the throne of King Henry." 44 Thou 
shalt not need, man,*' said Howard ; 44 ret uni and show me 
Andrew lUiton, and fur every shilling lost I si tall give thee 
three.” •* Ah, ye little know whom ye seek,’* answered Henry 
Hunt i— 

“ He is brass within and steel without. 

With beams on his top-castle strong, 

And eighteen pieces of ordinance 
He carries on each side along. 

And Le hath a pinnace ilight ; 

•St. Andrew s cross that is his guide-* 

His pinnace beareth nittescore men, 

And fifteen cannon* on each tide. 


Were ye twenty ships and he but one, 

I swear, by kirk and bower and hall, 

He would overcome them every mm, * 

If once bis beams they do downfaJL 
This is cold comfort, said my lord. 

To welcome a stranger thus to the sea ; 

But 1 11 bring him and his ships to shore. 

Or to Scotland lie shall carry me.” 

44 I'll go with you, and that willingly/ 1 said the stout man 
of Newcastle ; 4 * but you must have a guuuer skilful enough 
to sink hi* pinnace— you must not allow him to send a man 
aloft to lower his boarding- beams — and you must permit me 
to set you a glues in which his ship will be reflected, be it day 
tonight.” “ All this shall bo as you wish, 11 said Howard, 
ill continued on his course. 

41 The merchant set my lord a glass, 

So well appareut in his sight ; 

And on the morrow by uius o'clock 
He show’d him Sir Andrew Bartou, knight. 

Hi* hatch-hoard it was gilt with gold. 

So clearly dight it duelled the ee ; 

Now by my faith, Lord Howard sayaf * 

This is a gallant sight to see.” 

“ Take in your jxmuons,” said Howard to his men, 44 and 
put up a peeled willow -wand, and let us look like merchants 
on a voyage of profit.” As they did this they passed Hartou’s 
ship without notice or salute : the Scot was incensed, ** Now, 
hv flic rood/’ he exclaimed, “ 1 have ruled the sea these 
full three years and mute, and never saw churles so scant of 
courtesy before. Go/' lie said to the captain of his pinnace, 
4 * fetch yond jiedlcrs hack ; I swear they shall 1)0 all haugod 
at my nuiumasl." Now was the counsel of Henry Hunt of 
use to Lord Howard : the first broadside from the pinnace 
having si ruck down his foremast and killed fourteen of his 
men, he called Simon his gunner and thrcatakisd to hang tdm 
if he failed to sink the pinnace 

44 Simon tfaa old, but hi* heart it was bald, 

Hi* ordinance lit* laid right low ; 

He put in a chain full nine yard* long, 

With other great shot, lew or mo. 

And he let go hi* great gun -shot; 

So well he settled it with hi* ce„ 

The first sight that Sir Andrew tew 
Wok hi* pinnace sinking hi the sea .* 1 

When 'Sir Andrew saw this, he cried, 4< I will fetch yond 
pcdler* back myself. '• 14 Now spread your pennons and beat 

your drums,** exclaimed J^itd Uowurd, 44 and let the Boot 
know who we are.” 4 ‘ Fight on, my gallant men,” said &lr 
Andrew, not at all alarmed ; “ this is the high admiral of 
England come to seek me on the sea.” A* ho said this bo 
was assailed on both side*; threescore of his men foil by one 
shot from old .Simon, and fourscore foil by another from 
Henry Hunt. ” Ah!” cried he, 44 that last deadly shot came 
farm the merchant who wo* my prisoner but yesterday. Now, 
Gordon, thou wert ever good ami true ; three hundred marks 
are thine to go aloft and let ray beams fall.** Gordon went 
aloft in a moment, but as 4 ‘ he swerved tint mainn mat-tree” 
an arrow from Horseley pierced his brain, and he fell lifeless 
on the deck ; Hamilton, the sister 1 '* son of Sir Andrpw, went 
next aloft, hut ns he began to sway the beam* another shift 
from the same dread archer sent him the same way as Gordon. 
A sad man was Sir Andrew when he saw this. *• Go, fetch we 
ray armour of pMof,” he exclaimed ; 44 1 will go myself and 
lower the beams/' He clothed himself iu his urmonr of proof, 
ami brave and noble, says the rniustrel, he looked, and went 
aloft daunttessly. “ Now, Horseley,” said Lord Howard, 44 1 
will make thee a knight if thy shot is good ; but if bad, I will 
liang the*!" “ Your honour shall judge,** whispered the 
archer ; 44 but 1 have only two arrows left 1 * 

“ Sir Andrew lac did twarve the tree, 

With right good will he «wurv*d then ; 

Bight on his breast did Hawley hit, 

But the mow bounded hack again* 
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Then Horseley spied a privy place, 

With a perfect eye, itt a secret part ; 

* All under the spole of hit rigid arm 
He smote Sir Andrew to the heart. 

Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew says, 

A little I’m hurt, but not yet slain ; 

1*11 but lay me down and bleed awhile, 

And then 1*11 rite and fight again. 

Fight on, roy men. Sir A mire w says, 

And never flinch lieforc the foe. 

And stand fast by St. Andrew's cross 
Until you hear my whistle blow. 

They never heard Ins whistle blow, 

Which made their hearts wax sore adred ; 

Then Horseley said, Aboard, my lord, w 

For well 1 wot Sir Andrew’s dead. 

They hoarded theu his noble ship, 

They boarded it with might and main— 

Eighteen score Scots alive they found, 

The rest were either maim'd or slain.'* 

Howard struck ofTSir Andrew’s head, saying, “ Hadst thou 
been alive, I must not have looked on England for many u 
day.” — When King Henry saw the pale face, the hollow eyes, 
and the noble couuteimuce, “ 1 would give,” hr Haul, a 
thousand marks were that tnan alive as he is dead.” Henry 
Hunt wus advanced ; Peter Simon received five hundred 
marks; and Horseley was knighted. Such was the end of 
Sir Andrew Barton : his invention of letting down beams from 
his mainmast, to the discomfiture of his enemy, has (wished 
with him, for no one has explained it scientifically or satisfac- 
torily. 

Kino Hknky and the Miu.ru ov Mams field. 

Thut the ballads of 1 Henry the Second and the Miller of 
Mansfield,' nod * Kdwurd the Fourth and the Tanner of Tam- 
worth,’ are records of real events is a belief common to the 
shepherd, the husbandman, and the mechanic, if not coun- 
tenanced by the strict and scrupulous antiquary. They are 
true to thn ciniincfer of the people as well as to the characters 
of the two monarch*; they are remarkable for their jolly 
humour, tlirffc lively manners, and hearty and homely old 
English feelings. 

To Henry 11., one of the best and most generous of our 
monarch*, many romantic adventures are ascribed: his line 
passage* with the Fair Rosamond employed the pens of 
our early poets; his troubles, occasioned by his rebellious 
children, have called down the sympathy of all historians; 
while his encounter with the merry Miller of Mansfield not 
only furnished a theme for “ a metre ballad-monger/* but 
seems to have supplied Chaucer with a hint for his illimitable 
story of the 1 Miller of Trornpington.* Percy, indeed, seeks 
the original of the * Miller of Muusfield,* in 1 John the Reeve,' 
a poem on an adventure between Edward 1. and one of 
his ro\al bailiffs, 'Hie resemblance is strong, but bulbul- 
makers may say with the rural proverb, “ Like is a bad mark 
among your neighbours' sheep:" it is impossible to settle ori- 
ginality by the aid of* resemblance. The story was popular, 
and oiie.puet reckoned he lad as good a right to it as another. 
The ballad is tery old, the humour genuine, and the incidents 
diverting. 

King lleury, says the minstrel, rode on a time to Sherwood 
to hunt the hart and the buck, which be did is itii such good- 
will thut he left all his lords far behind, and lost both his game 
And his way ; the more lie sought fur a road, the more astray 
he went : — 

“ Wandering thus wearily, all alone, up and dow n. 

With a rude Miller he met at the last : 

Asking the ready way unto fair Nottingliam ; 

Sir, quoth the Miller, 1 mean not to jest, 

Yet I think, what 1 think, the sooth for to say, 

You do not lightly ride out of your way. 

Why, what dost thou think me, quoth our King merrily. 

Pining thy judgment upon «ne to brief? 


Good faith, said die Miller, I mean not to flatter thee> 

I guett thee to be but some gentleman thief : 

Stand thee back in the dark, mid light not adown, 

Lest that I presently crack thy knaves crown.” 

The king smiled, and said, " I am not a thief, but a true 
gentleman. 1 have lost my way, and seek for a lodging.'* — 
“ Thou a gentleman ! ” exclaimed the Miller ; “ why, all thy 
estate liangs on thy back, and hast not one penny in thy purse. 
Yet thou mayest be a true man ; and if thou art, 1 will give 
thee a lodging/* — “ A true man,” said his majesty, “ I have 
ever been, and there's my hand on it/' — “ Nay, friend/* oil- 
served the Miller, “ I shake no hands in the dork ; I must 
know thee better before we cross palms : but, eftme on, we are 
now close at my house.” At the house the king soon arrived ; 
it smelled strongly of puddings and seething souse, and was 
full of smoke ; yet for all the smoke there was light enough 
for the Miller to peruse the monarch's face by; — 

4t 1 like well thy countenance, thou hast an honest face; 
With uiy son Richard this night shalt thou lie; 

Quoth his wife. By my troth it is a handsome youth, 

Yet it is best, husband, to deal warilye. 

Art thou no runaway, prithee youth tell ? 

Show me thy passport, and all shall be well.*’ 

The young monarch bowed os the wife urged her scruples, 
Sk I arn hut a poor courtier,” he said, “ and have ridden out of my 
way ; any kindness you can show me will be amply requited." 

*■ Then to the Miller his wife whisper'd secretly, 

Saying, It seemeth this youth's of good kin. 

Both hy Ills apparel, and eke by his mariners; 

To turn him out cerfuiidy were a great sin. 

Yea, quoth he, you may rco he hath some grace, 

When he doth speak to his betters in place." 

The wife then Raid to King Henry — “ Young man, thou 
art welcome; anti as thou art welcome, thv lodging shall be 
of the best; I will give fresh straw to thy hed, and spread 
good hrown hempen sheet* ufMii it/* 

“ Then to their supper were they set orderly**. 

Witli hot hag-pudding* mid good apple-pyc*, 

Nappy ale, good and Male, in a hrown howl, 

Which did about the hoard merry lye trowl." 

“ I drink to thee, good fellow, and to all who are ruled by 
petticoats, wherever they be/' said the Miller, taking an 
enormous pull at the bowl : “ And I pledge thee faithfully, 
host/’ replied the king, “ and thank thee for this welcome; 
but let me mind manners and drink to thy son." — “ I’rithee, 
friend," uiid Richard, “ talk less and drink inoiv; you detain 
the howl." The good ale opened more fully the social Miller’s 
heart. 

“ W'ife, quoth the Miller, fetch me forth Light foot. 

And of his sweetness a little we 'll taste. 

A f.iir venison-pusty brought she out presently : 

Eat, quoth the Miller; hut, mind me, no waste! 

Hercs dainty Lightfoot, in faith, said the King, 

1 never before ate of so dainty u thing." 

“ It is no dainty at all heie, sir/* said Richard, 'the son, 
“ we eat of it every day!" — ** Indeed! " answered rhe king; 
“and in what town may it lie bought?” — “Bought!” ex- 
claimed llit* other; “ why we never pay a penny for it ; we find 
it. running beside us in merry Sherwood/' 

“ Then I think, said our King, that it is venison. 

Each fool, quoth Richard, full well may kuow that ; 

Never are we without two or three in the house. 

Very well fleshed and excellent fut : 

But prithee say nothing wherever thou go ; 

We would uot for two-pence the king should it know/’ 

“ Doubt me not/* replied Henry, “ the king shall never 
know more on it for me and after a mighty draught of that 
provincial compound of ale and wine called lamb's- wool, his 
majesty went to repose on bis fresh straw and sheets of hrown 
hemp. His courtiers, who had lost him at night, found him in 
the morning at the Miller • door ready to mount and begone. 
They dropped on their knees and called him « Sire, 1 * which 
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made (be If Otar's heart atari— he thought at once of hit rough 
welcome, the perilous secret of the vesuson-pc&ty, and of the 
gallows. 

<* The King, perceiving bim fearfully trembling, 

Drew forth his sword, but nothing he sed ; 

The Miller down did fall, crying before them all. 
Doubting the King would have cut off his head. 

But he, his courtesie for to requite. 

Gave him great living, and dubb'd him a knight.'' 

When King Henry reached Westminster, and with his cour- 
tiers talked over all their sports and pastimes, he declared that 
the Miller of Mansfield's spurt was the best, and vowed that 
he should not be satisfied till be had him with bis wifo and 
son to court. No sooner had the messenger delivered the 
royal order than the Miller exclaimed, ‘ k 1 don't, understand 
the jest; what are we to do at court 1" — 44 To be hanged at 
least,'' said the comforter Richard, remembering his own tattle 
in the matter of Lightfont. 44 Not so, indeed," replied the 
messenger; 44 the king loves you, and provides a great feast 
for your sake." 

44 Then, said the Miller, by my troth, messenger, 

Thou host contented my worship full well ; 

Hold, here are three farthings to quit thy gentleness 
For these happy tidings which thou dost tell. 

Let me see ; hear thou me ; tell to our king 
We *11 wait on his mastership in everything.'* 

No sooner wo# the royal messenger gone than the Miller and 
liis household lieganto meditate on the exjjense os well os equip- 
ment suitable for this journey and visit. 44 Heie come outlay 
And charges indeed," exclaimed the Miller; “ but we mast 
appear with dignity, though all we have gathered should go: 
we have need of new garments, of horses, uud servant-men, of 
bridles and saddles; this will be a salt matter." The wit of 
bis lady came to the help of the new-made knight of Mans- 
field 

44 Tush, Sir John, quoth his wife, why should 3-011 fret or 
frown i 

Von shall nVer lie nt no charges for me, 

For I will turn and trim up my obi russet gown, 

With everything else as line ns may be: 

And on our mill-horses swill we will ride, 

With pillows and pauncls as we shall provide. » 

In this most stately sort rode they unto the court, 

Their jolly son Richard rode foremost of nil. 

Who set up, for good Imp, a cock's feather in his cap, 

And so they jetted down to the King's hall ; 

The merry old Miller with hand* on his side. 

His wile, like Maid Marian, did mitice at that tide." 

Now there can be no question that the Miller and his house- 
hold played off 011 this visit a little of the art and wit of the 
clouted shoe — ap))eariiig liefure Henry and his courtiers in 
rough country trim, abating no jot df rustic maimers or dress. 
The contrast was to bis majesty's liking, ami the game was 
kept up with much spirit. * 4 Welcome, Sir Knight,'' said the 
King courteously, 44 and welcome to your gay lady ; and wel- 
come to thee, too, young squire."— -* 4 A tails on you ; and do 
you know me?" said Richard. “ How should 1 forget thee?'’ 
replied his majesty, gravely, 44 for thou wert rny bedfellow, 
well I wot.*' — “ Ay !" answered Dick, “and by this token thou 
didst air the sheets royally," — 44 Ah! knave," said the Knight 
of Mansfield, 44 thou hast no more manners than — " Tin* 
coming of the queen interrupted this discourse ; she spoke 
kindly and graciously, and gravely enjoyed the einliarrussment 
of tlie Miller** dame, who stood as stiff before her as the queen 
of spades, while she dropped a courtesy at every word. The 
dinner-scene was the crowning glory of this visit; the Miller 
ate all and drank all that* was offered, wine, ale, and beer, 
without a word : he spoke at last : — 

* 4 Quoth Sir John Cockle. I'll pledge you a pottle, 

Were it the best ale in Nottinghamshire. 

Aha, said the King, now I think of a thing, 

Some of your Ligbtfoot K would we had here, 
lio! ho! quoth Richard, full well I may say it, 

'T if knavery to eat it and then to betray it." 
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. ,4 Thou aayest true, Richard,'* arid the King; 44 but be not 
angry ; let us have a cup of wine together.'*— 4 * Stay till I have 
dined; stay till I have dined," exclaimed the Miller's An; 

44 1 make but small way among these twatling dishes of thine ; 
a black pudding were worth them all." — 44 Ay, marry would 
it, man," replied the monarch, remembering his hearty supper 
at the Miller's house; “ aud I wish we had one here.'— 44 1 
have one/' said Dick, pulling a large pudding out from his 
huge hose, to the great increase of merriment at the royal 
table. The King, otwerving the young rustic to lie a vigorous 
lout, said, 44 If tlum wishest to wed, luok round among my 
ladies there, uud choose thee a wife.'* Dick surveyed with 
! some disdain the plumed groups of mincing and bridling 
■ madams, ami exclaimeA, 44 Why, my own love, Jugg Gram- 
; ball, with the red head, is worth them all 

44 Thou Sir John Cockle the King called unto him, 

Ami of merry Sherwood made bim o'eweer, 

! Ami gave him nut of hand three hundred pound yearly, 
i Take heed now you steri no more of my deer ; 

| And once a quarter let * here Iiavc your view ; 

j And uow, Sir John Cockle, I bid you adieu." 

j King F.dwam) and tiir Tanner of Tamworth. 

I The ballad of ‘King Kdward and the Tiumer of Tamworth' 

| was long in high fume with our ancestors. It exhibits not only 
; the five manner* of the ]ieople, but contains a clever specimen 
i of thrir oblique humour, their mingled seriousness and drollery, 

| and their love of jests approaching to the practical. The King 
j acquits himself as well in the war of words as lie did when he 
! battled for hi* crown: and it imisf lie owned llmt the Tanner 
is all hut hi* match: his rough tumble from the monarch's 
horse i* but an acquittal for hi* saucy wit iu telling the King 
that Ilia best way was by the next gihliel. The ballad is alluded 
to by several of our early writers, and quoted us a signal instance 
of a drolling quaint humour common to the peasantry : the title 
of the copy in the Bodleian Library is of itself curious — 4 A 
merrie, pleasant, and delectable History between King Edward 
the Fourth and the Tanner of Tam worth ;* London, 159tf. 

The poem begins in the usual way of minstrel stories. In 
the summer, when leaves are green and the air pleasant. King 
Kdward took with him hawk and horn, and hound and bow, 
and alto a supply of courtiers, and went to rouse the dour of 
Dray I on Bassel : - 

44 And he lmd ridden «‘er dale and down 
By eight o'clock in the day. 

When he was ware of a bold Tanner 
Come tiding along ihe way. 

A fair russet coal tin- Tanner had on, 

Fust button'd U-low hi* chin;. 

And under him a good cow-hide, 

And a mare of lour shilliu." 

44 Now one ami all of you," said the King to bis train, 44 stay 
under the green wood, till 1 hold some talk with ymtfl ftfflpw 
Vho ride* *0 boldly-." 

44 God sjjccd thee, God speed thee, said our King, 

Thou art welcome, sir, said he ; 

The readiest way to Drayton Basset 
I pray thee show to ine. 

To, Drayton Basset would*! thou go, 

Fro* the place where thou dost stand, 

The negt pair of gallows thou coiuesi unto, 

Turn in on thy right hand." 

44 Nay, that is an unready road,” replied the King, 41 and I 
see thou dost but jest; jvftjttoH me (he nearest way? and, now 
I think upon it, thou maytal^p well go with roe and show it," 
44 Show it |M excUirofittMlfTwner; 44 away* with a vengeance; 
art out of thy wits ? dost not know that I have ridden all day 
on my mare Brocke, and that I am fasting yet V'— 

4 ‘ Go with me down to Drayton Basset, 

No dainties we will spare; 

All day shall rbou cat and drink of the best, 

And I will pay thy 1m. 
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Gramercy for nothing, the Tanner replied, 

% Thou payeet no faro of mine ; 

• I trow I've more noble* in my pane 
Than thou hast pence in thine. 

God give you joy of them, said the King, 

And send them well to prief ; 

The Tanner would fain have been away, 

He weened he wa* with a thief.” 

Thi* suspicion no sooner crossed the Tanner’s brain than he 
turned to the King and inquired, “ Come, now, fine follow, tell 
me what thou art ? Why, the clothe* on thy back are fit for a 
lord ; I doubt tliec much, I promise thee.” 

“ I never *tole them, quoth our King, 

1 tell you, sir, by the rood ; . 

Then thou playest as many an unthrift doth, 

And el and* in midst. of thy good. 

What tiding* hear you, inquired the King, 

A* you Tide far and near 1 
I hear no tidings, sir, by the moss, 

But that cow-hides are dear. 

Cow-hides! cow-hides! what things are those l 
I marvel what they he ! 

Why, art thou a fool? the Tanner replied; 

I carry one under me.*' 

The King inwardly smiled as he cast his eye on the Tanner's 
unsavoury saddle, and said, 44 I pray thee, tell me what craft 
gum art of?" “1 am a fanner, man," re pi ini the other; 
** what may your trade be ?" 41 Even a poor courtier," an- 

•wared Edward ; “ a poor courtier, and out of place, who fain 
would learn an honest trade ; Wilt thou take me as an appren- 
tice?" 44 Nay, Heaven above keep me from such a 'prentice,” 
said the Tanner; 44 thou wouldst. s|K*nd more tlmn all thy win- 
nings, by at leust forty shillings a year — 

44 Vet ono thing would I, said our King, ‘ 

If thou wilt nut seem strange ; 

Though my horse he better than thy mare. 

Yet with thee I fain would change. 

Why, if with me thou fain would change. 

As change full well may we, 
lly the faith of my body, thou proud fellow, 
f will have some boot of fliee. 

For, sir, my Brooke is gentle and mild, 

And sofrly will she fare; 

Thy horse is unruly and wdd, 1 wis, 

Ave stepping here and there.” 

“ Well, what hoot dost thou ask V” inquired the King. 
“ Oh, little, u mere trifle, '* said the Tanner ; “ only a gold 
noble." ** Here are twenty silver groats, and that is as good/’ 
answered Edward, “ns' a gold noble." ‘’Ha! 1 could have 
sworn,” said the Tanner, 44 thou wert not worth a single penny; 
but hark ye ! though thou hast got Brooke, my mare, thou 
shalt not hove my cow-hide/’ '* Keep if, man," replied the 
monarch, ” 1 would not sit on a thing so foul.” 

4 * The Tanner he took his good cow-hide 
Thut of the cow was hdt. 

And threw it upon the king's saddle 
That was so fait lie gilt. 

Now help me up, thou fine fellow, 

*T is tune that I were gone ; 

When I come home to Gillian, mv wife. 

She 'll say 1 am a gentlemen." 

The good-natured monarch took his subject by the leg to 
give him a lift. Tho Tanner, glad at having twenty silver 
groats in his pocket, and a better horse than Brocks, his mare, 
under him, took his seat gaily, yet marvelling whether the 
itimtp* were gold or brass, and slurted for home ; but on this 
he had neglected to consult his horse : — 

44 For when die steed saw the coir’s tail wag. 

1 And eke the black cow-horn, 

He stamp'd gnd stared, and away he ran, 

As the devil had him bom. 

The Tanner he pull'd, the Tanner he swet. 

And held by the pommel fast ; 

At length the Tanner came tumbling down. 

His neck he well nigh brast.** 


44 Take thy horse, with a vengeance," cried the Tanner, ris- 
ing uneasily ; 4 foueh a wild devil shall wet abide with roe." 
“ Well,” replied Edward, 44 if thou wilt change, as change we 
may if we choose, by my faith, ray jolly Tanner, I must have 
some boot to the bargain." 44 Boot 1" exclaimed the other, 
44 what hoot dost thou ask ?" 44 Neither pence nor halfpence,’* 
was the reply, 44 hut twenty good pounds." 44 Be reasonable, 
man, for once,*' said the Tanner; 44 1 had twenty groats out of 
thy purse, here’s twenty out of mine, and I have one yet left, 
which 1 would willingly lay out in wine on thee at the next 
change- house.” 

44 The King set a bugle-hom to his mouth, 

And blew both loud and shrill; 

Anri soon came lords, and soon came knights, 

Fait riding over the hill. * 

Now out and alas, the Tanner he cried, 

That ever 1 saw this day ; 

Thou art a strong thief, yond come thy fellows 
To take my cow-hide away. 

They arc no thieves, the King replied, 

I swear so mote 1 thee ; 

But they are all lords of this north laud. 

Come hither to hunt with me." 

Wide stared the eyes of the Tanner, and his heart throbbed 
in alarm, when lie saw oil the courtiers and lords come crowd- 
ing in and full on their knees to one whom he had used so 
saucily ; he wished himself elsewhere. 

44 A collar, a collar here, said our King, 

A collar, lie loud ’gun cry ; 

The Tanner would lever than twenty pound 
He ha<t not been so nigh. 

A collar, a collar, the Tanner he said, 

1 trow it will breed Narrow ; 

After a Collar there comet h a halter. 

And 1 shall be hang’ll to-moirow.” 

4 * 1 mean then no such exaltation,” said the King ; 4 * I shall 
only make thee an esquire ; one of the Itest in all this north 
country, for 1 bestow JMymptun l'ark with all its tenement* on 
thee, with three hundred pouuds a-year to maintain thy good 
cow-hide." 

“ Gramercy, n»y liege, the Tanner replied. 

And J swear by *un and moon 

That, when thou cimiest to merry Tamworth, 

Leather shall clout thy slioon !” 

Thu* ends the merry story of the 4 King ami the Tanner of 
Tamworth ami though we have store of adventmes, such as 
‘ Henry VIII. ami the Cobbler/ ‘James I. and the Tinker,’ 

1 William III. and the Forester,’ we shall conclude these regal . 
rhymes once and away. 

Loan W ii.i.ormiBV. 

We turn from royal or rustic drolleries at home .to heroic 
actions abroad ; nor shall we find higher or happier instances 
of England's fortitude and daring than in the once popular 
ballads of 4 !«ord Willoughby' and 4 Mary Ambree,* both of 
which picture real characters and chronicle true events. Pe- 
regrine Bertie, Lord Willoughby, lived in the days of Eliza- 
beth, and was distinguished for his handsome person, his skill 
with the sword, his bravery in war, arid his utter scorn of that 
creeping obsequiousness by which inferior men rose at court. 
He slighted great courtiers, paid little attention to the queen, 
and rejoiced, it is said, when sent to the Low Country wars, 
where he distinguished himself greatly at the siege of Zutphen : 
he also commanded the English auxiliaries on the recal of the 
Earl of Leicester, and worsted the Spaniards in various hardy 
aud heady encounters* On one of these exploits the ballad is 
founded ; it has always been a favourite with the people, from 
it* triumphing over the Spaniards! and its encomiums on the 
unyielding valour of the English. Lord Willoughby died in 
1601 : one of his captain* and comrades was Sir John Norris, 
who, with a thousand men, forced his iray for three miles 
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through the whole Spanish army commanded by the Duke of 
Parma: it was the age of heropm. 

The old ballad- maker detains his reader with no exordium ; 
he rushes into action at once : — 

u The fifteenth day of July. 

With glistering spear and shield, 

A famous fight in Flanders 
Was faugh ten in the fie^l. 

The most courageous officers 
Were Kuglish captaius three ; 

But the brarcst man in hat tie 
Was brave Lord Wiliouglibee.", 

It would be unfair not to say that the two other officers were 
Captain Norris and Captain Turner, names well known in the 
wars of those times; and it would he unjust to the high station 
which the minstrel claims for Kuglish bruvery to forget that 
the Islanders were hut fifteen hundred to fourteen thousand ; 
hows were then mixed with muskets, and the skill and strength 
of the English rendered them effective weapons. 

*< Stand to it, noble pikemert, 

And look you round about ; 

And shoot you right, you bowmen, 

And we will keep them out. 

You musquet and calliver men, 

Do yon prove true to me : 

I'll he the foremost man in light. 

Says brave Lord Willoughby. *’ 

It would appear that the F.uglish pikemeu fronted the Spa- 
niards, while out their heads the munketeera and iwwmeii se- 
curely plied their dilleront and deadly weapons. 

»• For seven hours, to all men’s view , 

Thu tight endured sore; 

Lntil our men so feeble grew 
That they could fight no more ; 

And then upon dead horses 
Full savourly they ate. 

Ami drank the puddle-water, — 

They nmld m» better get.” 

Thus refreshed, though not with dainties, and cheered, not 
with hopes of escujw, but of victory, and strengthened in mind 
by prayer, they started up and i mowed the battle with a 
courage which surprised us well us daunted their enemies : — 

“ The sharp steel-pointed arrows 
And bullets they did fly ; 

Then di<1 our gallant soldiers 
Charge on most furioinh, 

Which inad* j the Spaniards waver; 

They tin light it best to flee. 

They fear'd the stout behaviour 
Of brave f/ird Willoughby." 

On seeing this, the Kpinidi general exclaimed, li l/*t us be- 
gone; we shall be ruined, hi use Hint foot, if we stay : these 
men are commanded by Lord Willoughby, a soldier so true 
and fierce, that he would not yield an inch of ground wTre all 
the devils to charge him.” 

“ And thus the fearful enemy 
Was quickly put to flight ; 

Our meu pursued courageously, 

And caught their forces quite. 

Hut at the last they gave a shout, 

Which echoed through the sky ; 

God and St. George for England, 

The conquerors did cry.” 

When the news of. this victory reached England, and was 
told at court, 41 What’" said Queen Elizabeth, ■* is this the 
handsome Lor«| Willoughby ? Why, be is us brave as lie is 
handsome ; arid no wonder that 1 loved and esteemed him. 
Ha lias achieved nobler deeds than any lord of liomiur and an- 
cestry about my court : be shall not go unrewarded ; neither 
shall I forget my humbler subjects who were with him 

u To the soldiers that were maimed 
And wounded in the fray 
The queen allowed a pension 
Of fifteen pence a-day : 


And from all costs and charges 
She quit and set them fret j 
And tlus she did all far the sake * 

Of brave Lord Willoughby," 

Nor was this all : the praise of the queen was echoed by the 
whole nation, and tended greatly to prepare and strengthen 
their spirit for the approaching encounter with the Armada, 
which, iti ItlSA, the period of this battle, was in preparation. 
It was a national boost that one Kuglisliman could beat three 
Frenchmen : the writer of this ballad alludes to the sentiment 
in the usual tone of minstrel exaggeration : — 

u Then courage, noble Englishmen, 

And never lie dismay'd ; 

If that we lie but one to ten. 

We will not lie afraid 
To light with foreign enemies, 

And set our tuition free,' 

And thiift I «Mid the bloody bout 
Of brave Lord Willoughby." 

The nobleness of laml Willoughby's nature was equal to 
his courage : when told that bis line looks and skill in all 
manly ami chivalrous exercises would make him acceptable to 
Queen Elizabeth, and help him to preferment, he briefly an- 
swered, *■ 1 am none of the Keptilia.” This sarcastic saying, 
which offended the queen, is recorded by Noun ton. 

M\nv Amiihkk. 

The ballad of * Mary A in hree ’ records the exploits of ail 
obseuie woman, who, like the Maid of Saragossa, inspired more 
by a desit c of avenging her lover's death than by a love of 
country, jiei farmed deeds worthy of the most renowned chief* of 
tin* days of chivalry. She was not only bruvv~-«ilu* was also 
a skilful soldier: wine, sagacious, uml full of resources; and, 
moreover, jKiHscsded the art common to all great leaders, of ill* 
fusing her own soul into those she commanded. Mary Atnbrce, 
though neglected by our hifttoiiiins, has not been forgotten by 
j our poets ; *he is mentioned in tin* fifth n el of Fletcher’s 
j * Scornful Lady : * Hen Jotisuti iiitiiiduees her name often, and 
rails any remarkable dame Mary A mince: in his 1 Mosque 
of the Fortunate Isles' he quotes (be ballad, which he seems to 
have bad by heart : — 

44 Mary Ambree, 

Who marc lied so free 
To the siege of Gaunt, 

And death could not daunt. 

As the ballad doth vaunt. '* 

This ballad was printed by Percy from a Mark-letter copy 
in the IVpys Collection, and improved from the celebrated 
* fillin' in bis own jtnsxwjiion, where it was inserted under the 
following title: • ’! h« Valorous Acts performed at Ghent by 
the brave bouuie lass Mary Ambree, who, in revenge of her 
lover's death, did play her part most gallantly. The tunc is 
the Blind Beggar.' The rhymer who composed the ballad 
rushes into his subject at once, os Mary's soldiers rushed into 
battle 

14 When captains courageous, whom death could not daunt, 
Did march to the siege of the city of Gaunt, 
j They muster'd their solders by two and by three, 
j And* the foremost in battle was Mary Anihrce." 

As they advanced to the walls, Sir John Major, one of th« 
leaders, and pie lover i.f Mury, was slain in her sight; ami 
fclain, it is said, by treachery : this so touched her spirit, that 
she vowed to ie\engc him, and bis soldiers were ready to act as 
she commanded. The arming of this valiant lass in the midst 
) of the army would, in skilful 1 lauds, make a fine nations! 
j picture : — 

** She clothed herself from the top to the toe, 
i In buif of the bravest most seemly In show ; 

J A fair shirt of mail then slipped on she ; 

Was not this a brave bonny bus, Mary Ambree f 
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A helmet of proof she straight did provide, 

A strong arming* sword she girt by her side; 

* On her hand a goodly fair gauntlet put she : 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

’ Then took she her sword and target in hand, 

Bidding all the undaunted to l>e of her hand ; 

To wait on her person a thousand came free; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ?" 

u Now,” said she to her men, “ you are valiant and you are 
bold, so follow me : I will ever be foremost, conducting you 
to victory and vengeance." On this all the soldiers shouted, 
“ We will follow ; you heroine n warriors dress well, and 
your heart agrees with your weapons i lead on.” 

w She cheered her soldiers, then fighting for life, 

With ancient and standard, with drum and with flfe; 
With brave clanging trumpets that snuuded so free : 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

Before 1 will see the worst of you all 
To come into danger of death or of thrall, 

This hand and this life 1 will venture them free : 

Was she not a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? ' 

This battle took place at the gates of (Burnt, in the year 
JflW : the place was defended by Alexander Prince of Parma, 
at the bead of some veteran Spaniard*, against whom the Eng- 
lish auxiliaries threw themselves with their umal impetuosity, 
but. not with their usual success : — 

“ She led up her soldiers in battle army, 

’(jainst three times their number,’ by break of the day; 
Seven hours in hot skirmish continued she : 

Wus not this u bruve bonny lass, MaryjAmbree 1 
Slic filled the skies with the smoke of her shot, 

And her enemies' bodies with bullets so hot; 

For tine of her own men a score killed she : 

Was not this a brave bonny hiss, Mary Ainhree ?” 

It seems, however, that one of her soldiers disliked this 
rough service : a gunner contrived to explode the powder and 
dispose of (he bulls belonging to the ordnance, with which she 
had hoped to capture the place; his guilt was so apparent, and 
her iudigu.it ion so high, that 

44 Straight with l»er keen weapon she slush'd him in three.” 

Tlyiugh foiled and betrayed, she did not despair : she re- 
treated from (ibent in ’the most perfect ordrr, repelling every 
attaek of the Spaniards, and, throwing herself into a castle, pre- 
pared for defence with the same skill uud com age she exhibited 
in ber attaek. 

“ Her foes they 1 asset her on every side. 

All thinking close siege she rotild never abide; 

To beat down ber castle they did all decree, 

But stoutly defied them brave Mary Ambree. 

For, taking her sword ami her target in hand, 

And mounting the walls, nil undaunted did stand ; 
There daring their captains to match any three : 

O, what a brave captain was Mary Amhiee ! ’ 

The Spanish officers, without knowing her sex, ml mi red her 
valour, ami, reluctant to subject so gallant a soldier to the ha- 
zard of stunning the walls, which it seems they had breached, 
they offered to rausoiu herself and her little garrison on mo- 
derate terms, threatening at the same time, in ruse of refusal, 
to spare no lives, hut put all to the sword : Mary smiled as she 
addressed them : — 

“ Ye captains courageous, of valour so bold. 

Whom think you before you now you dol'chold? 

A knight, sir. of England, and captain so free, 

Who shortly is destined our piisoner to be. 

No captain of England liehold in your sight : 

Two breasts in my bosom, and therefore no knight. 

No knight, sirs, of England, nor captain you see, 

But a poor simple lass, called Mary Ambree.” 

The Spanish officers looked at one auother, and held a parley 
in an undertone, as if weighing her words and looks against 
hut Actions : on* of them spoke, and spoke gallantly : — 


“ Rut art thou a woman, as thou dost declare, 

Whose valour hath proved so undaunted in war? 

If England doth yield such brave lasses as thee. 

Full well may they conquer, fair Mary Ambree." 

Site was immediately admitted to liberal terms; and, though 
the minstrel neglects to mention it, was, tradition says, set free 
without ransom : she demeaned hettelf, when stripped of ber 
martial weeds, with suph grace and modesty, that she captivated 
those whom she liad foiled in war. 

44 The Prince of great Parma heard of her renown, 

W ho long had advanced for England’s fair crown; 

He wooed her and sued her his mistress to lie, 

And offered rich presents to Mary Ambree.” 

But Mary, it seems, had no desire to bestow anything on a 
foreigner but blows : she despised his love, refused his gifts, 
declared she loved her honour before purple or pall, and con- 
sidered it a deep disgrace to an Fotglish maiden to he talked of 
in light terms by either a Spanish or Italian prince. 

14 Then to her own country she back did return, 

•Still holding the foes of fair Kiiglaii-1 in scorn; 
Therefore, English captains, of every degree, 

Sing forth the brave valours of Mary Ambree." 

What her reception at home was we are not told. Elizabeth 
was ever ready to reward a handsome man for a brave deed of 
arms : we arc not so sure that she opened her heart to any of 
her sex who, like Alary Ambree, were obliged by circumstances 
to distinguish themselves to the neglect of the decorums of 
womankind. Had the queen been bountiful, the minstrel 
would surely have mentioned it. 

. Sif.uk of C\imx. 

Another ballad of tbe same great period of English renown 
relates the taking of Cadiz, in 1«V.)G, by the gallant and un- 
fortunate Earl of Khscx : it deports indeed fmm the ordinary 
ballad* measure, and wants a little of the rustic life mul ease 
which please in our early strains ; but it makes up inaccuracy 
of detail what it wants in force of description : so much so, that 
it resembles u gazette in ihvine, written by a witness of the 
deeds of the expedition. So pleased was Essex with this 
achievement, which was indeed a gallant one, that he knighted 
no less than sixty of his followers, which occasioned the 
epigram — 

4i A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Calcs, 

And a laird of the north countrce; 

But a yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, 

Would buy them out all three.” 

Cadiz was then tallied Calm by the sailors, and (ibent was 
called (iaunt by the soldiers. To retaliate on the Spaniards 
(he wrongs they had done to England, says the ballad, Lord 
Howard with the fleet, and the Earl of Essex with the army, 
sailed suddenly to the coast of Sjwiiii, and assaulted with 
united fury ibe harbour of Cadiz, where many battle-ships lay 
ready for sea : nothing could resist the impetuosity of tile 
attack : — 

*• (ireat was the crying, the running and riding, 1 
Which in that season was made in that place ; 

The lieacotis were tired, os need then required ; 

To hide their great treasure they had little spucr. 

The great San Philip, the pride of the Spaniards, 

Was burnt to the bottom and sunk in the sea; 

But the San Andrew and the Sail Matthew 
We took in tight manfully and brought away." 

44 Now,” cried Essex, “ we have settled the ships, let us 
storm their city, seize their treasure, slay resisting men, but 
spare women and children." With a loud shout tbe men 
rushed to the attack ; tbe city was taken, the English flag was 
planted on the walls, and the conquerors flew on the spoil ; — 

■* Entering the bouses then of the most richest men. 

For gold and treasure we searched each day ; 

In some places we did fiud pies baking left behiud. 
Meat at tire roasting, and folks run away. 
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Full of rich merchandise, «rery shop caught our eye*, 
Daroaskaand atins nd velvets full fair, 

Which soldiers measured out by the length of their 
•word*, 

Of all commodities each had a share. 

Thus Cales was taken, and our brave general 
March'd to the market-place, where he did stand ; 

There many prisoners fell to their several shares ; 

Many craved merry, and mercy tliey found." 

W hile Essex admitted one to ransom and sent auotlurr to 
prison, and while the rougher part of the soldiery sought 
wealth and wine, a sterner detachment were employed in de- 
stroying images and symbols of Catholic idolatry, with which 
Cadis abounded. In this fiery inquest on all things popish, 
it is believed that the celebrated antique statue of Alexander 
the Great suffered greatly. It was at tint sight of Hats statue 
that Casar shed tears: it represented the Macedonian in a 
robe, armed for battle ; hut it was mistaken by the invading 
English for a military saint of the Uomisli calendar, and broken 
accordingly. An engraving of this mutilated antique was 
made in 1610: the marble is now nowhere to lie found; the 
British, acquainted with its history, lately seal cited for it in 
vain. “ Essex,'* says the bard iu conclusion, ** soon saw that 
the Spaniards delayed to ransom their city, that they might 
gain time to retake it; he therefore indignantly set fire to the 
place, and returned to his ships by the light of the hurtling 
city/' 

“ And when that the town burned all iu a flame, 

With tara, tantara, away we all came." 

Tar DisTitACTLul'rniTAN : Sale of Rfbflmon's Hiu\sehom> 
Sit pi. 

The ballad of the 1 Distracted Puritan* was written a little 
while before the fatal quariel between ('hallos I. and the 
Parliament, and the ballad of the * Sale of Help'll ion's House- 
hold Stuff' was composed amid the joy of the Hestmu- 
f ion. There are no ballads of the days of the great civil war : 
the public niiml was too uneasy for indulgence in song : the 
thrash is silent when the hawk is in the air ; and a poet has 
small heart to sing when his house is on lire and u hurc sword 
at his throat. As ballads are the offspring of the jieople'i 
mind, and may Ik* called the voice of public feeling, they were 
not likely to la? either composed or regarded when son warred 
with father, brother with brother, and religious June mixed its 
hii tomes* with political discord. To pass from the stately 
tyranny of ihe Tudors and Stuarts to five institutions which 
allowed the humble worth of the laud to rise, and removed 
plctaian genius from under the jxiisomuis shade of the great 
aristocratic upas-tree, was a blessing not to lie obtained with- 
out blood ; for there were too many interests of the titled ami 
the far- descended at stake to permit the natural claims of the 
crop]ied hair and the clouted shoe to go unchallenged. The 
upshot need not he described. 

The Puritans, to whom we owe some valuable changes in 
our constitution, were as mystical and dictatorial in their spi- 
ritual notions as they were clear and correct in their ideas of 
true freedom : in religion they were bigoted, intolerant, and 
precise lieyoud all sects of Christians ; their dislike of the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England amounted al- 
most to madness : in matters of mere form they saw things 
worthy of eternal reprolmt ion ; and in the fantastic discipline 
and inventions of Laud they perceived the cloven foot of Anti- 
christ. Yet, had the great question of constitutional freedom 
been left to the final decision of the Puritans, it would have 
been well for the king and the people; but they were out- 
witted by the Independents, who hated both kings and churches, 
and worshipped nothing but their own wills, which they held | 
superior to law ami gospel. The genius of Cromwell created I 
his mighty image of empire out of very discordant and strange | 
materials, and caused all nations to bow down before it ; but 
with him expired their empire— it dissolved all at once like 


mist in the morning sun s the nation mg ft i« eong of ftio 
* Distracted Puritan called a sale of * Rebellion's Household 
Stuff;' and placed Charles II. on the throne withmitwtipu- 
latiou or restriction, leaving the great battle of indejiendence 
to the swords of their successors. 

Amid the strains which he calls * Mad Songs/ Percy lias 
placed ( The Distracted Puritan/ It was written, lie says, 
by the witty Bishop Corbet, and is printed fVom his poems, 
com|iared with an ancient copy contained in his own manu- 
script folio. The picture of mind and body which it gives, 
though from an unfriendly pencil, seems true both hi character 
and rolour : — 

“ Am I ihad, O noble Fratus, 

When seal and godly knowledge 
liavr put me in hiqie 
To deal with the po;ie, 

As well as the liost in the college f 

Boldly 1 preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice, 
Mitres, copes, and rochets ; 

Come, hear me pray nine times a -day, 

And fill your heads with crotchets/' 

This devout songster was bred in the “ pure Emanuel/' 
which, interpreted, moons a college iu Oxford of that name, 
iu those days a seminary of the Puritans : there the light of a 
new revelation daisied his eyes, and he went forth to the be- 
nighted nation to preach down crosses and copes, rochets ami 
surplices. At first his sanctity was doubted, and certain Ul- 
disjMMcd people proceeded to ill-ust* him ; — 

h They hound me like a bedlam ; 

Thrv lush'd my poor four quarters; 

While this I etidtue, 

Faith makes me sure 
To be one of Fox’s martyrs/* 

For a while he endured these indignities ; he knew they were 
of Antichrist’s prescribing, and therefore an honour; hut he 
only endured them bemuse he believed they were foreordained ; 
and moreover tliut the hour was at build when he would have 
to arise and purge the superstitious nud ahumitiatiuns of the 
churches at home and abroad. That hour arrived, find to 
work he went 

“ Of the 1 least's ten horns. God bless us, 

1 have knock'd «ilT three already. 

If they let me alone, 

I 11 leave him none ; 

But they say I in much too heady/* 

Having mauled the horned beast, he inarched at once on 
Borne, and the soldiers of (he Constable Bourlam, who siormod 
and sacked it, did no more harm to tower and wall than our 
spiritual assailant, who not only humbled its strength, hut 
crushed the great Dragon whom Luther had scotched, not 
killed. 

“ When 1 sack'd thp seven-h ill’ll city, 

1 met the great red dragon ; 

1 kept him aloof 

Willi my armour of proof. 

Though here 1 have never a rag on. 

With a fiery sword :uid target, 

There fought I with this monster ; 

Hut the sons of pride 
My seal deride, 

And all my deeds niisrouslrr." 

So far did the children of pride misconstrue the Puritan'* 
ictinns, that they called ids highest exploits feats of a heated 
fancy— the yeasty workings of a distempered imagination. 
Nay, the witty Bishop very plainly hints that, while his hero 
was performing in his own belief great deeds of spiritual knight* 
errantry, he was in truth incommoded with a strait waistcoat, 
and his deed regulated by keepers. He wait on in words, if 
not in works. He encountered the Lady of Babylon riding in 
her pride, and unhorsed her with the lance of purification : hut 
he did not part with her to; he next attacked her on fool, 
and did not quit her till lie hod spilt the drink which she car- 
ried in her cup of abomination. Having swept old Home with 
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bit spiritual besom, our PuritAn returned to England, where 
He held that the errors of the Episcopal church were numerous, 
and her superstitions rank. But be first confined himself to 
seeing visions and studying Hebrew. But he soon proceeded to 
matters which did not end iri words : he boldly assailed Laud, 
and told him that he was unscriptural and popish 

“ I appear’d before the Archbishop 
And all the high commission ; 

1 gave him no grace, 

But told him to his face 
That lie favour'd superstition." 

Here the Bishop choose* to finish his sarcastic hallad. What 
followed in history was much too serious for light rhymes, and 
too dark and trngical for laughter. The Puritans might be 
smiled at for their imaginary gifts and insane fancies, but their 
•words proved sharp on tiie field of buttle, and their blows were 
of weight, and not at all allegorical. They ceased not till they 
overturned the Episcopal Church, arid set up their Presbyterian 
Kirk in his stead — till they had humbled the king and re- 
duced the hierarchy to a truly apostolical state. Here they 
desired to stop; but the Independents, who had helped to set 
the stone of reform a-r oiling, wished it. to roll farther : anil so 
it moved on till the nation, wearied with bloodshed and change, 
rose and dismissed their masters, and restored the monarchy. 

The ballad called ‘The- Sale of Retallion’s Household 
Stuff is a sarcastic exultation of triumphant loyalty over the 
downfall of the Rump Parliament and all the democratic in- 
stitutions of the Republican Protectorate. The Wlliul- maker 
pretemMft turn auctioneer, uiiil, with a skill and tact worthy 
of the wittiest gentlemen of the hammer of our own times, sub- 
mits to salt* the castaway things of the heroes of the great Re- 
bellion, with all their state-machinery and government-dresses 
and political property : — 

14 Rebellion hath broken up house, 

Anil hath left, me old lumber to sell : 

Come hither and take your choice ; 

1 ’ll promise to use you well. 

Will you buy the old Speaker's chair f 
Which was warm and easy to sit in, 

And oil hath been clean'd, 1 declare. 

When as it was fouler thiiu fitting. ” 

That any one bought the chair ef Lenthal does not appear. 
He next offers for sale a tow choice fat Hitches, cut from the 
sides of some long-silting committees appointed by the old 
parliament : into this lot bo threw, ns useful in rooking, a pair 
of bellows, made of the leathern lungs of Presbyters, to blow- 
up the coals of discord ami rehell ion. On reflection, however, 
he withdrew the hcllows : he rememtared they were sacred 
things appertaining to the Puritan church, and to the church he 
relinquished them : — 

41 Here's a couple of stools for sale. 

One’s square, the t'other is round; 

Hotwixt them both the tail 
Of the Rump fell to the ground. 

Will you buy the state-council table, 

Which was made of the good wain Scot ; 

The fVume was a tottering Ratal, 

To uphold the Independent plot.” 

The satiric salesman paused tat ween every lot, to give the 
purchasers time to look at the form and reflect on the histo- 
rical worth of each, and then he continued his offers and de- 
scrip tions of the qualifies and uses of tta various articles : — 

14 Here’s the tasom of Reformation, 

Which should have made clean the floor ; 

But it swept the wealth out of the nation. 

Ami left us of dirt good store. 

Will you buy the state’s spinning- wheel, 

Which spun for tta nqiei's trade ? % 

But better it had stood still. 

For now it has spun a fair thread." 

In allusion to Pride’s purge, and to Harrison's dispersion 
of the Long Parliament, our rhyming auctioneer indulges in 


some sallies less delicate than witty, and then passes on to 
the engagement, and the covenant, and the oath of abjuration 
—all prime instruments in promoting what was called “the 
good old cause ;** — 

u Here '• a roll of the state s tobacco, 

If any good fellow will take it ; 

No Virginia had e'er such a smack-o. 

Aud I 11 tell you how they did moke it ; 

’T is the engagement anil covenant cook'd 
Up with the abjuration oath ; 

Aud many of them that have took ’t 
Complain it was foul in the mouth.’* 

Tills reminds him of the rumours of treasons and invasions 
which the parliament raised to keep the mind of the nation in 
a condition fit for their purposes; and he holds up for sale the 
dark -lantern, by the light of which those plots ami plans were 
hatched and perfected ; but he soon lays more interesting arti- 
cles before his customers : — 

“Will you buy the Rump’s great saddle. 

With which it jockied tta nation? 

And here is the belt and the bridle. 

Anil curb of dissimulation ; 

And here's the trunk-hose of the Rump, 

And their fair-dissem tiling] cloak, 

And a Presbyterian jump, 

With an Independent smock." 

With the vestment just mentioned of an Independent sister 
the satiric ballad-maker classes the tub in w hich •* Joan Crom- 
well/’ kepi her kitchen-stuff’, with which she greased the horns 
of 44 Old Noll'’ when he returned tipsy from love- feasts of the 
sighing sisters of the covenant, or from the treasonable meetings 
of the Independents. The sly rhymer alluded, in this satiric 
touch, to the charge against Cromwell's wife of exchanging 
her kitchen-stuff for caudles, the property of the public. He 
goes on with his sale : — 

“ Here’B the purse of the public faith, 

Here's the model of the sequestration. 

When the old wives upon their good troth 
Lent thimble* to revive the nation ; 

Here ’« Dick Cromwell’s protectoiship. 

And here are laimtart’s rommii*iuii", 

And here i* Hiurh Peters his scrip, 

Cramm'd full of tumultuous petitions.” 

Our auctioneer feels that he hns now disposed of some of the 
prime articles of the pari iamentury party, mid seems willing to 
lump the remainder, which he hurries over with a sort of 
wicked speed, scarcely giving time for either bidding or exa- 
mination. Vet perhaps (and we speak not of antiquaries only), 
could we he certain that the articles in the following lot were 
genuine, men might lie tempted, should they come to the 
hammer now, to give a handsome penny for them : even 
Hewson's awl and bristles would bring their weight in dia- 
monds. 

44 And here are ohl Noll’s brewing vessels. 

And here are his dray and his slings ; 

Here are Hewson’s awl and his bristles, 

With diverse other odd things: 

Aud what is the price doth belong 
To all these matters before ye 1 
I *11 sell ttam all for an old song, 

Anil so I do end my story.* 4 

The concluding hit is the hardest of all : not a soul has bid 
a penny for all the rhyming salesman's descriptive puffs; In* 
has been obliged to Uv down all the Rump Parliament's stock- 
in-trade unsold, so he route mptuinisl y offers them for an old 
song, drops bis hammer, and concludes his auction. 

So great was the joy of the nation at the dissolution of the 
Republic, flat a whole volume of songs was printed and mostly 
written mi the occasion : it was called 4 Rump, or an exact 
Collection of the choicest Poems and Songs relating to the late 
j Times ; by tta most eminent Wits,’ and was 4 printed for 
Horry Brome, at tta Gun, in Ivy Lane ; and Harry Marsh, at 



the Prince’* Arm, in Chancery Lute: 1663/ Btxt th oug h 
these Rump Songs'estend to upward* of 406 page*, and worn 
composed by 4< tlie most eminent wits/ 1 they are uniformly 
flat and dull, and have only the merit of being bitter and 
coarse. A few passable verse* may however be gleaned, but 
none equal to the ballads named at the head of this article. 

It would appear that Pym was the most cordially hated of all 
the parliamentarians ; at least more pointed as well as pointless 
sarcasms are aimed at him in the Rump Songs than at Crom- 
well himself : the best of these is called ‘ Pym*s Anarchy — 

<( Ask me not why the gaol confines 
Our hierarchy of best divines ? 

Since some in parliament agree 
*T is for the subject’s liberty. 

Ask me not why to London comes 
So many muskets, pikes, and drums ? 

Although you fear they ’ll never cease, 

’T is to protect the kingdom's ;ieace. 

Ask me no more why Lesly goes 
To seise all rich men as his focal 
Whilst country fanners sigh and sob. 

Yeomen may beg when generals rob. 

Ask me no more, for 1 grow dull, 

Why Hothaiu kept the town of Hull 1 

This answer 1 in brief do sing—- 

All things were thus when Pym wus king/' 

Enough of these forgotten ditties; but tlypy were of weight 
in their day. and exhibit some of the taste ami the spirit of 
those changeful times. 

Lili itu nLF.uo : Jkmmy Dawson. 

The history of the ballad of * Lillihurlero' is curious and 
instructive: Charles If. wrangled ) with his people, sus- 
pended parliament*, anti took bribes from France ;) James, 
his brother, with divine right in his head nnd burning zeal for 
papistry in his heart, so insulted the majesty of Knghuid that 
she pushed him in loathing from her bosom, and called to her 
a prince of the name lineage, wlm gladly exchanged tlje 
erownlet of Holland fur the dindetti of the fairest isle of ocean 
and the most wmlike of the nations. This change was greutly 
promoted by the scoffing ballad of ‘ LiUiburlero :* the profli- 
gate Lord Wharton penned, it is said, this satiric ditty iri 
revenge for the King having made Kirhard Talliot viceroy of 
Iicland. The song took its name from the Papist watchword 
in the terrible massacre of 1041 ; and this circumstance, con- . 
nerted as it was with a scene of treachery and blood, was stifli- ] 
rient, without the fiery stimulus of religious difl'ercticr*, to give 
the ditty a run like the Race of Portland. On this appoint- 
ment the hopes of the Catholics were raised ; for Talbot, now 
created earl of Tyrconnel, was a fierre Papist; and the fears of 
the Protestants wen’ roused, for they hated as well as suspected 
all who were of the ancient church. * Lillihurlero’ was there- 
fore a welcome strain. “ It made an impression," says Burnet? 

“ on the king's army that cannot lie imagined by those that 
saw it not. The whole army, and at Inst the whole jieople, 
both in city and country, were singing it perpetually ; and 
perhaps never had so slight a thing so great an effect/' it fell 
like a spark of fire on a powder-magazine. “ Wharton, who 
had been viceroy of Ireland,” aays an authority of the time, 

“ often boasted of his talent for mischief, invention, and lying, 
and more particularly for making tbe * Lillihurlero’ song, with 
which be sang a deluded prince out of three kingdoms." 

The language of ‘ Lillihurlero’ is an indifferent imitation of 
the Irish brogue, and in its handling the ballad resembles the 
dramatic mode of our old lyric compositions. 

“ Ho ! brother Teague, dost bear the decree ? 

Lillihurlero, buliinala ; 

Tlmt we shall have a new depnire, 

Lillihurlero, buliinala : 

I-ero, lero, liUiburlero ; lero, lero, buliinala; 

Lero, lero, liUiburlero; lero, lero, buliinala. ' 


On bearing these agreeable tidings, Teogwft taste far «ta£fa 
is roused, and he tees visions of murdered wen, and inherits* 
in idea, their confiscated property • 

w He'! by Saint Tybnni it is the Talbot, 

LiUiburlero, buliinala; 

And he will cut the Englishman's throat, 

LiUiburlero, buliinala. 

Och, bv my sowl, how tlte English do prate! 
LiUiburlero, buliinala; 

The laws on their side, ami Christ knows what, 
LiUiburlero, buliinala." 

This reminds Pat that his church is kind to those who root 
out heresy, and that his holiness the successor of Saint Peter 
will pmbubly protect all who reduce the number of heretics hr 
our isles : — , 

“ Bui if dispensation come from the pope, 

Lillihurlero, buliinala, 

We 'll hang Magna Charta and them in a rope, 
Lillihurlero, buliinala. 

For the good Talbot is now made a lord, 

Lillihurlero, buliinala; 

And with brave tads is coming aboard, 

LiUiburlero, hullifiala.’’ « 

Teague then communicated other pleasing news all the 
jieople of France had sworn that the Ilritiski throne should have 
no Protestant heir. To fulfil this, nothing was wanting but 
the presence of their new-made viceroy, whom they anxiously 
expected : — W 

Arrah! but why does be stay behind? * 
Lillihurlero, buliinala; 

Ho, by my sowl, 't is a Protestant wind, 

Lillihurlero, buliinala.” 

But though the heretics, doomed to the devil in the belief of 
the Papists, got Satan, as prince of the air, to detain Talbot 
with an unfavourable wind, his foitune and piety triumphed 
over all obstacle* ; and Teague and Pat were enraptured at his 
arrival . 

“ But see, the Tyrconnol is now come ashore, 

Lilllbmlero, buliinala ; 

And we shall have commissions galore, 

Lillihurlero, hulliimla. 

And lie that, will not go to the mass, 

Lillihurlero, buliinala, 

■Shall lie turn'd out, ami look like on us*, 

Lillihurlero, buliinala/' 

Nor was this oil : the ancient faith was to triumph, the Pro- 
testant faith to lie trampled on; and Ireland, like a new-found 
emerald, was to he set in gold by native hands : — 

** Now, now the heietics all go down, 

LiUiburlero, buliinala ; 

By Ciniftt aiul St. Patrick the nation’s our own r 
Lillihurlero, hulliiiala/’ 

Here this famous ballad ends in some of the earlier copies; 
but Wharton, unwilling, it would seem, to conceal a pcrsoual 
fliiur against Tyrconnel and his master, caused if afterwards to 
tie printed with ft he addition of) these two caustic verses:— 

“ There wm an old prophecy found in a hog, 
Lillilmrlero, buliinala, 

Ireland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog, 

• LiUiburlero, hulliuulu. 

And now is tbe prophecy come to pa**, 

LiUiburlero, buliinala; 

For Talbot s the dog and James is the ass, 

Lillihurlero, bull inula." 

Burnet rails this ballad a foolish thing, and Percy pro- 
nounces it slight ami superficial ; but it accomplished changes 
of vast moment by merely speaking to the sentiments and [Mis- 
sion* of men, and touching cleverly and carelessly oil their 
religious hopes and fears, Butler, with all his learning and 
boundless wit, was unable to bring the Presbyterian* into the 
contempt which he desired ; their expeiience in the Rebellion 
had sobered tlieir seal, and the heart-burnings of the reigns of 
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Charles and James had shown their patience as well as their 
charity; while their manly and independent sentiments in the 
cause of# constitutional liberty raised them too high to be written 
down by even the wittiest of all lampooners. 

The Stuarts, whether * Lilli burlero’ did the deed or not, 
wem banished for ever, and a dynasty soon succeeded, sharing 
in the same blood, and professing the Protestant creed. Out a 
love of the old line still lingered in the land : a liking— a 
sympathy for the direct descendants of the Plantagenets, die 
Bruces, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, was not at once to he 
extinguished hy new theories of constitutional freedom and 
plans of regal succession, which removed the crown from what 
seemed to many the righteous wearers head, and placed it on 
that of a stranger. It was long before the common people 
comprehended the delicate and hiilanced niceties of a machine 
which, moved by popular power, was to work for the welfare 
of all ; and though one more ingenious than his fellows com- 
pared the glorious constitution of 168ft, composed of royalty, 
aristocracy, and republicanism, to a minced pic cornjjoimricd 
of discordant materials, hut ingeniously blended by science 
and skill into iiurmnuy of parts, the simile was not satisfactory 
to those (and they were not few) who held tlmt a son, in a 
matter of inheritance, shoitfd not be punished for the follies of 
the futher. There were others to whose English ears the 
German of George I. was disagreeable ; some who, discoun- 
tenanced by the uncendunt court, expected preferment from 
cue of their own making ; fpd not a low to whom any change 
which embroiled the nation would lie acceptable, since in the 
confusion they might hope for plunder. These men and many 
more listened, with uu eagerness which they lived to rue, to the 
persuasions of u young and courageous prince of the Stuart 
line, who suddenly lauded in the isle, and with the standard 
of the family in his hand nppeured, by the victories which lie 
achieved, ill a fair way of ascending the throne of his ancestors. 
But Derby was to Prince Charles wliut Moscow wan, in after- 
years, to a far greater nd venturer : his fortunes, from the first 
moment of retreat, declined ; In* was obliged, by frtachery 
rather than by fear, to turn his hack on the crown when it was 
almost in his grusp, and return to the Highland solitudes, 
where lu* was finally vanquished in the battle of Culloden. 

The cruel executions which followed excited a deep and 
lasting sympathy even among the enemies of the rebels. When 
the sword of the Stuarts was broken, and their banner trampled 
iu the dust, their adherents were dragged to the scaffold ; and 
the axe, the halter, and the hangmans knife made short work. 
Hamlets and cottages were razed; young and old, man, woman, 
and ehild, were driven out to perish amid n desolation which 
had neither a leeking house nor a crowing coek iu fifty miles* 
riding. Poetry, the soul of which is sensibility, pitied the 
sufferers, and pomed n ballad-flood over the laud, of admira- 
tion for Lochiel and Hal merino, and execration on the govern- 
ment and the Duke of Cumlrcrland. The daring, die gallantry, 
arid the chivalry of the one, weie compared with the vengeance, 
tike heartlessness, and cold-blooded butchery of the other; and 
though tire songs which gave utterance to such sentiments ^ere 
not permitted to lie publicly sung, they were chanted iu pri- 
vate; uml the memory of those daring heroes, which would 
have died away like all other oral things, was consecrated in 
loafing verse, for many of these strains are of a high order of 
poetry. 

As England suffered little hr the contest, for the wave of 
war rolled but to Derby and back, we have few songs cither 
of scorn or sympathy, on that subject, from her baud. The 
heart of Scotland was deeply touched : nor can it be said that 
her sympathy soon subsided. In the south the ballad of 
* Jemmy Dawson,’ from the hand of a distinguished poet, 
shows that even at the seat of government, in the shadow of St, 
James's PAlare, the severities visited on the rebel chiefs were 
considered stern and cruel. James Dawson,** says Percy, 
« was one of the Manchester reliel*, who was hangod, drawn, 
and quartern! On Kemiington ( ommou, iu the county of Sur- 
rey, July 30, 1716. This ballad is founded ou a remarkable 


fact which was reported to have happened at his execution. It 
was written hy the late William Sheustone, Esq., soon after 
the event, and has been printed among bis posthumous poems.” 
It wauts something of the true ballad simplicity, and has more 
than the common ballad allowance of harmonious numbers and 
accurate rhymes. 

“ Come, listen to my mournful tale, 

Vc teudrr hearts and lovers dear; 

Nor will you scorn to heave a sigh, 

Nor will you blush to shed a tear. 

Young Dawson was a gallant youth, 

A brighter never trod the plain; 

And well lie loved one charming maid, 

And dearly was he loved again. 

One tender maid she loved him dear, 

Of gentle blood the dumsel came ; 

And fuultleM was her beauteous form, 

And sjmtless was her virgin fame. 1 * 

Exordiums such os this generally introduce us to tragic 
misery in our old ballads; nor is it otherwise iu that of Shen- 
si (/in* ; he tells the story of these lovers' woes rather briefly. 
The sound of the Pretender's pipes and the persuasions of the 
“fender maid” prevailed with Dawson to accept a command 
in that small contingent of rebels which the Jacobites of the 
district raised in the cause of the Stuarts when Prince Charles 
arrived at Manchester. On the retreat of the rcliels, Dawson 
was left witli his men in the castle of Carlisle, not, as some 
say, with the hope of defending it, but from the unwillingness 
of the Englishmen to follow the now declining fortunes of the 
Pretender in the mountainous north. He surrendered to the 
cannon of the Duke of Cumberland after a short resistance, 
and was scut, with other ollicers to be tried at London. All 
this Shensi one dismisses iu the following way : — 

“ Hut curse on party’s hateful strife. 

That led the faithful weith astray 

The day the rebel clans appear'd 
Oh had he never seen that day l 

Their colours and their uadi hi* wore, 

And in the fatal dress was found; 

And now he must tlmt ile.it h endure 

Which gives the brave the keenest wound.” 

The sentence to be hanged, drawn, and quartered fell not on 
Dawson's ear alone. The lady of his love had followed him 
to Ijoiidon, and, it is said, turned deadly pale when she heard 
it, ami exclaimed, *• We will never part — we will never part!’’ 
She then, when the first shock was over, thought of royal 
mercy. 

“ Yet might sweet mercy find a place. 

And bring relief to Jemmy’s woes, 

O George, without a prayer to thee 
My orisons should never close : 

The gracious piince that gives him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame ; 

And every tender babe I bore 
.Should learn to lisp the giver's name.” 

It was more in the royal jhiwer than in the royal nature of 
those days to do deeds of tnerev : the occupant of the throne 
was so effectually frightened by the boldness and first success 
of tire rebels, that his fears would not permit him to spore any, 
and none of any note were spared. We are not told that this 
Lancashire maiden made her way to the palace, and suffered a 
repulse iu her prayer for mercy ; we only know tlmt her lover 
was ordered for execution, and that she called her mourning- 
coach and followed him. 

** She follow'd him, prepared to view 
The terrible behests of law ; 

And die last scene of Jemmy’s woes 
With calm ami steadfast eye she saw. 

Distorted was that blooming face 
Which site had fondly loved to long. 

And stifled was that tuneful breast 
Which in her praise had sweetly sung.” 
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To understand the full meaning of the three verses which 
follow, it will be Decenary to my that the rebels were hanged 
for five minutes by the neck, and then cut down } that the 
humbler sort, instead of being belieaded when the suspension 
was over, were cast on their hacks, their bosoms cut open by 
the hangman s knife, their hearts plucked out, held jup for a 
moment to the gase of the spectators, and then thrown into a 
fire which was kept burning on the scaffold. We were told in 
our youth, by an old lady who, when a girl, was present at the 
execution of some of the rebels at Carlisle, that most of them 
(all fine young men) were nut lialf dead when cut down, ami 
one of them actually struggled with the wretch who opened 
his bosom to pluck out his heart. The scene, she said, haunted 
her fancy for half a ceutury, and site never reflected on it 
without a shudder. The ballad proceeds 

“ And sever'd was that beauteous neck 

Round which her aims had fondly closed, 

And mangled was that beauteous breast 
On which her love-sick head reposed ; 

And ravish'd was that camtaut heart 
She did to every heart prefer; 

For though it could his king forget, 

T was true and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting flames 
She bore this constant heart to sec; 

Rut when 't wos moulder'd into diut, 

4 Now, now/ she ciied, * I ’ll follow thee/” 

These words, though in smooth verse, very feebly depict tint 
dreadful scene on which flic gentle dailies of Umdou looked, it 
is said, with little emotion. One lady gazed on it with deeper 
feeling: when this Moody tragedy was finished, the poor miser- 
able inaid of the mourning-coach sobbed out, 

“ My death, my death alone can show 
The pure and lasting love I hire; 

Accept, O Heaven! of woes like nil is. 

Ami let us, let ns weep no more. 

The dismal scene was o'er and post. 

The lover’s mournful hear** retired; 

The maid dirw hack her languid head. 

Ami, sighing forth his name, expired." 

Such was the end of poor Jenmiy Dawson ami his ladye- 
love. Most of the northern counties of England have the like 
sad tales to tell, and the like sad songs to sing, of erting loyalty 
mid mourning beauty. A greal and salutary change since 
those days lus come over the tastes a* well as opinions of men : 
ltchcading, hanging, and tearing traitors' bosoms open, were 
once pleasing to the people. Such living tin* state of public 
taste and feeling, we need not wonder that the heads of the 
rebel lords who suffered for the “ Forty- live/' were regarded, 
when stuck on the spikes of Temple Bar, as matters not only to 
be endured b'f the citizens, but as things in no small degree 
ornamental. There, at all events, the ghuslly heads stood tiTI 
time showed them the mercy which men refused, and silently 
dissolved them down with summer suns and winter rains, till 
they dropped, fragment after fragment, from that bad eminence, 
and were silently shovelled by the scavengers into the Thames. 
We remember an old lady telling us that when the heads were 
there she never walked through Temple liar without a shudder; 
and in particular one stormy day, as she passed, the wind 
rocked them so and whistled through their eye dudes with such 
a tone as gathered crowds to look and listen; she was much 
agitated, she said, and quite ashamed of her weakness ; M but 
then," she added, " 1 am a Westmoreland woman, and did not 
know any better!*’ 

Before the days of the Rebellion, the empire of the ballad- 
makers was on the decline. Men, aa they obtained more free- 
dom, and os the press prospered, began to exprem their senti- 
ments in plain prose ; newspapers took to recording all provincial 
events; Downing Street published its gazettes-extraardinary ; 
and the minstrel’s occupation! like Othello's, was gone. 


Saint Gaoaoa and time Dxagon. 

The ballads which we have thus introduced to the reader ax# 
in two senses hittorteal — that is, they either have reference to 
historical events, or they are representations of real manners. 
But there are ballads which belong to that fabulous period 
which appears to precede the history of every nation ; which, 
however, are probably based upon some actual oircumstancea 
which have passed into the traditions of the people, and become 
their favourite legends, dealing as they do with the extravagant 
and supernatural. Of this character are the ballads relating 
to the patron saint of Kuglaud. 

In the ballads of * The Birth of St. George/ and 4 St. George 
and the Dragon,' we read lit brief the history of the patron of 
anus, of chivalry, and the Gaffer; a knight whom Campbell 
irreverently calls a swindler and a cut-throat ; but then the 
poet took tiie saint for a native of Cilicia, whereas he was born 
in Coventry, if there lie truth in ballad and legend. Thine 
who desire to see a popular representation of one of his greatest 
deeds need only walk to the nearest village, where they will 
find the fiery knight on a fiery steed, thrusting his spear down 
the throat of a fiery dragon, underneath which is quaintly 
written ’* Entertainment for Man and Horse !'• or those who 
wish to see the deed more brightly emblazoned will find pend- 
ent in gold and jewels, front the collar of British Majesty, a 
Christian hero in spiritual armour, vanquishing that old Dra- 
gon the Devil. We might further insist on the popularity of 
our ]»atroii saint by referring to history, arid enumerating the 
times that heroes invoked his help, and kings swore by his 
name, when a great deed was to be dared or a field in Ftance 
stricken ; but it is superfluous. 

44 Listen, my lords,*’ says the minstrel, ** for 1 sing the won- 
drous birth of St. George, who rid the earth of monsters in 
honour of the Christian faith.** We cannot however afford 
room for the poetic fancies of the author, who, it must he 
owned, is rather affluent in words; but content ourselves with 
saying, in humbler style, that the father of St. George was Lord 
Albert of Coventry, mid Ids mother a indy ns pious os she was 
beautiful. Now it lup)MMied that the lady dreamed a fearful 
dream : she thought she hint conceived a diagon, and was so 
troubled that slie shed tern’s night and duy . she lust her rest : 
she lost her gaiety and her good looks, and at hist she informed 
her husband. " He comforted,” he sail!; 41 I know who will 
tell me the meaning of this flightful dream;'* and, mounting 
hi* horse, he rode through " lonely shades and thickets rough/* 
to the dwelling of a noted sorceress. This weird lady had a 
wild almile 

44 Beneath a pendent craggy clifl', 

All vaulted like a grave, 

And opening in the solid rock, 

He found the enchanted cave. 

An iron gate closed up the mouth, 

Alt hideous and forlorn, 

Where, fastened by a silver chain, 

There hung a brazen hum/' 

Lord Albert-*) plied the sign of the cross, prayed a brief 
prayer, and blew the horn so loud that all the rocks rung. 
The sorceress did not appear, but at each blast of the hum a 
deep and hollow sound replied from the cavern; at last it took 
the shape of words : — 

« Sir knight, thy lady bears a son, 

Who, like a dragon blight, 

Shall prove most dreadful to his foes, 

And terrible in light. 

His name, advanced in future times. 

Oil hauliers shall lie worn ; 

But lo! thy lady's life must pan 
Before he can lie bom.** 

When he heard this Lord Albert was overcome with grief : 
be sat for a long while ; then turned bis bridle homewards, 
and rode slow and sorrowing through the gloomy woods till lie 
reached his own castle. All was dark and silent, and the gates 
wore hung with black ; his servants seemed unwilling to speak ; 
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at lait lie was told that as soon as he had departed his lady 
was taken in labour ; and, on consulting a skilful leech, was 
informed that both mother and babe could not he saved ; to 
which she replied, “ Save the babe, and commend me to my 
lord,** and expired, but not before she bad brought forth wson. 
Lord Albert beat his breast and tore his hair, and then said, 
w Let me see the boy who cost my dear lady her life." The 
menials answered with teats and with trembling : — 

“ Fair as the sweetest flower of spring, 

Such was his infant mien ; 

And on his little body stamp'd 
Three wondrous marks were seen. 

A blood-red cross was on his arm, 

A dragon on his breast, 

And a broad garter, All of gold, 

Was round his leg express'd." 

Attention was shown to him, too, worthy of his beauty : 
three careful nurses were provided ; one to give him suck, one 
to give him food, and one to lull him to sleep , 

w But lo! all in the dead of night 
We heard a fearful sound ; 

Loud thunder clapp'd, the castle shook, 

And lightning flash'd around. 

Dead with affright at first we lay, 

But, rousing up uuon. 

We ran to see our little lord — 

Our little lord was gone. 

But how, or where, we could not tell, 

For, lying on the ground. 

In deep and magic slumbers laid, 

The i mm’s three were found." 

On this Lord Albert fell into a swoon and lay long lifeless : 
lie recovered only to a deeper sense of his misfortunes : he put 
on a palmer s gown, w under rd into distant lands “ till his 
locks were White us wool and his beard like the down of the 
thistle;' 1 nor was he aware, when he died, tlrnt the sorceress 
whom ho consulted had stolen his sou, and trained him up to 
the use of arms and to deeds of chivalry. 

The next ballad, 1 St. George and the Dragon/ shows how 
well that scarcely Christian dame hud acquitted herself in a 
task generally left to the rougher sex. u J<et others sing/* says 
our ballod-muker, “of the deeds of Hector and the grief of 
Helen ; I will sing the deeds of St. George, an English knight, 
who slew many Saracens and many giants in honour of Christ- 
ianity, and at last found himself in the laud of Egypt, uiul at j 
an interesting moment : — 

“ For os the story plain doth tell. 

Within tlmt country there did rest 
A dreadful dragon, tierce and fell, 

Wheieliy they were full sore oppress'd ; 

Who by his poisonous breath each day 
Did many of the city slay," « 

Now this Egyptian Dragon had a taste of its own : men it 
swallowed by the dozen; but it loved most to try it« teeth on 
the softer sex, and at last grew so dainty of* stomach, that it 
would touch no other food. When the wise men of Egypt 
saw this, they went iu a body to the monster, told him he 
would soon depopulate the laud if he ate ladies ut that rate, 
and proposed to compound the matter by allowing him a 
virgin per day : the Dragon for mice was reasonable, and pio- 
ceeded to take his tithe daily and duly. When St. George 
reached Egypt, the Dragon had eaten up all its virgins, save 
the king's only daughter Sabro, and she was stripped und tied 
to a stake, awaiting the coming of the devoitrer. She heard 
the praticing of u horse, und beheld the fated knight, who 
stopped and inquired w hat this sad sight meant : — 

** For seeing there a lady bright 
So rudely tied unto a stake, 

As well became a valiant knight. 

He straight to her his way did take. 

Tell me, sweet maiden, then, quoth he, 

What caitiff tints abuseth thee? 


And lo ! by Christ bis cross 1 tow, 

Which here is figured on my breast, 

1 will revenge it on his brow, 

And break my lance upon his chest : 

And speaking thus whereas he stood, 

The dragon issued from the wood." 

“ There is the fiend ! " exclaimed die princess, pointing to 
the approaching dragon, “ who will soon make an end of me." 
The diragon was a fiery one : his breath was literally flame ; 
his teeth were large aud sharp; his claws as keen os sickles; 
and his tail could whisk a hundred men to the ground. 
u St. George, on looking round about; 

The fiery dragon soon espied, 

And, like a knight of courage stout, 

Against him lie did fiercely ride ; 

And with such blows he did him greet, 

He fell beneath his hone's feet. 

For, with his lance that was so strong, 

As lie came gaping in his face, 

In at his mouth he thrust along, 

For he could pierce no other place ; 

Aud thus within that lady’s view 
This mighty dragon straight he slew." 

To slay a dragon, save a princess, aud deliver a kingdom, 
were deeds that could only he repaid by ingratitude. The 
knight was young and hundsoiue; the Princess Sabra could 
riot, look without tenderness on one who had thus preserved 
her; so they fell iu love with each other, hail interviews, the 
sweeter fiorn being stolen, and made vows which were not the 
less binding though there were no witnesses. A king of Mo- 
rocco happened one day to overhear the lovers vowing eternal 
fidelity as they walked in the royal orchard : he told the king ; 
his majesty rose in wrath, and resolved to take jiersoual ven- 
geance ; but, on reflection that the arm which slew the Dragon 
was strong, he took to his Egyptian wiles, and so dealt with 
the hero that he departed on n pretended mission to Persia, 
carrying letters of instruction to the Sophy to slay him as soon 
as he reached the c ourt. On his way to Bagdad the Christian 
champion zealously destroyed all Pagan idols : when over- 
powered and thrown into a dungeon, he dug his way out, and, 
though half dead with hunger, slew three warriors who were 
sent to retake him, then mounted one of the Sophy 1 * best horses, 
und turned his bridle towards Europe : — 

“ Towards Christendom lie made his flight. 

But met a giant by the way, 

With whom in combat he did fight 
Most valiantly a summer's day; 

Who, yet, for all his club of steel. 

Was forced the sting of death to feel. 

Back o'er the seas with many bunds 
Of warlike soldiers soon be pass'd. 

Vowing upon those heat lien lands 
To work retenge; which ut the last. 

Ere thrice three years were gone and sjient, 

He wiought unto his heart’s content." 

He ravaged Persia, subdued but spared Egypt, slew the tell- 
tale king of Morocco, and, remembering his vows to the Prin- 
cess Salwa, resolved to carry her to England and make her his 
wife. On his way home through a wild forest he began to 
wish for some satisfactory proof of the purity of the princess ; 
hut, seeing that she was faiut aud hungry, he went into the wood 
to kill a deer, leaving her under the protection of a single 
eunuch. On his return he was alarmed to see two enormous 
lions, wbo, after snapping up the eunuch, had laid themselves 
down at Sabm’s feet, os if in defiance of all who dared to doubt 
her virgin truth. Though they res | wo ted the princess, they 
attacked her lover furiously; hut he vanquished them. He 
brought, his bride across the seas, hung out his pennon from 
his castle of Coventry, proclaimed himself the patron of the 
brave, the pious, and the chaste, aud lived to see his name a 
motto for his country's flag, and her watchword on the field of 
honour— “ St. George for England !'* 

It was not likely that ballads such as these could escape ri- 
dicule in days when much tlmt was serious and sober called 
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down satire and sarcasm ; the romances gate birth p ‘Den 
Quixote/ and the ballad of c St George and the Dragon* oc- 
casioned the ballad of 4 The Dragon of Wantley/ and the etill 
wittier one of 1 St. George for England.' Both have a levity 
of expression, yet a certain gravity of narrative, which height- 
ens the humour and increases the ludicrous. 

The author of * The Dragon of Wantley' enters on his sub- 
ject at once. 44 We are fold,” says he, 44 how Hercules slew a 
dragon at Leraa with seven heads and twice as many eyes ; 
but he liad a club, whereas More of More-holi, with nothing 
at all in his hand, slew the dreadful Dragon of Wantley.’* 
This monster had a sting in hit tail, long claws, a shin as 
tough as the hide of a rhinoceros, four-and -forty teeth of iron : 
he ate cattle— nay, swallowed a church all to the foundation- 
stone, which his irou teeth could not crack. The den where 
helodged was within three miles of Rotherham. 

44 Some say this dragon was a witch, 

Some say he was a devil, 

For from his nose a smoke arose, 

And with it burning snivel, 

Which he cost off, when he did cough, 

In a well that he did stand by, 

Which made it look just like a brook 
Running with burning brandy." 

This fierce monster having eaten many of the children 
loutid Rotherham, the women and men began to think their 
turn would come next, and looked about for a champion, who, 
like a second St. George, might deliver them from its jaws. 
They soon found the man they wanted. More of More-hull 
liml in the neighbourhood : he was expert in ail manly exer- 
cises, for he could wrestle, play at quarter-staff, kick, cuff, and 
huff, call hard names — nay, bo bad been known to seise a 
horse by the tail, and swing him round in the air till lie died: 
and it was said by some that lie nte him all up, save the shoes. 
To this worthy the people ran in a crowd, cry ing, 

4 * O, su\e m all, Mon- of More-ball, 

Thou pen less knight of the woods ; 

* Do but slay this dragon, who won't leave us a rag on. 

We ll give thee all our goods. 

Tut, tut, quoth he, no goods 1 want, 

Rut 1 want. 1 want, in sooth, 

A inaid of sixteen that's biisk and keen, 

Willi smiles about the mouth ; A 

Hair black as sloe, skin white a* *aiow, 

With blushes her cheeks adorning. 

To anoint me o'er night, ere I go to tight, 

And to dress tne in the morning." j 

This being btltled. More of More-hall licspokc a new kind 
of armour at Sheffield, with spikes of steel projecting nil 
around : he put it on, and, aduuicing against the Drnguu with 
his fierce looks ami lus biistlingmail, alarmed all tin? cows and 
cats and dogs in the district, who mistook him for a strange 
hedgehog. The champion was. no whit dismayed ; yet, when 
he saw the people of Rotherham betake them to housetops and 
trees, he drank six pots of ale and a quart of aqua- vita*, for br^ 
knew the comliat would la? long and perilous. Adding cun- 
ning to courage, be crept into a well, and when the Dragon, 
not aware of his enemy, stooped down to drink, More of More- 
hall started up, cried •* Roh !** and gave him a blow on tho 
mouth. 14 A murrain on thee I** said the Dragon, “ thou dis- 
turbed me in my drink /’ and, turning quickly imiml, dif- 
fused a smell so offensive to the knight, that he exclaimed, 

“ Reshrew thee, foul monster, thy airs are so unsavoury that 
thy diet must Ire unwholesome.’* This malaria forced the 
champion from hi* arnhush : — 

*• Our politic knight on the other side 
Crept out upon the brink. 

And gave the Dragon surh a douse, 

He knew not what to thifik. 

By cock, quoth he, say you so, d’ye see? 

And then at him let fly 
’With hand and foot, and so they went to *t, 

And the word was, Hey, boys, hey ! " 

The combat lasted two days and a night, and so well was 


the battle balanced, that neither was wounded r at length the 
Dragon gave his adversary a hard knock, and anting him tiled 
to toss him over his head; but More of More-hall with fife 
spiked foot gave his enemy such a kick in a tender port as 
finished die fight 

44 Oh, quoth the Dragon, with a deep sigh, 

And turn'd six times together, 

Sobbing and tearing, cursing and swearing, 

Out of his throat of leather : 

More of Mon-hall ! O, thou rascal ! 

Would I had seen thee never ! 

With the thing at thy foot thou hast prick'd my gut. 
And I am undone for ever.” 

This strange burlesque ballad has been explained to mean 
a lawsuit respecting a claim of tithes made by die Wortleys 
on the lands of Pen is tone, near Rotherham. That it is a per- 
sonal lampoon there can be as little doubt as that 4 St. George 
for England * was composed for the St. George's Club of Ox- 
ford, in 1688, by John Grubb, a scholar of Christchurch, as a 
mirthsome sally to show his learning and wit, and he has shown 
both. 

SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

We have said “ (hero are no ballads of the great civil war/* 
meaning none composed at the period. The strong feelings of 
the contending parlies might, however, naturally be expressed 
iu the ballad poem ; and there are two ballads of this cha- 
racter written some sixteen years ago by a gentleman who has 
since occupied a distinguished position iu public life. These 
we give entire. 

I.— 1 Tux Cavalikr's March to Lonuom. 

• 4 To horse! to horse! brave Cavaliers ? 

To horse lor Church and Crown ! 

Strike, strike your tent* ! snatch up your spears ! 

And ho for London town! 

The imperial harlot, doom’d a prey 
To our avenging fires. 

Sends up the voice of her disntuy 
From all her hundred spires. 

The Strand resounds with maiden's shrieks, 

The ‘Change with merchants’ sighs, 

And blushes stand on brazen cheek', 

And tears in iimi eyes ; 

And, pule with fusting and with fright, 

Each Puritan Committee 
Hath summon'd forth to piayer and light 
The Roundheads of the City. 

And soon shall London's sentiies bear 
The thunder of our drum *, 

And London's dames, in wilder fear, 

Shall cry, Alack ! they come ! 

Fling the fascines ; — fear up the spiki s j 
And forward, one and all. 

Down, down with all their trainband pikes, 

Down with their mud-built wall. 

Quarter? — Foul full your whining noise. 

Ye recreant spawn of fraud ! 

No quarter ! Think on Stiallord, buys. 

No quarter! Think on Laud. 

What ho! Tlu» craven sluvn* retire. 

On * Trample them to mud. 

No quarter! -Charge.— No quarter* — Fin\ 

No quarter! — Blood ■ — Blood ! — Blood !— 

Where next ¥ In *u.ii!» there lacks no witch, 

Brave lads, to tell us where. 

Sure London's sous lx? passing rich, 

Her daughters wondrous fair: 

And let that dastard be the theme 
Of many a board's derision, 

Who quails for sermon, cuff, or scream 
Of any sweet jirecisian. 

Their lean divines, of solemn brow, 

Sworn foes to throne and steeple, 

From an unwonted pulpit now 
Shall edify the people : 
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Till the tired hangman, in -despair, 

Shall curse his blunted shears, 

# And vainly pinch, and scrape, and tear, 

Around their leathern ears. 

We’ll hang, above his own Guildhall, 

The city’s grave Recorder ; 

And on tlie den of thieves ytt ’ll fall, 

Though Pym should speak to order. 

In vain the laiik-bair’d gang shall try 
To cheat our martial law ; 

In vain shall Lenthal trembling cry 
That strangers must withdraw. 

Of bench and woolsack, tub ami chair, 

We’ll build a gloiious pyre. 

And tons of rebel parchment t here 
Shall crackle in the fire. 

With them shull perish, cheek by jowl, 

Petition, psalm, and libel, 

The Colonel’s canting muster-roll, 

The Chaplain’s dog-ear’d hible. 

We’ll tread a measure round the blaxe 
Where England’s [test expires, 

And lead along the dunce’s maze 
The beauties of the friars : 

Then smiles in every face shall shine, 

And joy in eveiy sopl. 

Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wine, 

And crown the largest bowl. 

And as with nod anil laugh ye Nip 
The goblet’s rich carnation, 

Whose bursting bubble* seem to tip 
The wink of invitation; 

Drink to those unmes,— * those glorious names,—* 
Those names no time shall Brver, — 

Drink, in u draught us deep ns Thames, 

Our Church and King for ever! 

T. M. 

H. — The Battle of Nabem, dy Ohamaii BiND-THEiu-KiNns- 

IN-CMAIN8-ANI>*THKI«-NoIU.KS-WJTU-LINKS-OK-IHON, Ser- 
jeant IN IurTON’s Reo IM f NT, 

Oh! wherefore coma yo forth in triumph from the Noifli, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your ruiment all red / 

And wherefore doth your rout send fortli a joyous shout i 
And whence he the grajn-s of the wine-pte** which ye tread ? 

Oil Wil was the Toot, and hitler was the friiit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the strong, 
Who sate in the high place* and slow the saint* of God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day of June 

That we saw their banners dance anil their cuirasses shine, 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essmeed hair, 
And Astley and Sir Muruuulukc, and Kujicit of the Rhine. 

Like a servant of the laird, with his Bible and his sword, 

The General rode along us to form us for the li^lit, 

When n murmuring sound broke out, and swell'll into a shout, 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant s right. 


And bark J like the roar of the billows on the shore. 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line ! 

For God ? for the Cause ! for the Church ! for the Laws ! 

For Charles King of England, and Rupett of the Rhine ! 
The furious German comes, with his clarions and his drums. 
His bravoes of Ahatia and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes : — Close 
your ranks 

For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here they rush on. — We are broken : — we are 
gone : — 

•Our left is home before them like stubble on the blast. 

O Lord, put forth thy might ! O Lord, defend the right ! 

Stand back to hack, in God’s name, and tight it to the lost. 
Stout Skippon bath a wound : — the centre hath given ground : — 
Hark! hark! — What means the trampling of horsemen on 
our rear 1 

Whose banner do I see, boys? ’Tis lie, thank God, ‘tis be, 
hoys. 

Bear up another minute. Brave Oliver is here. 

Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 

Like u whirlwind on the. trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the rinks of the Accurst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 

Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads predestined to rot on Temple- Bar, 

And he — he turns, Jie flies,— shame to those cruel eye# 
Tliatbore to look oh torture, and dare not look on war! 

Hu ! comrades, scour the plain : and, ere ye strip the slain, 
First givp another stab to make your guest secure ; 

Then shake from sleeve* and pockets their broad-pieces and 
lockets, 

The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of *l»e poor. 

Fools, your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were 
gay and hold, 

When ye kiss’d your lily hands to your lemans to-day ; 
Anil to-morrow shall the fo\, from her chambers in the rocks, 
I*»ad forth her tawny culw to howl above the prey. 

Where be your tongues that late mock'd at heaven and hell 
null fate, 

And the lingers that once weie so busy with vour blades, 
Your perfum'd satin clothes, vour catches and your oath.-, 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds ami 
jour spades? 

Down, dowtwfor ever down with the mitre ami the rrotvn,’ 
With the^lelial of the court, uml the Mammon of the 
Pope ; 

There is woe in Oxford Halls : there is wuil in Durham's 
Stalls; 

The Jesuit smites his bosom : the Bishop rends his cope. 
And She of the seven hills slmll mourn her children's ills, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of England’* 
sword ; 

Ami liie Kings of earth, in fear, shall shudder when they hear 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses and the 
Word. 


T. M. 
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Though IU|flPK 40 ft atojprisBeuM? mfatte end reropvjcits, 
admitted hot right -**l-tw*aty hath fcfc •*#«*> the kuufotr 
might he dhH hr the flange to honour of hold Mo 
were for centuries peg fater dtflfflr the hie, OMHrere^flf Otor 
out of print might be restore*, and wito Oddittooe^fto^ there-’ 
citation of tbonstiubt north e» well fl* south* Though medUW 
in their language during their oral tmnsmueLpn from die dap 
of King John till the printing«preas took there up* they are in 
sense and substance undoubtedly ancient* They are the week 
too of sundry lured* : eome hare a Scottish tone, other* teste of 
the English border ; hat the chief end mo*t valuable portion* 
belong* to Nottinghamshire* Lancashire, Derbyshire, end 
Yorkshire ; and all— and due includes those with a Soottxsh 
sound — are in a true and hearty English taste and spirit. 4 

A few of there ballads are probably the work of some joyous 
yeoman who loved to range die green woods and enjoy the 
liberty and licence which they afforded ; but we are inclined 
to regard them chiefly a* die praducftioti of the rural ballad* 
maker, a sort of inferior minstrel, who to the hinds and hus- 
bandmen was both bard and historian, and cheered their fire- 
sides with rude rhymes and ruder legend* in which the district 
heroes and the romantic stories of the peesiotry were intro- 
duced with such embellishment* as the taste of the sfleiter con- 
sidered acceptable. There ballads, graphic as they are^wHl 
by some be pronounced rude : we must admit too Ihtt they 
are oden inharmonious and deficient In that restore Of pa ad 
which critics fa there cur latter dap desire t but toe opt, fa 
the times when they were compossd, w as net called, as tor, 
to toe judgment-fleet; end the ear— tor music acc om pan ie d 
without overpowering the weeds— was satisfied with anything 
like similarity of sounds. The belled-uts&ar therefore was 
little eolietorae about the fiotf of his words, toelrenwfay of 
belanosd quantities, nr toe dink of his rhymsa. His cumpori 
tiens, delating «e they did our ancestors, sound rough and 
hareb to toe educated ear of Our Cwn tims*, tor our taste if 
delicate to matters of smoothness and mriody. they era 
however faU of faefaent and of human cbarectev; toeyisffeOt 
toe mummmA fiadtofia af remote times j toay ddttosatemueh 
that dm petotar bus not touched and toe fateorifln totgottto } 
toey express^ hot without acrimony, a eanflo of poMie fqjaqr 
ar af pan** waj^MWf, into that* 

IihUj iilldi flu l,kdH|BH fir; a acorn af all feat iaakulk 
% wtctMdf; t kin rfifaWw J* to** and maaly mmi 
•awkMWl) a.toadcf all appmwa* ckdoalaiad lay ; aw 
si wfluto tor tocae who laved a natf iobiitotf amtehBel 
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•< Ktmh holy am/' BoWu rntx&fm'm, » 
of tito unit who rul»* tty ahb*y»ftada to atod'BUpay ty Sj£f 
ptMaut want* }" afcd a* tb* mty* laMlf--* - 
and »wo»d> tb* yn^r ww * fBikl «n,dfW* p* * 

March in the pekatt inafla diawwadwaaflu* 
to the .ffioacy of Uia mawaaaiaa wkh Ma pai^a 

pawly parted batar«aa Aa ditina and U* cokbar* 

Robin Hood diAcad ftwn aO othaa pahirta-Ar paWkt hat 
waa— of wfawwira wad to tak« htatary. Waliaea, W *fcBsB 

hah«b«w compared, »aaaW^wo«Jad man «faMawMrata»p, 

who lowd battw to aa» tyrant* 4ia(haB|nta aU **»»•* tha 
world hW n^kaj abd BobKojr, tetrten tha joatef Rydri 
Mount haa likanad th« outlaw af SharwCpd, iuAtijS* 4 A * 
marry humour ,*nd nwapUn BoArtwy cf Wd JWw» JMj 
Mama to hava arhnn pan Item fljanptodwn ftahbth#fr* 
man j ha waa m kflr 4 «<H m ^ 
tfacMwho aouffathia UAwImo th tj ftali mto bta yamri and 
hWwaabaywdan axampla, wan ef knighthood, femdar and 
ftpughtftd about woman; eran wbao ha pmyad ha pndmad 
our Lady to all (h* other aunt* in tha etdandar. Malt to dm 
Ud'na ha lored tha yaomanry of England; ha omdaitodna 
hind at tha pleagh, no thraaher in tha bam, no dhaphaadwilb 
Ua Hooka; ha waa tha ftiatid and pootoetar af huabandman 
Ml fatod? and wo* to tha primt who Amoad, or tha na Ma ftaO 
•■*--, 'Tb* widow too and (h* hthatiaa* h* IpM 
hiaaara, and a l aumu a wt ha want wM oM 
waa toady to do him a klnd aaai fcr a aaaad aan oo a 
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• «w«Wfs%» tide* who, With hi. oMMim tu0, “ made Hotnfi'. 
tkk&ttytntig* vm * fcUfar of &*r Mmp-, Wftt aftcii 

eompmlcw he recruited Me W& irben death or deeertloo 
''thinned them, and it ec e me d that to tie qualified for Ixis service 
it was necessary to excel him at the urn of the sword or the 
quarter-staff ; bis skftl in fisc ho# was not so easily approached. 
He was a man too of whming manners and captinting address, 
far his eloquence, united with his woodland cheer, sometimes 
prevailed on the very men who sought his life to assume his 
livery and try the pleasures which Barnesdale or Plompton af- 
forded. 

The high blood of Robin seems to have been doubted by 
8hr Walter Scott, who, in the character of Lockritey, makes too 
traditionary Earl of Huntingdon but a better sort of rustic, 
with manners rather of a franklin than a noble. Popular be- 
lief it howeva^fao much even far the illustrious author of 
‘IvanhoV and bold Robin will remain an earl while woods 
grow and waters ran. He was bora, it is believed, in Nottmg- 
ha m s hi tf in the year 1160 , and during the reign of Henry II. 
In hm youth he waa extravagant and wild— dissipated port of 
hie patrimony, and was juggled out of the remainder by the 
u nite d powers Of a sheriff and an abbot. This made him 
deepen* i drove him to the woods, and in the extensive forests 
which reached from Nottingham over several counties he lived 
a fsm Ufa with comrades whom hi# knowledge of character 
collected, and who soon learned to value a man who planned 
enterprise* with judgment, and executed them with intrepidity 
and success. He soon became famous over tbs whole island, 
a»d with captains after his own heart, such as Little John, I 
WiU Scarlet, Friar Tuck, and Allan -a- Dale, he ranged at will 
through the woodlands, the terror alike of the wealthy and tin* 
tyrannic. Nay, traditiou as well as ballad avers Uiat a >oung 
lady of beauty, if not of rank, loved his good looks os well as 
hm sylvan licence so much that die accompanied him in m an y 
*f his expeditions. 

" In *«*0 forests,** says Ritson, " and with this company, 
he for many years reigned like on independent sovereign ; at 
perpetual war with the King of England and all his subjects, 
with the exception however of the poor uml the needy, or such 
as were desolate and oppressed, or stood in need of his protec- 
tion." This wild life had for Robiu charms of its own ; it 
suited the taste of a high but irregular mind to brave all the 
aonstitotsd authorities in the great litigated rights of free 
ferestry 5 the deer with which Uie woods swarmed afforded food 
far all who had the art to bend a bow ; and a ruined tower, 
a shepherd's hot, a cavern, or a thicket, 

u When leavee were sharp and long," 
gave such shelter as men who were not scrupulous about lied 
Se toilet desired ; while wealthy travellers or churchmen 
afamnduig in tithes supplied them, though reluctantly, with 
Lincoln gretu for doublets, and wine for their festivals, into 
Rebpi'e mode of life the poet Draj ton, who might liavc been 
• Striker of deer in his day, has entered with equal knowledge 
and spirit j— 


H An hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 

SriU ready at his call, that bowmen were right good, 

All clad tu Lincoln-green, with caps of red and blue, 

His fellows’ winded horn not one of them but knew, 

When setting to (heir lips their little bugles shrill, 

The warbling echoes waked from every dale and MU. 

Their boldricks set with etude, athwart their shoulders cart. 
To which below their arms their sheafs were buckled fmfe ; 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span, 

Who struck below the knee, not counted was a man . 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were Wondrous strong, 
* Joey not an arrow drew hut was a deth-yard long 1 
• Or archery they had the very perfect craft, 

With broad arrow, or butt, or prick* or rotfag shaft. 

Their SVrows finely ptM for timber ml far feather, 

WWi birch mad braril pieced to fly in any weathar 1 
And dot they with the round, the square^ or forked pile. 
Tbey Iowa g»rc »uch a twrng m aaigh; be aetud . mile.'’ 
pat nmvare of fee w*y in which Robin 
tamed all this bravery 


To him, beta* he w?ot, fa* fact* pass mu* pay." 


In fa* ,*8* ****** yrifaTue better ***» than far ready wH 
drtd thshtdfat adapy,Rsbis Irifad two royal invarione 
of Sherwood and Bera estfale, repelled with mu* effusion of 
blood half a score of. faemritta made by errant knight* and 
armed shftlfib, and, u h nfoved by either the prayers or the 
thunders of the church, be reigned and ruled till age crept 
hpSb Mm, and IHnem, arising ftbtn fas exposure to summer's 
heat and winter’s cold, fallowed, and made him far the first 
time seek the aid of a leech. This was a fatal step : the lancet 
of his cousin, the Prioress of Kirkleys Nunnery, in* Yorkshire, 
to whom he had recourse in bis distress, freed both church and 
state from further alarm, by treacherously bleeding him to 
death. “ Such," exclaims Ration, more moved than common, 
* f wai the end of Robiu Hood ; a man who, in a barbarous age 
and under a complicated tyranny, displayed a spirit of freedom 
and independence which has endeared him fa the common 
people, wlmae cause he maintained, and which, iu spite of the 
; malicious endeavours of pitifbl monk*, by whom history was 
consecrated to the crimes and follies of titled ruffians and 
sainted idiots, to suppress all record of his patriotic exertions 
and virtuous acts, will render his name immortal. 1 ' 

The personal character of Robin Hood stands high in the 
pages of both history and poetry. Fordtra, a priest, extols his 
piety; Major pronounces him the most humane of robbers; 
and Camden, a more judicious authority, calls him the gentlest 
of thieves; while in the pages of the early drama he is drawn 
at heroic length, and with many of the best attributes of hu- 
man nature. His life and deeds have not only supplied ma- 
terials for the drama and the ballad, but proverbs have sprung 
from them : lie stands the demigod of English archery , men 
used to swear both by his bow and his clemency ; festivals 
were once annually held, avid games of a sylvan kind cele- 
brated in his honour, in Scotland as well as in F.ngland. Tin* 
grave where he lies lias still its pilgrims; the well out of 
which he drank still retains hie name ; and his bow and one 
of his broad arrows were within this century to lie seen 111 
Fountains Abbey, a place immortalised byltis adventure with 
the Curtal Friar. 


Having recalled to the recollection of our readers the leading 
features iu the adventures and character of bold Robin, we 
that! proceed to describe and quote the more poetic 01 Inte- 
resting portion! of tbs ballads which record his actions, rather 
according to the narrative of bis life than the order of compnsi 
tion. It is our purpose too to discard much of the antique 
spelling in which plain words are often disguised, and also to 
give iu some places a less corrupt reading, which we are en- 
abled to <lo, not so much from traditionary scrape or ora) 
recitation, as from those numerous editions of the ballads which 
were ouce and are still diffused over the Whole df England and 
die half of Scotland. 


A little Gam or ftoaiit Hood. 


The longest of all the ballade which bear the name of Robin 
Hood was first printed at the Sun m Fleet Street, by Wynken 
do Words. It jo called 1 A Little Geate of Robb Hood,' but 
«e ill informed was tbo printer in the outlaw's history, that be 
describes it as a story of King Edward* Robin Hood, and 
Little John* It it perhaps one of the ride* of them oompoei- 


The ballad begins somewhat in the ratafeel 


M Come lithe and Rena, gentlemen, 
That he of freeborn fined* 

1 aboil tell you of a good yeoman, 
rue name wee mmkh noeo* 


Robin he wma pond outlaw 
As ever walk’d on ground j 
He oourteous an outlaw as he waa 
Hat never yet htm ferauL* 



it Hi mi ^siiisMi toYfitoslimtf BritoKitiCii ifaod, 
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either clerical or lay* wt& WfaIfof$J^J fa fu&ish forth to® 
tobto On this, Litik John, #ho fatfosolwapabwahed a 
dear notion of fo* #bA to fc^ ay in # aariWuly,— 

" Wbri^foaRwefahe, afo*^ foall We leave* 

Where foaH we abide baton*. - 
Whan riiaU we rah, where Jtodl wo ran**, 

Wbws shall wo bent apt hurt* 

Thee is no force, mid ferik! Robin, 

Con WtW withstood ns now j 
80 look m do no husbandman harm 
* that tUfefo with his pfougn/’ 

He girss similar directions about tenderly treating honest yeo- 
men, end even knights and aguires disposed to be good fel- 
lows; “ but beat, 1 * said be, 44 aud hind, bishops and archbi- 
shops ; and be sore never to let the high-sbenff of Nottiugiiam- 
shire out of your mind/ 1 — “ Your words shall be oar law,*' said 
Little John, “ and you will forgive me in wishing for a wealtliy 
customer soon*— 1 long for dinner/ 1 One, a knight with 
all the external marks of a golden prise, was first observed 
by Little John, approaching on horseback through one of the 
long green glades of Bomesdale Wood : the stranger is well 
drawn — 


“ All dreary then was his semblauut. 

And little was his pride ; 

His one foot in the stirrup stood, 

The other waved bethle. 

His hood hung over bis two Oyot; 

He rode in simple array, 

A sorrier man than be was one 
Hode never m summer s day/ 1 
I greet you well/ 1 said Little John, 44 and welcome you 
to the greenwood ; my master has refused to tout h his dinner 
these three hours, expecting your arrival/' 14 And who is yopr 
master/* inquired the stranger, 41 that shows me so much 
courtesy V' “ K'eu Robin Hood," said the other meekly. 44 Ah, 
Robin Hood!** replied the stranger, 44 he is a good yetmiau and 
true, and 1 accept bis invitation." Little John, who never 
doubted but that the stranger was simulating sorrow and 
pm city, the better to hide his wealth, conducted him at once 
to the trj sting-tree, where Robin received him with a kindly 
air and a cheerful countenance. 


41 They wash'd together, and wiped both, 

Audi set till their dinerc 
Of bread and wine they had enough, 

And now hies oi the deerc , 

Swans and pheasants tiiey had full good, 

And fowls of die mere ; 

There failed never so little a bird 
That ever was bred on brere ” 

4 * I thank thee for thy dinner, Robin, ' taul the knight, 
44 and «f thou ever comett my way I shall repay it 1 44 1 make 
no such exchanges, Sir Knight, 11 said tbs outlaw, 44 nor do f 
ask any one for dinner. I vow to God, os it is against good 
manners for a yeoman to treat a knight, that you must pay fur 
jour entertainment.’* 44 I have no more in my coder, ' said 
the other composedly, 14 save ten shill mgs,*' and he sighed as 
he said it. Robin signed to Utile John, who dived into the 
strangers luggage at once : he found but ten shillings, and 
said, 44 The ktnght has spoken truly. 1 * m I foar you have 
been a sorry steward of your mbentanev, Sir Knight,” said the 
oothrir ; 44 ten shillings is hut a poor sum to travel with " 
44 It was my misfortune, not my fault, Robin, 11 mid die knight , 
4 * my only Mu fall into a quarrel* 

44 And slew a knight of LeacariuiV, 

And a squire foil hold, 

And all to save him in his right 
My goods ace sett wad sold. 

My lands are sett to wad, Bobu* 

Until a certain day, 

To a riahabbi* bs» beside 

or mm m*t*r 


* Myka*,* tettotknMd, « m *»» 
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Mpw-w* littUMa wqfti'Wffl RwlMft <gpi 
*<m mout; and Robin Hood, muoh tffatod, “ HI « 
mao «nt: tki* Mary malm mo ad too/’ Tkt win. mu 
pentad fait nd foak, and Robto r o i tt ii mod. u lint thou no 
friend, Sir Knight, who would give security for tho Xofatwf 
four hundred pounds?’ « Hone," sig bed the other, * fad m 
faieud have I save the saints. 11 Robin shook Ms haadf 0 Tin 
saints are* but middling aaourify In matters of money t yen 
must find better before I can help you/ 1 — 

0 I have none other than, mid the knight. 

The very sooth to say, 

Except that it he our osar Isfal 
Who never fail’d mo a day. 

Robin at length accepted the Vbfkk'romtirity, and hade 
Iwittle John tell out four hundred pounds for the knight | *fid» 
as he was ill appareled, he desired him to give Mm three ptfo 
ami no more, of each colour of cloth for Ms use. John oouafod 
out die casli with the accuracy of a miser ; but, as his heart 
was touched with the knight 1 * misfortunes, he measured out 
the cloth even more than liberally : he called his bow «a ell 
wand, and every time he applied it, he sklppwl, as the ballad 
avers, 44 footes three." 

“ Scathlock he stood still and laugh'd. 

And swore by Mary 1 * might, 

John may give him the better n ssa suto , 

For by Peter it cost him light. 

Give him a grey steed too, Robin, ho said, 

Besides a saddle new, 

For he is our Ladye’s messenger ; 

God send that be prove true/* i ^ 

44 Now/* inquired the knight, 44 when shall my day of pay- * 
meut bef — 41 If it so please you, sir/ 1 said Rubin, 14 mi this 
day twelvemonth, aud the place shall be this good oak."— * Ski 
lie it/' answered the knight, and rode on his way. 

The day of paVment came, and Robin Hood arid Ms chivalry 
sat below his trysting-oak : their conversation turned on the 
absent knight and on his spiritual security. 

44 Go wi to dinner, said I attic John; 

Rubin Hood, nc mid uuy, 

Foi 1 dread our Lad ye lie wroth with me, 

Riic hath sent me not my pay 

Have no doubt, master, quoth Littlejohn, 

Yet is not the sun at rest, 

For 1 dare sny and safely swear 
The kmght is true and trest/’ 

Tlie confidence of Little John was not misplaced , for while 
lie took lus bow and with Will Scarlett and Much the miller’s 
son walked into the glades of ftarnesdale Forest to await for 
the ( oin n ig of boron or bishop with goM to their purses, the 
knight wus mi his way to the trysting-Wfe with the four 
hundred jiound* m ins pocket, and a nobio present for the 
"liberal outlaw . the* present was in character &— 

44 He purveyed him an hundred bows, 

The strings they were well dight; 

An hundred sheaf* of arrows good. 

The heads burnish d ftdl bright. 

Ami every arrow was an ell long, 

With peacock plume y-dight, 

Y -nocked too all with white silver, 

It was a seemly sight/' 

The knight was, however, detained on the way by a small 
task of mercy, he came to a place Where a hone, saddled and 
bridled, and a pipe of wine, were set up is foi prune at a 
public wrestling-match $ and os they w«w won by a strange 
yeoman, the losers raised a tumult, and, but for the Interference 
of the knight and the men who accompanied him, would have 
deprived the yeoman of his prifaS and done him some personal 
harm. The Abbot tom of Saint Mary's had raised difficulties 

the restoring of bis lands aud foe receipt of foe redemption 
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money; ft$& fife tun tai down, and the hour of payment 
stipulated with Robin expired, urban the good knight arrived at 
W trystkig.trec. Events in the men while had happened 
which require notice. 

A* Little John with bis two companion* stood watch in the 
yrpod of Baniesdale, the former, who loved his dinner almost 
os well as he loved • fray, begpn not only to grow impatient, 
but to entertain doubts, about the hour of payment being kept 
He was now tp bo relieved from his anxiety ; — 

“ Fdr os they look’d in Bamesdale wood, 

And by the wide highway, 

'then they were aware of two black monks, 

Each on a good palfraye. 

Then up beepake he, little John, 

To Much he thus ’gap say, 

By Mary, I’ll lay my life to wad, 

These monks have brought our pay/' 

To stop and seize two strong monks with fifty armed 'men 'at 
their bock seemed a daring task for three outlaws: it was 
ventured on without hesitation. 

“ My brethren twain, mid little John, 

We are no mure but three ; 

But an we bring them not to dinner, 

Full wroth will our master be. 

Mow bend your bows, said little John, 

Make all yon press to stand ; 

The foremost monk, his life and his dead), 

Is closed in my hand.” 

u Stand, churl monks,” said the outlaws ; “ how dared you 
to be so long in coming, when our master is not only angry, 
but (listing T — “ Who is your muster V' inquired the astonished 
monks. “ Robin Hood,” answered Little John. “ I never 
heard good of him,” exclaimed die monk ; “ he is a strong 
thief.” He spoke his mind in an ill time Tor himself: one 
called him a false monk ; another, it was Much, shot him 
dead with an arrow, and, slaying or dispersing the whole armed 
retinue of die travellers, the three outlaws seized the surviving 
monk and the sum pier- horses, and took them all to dieir master 
below the trysting-trre. Robin welcomed ids dismayed guest, 
caused him to wash, and sitting down with him to dinner, and 
passing the wine, inquired who he was, and whence he came. 
“ J am a monk, sir, as you see,” was the reply, “ and die cel- 
larer of St. Mary's abbey/ 1 Robin bethought him on this of 
the knight and his security : — 

“ 1 have great murvel, thou Robin Hood said, 

And all this livelong day, 

J dread our l4&dye is wroth with me, 

She hath sent me not my pay. 

Have no doubt, master, said little Johu, 

Ye have no need, 1 say, 

This monk hath got it, 1 dare will swear, 

For he is of her abhaye.” 

** That is well said, John/’ answered Robin Hood. *• Monk, 
you must know tliat our Lady stands security for four hundred 
pounds ; the hour of payment is come ; host thou the money 9” 
The monk swore roundly that he now heard of this for die 
first time, and that he had onlv twenty murks about him for 
Ravelling expenses. “ We shall see that," said die outlaw : 
• f 1 marvel that our I*dye should send her messenger so ill 
provided: go thou, Little John, and examine, and report 
truly.” 

•• Little John spread bit mantle down, > 

He bad done the same before ; 

And lie told out of the good monk's mails 
Eight hundred pouuds and more. 

Little John let it lie full still, 

And went to his master iu haste ; 

Sir, he said, the mouk is true enough, 

Our Lail ye hath doubled your cost. 

1 make mine avow to God, said Robyue ; 

Monk, what said 1 to disci 
Our Ladyeis the truttifuliest dame 
That ever yet found I me. 


I vo w by Sain* Bank, said! 

I hqve sought all Eng^nd tborowe, 
- Yet food I never for pone Inal pay 
Half so secure a borrow*.* . 


little John enjoyed this scene of profit god hi wm «od 
stood reedy to fill the monk’s cup when Robin ordered wine. 
M Monk, you are the beet of monks,” said the outlaw ; " when 
you return to your abbey, greets our Lady well, end say she 
shall ever find me a friend; and for thyself, hark, in thine ear : 
a piece of silver and a dinner worthy of an abbot shall always 
be thine when you ride this way/ 1 — M To invite a man to 
dinner that you may beat and bind and rob him/’ replied the 
monk, “ lodes little like courtesy/’— “ It ia our usual way, 
monk,” answered Robin drily ; “ we leave little bfitind/ 1 
As the monk departed, the knight made his appearance ; 
but Robin refused the four hundred pounds. u You were late 
in coming,” he said, “ and our Lady, who was your security, 
sent and paid it double/* The knight looked strangely on 
the outlaw, aud answered, “ Had 1 not stayed to help a poor 
yeoman who was suffering wrong, I had kept my time/ 4 — 
u For that good deed, Sir Knight,” said Robin Hood, “ I 
hold you fully excused j and more, you will ever find me a 
friend.” 


Robin Hood and tiis Tannbu. 

Arthur-a- Bland, tlie Tanner of Nottingham, was a wild un- 
settled lad, and loved the hide better when rough and warm on 
the bull’s back, than in his own tan-pit, and in a fair way of be- 
coming soles and uppers for boots and shoes. In his day there 
was no settled work for a tanner ; husbandmen tanned the 
leather of their own shoes and horse-furniture in a way which 
science would scorn now, but tough withal and wearable, and 
this perhajis induced honest Arthur to think more of Barues- 
ilale Wood and his cousin Little John than of toiling with 
raw hides in an unsavoury solution of oak-bark and flitch- 
water. in this unsettled state of mind, aud with a reputation 
for a broil, lie walked into the forest prepared alike for mis- 
chief or mirth, careless whether he met with a dun- deer or an 
Armed outlaw. In colours suited to his character the old min- 
strel has sketched him : — 

“ In Nottingham there lives a jolly tanner. 

His name is Arthur -a-Bhuid; 

There’s never a squire 4n Nottinghamshire 
Dare hid bold Arthur stand. 

With a long pike-staff on his shoulder, 

• So well he can clear his way ; 

By two aud by three he makes them to flee, 

For lie hath no list to stay/* 

As he looked at the red-deer he chanced to meet Robin 
Hood, and, not knowing him, resolved to have some sport. 
“ What makes you here so like a thief 9” inquired the Tan- 
ner : M I am a keeper in this forest, and it is my duty to stay 
you/*— 44 Hast any assistants, man 9” inquired Robin; “ it is 
not one man that stops me/’— ** Truly, friend,*’ said the Tan- 
ner, “ 1 have no better assistant than this good oak-graff, and it 
will do all 1 want/’ 

“ For thy sword and thy how I care not a straw, 

Nor all thine arrows to boot ; 

For an 1 get a knop at tby bare scap, 

Thou const as well spit as shoot. 

Speak gently, good fellow, said jolly Robin, 

And give better terms to me ; 

Else I *U thee comet for tby neglect, 

Ju not speaking mannerly/’ 

*• Marry, guep with a wanton," exclaimed the Turner ; u f 
regard not thy big looks.” Robin on this unbuckled his belt, 
laid aside his sword and bow, and, taking up a good quarter- 
staff of oak, said, “ Let us measure staves, so that the play may 
be fair.” — 

41 1 care not for length, bold Arthur replied, 

My staff is of oak to free; 

Eight foot and a half, it will knock down a calf, 
And I hope it will knock down thee. 
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Ivin nootn noon okpu ho iwir fwf*p«j , 

But bestow'd t» him such a Snook, 

That quickly and soon the blood came down 
Before it «n ten o'clock,** 

The Tsnncr ac cepte d no inch form* without •one rchiro, 
and gave the 'outlaw a Mow tliat brought fee blood trickling i 
dovn every fndifWual hair of bit bead. At the tight of hie i 
blood Robin's anger wee, and be struck tostOy and veil ; but 
the Tanner laid on aaif be wereokaving wood, and all Bamei- 
dale wmg with their blow. •Held thy hand,” cried Robin, 

« then hast done enough : I make thee free of the wood."— 

** Why, Gad-a-mercy,” anawered the Tanner, u I may thank 
my staff, not thee, far that.”— “ Well, well, good fellow,” con- 
turned tfaAatlaw , 44 t«U me, at any rate, thy name and trade” 

« 0, 1 am a tanner, 'bold Arthur replied, 

Jn Nottingham long have I wrought; 

An if thou It come them, I row and swear 
1 will tan thy hide for nought. 

Gad-a-raercy, good fellow, said jolly Rohin, 

Since thou art so kind and free, 

An if thou wilt tan my hide for nought, 

I will do as much for thee/* 

During this pause in the strife they continued the conversa- 
tion : 44 1 wish,* said Robin, 44 that you would quit the tan-pits 

and live with me in the forest : ss sure as my name is Robin 
Hood thou ahalt not want gold and fee.” — 14 Ah'" exclaimed 
Arthur-a-Bland, 44 if you are Robin Hood you can tell me 
where my kinsman Little John is ; if 1 can find him we are 
not likely to part soon.** A blast ou the born brought Arthur's 
relative, who was ready, as usual, to take up his master’s 
quarrel. — 

** But Robin Hood took them both by the hands, 

And danced round the oak-tree ; 

* For three merry men, and three merry men, 

And three merry men we be.’ " 

Bih Git op Gisborwb. 


A sword and a dogger be worn by bit odd, 

Of many a month* bant; * 

And be was clad in bis capuMdde, 

Top, and tail, and mane.** 

High words now ensued between Utfe John ltd hit wastes, 
for*bofe would take the adventure of Sir Guy and hhl p*uuS» 
hide, and the fo r m er set off in a huff to join hit odttfuh^W 
e posted in 0* neighbourhood of Nottingham, while Robb 
Hood walked up to the stranger, and thus accosted Mm i— 
Thou should* bo a good archer, if ! may Judge by fey 
bow."—** I have missed my way,” said Sir Guy, not answer- 
ing the question, * and have lost my morning's work.**— 

14 Good fellow,'* replied Robin, • let me be tby guide in the 
forest.*’ 

“ 1 seek an outlaw, fee stranger said, 

Men call him Robin Hood $ * 

1 ’d rather meet lum, that proud outlaw, * 
Than forty pound so good. 

Now come with me, thou wight yeoman. 

And Kobui thou soon shall see; 

But first let us some pastime find 
Under the greeuwood tree." 

On this they cut two long wauds, and, placing them three* 
score rocs asunder, prefioml their bows to shoot. It was evi- 
dently Robin's object to prove the skill of this venturous 
stranger, who had entered ins dominions bow in band, as if 
challenging him to a trial in the att in which he excelled. 
Hud Guy been a more skilful archer, it is likely that Robin, 
instead of the *' awkward stroke'’ which be bestowed on him, 
would have endeavoured to enlist lnni in his band 3— 

44 The first lime Robin shot at fee prick*, 

He missed but an inch it fro; 

The yeoman lie was an archer good, 

But he could nsvei do so.’* 

The second arrow of the stranger failed in its aim ; that of 
Robin Hood cleft fee wand : — 


Robin's adventure with Sir Guy of Gisliome is tragical as 
well as humorous . that good knight (if knight he were— for he 
is sometimes called plain Guy) seem* to have liod as much of 
the bully as the soldier in him, and to have been persuaded by 
the Sheriff of Nottingham to undertake a task in which abler 
men had failed. He certainty had all tlie external marks of 
valour— a swashing and & martial outside; and when lie en- 
tered the forest arrayed in his “ capul-hide,’’ and his sword m 
his hand, he marched as if to on assured conquest, nor ddlihtrd 
feat he should either take Robin Hood or slay hhn. But the 
ready wit aud invention of the outlaw were always near when 
bravery failed, and fortune seems to have delighted m affording 
him opportunities of showing the ascendency of lus mind over 
his hand. While Guy, in bis capul-hide, made his way into 
the forest, Robin was fast sleep in a spot of much beauty 
« When shaws were sheen and shrads full fair, 

And leaves both large and long, 

It is merry to walk in the fair forest, 

And hear fee small bird's song. 

The wo»d-weele sang and would not cease, 

Sitting upon the spray ; 

So loud, he awaken'd Robin Hood, 

In the greenwood where he lay.” 

Up sprang Robin, and exclaimed, “ 1 have bad a dream : 
1 dreamed that two strong yeomen overpowered me in fight, 
and beat me when they had bound me ; if 1 meet two such I 
shall think of my dream.”— 1 • Ah!” said Little John, to whom 
three words were addressed, 44 those that mind freets, free ts 
will follow, as Allan a-Dale says ." — u l shall leave this place, 
nevertheless,” said Robin ; to they pot on their green frocks, 
and, wife their arrows at their backs, walked out among fee 
deer — 

“ Until they came to the merry greenwood. 

Where they had gladdest to ha; 

There they were aware of a wight yeoman. 

That kill'd him against a bee* 


44 A blessing upon fey heart, he said, 

Good fellow, thy shooting is good ; 

For an fey heart Im os good as tby hand, 

Thou wert lietter than Rohm Hood,” 

They were now approaching the delwtable laid. * Tell 
me thy name, for there is much skill in thy right haul,” said 
the stranger. 41 No, by my faith,” said the outlaw, 41 not ftiU I 
know what thine is.” 

'* ! dwell by dale aid down, quoth be, 

And Robin to take I 'm sworn ; 

And when I am call'd by my right name, 

I am Guy of good Gisborne. 

My dwelling is in this wood, says Robin, 

By dice 1 net right nuiurht : 

1 am Robin Hood of Bamesdale, 

Whom thou so long hast sought. 

1 He feat had neither been kith nor kin 
Might have oeru a full fair fight. 

To see how together these yeomen went 
With blades both brown and bright.” 

The combat was very fierce, for life or liberty was fee prise 
they contended for, Robin stumbled on fee root of a tree, and 
received a slight hurt m the side. 44 Ah, dear Lady,' 1 said ha, 
addressing the Virgin, 44 let me not die before my time;” and 
uttering this he felt strengthened, and, leaping to bis feat, 
struck his antagonist dead at a blow. Ha then cut Sir Guy's 
head off. gashed it so that no one might know whose H was, 
and stuck it on the end of his bow : then stripping the body, 
and taking oil his own mantle of Lincoln green, exclaimed, in 
fee savage pleasantry of those tunes, ** If thou bast Lad die 
worst strokes at my hood, thou shall have fee better cloth.’* 

** Then Robin did off his gown of green. 

And on Sir Guy did throw ^ 

And he put on feat capul-hide 
That clad him top to toe. 
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% bow, tby mow*, and little horn. 

Now with reel wdl hear* 

For I’ll away to Barnesdal* 

To tee how toy toon do fare.” 

While Robin was on hit wey in search of hit men, it will be 
to say that Little John, in on accidental encounter 
wUK the Sheriff of Nottingham, had been taken prisoner, and, 
with Will Bcarlett, whom he had tried to rescue, wai on the 
load to lie banged, Robin Hood was aware of this, however, 
When he set Qnf* born to hie mouth and blew a Mart, foe it 
wae heard hy the Sheriff and hit men at they conducted Little 
John to the ggUows i— 

* O hearken, hearken, the Sheriff he said, 

I hear now tidings good ; 

For yonder 1 hear Sir Guy's horn blow, 

* And hehpth slain Robin Hood, 

Yonder I fi&ir Sir Guy’s horn blow, 

It blows so well in tide ; 

And yonder he comes, that wight yeoman. 

Clad in his capcd-hide." 

When the simulated Sir Guy come up, great was the rejoic- 
ing of the Sheriff, and liberal were hi* offers. «* Ask w hat tlmu 
wilt,” ho cried, “ and have it.’* — I will none of thy gold, 
good sir,” said Robin, speaking hollow out of the capitl-hid* 
hood ; M but since 1 have slain the master, let me bestow a 
blow on his knave, Little John. I ask no better recompense.’’ 

,«* Thou art simply road,” answered the Sheriff : “ thou hast 

done a feat worth n knight's fee ; but since thou art pleased 
with little, why go and take it.” When Littlejohn heard his 
master’s voice, he rejoiced and said, gt Now 1 shall get loose, as 
sure as there are saints in heaven.” His liberation was soon 
accomplished i— 

“ For Robin pull’d forth an Irish knife. 

And loosed John hand and foot, 

And gave him Sir Guy’s bow in bis band, 

And hade him arise tmd shoot. 

Then John took Guy’s bow into bis baud, 

His bolts and arrows each one : 

When the Sheriff aaw Little John Irnnd the bow. 

Ho ettled him to l>e gone.” 

The sight of those two terrible archer* with their liows bent 
imd their arrows in the string was enough for the Sheriff and 
his men : lie fled towards Nottingham, but not so fust as to 
hinder Little John from despatching on arrow after him, which 
hindered him from sitting easily at diiuter for some months 
after. 


Tiir Friau op Fountain** Dame. 

u A north-country mile and au inch at a shot’’ is a rhym- 
ing instance of the strength and skill of Robin Hood iu archery ; 
nor art 1 proofs in prose wanting. “ The abbot of Whitby,” 
says a Yorkshire tradition, “bad heard that Robin Hood and 
Little John were famous for the distance os well as the accuracy 
of their shooting, and begged them after dinner to give him on 
example. He took them to the top of the abbey, whence each 
of them shot an arrow, which fell not far from Whitby -laths, 
in memorial of which the abbot set up a pillar where each of 
the arrows was found. The place where Robin's arrow fell is 
still called Robin Hoods Field, ami the place wliero Little 
John’s fell is called John's Field ; the distance of these places 
from Whitby Abbey exceeds a measured mile.” 

If tins he admitted as prose evidence of the distance to 
which Rubin’s bow could send a riiaft, for the matchless ac- 
curacy of his aim there are in verse many examples ; his ar- 
rows, like the stones of the Betriarmte slingen, dew to a hair's 
breadth and did not miss. Yet at this weapon be was once 
nigh overmatched ; not indeed by human skill, but by the 
wondrous dogs of the Friar of Fountain's Dale, that caught the 
arrows in their mouths as they flew. It is to he feared that 
the breed of these doge either became immediately extinct, or 
that they were trained by the skill, now loet, of a sorcerer. 
The adventure of the Friar and bis curtal Doga is a rustic ro- 
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usance: that nuptial ftftdnk, by a^p rnkt ot scholastic magic 
known to the vulgar by She name of the Oxford Art, educated 
liis dugs in a new kind of warfare, and with bis sword and bow 
reigned for seven years the sovereign of Fountain’* Dole. He 
might have continued longer on bis form had wot his merits 
provoked the hostility of hit bvuther-SBonareh of Sherwood. 

The ballad in which the Friar’s contest with Robin is re- 
lated is both well imagined and well rhymed. It happened 
one summer’s morn, says this legend, that Little John per- 
formed a feat of archery much to the pleasure of his master j— 

“ Will Scarlett be did kill a buck, 

And Midge be kill'd a doe, 

But Little John kill'd a hart of grease. 

Five hundred foot him Arc. 

Joy on that heart, soul Rbbin Hood, 

Shot such a shot for me. 

I'll ride my bonea hundred miles 
To find a match for thee.” 

There was perhaps some envy in the laugh which Will 
Scarlett raised at this. “ 1 know,” said he, “ a curtal friar in 
Fountain’s Abbey who con fight you both.* 1 Now, in those 
days there were martial monks whose duties consisted in 
preaching to the Saracens, or in cutting their throats ; they 
were peculiar to Asia; yet something of the same sort of 
animal was not uncommon in this country. Euglund had 
prelates who, like Anthony Beck, Bishop of Durham, loved to 
fight in the van ; or, like Sinclair of Dunkeld, could draw the 
sword and lead to victory when his country was invaded. The 
same military taste descended lower; and the church hud 
humbler servants of very questionable morality, like the curtal 
Friar. When Will Scarlett gave this insulting commendation 
to the Friar, he added — 

“ The curtal Fryar in Fountain's Abbey 
Well can a strong how draw : 

He will heat ymt and your good yeomen, 

If you set them all in a raw. 

Then Robin he swore a solemn oath, 

And it was by Mary free, 

Tlmt lie would neither eat nor drink 
Till the Fryar lie did see.” 

The outlaw put on his best steel harness and a helmet which 
had resisted many a stroke; he likewise halted a sword by his 
side, and with a buckler on his shoulder and his trusty bow in 
his liaud away he weut inf# Fountain s Dale to achieve this 
new adventure. 


“ And coining unto Fountain’s Dale, * 
No farther would he ride ; 

There he was aware of the curtal Fryar 
Close by die water-side. 

The Fryar had on a harness good. 

On bis bead a cap of steel ; 
Broad-sword and buckler by his side, 
And they became him weel.” 


Robin stood a little while looking at the military monk. 
No man ever entered upon a combat with less consideration ; 
it was ever word and blow with him ; yet in the present cate he 
saw the propriety of having a reason of some kind for rushing 
u]Km strife — a cause of offence was not long wanting. 


u Robin Hood he lighted off his horse, 

And tied him to a thorn ; 

Carry roe o’er the water, thou curtal Fryar, 
Or else thy life’s forlorn. 


The Fryar took Robin on his hick. 
Deep water be did bestrida 
And neither spoke word good or bod 
Till on the other aide. 


All as yet went smoothly ; the Friar, with a meekness which 
he might have learned in Fountain’s Abbey, obeyed the com- 
mand of the imperious stranger, carried him ever the stream, 
and placed him safely on the bonk j but bam bis meeknem 
and courtesy ended :-*■* 
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“ LigMr leapt R « tan Am off hi* back, 
¥)MAel^ir1»«idi|^L 
Now carry me baric, ftn M mft 
Or Audi it dmlMmd to* prim 

Robin took 4* FVyar upon to back. 

Deep water be did betfride, 

And neither apek* food weed or bed 
TUI he came to toe other ride.* 

Thie could not last long; it endured, however, on Brian's 
ride longer then on the Friar's, who, desiring to bring the mat- 
ter to an end, carried the outlaw to the middle of the stream, 
and, toning him roughly in, told him either to rink or swim 
at his pleasure. Robin p reftwed awtomring to rioting, and, 
reaching toe bank, grasped hie bow, and plucked out an arrow 
from his quivers— 

“ One of his best shafts below Ids belt 
At the Fryer be let fry, 

Tb* mirtal Fryer with bis Steel buckler 
Did put toe arrow by. 

Shoot on, shoot on, toe Frymr he said, 

Shoot on as thou hast begun ; 

If thou shootes i here for a summer's day, 

Thy mark 1 will uot shun/' 

How many arrow* the steel buckler of the Friar put aside 
the ballad neglects to say : four-aud-twenty was the usual 
numlier of shafts in an archer's quiver of those days : at all 
events, Robin shot with his usual skill, but shot all his arrows 
away without injuring his invulnerable adversary. He then 
laid aside his bow, drew bis sword, and, with his buckler on 
his arm, closed with the Friar, who opposed him with equal 
arms und equal resolution : — 

“ They fought from ten o'clock o' tlie day 
Till four in the afternoon ; 

Then Robin Hood came to Ids knees, 

Of the Fryar to beg a boon. 

A boon, a boon, thou curtal Fryar, 

I l>eg it on my knee ; 

Let me set my horn unto my mouth, . 

And to blow out blasts three. 

That will I do, said the curtal Fryar, 

Of thy blasts I have no douU ; 

1 hone thou'lt blow so passing well, 

Till both thy eyes fly out.” 

It is probable that the Friar was not aware of the importance 
of tlie boon which he so readily granted ; or it may be tliat he 
was prepared for all emergencies, and relied for assistance on 
his reserve of M great ban -dogs/' as fit to match the force of all 
Robin's forqpt chivalry. Re that as it may, no aooner were 
the blasts blown than fifty yeomen with bent hows in their 
hands came hastening to the aid of their leader. *• Whose 
men are these?” inquired the Friar. •* They ace mine/’ re- 
plied Robin. 

•* A boon, a boon, said the curtal Fryar, 

The like 1 gave to thee, 

To set. my fist tons to my mouth, 

And to wluite out wbutes three. 

That will T do, sakl Robin Hood, 

Or else I were to hlame; 

For three wholes in a fryer's fist 
Will make me glad and fain." 

Robin seems not to have been prepared for the four-footed 
opposition which “ three whutes ou the Fryer’s fist” were des- 
tined to cell up. No sooner bad he wheeled thrice 4 than half 
a hundred gnat ban-dogt came tunning to hie ride ; and the 
Friar proceeded to lay down rules tor toe coming combat:— 

“ Hen is for way man a deg. 

And I myself tor thee j 
Nav, by my faith, mid Robin Hood, 

Good Fryar, that must not be. 

Two dogs at once to Robin did go. 

One behind, toe other before, 

Ariihhh Hood's n tri k dlkads g me n 
Off<pfc hts baok day ***** 


This Robin .may have expected; hut tor theeosne whfcto 
followed no previous exp e rience could bore pr^P**** ; he 

had hitherto found nothing but steel to hi* toafts. Hie 
men turned their arrow* at once ontfarir ftwr4boted adver-' 


« But wbethsr Ids mm toot era* and west, 

Or they shot north and sou*, 

The curtal dogs, so taught they were, 

Caught the aftbws in their mouth.” 

Little John was less amaaed at tola than kb master. ** YeRh 4 , 
off thy dogs, Friar," he exclaimed, 44 else evil trill briri bra- 
them and to*/’— * Who art toouf" arid toe Friar, risK- ! 
boldened by the battle having hitherto gone hi* his favour f 
u whose man art thou that comes hero to prate tomef *1 
am Little John, and Robin Hood is my master,” replied he; 
and as he spoke he shot hi* arrows W*to such dexterity that 
half a score of the Friar’s dogs foil dead, era by* single shaft* 

” Hold thy band, good follow," cried the Friar* * toy mtotof 
and I shall agree ; shoot no more, 1 pray thee." 

“ This curtal Fryar kept Fountain** Dale 
For seven long years and more, 

And there was ucver a knight nor lord 
Could make Iran yield before.” 

Thk Noble Fisukhmai*. 

Hi# adventure with die curtal Frier was ohiefly on land i 
Robin • next adventure was on a less stable element, toe ssa. 
The ballad which describes lib want of success as a Asher, end 
how ho redeemed himself from captivity as wall as from re- 
proach with his bow, b called 4 The Noble Fisherman/ and 
was found by llitsou in the collection of Anthony -k-Wood, 
with the following prose heading: “ Showing how Robin won 
a prise on the sea, and how lie gave toe one lialfo to his dame, 
and the other to tko building of alms-houses/' In Rubin's 
days his countrymen were timid sailors : they seldom made a 
voyage in the winter months; they randy went out of sight of 
laud ; and had exhibited hut symptoms at least, of that au- 
dacity tempered by skill which lias since given them the com- 
mand of the ocean. It was rather a love of variety than a 
love of salt water that took the King of Sherwood to sea: he 
became weary, says the liallad, of toe woodride, chasing the 
fallow-deer, and the profitless occupation which ho pursued j 
ami, calling his men together, ssid*— 

u The fishermen brave more money they have 
Than our merchants two or three ; 

Therefore will I to Scarborough go, 

A fisherman brave to tie. 

So, quoth Robin Hood, I'll to Scarborough go, 

It seems a very flue day : 

Ami lie took hisimi at a widow woman's house 
Adowu by the waters grey/' 

The widow looked at her lodger, and, seeing him personable 
„ and promising, inquired who be was, end what waa Jib trade. 
*‘,1 am a poor fisherman/’ replied Robin, with n downcast, 
look, u and in xny own country I am called Simon of the 
Lee/' 

4 Simon, she said, if tbow’lt he my man, 

Round wages ITl give tliee ; 

For I have as good a ship of my own 
As any that sails toe sea/' 

Robin entered' at once into the service of the buxom widow, 
and, joining bis new comradm, they jducked up the anctMV, 
and, sailing till old England grew dim in too distance, east 
their baited books into the sea, and began to catch fish ; but, 
alas! for Robin, he was ignorant of toa whole mystery of fish- 
ing, aud when others dropped their baited hoolu into tlw 
water, he dropped In a naked hook and ah** Vue. This was 
not unobserved 

“ It will lie long, arid toe ma s t e r toon. 

Ere this lubber thrive at sea; * 

He shall not have mm An of our Ash, 

For in frith hrt j*ri vddfejr. 



m 


knights worn wxmrnmmu 


Of«e k me, raid Simon Dun, < 

. . .* e«.. ;>A ad the day that I <mM hero. 

I wish I were iii PlymmoaPark 

• Chafing the fallow-deer. 

Tor every clown laagbs ne to scorn, 

And a lubber they me call ; 

' But if I liad them in Plympton Park 
W I would pat acom on them all/* 

Hie moment for Robin to assert hie superiority, even on the 
sea, was at hand : if he failed to arm hi* lines and bait his 
hooks, and caught nothing, while his companions laughed at 
bis ignorance, hip looks brightened as he saw a French rover 
hearing ‘down upon them, for be had not forgotten to bring hit 
bow and arrows: as Robiti*s face brightened, the master’s 
countenance sank 

" O woe is fpe, said the master then, 

And the day that I was bora ; 

For of all the fish we have caught this day 
There if every fin forlorn. 

For your French’robbera upon the sea 
Will not spare us a man, 

But carry us to the shores of France 
And cost us in prison strang/’ 

The simulated fisherman ventured a word. u Master,” he 
said, " do not be afraid ; give me my bow and arrows, and 
not one Frenchman will I spare.” There was a smile among 
Robin's companions at this, for they rated his skill at the bow 
by his skill in fishing : the master answered roughly, — 

“ Now hold thy peace, thou long lubber, 

Thou art but brags and boast ; 

If 1 should cast thee overboard 
Time's but one lubber lost. 

Simon grew angry at these words, 

An ungiy mau was he ; 

But lie took his bent bow in his baud, 

To the ship-hatch then went he.” 

But Robin found that a ship's plank afforded no such steady 
footing as the green sward of Plympton Park $ he stood with 
difficulty, and drew an unsteady string : — 

“ Come, tie me to the mast, lie cried. 

Against my object fair. 

And give me my bent bow in my hand, 

And 111 no Frenchman spare. 

He drew bis arrow unto the bead, 

And be drew with might and main ; 

And to the first Frenchman's heart straightway 
The cloth-yard shaft is gone.” 

Success brought security ; as the Frenchmen began to drop 
before his deadly arrows, Robin's footing grew firmer, and 
his band quite steady, and he requested to be unbound, that 
he might desjiatcb bis shafts more rapidly : — 

<< O, loose me from the mast, he cried. 

And for them take thou no care ; 

But give me my bent bow iu my hand, 

Aud 1*11 uo Frenchman spare. 11 

This was complied with, it seems, though the ballad-maker 
has not recorded it ; and Robin shot so fast aud so well, that 
when they boarded the rover they found all tier crew trans- 
fixed with arrows. Twelve thousand pounds in good red 
gold, and a ship Fell appointed and fit for sea, was the re- 
ward of the victors. Robin had forgiven the hanh words of 
the master, and the slighting laughter of his comrades, when 
the property came to be disposed of : — 

“ One half of the ship, said Simon then, 

To our dame ana children small ; 

And the other half of the ship I'll beriqw 
Ou you, my comrades alL 

But up bropoke the master then, 

Sbvs, Simon now list to me ( 

Yea have won the ship with your own hand, 

And you shall the owner be. 


It shall bsaslsaid, quoth Simon theft * 
Wfththis gold WWoppMS'd 
An habitation I wBl MM' : ; . 

Where they may Ufa at rest” 


Robin, having made this charitable disposition of bis unex- 
pected wealth, laid the name of Simon of the lee aside, re- 
tired from the service of the widow of. Soarhonmgh, resumed 
his sylvan habits, and, mated once move bsneath die Welbeck 
oaks, gave law to Church and State. 


Robyn Hood and Will Scailstt. 

The ballad of * Robin Hood and Will Scarlet* is very old, 
and has ever been popular : it was copied by the scrupulous 
Ritson from an old black-letter copy in the collection of An* 
thony-t-WoOd, where it bean the tide of * Robin Hood and 
the Stranger/ The legend commences by sending out Robin 
from his bower in Sherwood in quest of a fat buck, or a friar 
with something in his pocket ; for it appears, from an excla- 
mation on the part of Little John, that there was little in the 
public purse, and less in the public larder. The person whom 
it was his luck to encounter seemed a dandy of the finest 
water : — 

” As Robin Hood walk'd the forest along, 

It was in the mid of the day, 

There he was aware of a deft young man 
As ever walk'd mi the way. 

His doublet was all of silk, 'tis said. 

His stockings like scarlet shone, 

And alone be walk'd on tlie greenwood path, 

To Robin Hood all unknown.” 

But the stranger in his scarlet and silk was cue after Robin's 
own heart : — 

“ The stranger he made no mickle ado. 

But he bent a right good bow, 

And the fattest of all the herd he slew. 

Forty good yards him fro. 

Well-shot ! well shot ! quoth Robin Hood then, 

That shot was shot in time, 

And if thou wilt but accept of the place, 

. I'll make thee a yeoman of mine.** 

“ A yeoman of thine ! ” said the other scorn fully ; M make 
haste and get out of my way, or by my faith thou ahalt have 
buffets, and that instantly.” “ Thou hadst best abstain from 
buffets,” replied Robin meekly ; “ for, though 1 seem but a 
lone person, a blast of this little horn would bring friends, and 
strong ones — 

“ Thou hadst best not wind thy horn, he said, 
Whatever may be thy haste, 

For 1 can draw out a good broad-sword 
Aud quickly cut thy blast. 

Then Robin Hood bent a very good bow 
For to shoot he would full fain, 

And the stranger be bent a very rod bow 
To shoot at bold Robin again. 

u Hold! hold!” cried Robin, ** this is the wrong way of 
going to work j if we shoot, one of ns will surely be slain ; 
but let us take sword and buckler, and go under yonder oak 
and prove ourselves.” M As 1 hope tobe saved,” said the other, 
“ ’tis a good thought ; so draw, and let us begin : beshrew 
me, if I fly one foot ! ” — 

“ Then Robin he lent the stranger a blow 
Host Scared him oat of bis wR; 

Thou never lent blow, the stranger be raid, 

That shall be better reqnit 
The stranger then drew a good broad-sword, 

And hit Robin on the crown ; 

Till from every hair of bold Robin's head 
The blood ran trickling down." 

“ Gad-a-mrarcy, good fellow ! ” exclaimed Robin, “ thou 
const work as well with the broad-eword as with the bow ; I 
must know thy name, and that of thy dwaUing-pUce, before 
we go farther.” “ As fee that*” replied the other, « I can 



called the young Gmmwril, and that,for killing my fathers 
•toward. I am forced to toe forest to ad an mala of mine, 
whom tome call Robin Hood.** Tfcit wtt a thudy erphm 
tarn for both; the King of the Rarest exclaimed— 

u If thou art thecousin of Robin Hood, then 
the tDOaer weshall have done ; 

By the faith 6Tmv body, the stranger replied, 

1 am hit own cater* «*w” 

Them wat kissing and embracing good store on tbit disco- 
very, *ayt the ballad; and Robin, who always Wvyd to have 
a sharer in hi* joy, catted out for little John* who, on mak- 
ing hit appearance, very deliberately prepared hit weapon to 
•trike on the part of hit matter. “ Ob, nol no ! friend John !” 
exclaimed Robin, interposing; “ this must not be; be is my 
sister's ton, and cousins 1 have no other 

" But he shall be a bold yeoman of miue, 

My chief man next to thee ; 

And I, Robin Hood, and tbou, Little John, 

And Will Scarlett — the three, 

Shall live the best and bravest outlaws 
That range the north countree.” 

The Widow's Three Sons. 

The ballad which represents Robin Hood rescuing the 
widow's three sons, and hanging the sheriff in their stead, is 
from the York edition of ( Robin Hood's Garland,* and is 
looked on by Ritson as one of the oldest extant. Like many 
other national rhymes, this ballad begins by praising the sea- 
son : there are twelve months, says the minstrel, in tine year, 
but the merriest of all is the merry month of May, and in 
that month it was the pleasure of Robin Hood to take a walk 
towards the town of Nottingham, where he met an old woman 
crying bitterly : he proceeded to question her : — 

“ What news, what news, thou silly old woman, 

W hat news hast thou for me ? 

Said she, Three squires of Nottiughpm town 
To-day are condemn’d to die.” 

“ What have they done, old dame, to deserve this V in- 
quired the outlaw, moved by her tears. “ Have they burned 
parishes, or murdered priests, or injured virgins f * “ They 

have neither,” said the old woman, “ burned parishes, nor 
murdered priests, nor harmed virgins — aud yet they must 
die 

“ Now what have they done, said Robin Hood then, 

Old woman now tell to me. 

Oh, it ’• for slaying the king's fallow-deer, 

And bending their bowi with thee. 

Dost thou not mind now, Robin, she said, 

Since I made you sup and dine — 

By the faith of my body, quoth bold Robin Hood, 

You tell't in a capital time.** 

He said no more, for word* would only impede,' not help, 
in the deed which be now resolved to do : moved by the 
memory of the old woman's kindness in other days, and his 
affection for the three yeomen who had borne bows at his bid- 
ding, he continued his walk towards Nottingham, till he met 
with a begging pilgrim, who, in answer to his inquiry, con- 
firmed the old woman'* tale, that three good squires were con- 
demned to die that day at Nottingham. He took hie measures 
at once 

41 Corns, change thy apparel with me, old man, 

Come, change thy apparel for mine ; 

Here’s forty good shillings in white stiver, 

Go spend it in ale or wine. 

O thine innsl is good, be mid. 

And mine is ragged and tom ; 

Wherever you go, wherever you ride, 

Laugh not an old man to scorn. 

Come, change tby apparel with me, old churl, 

Cotoe, change thy append with mine; # 

Here me twenty pieces of good red gold, 

To toast thy brethren with wine 


The right of foe gold, and tot dm» of Idnaolnf^ 
ama toe palmer’s lehxetaas* and toe tmaator wist m*fe$?f& 
much, H would seem, to to* amuMWBt of both.. Robkff ■ 
i fto a MB of consequences, and toe HiMginee of humour, V 
wo in momenta of peril and danger, are pictured in many * . 
ballad, nor am they omitted here : — 

H Then Robin out on the old man's cloak, ffc 
Was pateod black, blue, and mil j ™ 

He thought no shame the lee-day loug, 

To bear the bags of bread. 

Then be put ou the old man’s brooks. 

Were patch’d from side to side; 

By the breath of my body, Wild Robin can my, * 
This man lov’d little pride.” 


For every rag Robin bad a joke, for every patch a pun t 
the old palmer's high-crowned hat, hie darned hose and shoes, 
meiuled above and below, and armed *|Uh brood-headed bob- 
nails, were not put ou without a sally, severally gnd OdttSct* 
ively; and when the exchange was completed, Robin, *or- 
trying himself, declared it was a good habit which mad* Hit - 


man, and hastened on his errand of mercy - 


“ Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone 
* With a link down and a-down ; 

And there he met with the proud Sheriff, 
Who was walking about the towu. 

O Christ, now save, O Sheriff? he sakl, 

O Christ, now save and see! 

Now what will you give to a silly eld man, 
To-day will your hangman be?” 


Now the Sheriff seemed a man to whom nothing could be a 
warning : in the disguise once of a beggar, another time in 
that of an old woman, Robin had wrought him both sorrow 
and woe ; but at present be looked on the disguised outlaw 
without any suspicion, and answered:— 

“ Some suits, some suits, the Sheriff he said, 

Some suits will 1 give to thee; 

Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen, 

To-day is a hangmans fee. 

Then Robin he turns him round about, 

Aud jum;u from stone to atone; 

By the faith of my body, the Sheriff he said. 

Well jump'd, thou silly old man.” 

It would appear tliat while this conversation continued the 
three condemned men, accompanied by the Sheriffs soldiers, 
were ou their way to the gibbet, which stood without the walle 
of the town ; and that on the other band the bands of the out- 
law hud approached unseen, and concealed themselves, whence 
they might advance and take an effectual port in the fray 
which they knew to he at hand. These matters influenced the 
reply of Robin, who knew well when it was best to come to 
extremities 

“ I ne'er was a hangman in all my life ; 

My curse upon the trade ; 

And cursed lie he, said the bold Robin, 

That first a hangman made. 

I ’ve a hag for meal ami a bag for malt, . 

A bag for barley and com, 

A bag for bread, and a bag for beef. 

And a hag for my little bom.” 

The Sheriff on this began to regard Robin with inquiring* 
eyes ; and desired to know the use of the little hum wbioh he 
bore in his bag. * It is a bom/’ said the outlaw, producing 
it, “ which 1 got from a friend of mine, and were I to set si to 
my mouth it migbf blow small good for thee.” * O, wind 
your horn, saucy fellow,” said the Sheriff ; u wind it as loud 
as you please.” 

" The first loud blast that he did blow 
He blew both loud and shrill j 
A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood’s men 
Came riding over the hilL 
The next lewd blast that he did give 
He blew both lood and amam ; * 

A* he Mew, fistt sixty of Robin Hood’s wen 
Came riunhtg over the plain.” 



Brill Ml virion of armed men m aovta oteroei to rftar, 
whose inveterate stupidity seems to tart amdteeft him Urn fit 
to most tad foil Rohm tod hit vita thin toy sheriff on 
HNM*d$ his final audit may be valeted In the graphic words of 
to talled-makor >— 

" O, wlu) ore those, to Sheriff he said, 

HI Come tripping it over to leaf 

O, they ate tny servants, bold Robin can say, 

And their visit is meant to thee. 

So they took to gallows from the slack, 

And placed it in to glen, 

And thereon toy bang'd the proud Sheriff, 

And released their own three men." 

Rabin Hoods rescue of Will Stately, though equally daring 
and successful as that of to widow's three sons, has been 1 cm 
fortunate in finding u poet to give to details with the right 
ftmjdwity and drama-like force. Though taken from to 
block -letter rolls of Airthony-it- W ood, it is a very modem as 
well as uqposto composition : it is likely, indeed, that the 
author let loose his muse on some old ballad or tradition, and 
thought to do it high honour by tatowin^ on it a more 
polished uir and scholar-like spirit 

The exploits of the outlaws modi* the Nottingham woods 
dangerous for a tune to their sovereign, and he removed his 
roving camp into to forests of Yorksbue, where his name i« 
still associated with bank and hay, and hill and dell, and glen 
and stream; nay, to well out of whuh llobtn and his < hivalry 
drank foititd sueh favour in die eyes of one of the Carlisle 
Howards, that he erected a handsome stone arch over the spring, 
where passengers used to halt and drink, and bestow alms on 
two old people, who, as late as half a century ago, found it 
profitable to abide by to well, and keep it in order. It may 
lie found about four miles north of Doncaster, iu a small hollow 
close by the highway, with its arch still in good order, and its 
water pure ; but to attendant spirits are departed, and the 
Spring is left with no other perfection hat to fame of Uokmi 
Hood. 

The Sturdy Rcsoar. 

When Robin Hood reigned, Kngland swarmed with mendi- 
cants; some real, more feigned, and all willing to beg ldther 
thou work, and steal lather than beg. They were of all hues, 
all lands, and all ages : pilgrims, with a palm-bmuch in one 
hand, and a dirk concealed m their girdles; beggars, with 
pike-staves to enforce to chanty toy solicited , tinkers, who 
mended pots almost as dexterously as toy robbed the folds ; 
shepherds, who carried stones in their scrips, and rould con- 
vert ton crooks readily into quarter-staves; monks, who 
served our Lady leas devoutly m to church than 8ft. Nicholas 
in the greenwood j and, we add it with shame, minstrels, who, 
with harp in hand and swunl at side, made townluud and ul- 
lage pay hatutonudy for their undesired songs. These motley 
bands furnished men, and sometimes money, to to sovereign 
of Sherwood : no dexterous recruiting officer of our times e\ er 
surpassed him in singling out handy lads, on whose foreheads 
uature bad written invisibly the woid M soldier;" he knew a 
true customer at a glance ; the determined step, the resolute 
air, to tort answer, and to arrow-like sharpness of e>c, marked 
him for to long-how ami quartet-staff; while to whining 
tone, to iaay stop, to supplicating air, die apparel well re- 
paired, and to meal-tags well filled, spoke to Robin, as 
plainly os in words, tot lie looked on a wretch, rich and sor- 
did, who had not the soul to enjoy tin* cash he had collected, 
and was therefore to be regarded as a diamond in a dunghill, a 
purse iu a midden-stead to to outlaws of to forest Seveial 
ballads relate Robin s adventures with sturdy mendicants, and 
they are neither to least amusing nor to least instructive of 
to collection. 

The first beggar with whom if was hi* luck to encounter was 
of Scotch birth or extraction, and it seams quite plain that 
'4tobra did nyt well know iu what clam to place him, to 


sturdy or to sordid, to evening, vUh on his mad ton 
Baniesdale, he foregathered with thianorton 

u He met a beggar on the way, 

Who sturdily eoold gang; 

He had a pike-staff in Ue hand* 

That was both stark and string. 

A clouted cloak abont him was. 

That held him trim the cmdd; 

The thinnest bit of it, l |to 
Was more ton twenty feuld.” 

A meal-bag was suspended from his neck, be had three hats 
•tack cm his head, and a noble pike-staff in his hand : Robin 
at once concluded tot he was wealthy, and as snob proceeded 
to deal with him : — 

u Tarry, tarry, good Robin he says, 

Tarry and speak with me; 

He heard him as he heard him not. 

And fast on bis way can hie. 

O, it T s far to my lodging-house, 

^nl it is growing late ; 

If they have supp'd ere I come in, 

I will look wondrous Mate.” 

* Thou art a sordid fellow," said Robin ; I see, if you 
get >our own supjier, you care not about mine ; so, at a word, 
either lend me some money, or lay down thy clouted cloak, 
loose the strings of thy pokes, let me grope for thy gold, and 
take wlmt will serve my tarn ; nay, an thou art sulky, I shall 
soon see if thy beggar-skin will resist an arrow." 

“ 'Die beggar smiled, and answer made. 

Far better let me he ; 

Think not that f will be afraid 
Of tby bit crooked tree ; 

Or that 1 tear tlieo any whit, 

For thy sharp nips of sticks ; 

1 know no use for them so meet, 

As to moke pudding-pricks.’ 

Robin grew wroth with the Scotsman for speaking so si orn- 
fully of Ins bow andairows, and, suddenly putting an arrow in 
its place, and placing his fingers on the string, drew it a span — 
he wus not allowed to ilraw it farther : — 

44 The beggar with bis noble tree 
Reach'd him so sound a lout. 

That both his bow and broad arrow 
in fiuiders flew about. 

Good Robin bound him to lus brand. 

Rut that proved likewise vain; 

The lieggar lighted on his band 
With his pike-staff ogam." 

W ith his right arm disabled, and lus taw broken, Rohm 
was at the mercy of the mendicant, who hud on such load with 
his pike-iitaft, that he fell in a swoon : — 

41 Come, stand up, man. the beggar said, 

T is shame to go to nut ; 

Stay till thou get tby money told, 

1 think it were to best. T 

And syne go to the tavern-house, 

And bay both wine tod ale; 

Thereat thy friends will crack Adi muse 
Thou hast been at to dale," 

Leaving to outlaw lying insensible, to beggar marched 
boldly onward ; be was not however out of right when three 
of Robin's men arrived, and, finding toir master in a swoon, 
they cast water on has foot, and when ha name to Ins senses 
inquired how all this happened i — 

“ A beggar with a clouted cloak, 

Of whom I fear'd no ill. 

Hath with his pfa-etaff claw’d my hack, 

I fear 'twill ne'er be well. 

See where he me out owjre yon hill, 

W ith three bate on his head; 

If e'er you loved your master well, 

Go and revenge this deed." 

One outlaw remained with Robi n, to other two hastened 





after & beggar. "Hbflo, teds!" cried their muter, “take 
ewe of hit pike-staff! Anhe get room to use it, you will oome 
by the worse." They bowed, rad bolted off; tot,« they ran, 
they rewired to om wile against wife: a near way through the 
woods placed them in the Ufgui way, gad both springing 
tipoti turn at once wUfr rough sordid sharp didcs overmas- 
tered him, had him at their mercy, and* sticking up his pike- 
staff at a little distance, they stood to consult what was best to 
be done. “ For God*# sake* noble gentlemen," mid the men- 
dicant "harm not a feeble man, who never banned any one in 
all hi# life.’* 

* Thou Best, false loon, they mid again, 

For all that may be sworn. 

Thou hast nigh slain the gentlest man 
That ever yet was born. 

And back again thou sbalt be led. 

And fast bound dealt thou be, 

To see an be will have thee slam, 

Or hanged on a tree. * 

41 Ah, I am in a sad plight,*' thought the beggar, on hearing 
this , u but were I once mure on my feet with my pike-staff m 
my baud, they should find it a hard task to take sue but wbfltar 
I pleuMik Let me see now . there are wiles in all trad**, and 
if I use some of my own well 1 may gel out of their hands ’* 
He mused for a moment, and then mid aloud, 44 Brave gentle- 
men, good gentlemen, be merciful to a miserable man : what 
I did was all m self-defence ; hut it you will he indulgent, 1 
can be 1 literal — 

4% If you will set me fair and free, 

And do me no more dire, 

\i» hundred pounds I will you give, 

And some more odd tilvere, 

That I have gat tier'd these many years, 

Beneath this flouted cloak, 

And hid up wonder privilie 
r the bottom ol mj poke. ’ 

This was a sore temptation to tiie two outlaws, who stepped 
•wide uud began to < oufei upon it 4< We uui take his money, ' 
they observed, “and then slay him, and tell our master that we 
were obliged to kill him the hundred pounds will then la* all 
our own.' They turned to the taggar and said, for present pay 
tliey would do ns he desired, on which he loosed hn> cloak and 
spread it on the ground, and laid down fundiy other pukes to 
hinder the wuul from scattering his meal : — then 

“ He took a great Ijag from his liaise, 

It was nigh lull of meal, 

Two pe< k» in it at least there was 
And mair, I wot full week 
In every hand he took a nook 
Of that great leathern mail, 

And with a fling die meal he shook 
Into their faces hail]. 

'U herewith lie blinded them so close, 

A (time they couldna see, 

And then in heart he did rejoice, 

And grasp'd his lusty tree/' 

No sooner had be seized his pike-staff than he applied it to 
the shoulders of the outlaws, and as he thrashed them lie cried, 
“ What * must I dust the meal off your clothes f If my pokes 
have blinded yon, 1 shall knock the me alout uf your eni.” 
They ran, and he followed, thrashing them at every halt made, 
and tliey were many, to clear their eyes, 44 Aha*” exclaimed 
Uohin Hood, when the two delinquent* came up, 44 you have 
sped well, yon have bam at the mili* On hearing of their 
misadventure he cried, *■ Fie, fie * we are shamed for a year and 
a day;" yet hs could not help smiling to think that his two 
self-sufficient friends 

M Had gotten a taste o’ the tree.” 

Little Joan am d ran Four Bbogabs. 

It would seem that on a time Robin Hood and his merry 
men had either little to eat or little to do, and so it was iw* 



a 


Bos Johfi, if t must wtatfring go, 
i will have a palmer's Imk \ 

WHh a staff and coat and bags of aadh sort, 
Tbs better then 1 may spred. 


So give me now a hag for my bread, # 

And another to bold my cheese; 

And one ft* a penny, should I chance to gat any. 
Tbot nothing I may 


All this was no sooner arid then dene, end John, ognipjigd 
like a mendicant palmer, set ont on his mission. It wetotd 
seem, however, that it waft not wRfaont some suspiefcm tta* prey 
was at hand 


“ For as he was walking bimsslf alone, 

Four taggers he chanced tq spy. 

One deaf; two blind, while a fourth came behind I 
Says John, here '* brave company!). « 

What is there to do, suet said little tan) 

Why rmg all dune belief said hs ; 

Whose dog is a hanging ? Come, let us be ganging. 
That wc the plain truth may me." 

The four taggers disliked and soon resented the intntfhm of 
the fifth brottar into a walk which ttay seemed to legend as 
tlmr own. “ Then* m uo dog a hanging," said the first beggar, 4 
u but there is a man dead, which will afford us breed end ehnete* 
and, jKusibly, one poor peuuy." Tta sSeoud taggar wge el# 
fiercer nature ; to hard words be added blows 

M Wr have brethren in London, another he sold, 

No have wa in Cnventne, 
lu Berwick and Dover, and all the world ever# 

But ne’er a crook'd carle like thee. 

Therefore staud back, thou crooked carle, 

And uku that knock on the crown. 

Nay, brethren, cried John, before I tattOue, 

A bout I will have with you nmn . 

John had already weighed the characters of the four beggars, 
and proved thexn to be of the sordid and bullying class. 

“ Fight one, fight all 1 " he exclaimed ; and to work ho 
went . — 


44 John nipn’d tta dumb and made him to rear. 

And tlie blind he made to see, 

Anil he that was lame for the last seven years, 

He made him run faster thun lie. 

And flinging them all against the wall, 

W itb many a sturdy hang, 

If made John to sing to hear the gold ring. 

That against tta wall cried twang." 

One ran east, another ran west, but those that ran fared no 
tatter thou those who remained, for they left their cloaks and 
wallets a prey to Little John, who, on proceeding to examine 
his spoil, found more than he had even hoped far 

4< For what found he in the taggare' bags, 

Hut six hundred pounds mm) three t 
If I drink water while Bus doth test, 

Tluni an ill death may 1 dee. 

O, my begging trade I will now give o’er, 

My fortune hath been so good , 

Ttarefore 1 *11 not stay, but haste me away 
To tta Forest of merry fetarwood.” 

No sooner said than done ; Jobu made his way back toHobiu 
Hood’s dominions, and re he knew his haunts he soon fared 
his master and all bis company. 44 What news now, Little 
John! ’ ta exclaimed; 44 what news host then, tell me, and 
how bast thou sped m tagging ? H 

“ No news but good, quoth ta, Little John, 

In begging full well have ) sped ; 

Six hundred and three have 1 acre for thee, 

In silver and gold so red. 

Then Robin Hood took little John by the hand 
And danced round the trystaLtres ; 

If we drink water while this doth test. 

Then its fill death may we dee/* a 
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TbetolMfe molt of Robin Hood and Little John and 
the^comndes* when ’they denied to enjoy die wine of which 
they Md deprived oome luxurious Meier sheriff, wasare* 
markabk group of atones or rocke near Haddon Hall in Derby- 
shire, where the outlaw ie betbved to hare built a sylvan 
palace and reigned lord of all, in spite of the Norman strengths 
of Haddon and Cbatsworth, .. Two etoue i rise above their neigh, 
hours, and here an old tradition jays that Robin sat on one and 
Little John on the other, delivering judgment on litigated 
mettem of Forest Lew $ while another tradition still older asserts 
th at Robiu leaped or stepped from the summit of one to the 
other to show his wondrous agility, and that in consequence the 
stones have ever since been called Robin Hood's Stride. 

Allan-a-Dale. 

Robin Hood was a church reformer. Hie church in his 
days made and meddled more in public matters than would 
be seemly now \ in truth, she could not well avoid it, since 
with her resided all knowledge required in affairs of state and 
the intercourse of nations. The illiterate nobility of die land 
contented themselves with the knowledge of martial things, 
and Jack Cade but desired to descend to their condition when 
he proposed to reduce learning to the score and the tally. But 
the hierarchy, not content with an absolute dominion over the 
consciences of the laity, secured to themselves no small portion 
of temporal things: they held the chief civil posts in the king- 
dom ; and not a few of them put a plated slice in a steel stirrup, 
and ruled the battle as well os church and court. Now Robin, 
who perhaps hod but little scriptural knowledge, guessed, and 
guessed rightly, that there was no resemblance between a bishop 
or abbot of his own day riding out in full cauonicals with 
•utlers and soldiers in his train, and one of the fallien of the 
church walking forth to teach the doctrine of sulvation humbly 
and meekly with his ecrip and staff*— and he resolved to abate 
what be considered a grievance, with a rough diligence pecu- 
liar to himself. 

His fiistntep in the path of reform was to correct the abuses 
In marriage-contracts : a Norman looked out for a handsome 
bit of land $ rode over it, and saw that it lay lovingly into the 
lap of his own estate ; then slew the male possessor, and led the 
female heir to church, and monied her and her lands with 
becoming gravity. A union of this kind was about to take 
place one summer morning, and as the parties belonged to the 
diocese of Robin Hood, the outlaw naturally interested himself 
in the match : but we shall let the ballad-maker tell it his own 
way ; and very well he tells it , 

« As Robin Hood in Bamesdale stood, 

All under the greenwood tree, 

There he was aware of a brave young man, 

As fine as fine might be. 

The youngster was clad in scarlet red, 

In scarlet fine and gay, 

And he did trip it so over the plain, 

And dqpitfil a roundelaye.** 

One day only passed, and die scene was changed ; a cloud 
had descended, and all was dark and boding 

« As Robin Hood next morning stood 
Amongst the leaves so gay, 

There he did espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 

The scarlet he wore the day before, 

It was dean east away, 

And at every step he utter'd e eigh, 

Alake and a-well-a-day.” 

This alteration affected Robin, and two of his men went to 
the stranger, and desired him to come and speak with the out- 
law under his tryating-tree. * Young man," said Robiu 
courteously, “ hast thou any money to spare for my men and 
I have hut five shillings and a ring, sir," replied the 
stronger earrfwfally, 11 which I kept carefully for my wedding 


“ Yesterday ! toould have untied a maid, 

But she was from m buy. 

And chosen to be an old plan's bride. 

Whereby my poor heart is slain. 

Now what is thy name I seed bold Robiu Hood ; 
Come, tell me, and that without fail * 

By the faith of my body then, slid the young man 
My name it is Alkn-a-Dafe'* 

Robin looked at die stranger, and the more he looked he 
liked him the better. “ Now, wbat will you give me,” said 
he, “ to help thee to thy true love, and put her safe into thy 
arms ? “ I have neither gold nor fee, 1 * said Allan-a-Dale ; 
“ but if you will rescue my bride I will swear, and that on a 
book, to be thy true servant.'*— M Enough said,” answered 
Robin ; and, having learned that the church where the wedding 
was to be stood some five miles distant, he whispered a few 
words to Little John, and, assuming the garb and guise of a 
minstrel, be reached, the church before the bride reached the 
altar:— 

“ Whrfhait thou here ? the bishop then said ; 

1 prithee now tell unto me f 

^ I am a bold harper, quoth he, Robin Hood, 

W And the liest in the north countree. 

Now welcome, welcome, the bishop he said,* 

That music best pleaseth me ; 

You shall liave no music, quoth bold Rohin Hood, 
Till tiie bride and bridegroom 1 see." 

This minstrel boldness was evidently accepted by the bishop 
os a proof of his skill ; the bridegroom and bride soon made 
their appearance : — 

“ With that came in a wealthy knight. 

Who was both grave and old : 

And following him came a fiuuikin lass. 

Who shone like the glistering gold. 

This is no fit match, then, quoth bold Robin Hood, 
Good bishop, that you make here ; 

But since we are come to the holy church, 

The maiden shall choose her own dear." 

Hie bishop gazed on the audacious harper, who, putting his 
horn to his mouth, summoned four-and-twenty friends to his 
side, all marching too in good order with their bows bent and 
their tiugers on the string; and who was at their liead but 
Allan-a-Dale, who advanced and gave the outlaw his bow 
and arrows ! The bride glanced aside on him wistfully, and 
could not well imagine what all this meant : — 

44 This is thy true love, bold Robin he said, 

Young Allan, as 1 hear say ; 

And you shall be married in this same hour, 

And sicker 1 swear and say. 

That shall not be, the bishop he said, 

For thy word cannot stand, 

They shall be ask’d three times in the church, 

As the law says of our land.” 

For all this Robiu found a ready remedy : the presence of 
mind of the outlaw never forsook him ; be saw that the bishop 
stood by bis order and by its law, and he indulged him to the 
letter, though not in the spirit 

14 Robin Hood pull'd off the bishop's coat, 

Aud put it upon Little John; 

By the faith of my body, said jolly Robin, 

This cloth makes thee a man. 

When Little John stepp'd into the quire, 

The people began to laugh ; 

He ask'd them seven times in the church, 

Lest three times should not be enough.’ 

Ibis more than strict o b serv a nce seems to have pacified toe 
bishop, who made no opposition. « Who gives this maid!” 
said the simulated churchman. *' That do I,*’ exclaimed 
Robin Hood; * and, let me add, he that takes her from my 
friend Allan-a-Dale shall buy her dearly.” The bride, says 
the ballad, looked like a queen, and with her husband followed 
Robb to his woodland palace to Bamesdale Forest to make 
merry. 



TjUt BflSOP Of HxUBfORU. 

Tbii hiterfaera of Robin Mood in spiritail matter*, it 
•eeva, gave offence to life reverence the Bishopof Hereford, 
who eaid that measures aboold be taken torepnmtha insolence 
of the outlaw, add he promised to look strictly into the matter 
the fint tune he chanced to he near Barnesdale. It waa on a 
•unny tooruing that Robin heard of the Bishop's approach 
“ with all hia company, 1 * and his joy waa excessive, 

“ Go, kill me a fa buck, said bold Robin Hood, 

Go slay me a fair hut deer, 

The Bishop of Hereford dines with me to-day, 

And he shall pay wall for has cheer. 

We will kill a fist buck, then said bold Robin Hood, 

And dims it here on the wav-side, 

And we will watch die good Bishop narrowly, 

Left seme other way he should nde.” 

He killed and skinned and laid the fiat buck to the fire, and, 
with six of his men habited like shepherds, Robin was pacing 
round and round as the wooden spit with its savoury load re- 
volved, when up came the Bishop of Hereford, who halted, and 
exclaimed, 11 What is all this, my masters? For whom do 
yon make such a feast, and of the king's venison, verily W 1 
must loq)t into this.” — “ We are shepherds, simple shepherds, 
sir,” replied the outlaw meekly ; ** we keep sheep the whole 
year round, and as this is our holiday we thought there was no 
harm in holding it on oue of the king's deer, of which there are 
plenty.’* — “ You are fine fellows," said the Bishop; “mighty 
fine fellows ; but the king shall know of your doings : so quit 
your roast, for to him you shall go, and that quickly.” 

“ O pardon, pardon, cried bold Robin Hood, 

O ]wrdou of thee I pray ; 

O it ill becomes a holy bishop’s coat 
For to take men's lives away. 

No pardon, uo pardon, the Bishop ho said, 

No pardon to thee I owe ; 

Therefore make haste, for 1 swear by St. Paul, 

Before the king you shall go.” 

On tills the outlaw sprung back against a tree, and, setting 
his horn to his mouth, made in a moment all the wood ring : 
it was answered, os usual, by the sudden appearance of three 
score and ten of his comrades, who, with Little John at their 
head, overpowered the Bishop's guard, and theu inquired what 
was the matter, tliat he blew a blast so sharp aud startling : — 

“ O ltere is the Bishop of Hereford, 

And no purdon we sliall have, 

Ho, cut on his head, then quoth Little John, 

And I’ll go make him a grave. 

O pardon, O pardon, theu cried the Bishop, 

O pardon of thee 1 pray : 

Oh, liod 1 known that you were so near, 

I’d have goue some other way.” 

Now Robin had no pleasure in shedding blood; but he 
loved to enjoy the terrors of those wliom be captured ; and to 
keep them in suspense while he feasted them ou the best was a 
favourite practice of his. It was in this spirit that he now 
spoke 

“ No pardon, no pardon, said bold Robin Hood, 

No pardon to thee I owe ; 

Therefore make baste, for 1 swear by my bow, 

That to Barnesdale with me you go. 

Then Robin be took the Bishop by the hand, 

And led him to merry Barnesdale ; 

And be supp’d that night in the dear moonlight, 

On the good red wine and ale.” 

Hew this was to end the Bishop seems to have had a guess. 
The parody which the outlaw ovule on his threats of carrying 
him to the king showed that he was in a pleasant mood : and 
the venison ooUops, and the wine and ale, all showed a tend- 
ency to mercy, of which, as it waa now late, he took advantage. 
“ I wish, mine hoat^* mid the Bishop, with a sort of grave 
good-nature, “ that you would call a reckoning ; it is growing 
late, and 1 begin to fiear that the cost of such an entertainment 


Will ha highj* Mm Little M* i nter posed, ft* Arid* Jfr 
fated, like a high taarm-hsspar of the peasant day, great %» 
ittet^ kaving tbs teak of fimettg Vda 
gtmteto his fxpwi dependants. u L-d me yourpum,maa* 
tea,” mid hia sempulous deputy, «aud 1*11 tell you aft * 
bywnd-by*** 

* Then Little John took the Bishop*i doak 
And spread R upon the ground ; 

And out of the Biabatfe pettmantua 
Ho told throe hundred pound. 

Here's gdd enough, master, said Little John, 

*Tis a comely thing fa to see $ 

It. puts me in charity with the good Bishop, 

Tho* he heartily lovetk not mo. 

Robin Hood took die Bishop by the band, 

And, causing the music to may. 

He made the good Bishop to dance in his boots, 

And glad lie could so get away. 11 

If we may put trust in ballad and song* tys* ofhls thraS 
hundred pounds dwelt on the Bishop’s mind) and at the betel' 
of a fair company he went in quest of hit entertainer. Ms had 
well nigh taken Robin by surprise i he was oii him before be 
was aware; but the outlaw escaped into an old womahV 
house, to whom he called, “ Save my life ; 1 am Robin Hood, 
and here comes {he Bishop to take me and hang me."— “ Ay, 
that I will,” said the old woman, « and not the leas willingly 
that you once gave me hose and eboon, when I greatly needed 
them.” 

“ Thru give me. he said, thy gown of gray. 

And take thou my mantle of green ; * 

Thy spindle and twine next to me resign, 

And take thon mine arrows so keen. 

And when Robin Hood waa so array'd, 

He went to his try*tal-tr*e ; * 

But with spindle and twine he look’d oft behind 
For the Bishop and his oompsnee.'* 

When Little John saw Robin coming towards him in this 
strange guise, he was puttied, and said aloud, •' Who is this 
so like a witch? I'll e'en try an arrow ou hergl Robin 
called, u Hold thy hand ] I am thy master ; and iu this dis- 
guise I have escaped from the Bishop of Hereford. But stood' 
where you ore ; the play is not played out yet — you will see 
more soon.” 

4( The Bishop hi came to the old woman’s house, 

And call’d in a furious mood — 

Come, soon let me see, and bring quickly to me, 

That bold traitor Robin Hood. 

The old woman he set on a milk-white steed, 

Aud himself on a dapple-gray ; 

And for joy he liad gotten him bold Robin Hood, 

He went laughing along the way.” 

The good Bishop’s cheer was suddenly changed when at a 
turn of flic rood lie perceived a hundred and odd archers drawn 
up in a position which commanded the passage. “ Who can 
this tie,” he said, u that dares to range the greenwood so 
freely ? ” — “ 1 am thinking," said the old woman, who hail 
exchanged clothes with the outlaw, “ that it must be one they 
call Robin Hood.” The Bishop turned suddenly round and 
exclaimed, “ Aud who art thou then ?”— u 1 am an old wo- 
man, mutter Bishop,” she said with a chuckle, “as I shall 
presently prove.” The poor Bishop demanded no proof: the 
truth flashed upon him at once. “ Woe is me, M he exclaimed, 

14 woe is me that 1 ever saw this day !” He hid mow ca u s e 
to say so when Robin made bis appearance, and with the aid 
of his comrades eased the dignitary of five hundred pounds in 
gold. 

“ Now let him go, said bold Rabin Hood ; 

Little John said, that may not be. 

For I vow and protest he shall say us a mass 
Before that he go from me. 

Then Robin be took the Bishop by the hand, 

And 'nemtk the green trystaLtree 
He made hkn to chant out a maos, God wot. 

For him and his yeomandree.” 
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fate tektei fn tine ballads against H® 

ph% itoiii interludes and plays weto toad* which became 
Ww tan* Cornwall to CaHbuetl. Seme of them dealt 
iW* lifcm IWfely, with the CbtHeh; btrt all contained 
mqmltig M hi thclsgeudof file Bishop of Hereford* 
whem Robin, in the guise of a shepherd; with six of hie com- 
ndfl* roasted one of the reft] bucks by the highway aide, and 
made the haughty prelate eat of Hand then pay hr hi* cheer. 


Six Richard ov tiuc Lkx. 

It happened that the Sheriff of Nottingham, desirous to seise 
Robin and erne of his merry men, “ did cry a full fayie play” 
of archery, aware that he would be present at a strife so much 
after his own heart* The butts were placed “ under the green- 
wood show,” and the prise to the tic tor was announced : — 

<< A right good arrow he shall have, 

The shaft of silver white, 

The bead and feathers of rich red gold, 

In ftngtapd hi none like. 



When ftie outlaw and his lads approached Nottingham all 
trio fttody for the strife ; bold archers handling their polufoed 
JiWe stood around, arid in the midst the Sheriff, busy as a 
sheriff could be. Robin had small faith, it seems, in either 
the Sheriff js proclamations of peace or assurances of fair play : 
“ Six of you,*' he said to his men, u shall shoot with me for 
the arrow with the golden head; the others must stand with 
their bows' ready, lest all this should prove to be a plot." 

* a Thrice Robin he shot about. 

And always slit the wand ; 

And so did good Gilbert* 

With the White Hand. 

Little John and Will Scarlett 
A Were archers good mid fro* ; 
nnd little Muclie and good Reynold, 

The worst they would not be. 1 ' 

^ But If Robin's men shot well, Robin himself shot bettor ; he 
hit the mark with every shaft he discharged, and the Sheriff, 
as in duty bound, gave him the prise arrow. But os soon as 
he did this, he caused 44 great horns to blow," and cried out 
to seise the victorious archer, for lie was Robin Hood. This 
was safer to say than do; the (uidqw woe already In full re- 
treat, uud in the manner of the Parthian*. 

” Full many a bow there was t-bent. 

And arrows there let glide ; 

Full many a kittle there was rent, 

And wounded many a side. 

Uttle John, he was hurt full sore. 

With an arrow in the knee, 

That tie might neither run nor ride ; 

It was a great pitta. 1 * 

U Waste?/’ said Little John when this betel, 44 1 can go no 
farther; let not the proud Sheriff find me alive; I conjure 
you, by the faith Ail service I have done you, to take nut your 
brawn sword rather, and strike off my head." Robin was 
deeply affected 

” 1 would not that, aaid Robin, then, 

John, that thou wert tUwe, 

Fur all the gold in merry England, 

Though it lay there in a raw. 

Up then be took him on his back 
And bare him well a mile, 

And many a time he laid him down, 

And shot another while,*’ 

In Ibis emergency it is likely that the Sheriff would have 
prevailed against the King of the Greenwood, had not the good 
kmght whom the outlaw bad formerly befriended, Sir Richard 
of the I*e, admitted him with hit merry men into hie castle, 


rhenboMtirnpmm^m^m, Bttt tbe Sheriff surveyed 
the castle, plaeedwtt ond though Rabin and hit men 

avoided it, S» Richard fell Into Hie trim* whBe on a haw king 
excursion, and was canned ptisan* towards fee erode of Not- 
tingham. On this die knight’s lady neorttsd her palfrey, and 
rode to Sherwood Fare* to acquaint the onfknar With the 
captivity of her husband. 

u Up then sterte H good Robot, 

As man that had gout wode ; 

0 busk ye, busk ye, my merry men all* 

For him that died on rode. 

And be that this so rrow fonekethy 
By him that died on tree, 

And by him that all things maketh* 

No longer shall dwell with me.” 

More than seven score of arChen bent their bowl, and neither 
hedge, nor ditch* nor dike, nor stream stayed them, till with 
Robin at their head they broke into Nottingham: the Ant 
man they met was the Sheriff accompanied by Sir Richard of 
the Lee, with his hands bound. « Speak to me, thou bold 
Sheriff," exclaimed Rpbiu ; “ I vow to Clod, I have not run 
so fer or so fast these seven years — -judge ye if it is for your 
good.” 

“ Rohm, be bent a good yew-bow. 

An arrow he drew at will ; 

And he hit so sore the proud Sheriff, 

He on the street lay still. 

And before he might arise 
Upon his feet to stand. 

There he smote off the Sheriff s head 
With his bright brand. 

Say* lie thou there, thou proud Sheriff, 

.< Evil mote thou thrive; 

There might no man in the** have trust. 

The whiles thou wert alive. 14 

On saying this Robin cut the bonds of Sir Richard of the 
Lee, and desired him to accompany him to the greenwood , 
which lie would find a surer refuge than his castle against the 
wrath of the king, which the slaughter of his Sheriff would 
call down on him and all that belonged to him. It fell out as 
the outlaw surmised : the king, accompanied by ninny nobles 
and knights, hastened to Nottingham, “ and oil to lake that 
gentle knight, and Rohm Hood, if lie may/ He confiscated 
the lands of the former ; on the bead of the latter he set a 
price, and marched northward after his brother-monarch. 
Everywhere he found the “ trail w of worthy Robin. 

“ All the ]>nss of Lancashire, 

He went both far and near, 

Till he came unto Plompton Park, 

Ho miss'd many of his deer. 

There our king was wont to see 
Of herds many a one ; 

He hardly could find one fair deer 
That carried one good horn.” 

44 I swear by the Holy Trinity,” exclaimed the king, « that 
I will give a knight’s ransom for hut a sight of this presump- 
tuous outlaw *, and on him who will bring me the head of that 
Tclwl Sir Richard of the Lee 1 will bestow bis castle and lands, 

I swear by Saint Edward. ’ Tliene were among the courtiers 
some who seemed to think such offers injudicious. 

“ Then up and spake a fair old knight. 

That was true in his fay, 

Oh, my liege lord, my sovereign kiug, 

One word 1 shall you say. 

There is nn man in this couzrtrie 
May hold that good knight’s lands 
While Robin Hood can ride or rtn 
With a bent bow in his hand* 

That ho not shall lose hie land, 

The best hall is hi* hood ; 

Give it no man* my lord the king, 

That ye wish any good.*’ 

What influence these sensible weeds had with the king it 



not know** ha l os rtkmed kk a m rah .*&* Jteb«% bat, though 
he come where 1* had Ofe hk 4ft* and he* told Mgh. 
carousal, ho could never obtain* fight «0tt* of ibt outlaw 
himself or of any of hi* merry matt. ^Sy SaiDtJCdward,** criod 
he, “ this fcUe# is sovkible.’’ A irily old fosc ftr e, who un- 
derstood tto character of R<dw% w«* up fo tto kn% and skd, 
M If your majesty tab* tome Robin Hood, you to* do as 
I bid you, die he will continue iarkibla."--** 4 And what do 
you desire I should doT* berthed 0 m king. 

« Take fire of y our abltot knights, 
that be io all yottr Me, 

And walk down to you abbey, 

And deed ye hi monk’* weed. 

And 1 wiH he your kadi-man, 

And lead you on die way $ 

And ere ye come to Nottingham, 

Mine bead then dare I lay 
That ye ah ell meet with Robin Hood, 
lu life if that he be; 

And ere ye come to Nottingham, 

With een ye shall him eee.” 

This proposal jumped with the king’s humour : he went to 
the abbey and clothed himself in monk's weeds; and looking 
full grate and comely rode slowly on towards Nottingham 
with the forester and his five companions. * 

44 Our king was great above his cole, 

A broad hat on his crown, 

Right reverendly and abtor-like, 

He rode towards the town. 

Stiff boots and large our king had on, ' 

Forsooth os 1 you say i 
And he sang through the good greenwood, 

The convent is clothed m grey V 

Now Robin, who had often in the dress of a beggar or a 
monk imposed on others, seems never to have imagined that, a 
similar deceit might be practised upon himself ; it is compli- 
mentary to the king’s performance of the character of a monk 
that he fairly deceived the outlaw, who, on seeing him ap- 
proach. advanced with a score of archers at his lock, and 
•topped one who came desirous to be stopjsed : he did this with 
his usual courtesy. 

«* Robin he took the king’s horse 
Right hastily in that stede ; 

And said, Sir Abbot, by your leave, 

Awhile ye must abide. 

For wc are yeomen of this forest. 

Under the greenwood tree. 

And we live by our good king's deer. 

For other shiftjiave not wc*. 

And ye have churches and rents both. 

Ami gold full great plentyc ; 
tiive us, I pray you, of your spending, 

For fair Saiut Chari tee.’* 

“ 1 tell thee honestly, good yeoman," said the simulated 
monk, “ I brought only forty pounds with me, hut ere it 
an hundred thou and thy merry men should have it.” Robin 
took the forty pounds; he gave twenty to his men ami bade 
them be merry ; he took ten to himself, and, returning ten 
to the king, said, w Take this for your journey ; we shall meet 
some other time.”— w If you are Robin Hood/' said the 
monarch, “ then 1 am desired by Edward our king to hid you 
come to him at Nottingham, where he now holds his court- 
lie sends his royal^cal as a true token.” The outlaw knelt as 
be recognised the token, and said, — 

44 1 love no man in all the world 
8o well ss 1 do my king; 

Thrice welcome is my lord’s seal : 

And, monk, for thy tiding— 

Sr Abbot, for thy ridings good. 

To-day shalt trine with me. 

All for the. love I bear my king, 

Beneath my trystalbtree/’ 

No sooner bad Ibt monarch of Sherwood said this than ho 


thutoC ****** wyal guard towaittipi® pi «md*wc 
hk gut** ond aoeompany tbom tie ta kiner*"* < ' 
grew to 0* ckjrtk of lbs tout the toih m- sobs to 
with venison tod total ta wif*ta taro 

be matte. *d* * Ry Ri Awttln, tor* k * MMlj, Wt : «M 
too are mort at hk bidding than toy yoa*0i ta r 4t 
w Maks good etoft, Abbot," cried Robin, as to helped fchtt to 
the fat and the sttong of vsnkcm and winei and tot fibs tor* 
thou hast brought, may thou to ranked among the Me it* 
When the king with hi* knights tod wfrpstod themselves*, 
u Thou shalt see. Sir A blurt,* said Robin, ** the manner of life 
we lead, and 1 pray thee to posssm toe ktog with k.* As to 
spoke he waved hk band. 

lt Up tlum arose his men In basfcj 
Their bows were smartly bent? 

Our king was never as am aghast, 
lie wceu’d to have toon stout 

Two slender wands were then set up, 

And thereto gaun they gang ; 

By fifty paces, our good king mid, 

Tto marks they wets too tong/*^- ^ 

Oh one of these wands Robin bung * gatfltttd, 1 

w Whoever fails to shoot withto that garland shall forfeit Ms 
bow and shafts, and receive a buffet.” Little Job* tat»'ta 
so did Much and Will Scarlett, and so did aU hk tostt* «hto , 
ever failed in his aim received such a buffet from tto OUttO* 
as made him reel ; even Little John had to entonw tht*, * ; 
humiliation which they all hoped for rather than footed fettttt 
Robin. But the surest hand will sometimes foil : after shoot* 
iug several times through the garland, and twke cleaving the 
wand, ho missed the mark, perhaps wilfully, by tltvoe finger*, 
breadths : ou this his men called him to judgment t “ Stand 
forth, sir,” said (Jiltort with the While Hand, ** and take 
your ]uty — you did not spare to. 1 ’ 

14 If it he so, said told Robin, 

That totti*r may not to, 0 " 

Sir Abbot, 1 give thee mine arrow, 

1 pray, sir, serve thou me. 

Jl fallrth not mine order, said the king, 
f»ond Robin, by thy leave. 

All for to smite a good yeoman, 

For doubt 1 should him grieve. 

0 smite on txildly, said Robin, 

I give to thee full leave ; 

Anon our good kiug with that word 
He folded up his sleeve. 

And such a buffet lie gave Robin, 

To ground to gade full near. 

1 make mine avow* to trod, uuotb Robin, 

Thou art a stulworth friar/ 

Robin looked at the kings arm and hand, and shook his 
head. •• That hand ran shoot as well as smite,” he said, aud 
j’gased wistfully in hk face. At this moment Sir Richard of 
the tof* recognised the king, and with Robin Hood knelt at 
bis feet, asked for mercy and pardon, and obtained both, ami 
the saute indulgence was extended to all the outlaws of the 
forest; for tto frank and kindly manners of the King of Btor- 
wood liad made Kdword more gracious and merciful tton was 
his wont. It was the king's pleasure to carry tto outlaw with 
him to Nottingham, and, that the surprise of tto court might 
to the greater, his Majesty laid usiA his monkish garb, and, 
ilressed like one of the outlaws in Lincoln green, made hk 
ap]Muuaf<ce in the streets ; tto citkens were alarmed, some fied, 
some caught to sword and spear, and othere smiled, for they 
knew the king, and were not a little rejoiced that Robin Hood 
had obtained life mid grace* Hie Majesty Confirmed in tto 
court all that to had promised or gflfeted in tto greenwood, 
and even entered into a contest of archery with tto outlaw, in 
which to shot well, but was foiled, and received back with 
usury tto buffet bestowed on Robb* when to missed by direr 
finger-breadths tto garland* 


Bf finbfaL dw grat. 

— 1 * 
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S i fa* W*ds dag, and taw the dun deer skip, and his been 
W* * It is long," be thought rather then laid, “ since 1 
bee*: I wo«4d fafa try if my head he* retained hi skill, 
'fagtif menare pet mdjr, «* of eld, to pome at the sound of 
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|« M Robin then flew a full greet hart, 

, Hf* horn then gsw he blow, 

And all the outlaws of that forest * * 

that blast veil could they know. 

Foil seven score came of wight young men, 

And low they knelt on knee ; 

O welcome, they mid, our dear master, 
v Unto the greenwood-tree.” 

The King of the Forest resumed, *gys the- old ballad, the 
Jgte which farm while he had laid aside, and dwelt long mirier 
» toytoing-treo, sagardle* of the entreaties of the king or the 
menpoes of the nobtem At last time *«d tod began tc do 
•Wrldi JUftfti Hood all that they do with leaser spirits : out 
Wffmlig he bad tried his shafts and fobnd that* they neither 
Kdr so fa* nor with their usual accuracy of aim, and he 
time addressed JUttle John, the meet faithful of all his com* 

“ own not able to shoot a tboi more, 

Mitts arrows refuse to flee , 

But I have a cousin lives down below, 

Who, please God, will bleed me.” * 

How fhis cousin was Prioress of Kirkley Nunnery in York- 
Shim, and teems to have bad no good will to Robin, whom she 
doubtless regarded as a godless mid graceless person, who 
plundered church and churchmen, and set laws, both sacred 
and prufqpe, at defiance 

* w Now Robin is to Mr farkley gone, 

* He knock’d low at tlie ring ; 

And none came them, save his oousui dear, 

To let bold Robin in. 
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. * 1 in Aa WmmiJv sh tofatod admit- 
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pearily/ ja4» W*yfc£ to fab Nwjmtory, toa* refused adxmt- 
taade^ JbuL ^breHdog M two * he faund Robin 
ettbuUUeilj and falling on his knap begged as * boon to be 
allowdfto * WIfoWey ill to Nunnery Nay, 

nay^Wplied Sftobih, c< ! ueyer hint a woman in all toy life, 
*w yet, a mpfa in woman** edmpstiy ; and as it Ism been daring 
my life/aq shall }t he el my end*” 

« * Untrue m+myAtoWfadW telmy hand, 

r Them shall my grave ditf’tMw. 

And lay my bent hosfby my aide, * 

'Which was my muSSiewt; - 
And cover my grave with the tod so green, 

As h both right and meet 
And let me bare breadth and length enough 
By the side of yon greenwood. 

That men may say, when they look it on, 

Here lies bpld Robin Hood.” 

Having given these directions be died, and was buried, some 
say, os he desired, under seme Hue trees near KirUey, and a 
stone with on inscription was laid on the grave. Littte John, 
it is said, survived *hut to see bis muter buried . his grave tt 
claimed by Scotland as well os by England , but tradition 
inclines to the rfputed grate m the churchyard of Hathersage. 
The bond Of mmd which bod held his men so long together 
Was uow broken , some made their peace with the government, 
dthflfs fled to foreign parts, and nothing remained ot Rohm 
Hood but a name, Which w to be found m our history, in our 
drama, it» our baitadf$ in our songs, ui our sayings, and m our 

Drover In* 



THE OLD ENGLISH BALLAD#. 

By ALLAN CUNNINGHAft. 


§ 3,— ROMANTIC BALLADS. 

44 UitstM} these laves, for seme then WUi* 
W love which stronger is than iletho, 

And some of aeucnc. «uul mime of guile, 
Aad old adventures that fell W U1U . * 


Sir Caulks* 

Tmf above line*— a minstrel's description of the old metrical 
romance*— introduce u* to the true character and spirit of our 
ancient chivalrous ballad*; a class of productions equally 
numerous and beautiful. They have a dash of the belie fir and 
impulses of the wild Scandinavian songs, without their moody 
and hare-brained extravagance; and are coloured with the 
choicest hues of the more classic romances, without their 
tedious details and incredible achievements. The former we 
obtained through our intercourse with the northern nations, and 
the latter from our alluuitfe w ith the Normans , but their good^j 
sense, good feeling, aud tour hmg sentiment* sprang from the 
niind and the heart ot England. Our romantic ballads were 
to the )eomait ot our lund what the elaborate rom Hires were to 
ortr carls and barons they are m tmth but 4o many rustic 
romances, painting l<elit ft aud impulses, anil exhibiting Cha- 
racters and relating actions welcome to tlio heal to, and not 
be> oud the understandings, of a rude and unlettered jsniple 
It would not be difficult to prove that almost every romance of 
the b iron was re-echoed m sentiment and narratiw in the liafmd 
c i the husbandman , and lt<s dithcult still tu show that much 
ot the superstitious folly mid tip-toe sentiment and love of the 
utUil) incredible was alutcd or removed in the tiausniututiou 
by thr rustic mmstul. \et, with all this 1 owe ring, or, a< a 
husbandman would siv, this thrashing out of the maiVfUous 
and the mad, these ballads ire still — lor the childitn ol these 
our latter davs ut hast sufficiently loruantu tiny an ofteS 
raised above the matters of common lib* into the regions of 
i magli latum , aud wi'hout dragem winch vomit Inc, knights 
who can scatter armies, or euchaiitera who turn blades ot Ibi- 
mascus steel into swords of nidus, cobwebs into rloth of gold, 

•i lail> • slipper into a barge, or a cave into a palace with a 
thousand statues of silver and ten thousand limps of gold, the \ 
exhibit poetry enough to soothe tlie fancy , deeds of tluit order 
pinch * itisty the chivalrous with pictures of manners peculiar 
to old England, and sentiments so natural and just as to dud 
an echo tu evet> heart. 

One of the earliest, aud perliap* one of the licsit, of these ro- 
mmtic com posit ions, is that of Sir ('aulint , a strim well 
known to Chaucer, and from which Spenser has borrowed some 
of his beauties It was unce, and m man) place* is still, a 
favourite with all ranks It was chanted not only by tiie re- 
gular minstrels, a class of men who subsisted by singing to the 
harp poems of their own or of others' composition, but by the 
husbandman-minstrel, who, with the earth of lus last tinned 
furrow on has shoes, amused his own rustic circle with the love* 
and woes of knights and princesses. To a strain, enjoyed by 
the village maiden in her homespun kirtle and bodice, as well 
as by tlie baron's lady, whose train of embroidered velvet reached 
from end to cud of her hall, we shall now request the attention 
of all who am not Above attending t* the sallies of pusion and 
pathos which warn the delight of our ancestors. 

Them once lived a king pi Ireland, says the ballad, who bad 


a beautiful daughter, loved of many princes, whose name wa* 
CTuustaliel, and a knight, humbly born, but young, handsome, 
and brave, whose name was Sir Caulnte. Both the rules of 
poetry and of natuie allied upon them to We one another j 
and as courtesy had stugetlimg to say then lit All such matter*, 
love was Hrst visible m the knight : he liegsn to droop and 
pme, ami finally foil sick and like to die. ** Where is Sir 
Catiline, who used to serve out wi wVl itiquued the king, 
when the knight was not in place at the dinuefrfahle. M Alas! *• 
said an old knight, 11 he is suk, and will die, unless he Is seen 
by a good pli) small. *-*•“ Send tor my daughter," said the 
kibg , “she is a good Wch, and let her take bread to his 
thiiititier, and sene linn wilhwiur. we must not lose young 
Catiline.’ The young prioress, who guessed his malady, 
hastened to hisihamlier, followed, as was meet, by her maidens. 
“ How ore you, sir hmghtf 1 site inquired. “ O, sick, wok, 
fair lady/ he replied 

“ Now rise up wight)), man, for shame, 

Never lit so cowardice, 

Ear it is told in my lather's ligll 
\ on <lic for love uf mc\ 

Fair lad), it is for )oui love 
Th tt all flits dual I dlic , 
llut if you would r milfoil me with a kiss, 
lion were i hi ought from hale to bliss, 

No longer would 1 he 1 

“ Sir Knight," said flic pnticeft, J* iu) fatlwr is a king, and 
you know -none bethr tint 1 never can be your wife." 
— * Thou ait indeed a king s daughter,' said the despairing 
knight, “ and 1 um not th) tepid, but hid me do tome deed 
of aims, thut I m iy In thy bat lit lor " J he pimcess mused a 
little, and then said, 1 Then* grows a thorn on the Kldudge 
Hill , wake tlicie hum niglil till mum that i* the deed which 
1 requite ol you ” As she said this sha went uwuy with her 
rnauhns, and Sii ( uuline leaped up from lus 1 >mJ, put cm hi* 
armour, and hast curd, as the twilight came,t#l)ie hill, with whose 
(tirois lie wu not iinuqiumted Jt was Ihe favounte Hamit 
of a pigou waruor callul the Kldrulge Knight, who maimed 
or slew all who presumed to enter hu doin uus. Nir Can line 
proceeded to fulfil hi* vow till the night was near its prune:*-' 

u l ntr) midnight (hat the moon did rise 
lie walked up and down, 

W lieu a lightsome bugle heard lie blow 
Over the lm»t so brown. , 

Quoth he, If cr>auce cornc fill my lieort, 

I am far fiom a good town. 

Aud soon he spied on the moor so broad 
A furious w ight and fell, 

And a lady bright by his bridle ran, 

Clod in a fair kirtrll” 

“ Begone, liegone, Sir Knight, 1 be cried as he came , 4 ‘ f»r 
if thou host fear m thee thou art but a dead man.’ — “ Flv 
thyself!’ 1 exclaimed Sir Caul me, “ for I have uo fear, and 
why should a Christian knight fly from a foul heathen 9 " 
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And a* he said this be laid bis lance in rest, and prepared fur 


a fray:— 

u The Eldridge Knight he prick'd his steed, 

Sir Cauline bold abode j 

. JThen either shook his trity spear, 

And the timber these two children bore 
So soon in soiifter slode. 

< Then took they out their Two good swords. 

And lay den ou full hist, 

Till helm and hauberk, mail find shield, 

They all were well nigh brast.” 

Sir Cauline'B temper was Letter than that of hU adversary ; 
his skill too and activity were great : though the Eldridge 
Knight made heavy blows, and bore himself bravely, his rigid 
hand was struck off, and lie fell to the ground, where he lay at 
the mercy of his opponent. The mercy shown in those days to 
the heathen was anything but tender : Sir Cauline waved his 
sword over his head, and exclaimed, “ By the holy rood, thou 
•halt die ! ” bid love interposed ; the heart of the conqueror 
was appealed to : — 

“ Then up and canto tliat lady bright, r 
Vast wringing of her hand ; 

For the maiden's love whom most you love, 
Withhold that deadly brazil. 

For the maiden's love whom most you love, 

Now smite no more, 1 pray ;** 

And aye whatever thou wilt, my lord, 

*■ Ho shall thy bests obey." 

The conditions on which the life id* the vanquished was 
•pared were hard : he undertook to lieltove in Christ, to give 
up arms, and cease in future to molest whatever travellers 
passed through the Eldridge lands. On swearing to thrir ful- 
filment, Sir Cauline helped him upou his horse, scut him uml 
liis lady buck sorrow l id to their castle, uml proceeded to col- 
lect the trophies of bis victory : — 

“ Then ho took up the Moody hand 
That was so large of bone, 

And on It he found live rings of gold. 

Of knights that he had si one. 

Then he took tip the Kldiidgc swnid, 

As hard us any flint, 

And lie look off those riuges flve, 

As bright us tire and brent. " 

Full of joy and hope Sir Cauline spurred kick to the princess, 
and laid ihe tokens of his visit to the Kldiidge Hill at her feet : 
Chridulxd was deeply moved. *• Welcome, dearly welcome," 
she said ; 11 for now 1 sce*thmi art a true knight.' ’ He knell, 
and all he could suy was, 14 May 1 hope foi thy hue?” The 
princess, says the ballad, blushed a scarlet red at tins, and, 
holding out bet bund, •aiid, “ Tlioii'art my liaebelor; ami if I 
may not wed tiice, 1 vow to wed no one else/' A kiss fol- 
lowed, tbe lady obeyed true love, which has always Iteeu a 
leveller, and made the young knight happy with her company 
OS well u* with her affection. But every white has its black, 
and every sweet it^sour, say* t!u* moralising minstrel : — 

** For so it beful, as Sir ('.inline 
Was with that ludy fair, 

That the king her father walked forth 
To take the evening air. 

And into u» arbour as he went 
To rent his weary feet, 

He found his daughter and Sir Cauline 
There set in dalliance sweet.” 

His majesty was in aTighleou* and most royal anger; Chris- 
label w o* packed off to her chamber, and her lover was hurried 
to a dungeon ; but the queen was compassionate, and, instead 
of being racked and beheaded, Sir Cauline was only banished, 
and propriety, if not peace, was restored to the Irish court. 
Hut the thoughts of Chrislabel were with her lover; slie re- 
acted deeply on the distaurc which birth put between rank 
and merit; and as she rcftocted she forbore her usual diver- 
sions, took less food, and drooped as a lily droops in an un- 
gentle wind. When the king saw this he was much Affected, 


and with a wish to cheer his daughters spirits he proclaimed 
a tournament : — 

“ And there came lords, and there came knights, 

From many a far countree. 

To break a lance for their ladies' love, 

Before that fair ladie. 

And many a lady there wat set 
In purple and in poll ; 

But fair Christa bel, so woe-begone, 

Was the fairest of them all.” 

As Christabel sat and looked on this martial contention, she 
olkserved that a stranger knight, whonr no one knew, carried 
the prise from all other competitors : Upon this person the min- 
strel has expended some of his choicest description • 

“ His acton it was aM of black, 

His hauberk and his shield. 

Nor no man wist whence he did cotne, 

Nor no man knew where he did gone 
’When they came from the field.” 

While all were marvelling to what land this victorious 
stranger, who refused to he uifhelmed, belonged, the king and 
queen were alarmed with the appearance of a strange cham- 
pion, leu likely, from his personal appearance, to prosper in a 
true love-Buit than in a tournament ; he was 

“ A huge giant both stiff and stark, 

All foul of lirribe and tore, 

Two guggliug ecu like fire farden, 

A thoutli from oar to ear.*’ 

A dwarf announced his lineage, his rank, and his claims ; 
jhe was a. Soldan, was cousin to the Eldridge Knight, and de- 
sired the hand of the princes* in mat riage, else he was resolved 
ou war, and the palace, being of timber. would very likely, he 
said, be the first thing he would hum. ’* Is theie never u 
knight in all iny court,” exclaimed the aged monarch, “ who 
will tight fur my daughter and me 1 ” All were Silent. “ Alas P 
he exclaimed, “ will no one draw lus sword and slay tliat 
proud Soldan, and so heir my crown and win the hand of a 
princess 1 — 

^ “ But every knight of hi* round table 

Did stand both still and pale ; 

For whenever they look'd on that grim Soldan 
It made their hv.it H to quail. 

All woe-to'gotie was th.it fair ladie 

When she saw iio help wait nigh ; * 

She cast her thought oh her own true love, 

•w And the teai* gush'd from her eye.” 

The stranger knight seemed to read her thoughts : he started 
suddenly up, saving, ** Lady, be not afraid; lend "in* the 
sword of the Eldridge Kuiglii, which hangs in thy bower, and 
1 shall light, anil, 1 trust in Christ, slay this Deice Soldan who 
terrifies thy father and all bin kuighK'' The sword was 
(nought, and, delivering it, she v said to herself, “ Would be 
were my own true knight all further reflections were inter- 
rupted by tbe deadly combat which ensued : — 

“ And now tbe Soldan and knight he met 
Within the lists so broad; 

And now w ith swords so aliarp of steel 
They gan to lay on load.” 

At the first stroke of the gigantic Soldan the stranger knight 
reeled ; at the second his blood flowed from a severe wound ; 
and at tbe third, so fiercely was he hit that he fell on his knee, 
and the prince* and all her ladies shrieked. Rut he^was im( 
vanquished ; while oh his knee lie perceived an opening in his 
enemy's armour, and springing jrimhly to his feet, ami making 
a thrust as he sprang, he pierced the Soldan to the heart, who 
drop|»d dead at his feet. But, faint himself from wounds, the 
victor fell down ou the body of his foe ; ou seeing till* the 
king exclaimed— « 

*• Come down, come down, my daughter fhir, 

* Thou art a leseh of skill ; 

Far lieter had I lose half my realm 
Than this good knight should spsli 
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Down then steppM I bat fair lady* 

To help him if she map ; „ 

But when §he did hit beaver raise, 

It it my life, my lord, she taps ; * 

Arid shriek'd, and swoon'd away. 

Sir Cauline iust lift up his eyes 
When he heard his lady cry ; 

O lady, I am ttyr own true love, 

Kor thee I wish'd to die. 1 * 

The dying knight gave flie princes# owe parting look, and 
when she came to herself she held a dead man in her arms ; 
•he laid her cheek to his, and said — 

“ O stay, my dear and only lord, * 

For me, thy faithful fere; 

*1* is meet that 1 should follow thee, 

Who has bought my lave so dear/ 1 

As she said this she fell into a swoou, and was borne lifeless 
out of the lists ; and so ends this truly tragic and chivalrous 
story. Our readers will see that Scott, as well as Chaucer and 
Spenser, was familiar with the tale of Sir Cauline : a it ness the 
adventures of the Black Knight and Ivanhoe at Ashby -de-la- 
Zouche. * 

The Bov and the Mantle. 

The ballad of 4 The Boy and the Mantle' has more of mirth 
in it than of tears, and, though in its conception and handling 
perfectly chivalrous, it is Chivalry in his easy chair# with Ins 
sword laid aside and his helmet off, taking a hearty laugh at 
the sorrows of ihc ladies, in return for the difficult and dan- 
gerous deeds which they frequently had called on him to per- 
form. In liis girdle of Florimel, Sjieiisor has used the same 
warp mid woof out of which the old minstrel, ;u our readers 
will soon perceive, wove the kirtle and mantle of this humor- 
ous ballad. The horn in * Mofte Arthur' would liave been u 
proper companion to this sensitive garment : this was, a horn 
all garnished with gold, And of such virtue that no l.nly untrue 
to her husband might drink out of it : tor if false |he would 
spill all tlie wine, hut if true she might drink peaceably. This 
enchanted horn was sent to acquaint King Arthur with the 
frailty of his wife (lunevev: but was intercepted by Kggig 
Mark, m hose queen, with one hundred of her ladies, tried to 
drink out of it, and only four could drink without spilling. 

In the third morning of May. says the minstrel, more scru- 
pulous in dates than minstrels are wont, a young man came to 
the court at Carli* e, hearing a mantle of a rare pattern and of 
a rare oat me. “ (iod sjw'eil tluw, King Arthur, *’ said the unce- 
lemouious stranger ; *• and God be with thy f,«ir qugfti (mnever, 
I have brought a curious at tide of female finery, well shaped 
and fair^o look on, which I wish her majesty to try on; btft it 
ho# one smuU fault, it will neither keep shape nor colour a 
moment on auy lady tliat hath done nmww.” On this, sajs ihe 
ballad, every knight in the court begun to lie in fear; not so 
Queen (iunever, who, stepping intrepidly forward, seised the 
mantle and threw it at once over her jrrrson : — 

* 4 When she had taken the mantle, 

She stood as she'd Iteeti mad ; 

It was all from top to toe 
As shears had it shrud. 

One while it was gule. 

Another it was green j 
Another while was it wadded *, 

111 did it her beseem.*' 

“ By my faith," exclaimed King Arthur, os he saw the 
changing hues cuid shape of the mantle, 44 by my faith, 1 fear 
thou art not trucT Her majesty, it seems, with no cxjwrLence 
iu such enchanted garments, had expected no such result : — 

41 She threw down the mantle, 

That bright was of hlee, 

And fast with a red fare 
To her chamber ran she* 

Sbe curs'd weaver and warper, 

The doth that hadMtnmgbi ; ~ 

And bade vengeance on his crown * ' 

That hither had it brought." 

* O shame sbe murmured when Hie reached her chamber ; 


* I Had rather live wild vmdev the green trees of the forert with- 
out kirtle or mantle than thus he affronted so openly in the 
court of my husband Arthur." On seeing this mishap of the 
queen, Sir Kaye called on his lady, saying, ** Here, put on this 
mantle, if thou art iutiooAnt ; but, if thou art guilty, bide 
where you arc — po me not near it" , The lady advanced and 
threw the mantle around her; but all the knights laughed, and 
one or two ladies tittered, when the mantle shrivelled Olid shrunk 
together ; she threw it down and followed the queen. An old 
knight, when be saw this, repeated the creed, and whispered to 
his page, •* I will give thee twenty marks to take this mantle to 
my wife." The lady ossupftd the offered mantle with a haughty 
air, hut no sooner did it touch her than it shrunk up to 41 a 
tassel and a thread she hade evil be fol the whole court, and 
ran after her majesty. Hie next experiment was inure honour* 
able to die dames of the court of Carlisle i— • 

44 Cradocke Call'd forth his lady, 

And hade her come in ; 

Saith, Win (his mantle, lady, **• 

With a little din. 

Win tiiis mantle, lady. 

And it shall he thine ; 

If thou never did amiss 
Since thou wert mine.*' 

With a modest air Sir Cradocke s lady took up the mantle : 
all the court looked cdgerly on, expecting shame to the knight; 
and it seemed at first as if their expectatipus were to be grati- 
fied : — 

“Wfiben site took up the mantle, 

And aut it he| about, 

Up at, her greut be 

It gati crinkle and crowt; 

She said, Down, down, mantle. 

Ami iharne me not for nought. 

For once 1 did amiss, 

I tell vou ceitaiidy ; 

When 1 kiss’d Sir ('radocke’s mouth m 
"Under a great tree ; 

* When I kiss'd C.rnduckc's mouth 

Be foi c lie married inis'* 

On this confession the mantle fcTl into folds oh elegant and 
derorouh as a virtuous flame could desire ; on seeing this Queen 
(iunever came from her chamber bursting with envy, exclaim- 
ing, 44 She virtuous! I have seen iu her chamber — *’ 81iv 
was iiitermpted by the stranger to whom the mantle lielougcd ; 
44 Sir King," said he, “ your wife is milch too bold ; 1 can 
give you oilier jirimfs of her misconduct mol of the pol ity of the 
wife of Sir Cradocke, whom she defames." A wild hoar, as 
lie spoke, ran by; he seized it, killed it, and, laying the head 
down before the court, said. “ No man whose wife bus dim* 
him wrong eau caivc that." Some hid their knives, others 
pretended they hud none, and King Arthur saw with dismay, 
that all those who tiied failed, foi the edges of their knives 
of Milan steel turned up like lead : — 

“Sir Cradocke had a little knife 

* , Of iron and of steel ; 

He hr it tied the Inuir’s head, 

Wondrous quick and weal, 

That every knight in the king's court 
Had a morse 11." 

Alt owned thal this second proof was conclusive. 44 I liave 
a third," said the lad of Ihc mantle, producing a golden burn 
and filling it with wine. “ lM any knight whose wife liatli 
erred try to drink out of that." The wine was spilt #m v the 
shoulder of one, uu the knee of aiartlMr, and iu tlie eyes of a 
third, and refused to run into any mouth save Ilia* of 8ir Oa- 
dockc, who won tlie horn and the boar s head, while his lady 
carried off tire mantle amid the envy and the acclamation* of 
the court. 

Thb C'iiilihc OF Eixfc 

Tlie 4 Ciuhlc of Kile’ was found by Percy iu bis old black 
folio of ballads, and owes here and there some of its propriety 
and some of its narrative to the kindred taste of that accom- 
plished scholar. The opening if in the true spirit of minstrel 
romance : — 

•\ U 
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44 On yonder hill a castle stands 
• With walls and tower* bedight. 

And y under live* the Child# of BUf, 

A young and comely knight. 

The Chi I Ue of Kile to hie garden vent, 

Anil aloud atJua garden pale. 

When, lo ! he%*beld fair EmmeHne’s page 
Come tripping downihe dale.*' 

Tlie lord of Elle hastened to meet this messenger, in whose 
haste he read tidings of weight : he hails him with all the im- 
patience uf a lover 

" Now Christ th^e save, tliop little foot-page, 

Now Christ thee save and see; 

Oh, tell me how does thy lady gay, 

* And what may thy tidings be P 

My lady she is all woe-begonc, 

And the tears fall from her eyne; 

And aye she laments die deadly feud ^ 

Ik tween her house and thine.” 

Something of this the Childe of Bile had heard before, yet 
he was glad to hear it again, and he looked with a beating 
heait on the silken scarf which the page assured him was yet wet 
with her tears ; and oil a ring of gold, the last gift she would 
likely send him, and which she desired him to wear for her 
sake when she wus dead and gone : — * 

*" For ah 1 her gentle heart is broke, 
v And in grave soon must site be, 

Sith her father hath chose her a new new lore, 

And forbid her to think of thee. Mi 

Her father hath brought her a carlish knight, 

Sir John uf the north countraye, 

And within three (lays slie roust him wcdd, 

Or he vows be will her slaye.” 

These sad tidings seemed not to daunt the Childe of Elle : 
he ot once desired the little foot-page to tell fair Emmeline 
that her own true love would come and free her, or die : “ So 
hie thee back speedily,” he said, “ and tell her I will be at 
her wiudow to night, be it for weal or woe.” The boy lui- 
■wered with his feet 

“ The boy ho tripp'd, the hoy he ran, 

He neither stint itor stay'd. 

Until he came to fair Emmeline's bower, 

When, kneeling down, he said : 

O, lady. I’ve been with thine own true love, 

And he greets thee well by roe ; * 

This night will he-be at thy bower window, 

And die or set thee free.” 

The lady made no reply to this, but sat in her chamber till 
night came ; and when all were asleep she was awake, and 
when all other eyes were dry liers were moist with tears.' 
Midnight was nigh when she heard steps under her wiudow; 
Slid she soon heard too the voice of her true love, between a 
whisper and a call, bidding her arise and mount his palfrey, 
which would soon carry her beyond the reach of pursuit. Fair 
Emmeline had her scruples : — 

“ My father he is a baron bold, ' 

Of lineage proud and high ; 

And what would hcfvay if his ae daughter 
Away with a k night should fly ? 

Ah, well 1 wot he never would reel, 

Nor hie meat do him no good, 

Until he had slain thee, Childe of Kile, 

And seen thy dear hearts blood.” 

The Child# of Bile, who perhapf thought this no proper 
time for such scruples, said he would take her at once to his 
Im^mother, with whom she would dwell till marriage made 
thaw one t nor had he come there without the means of carry- 
ing her asfaly away 

” O lady, wert thou in thy saddle set, 

And a little spice him fro, 

1 would not care for thy cruel father, 

Nor the wont that he could do* 


0 lady, wert tbou fa thy saddle set, 

And ones without this waU, 

1 would not care fur thy cruel father 
Nor the wont that might befak* 

These were cheering words to fair Emmeline; yet she hesi- 
tated, and trembled, and stood within hsr wiudow like a young 
bird thaffain would fly, yet feeladkfraid to trust its wings. 
Tbe Childe of Elle took her by the baud, and, with more of 
persuasion than of fares, carried her to his palfrey, and, kiss- 
ing her tenderly while her tears fell fast, or rather, as the 
old minstrel declares, 11 ran like the fountain free,”— 

Hb mounted himself on a steed so tall, 

And her on a fair polfraye. 

And slung his bugle about his neck, 

Aud roundly they rode awaye. 

All this bebeard her own damsell,, 

. In her bed whereas site lay : 

Quoth she, My lord shall be told of this, 

Aud I shall have praise and fee.” 

No sooner said than done. ^Unlike the l( little foot-page,” 
the young lady's M own damfcl” «ras a gnerceuary creature ; 
nor did she, in alarming the baron^hesitate to say that Emme- 
line had fled with the Childe of Elle, in obedience to a 
coarser feeling than that of love : — 

‘ *The baron he woke, the baron he rose, 

And call'd his merry men all ; 

Aud come thou forth. Sir John the knight^ 

Thy lady is carried to thrall. ^ 

Fair Emmeline scarce had ridden a mile, 

A mile forth of the town. 

When she was aware of her own father's men 
Come galloping over the down.” 

This unwelcome apparition no whit dismayed the Childe of 
Elle, who was, perhaps, even glad to sec his north-country rival 
leading the van and animating the pursuit ; nay, we may 
imagine that he even slackened his pace, that tlie sword might 
the sooner decide between them. “ Stop, thou false knight, 
nor carry that lady farther,” exclaimed Sir John ; “ she is of 
gentle blood, and tltou art tbe son of a base churl.” ” Thou 
liest, and loudly,” replied the Childe of Ell# ; tt my father 
was a knight, and my mother a lady, which is more than thou 
const say and, drawing his sword, he sprang from lus 
horse, and said to Emmeline, — 

“ But light now down, my lady fair, 

Light down, and hold my steed, 

v. While 1 and this discourteous knight . 

Do try this arduous deed. 4 

Fair Emmeline sigh’d, fair Emmeline wept, 

And aye her heart was woe, 

While 'twixt her love aud the carlish knight 
Phas'd many a baleful blow.” 

But fortune took, contrary to custom? the side of courtesy 
and love ; Jhe carlish kuight fought indeed fiercely, and tlie 
contest was stubborn, but a lucky blow from tbe Childe of 
Elle settled the debate for ever; yet, befor# the victor was able 
to remount a *4 continue his Sight, the baron and all his men 
were close at hand. Fair Emmeline was in despair : not so 
her companion, who seems to have merited his fortune through 
prudence as well as bravery » 

“ Her loTer he put his horn to his mouth, 

Aud blew both loud and ehij^l, * 

And soon be saw his own merry men 
Come riding over the hill. 

Now hold thy hand, thou bold baron, 

I pray thee, hold thy hand ; 

Nor ruthless rend two gentle hearts 
Fast knit ih true love's hand.” 

Hi# nraaeov came hurrying In to second his persuasions : 
the barou looked at the slain knight, at hie tsembling daugh- 
ter, and the gallant Childe of Elle* but hereditary hatred was 
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hard to mtMMf and it weald mat teo that the reproaches 
of Sir John of the north country had made some inapwhm, 
for, brides urging mutual aflhcfehm,4heGb3ifo of KUe thought 
it right to explain his lineage f 

a My mother she was an eari's daughter# 

* And a noble knight my sire— 

TImj baron he frown'd and turn'd away, /-* 

With mickle dole and ire* 

Fair Emmeline sigh'd, ftdr Emmeline wept, 

Aud did all trembling stand') 

At length she sprang low to her knee, 

And held his lifted hand. 

Pardon, my lord and father dear, 

„ This lair young knight and met 

Trust me, but forthat carlish knight, 

1 never had fled from thee." 

Sore was the smuggle in die mind and heart of the baron ; 
but every moment his resolution wal giving ground : the lover 
of his choice lay beside him dead and stiff; the lover of his 
daughter's choice stood before him fair and young, and well 
descended: his hesitation is happily described .* — 

M The barop he strok'd his dark-brown cheek, 

And turn'd b%head aside, 

* To wipe away the starting tear 
He proudly strove to bide. 

Here, take her, Cliilde of Elle, h^said, 

And rave her lily-white hand ; 

Here, take my dear and only child, 

And with her half my laud." 

The followers otf both sides began on this to put up their 
swords, and step nearer to bear the words which were to bring 
peace to two hostile houses and conclude a very romantic 
adventure : these words of peace were spoken by the baron to 
his future son-in-law : — 

44 Thy father once mine honour wrong'd, 
lu days of youthful pride; 

Do thou that injury repair, 4 

In fouduesa for tliy bride. 

And as thou lore her and hold her dear, 

Heaven pmsiier thee and thine. 

And now a father b blowing on dice, 

My own fair Emmeline/’ 

Glasgesiok. y 

* The Child® of Elle* is not more happy than * Glasgerion’ 
is tragic. Of the hero of the ballad Percy remarks that “ the 

* Briton Glaskeryoti/ whoever he was, is apparently the same 
person with our famous harper Glasgerion.” In this mournful 
strain may be seen an instance of miustrel dignity ; he is a 
king's son, and apjiears in the character of a harder or minstrel 
in the court of a foreign prince; he wears a chain of gold, rides 
on horseback, and keeps company with the king’s daughter. 
His skill on the harp, as represented in a Scottish ballad, was 
supernatural : — 

“ He could harp a fish out of the water, 

And water from a stone, 

And milk out of a maiden's breast ♦ 

That bairn had never wane.” ^ 

The Glasgerion of the south prefended to no such powers, 
yet he was probably a handsome man as welT as a skilful 
harper, since he moved the hearts of the queen's ladies as well 
as that of a princess. The commencement of the ballad goes 
abruptly and roundly Into the business :*— 

44 Glasgerion was a king's own eon. 

And a barprr was be good : 

He harped in the king's chamber, 

Where cup and caudle stood* ** 

And so did he sis the queen's chamber, 

Till ladies all waxed glad ; 

Up then bespoke the king's daughter. 

And these words thus she mul > — 

Strike on, strike on^pUsgerion, 

Of toy striking do not Min $ 

Tberiwtiever a stroke o'er toy harpy 
Be* it gladtmy heart iritoto." 


The heart of the minstrel rejoiced at this, tor W btanty had 
drawn Him from hie father • court, endlong had he harped and 
sung in her premnee without toe reward of a gentle woid or a 
kind look 


“ O (Ur betel him, lady, quoth It t, 

Who taught yon now, to speak | 

1 has# loved thee, lady, these mn long year, 
My awd I dunt bn»k. 7 


But come to my bower, Glasgerion, 
When alt men are at rest ; 

As I am a lady true of my word, 
Thou shalt be a welcome guest." 


A glad man was Glasgerion : he hurried home, hut toe vanity 
of toe poet overcame the prudence of the prince *, he called to 
him his page, a yonng man of low extraction, and with all the 
cunning of a degraded claw, and none 4 of the honour and 
courtesy which he could not toll to Observe in the company 
Ifept by his master. To this perfidious page the poet, to the 
joy of his heart, communicated toe agreeable command he had 
just received from the princess. 44 You have *nnt vested well 
forjome time," said his treacherougad riser, 44 so Uy your head 
down here, snatch an hour or so of sleep, and 1 shall watch and 
awaken you before it is tima to be gone." No sooner waa toe 
unreflecting poet asleep tiian to work went the wily page 
*hlfrnd up then rose that lither lad, 

? And hose aud shoon did on* 

And a collar be cast abm#hls neck 
He seem'd a gentleman." * 

In the dress and imitating the look of his master, he hastened 
to the palace, and made the appointed signal; nor did he stand 
long, for the princess, suspecting no treachery, was true to her 
word ; yet she seems to have had some misgivings, since he 
continued silent, and did uot comport himself like a lover tired 
in a school of courtesy : — 

14 He did not kiss that lady’s lips. 

Nor when he came, nor youd ; 

And sore mistrusted that lady gay 
He. was of some churl's blood." 

The wily page then hastened home, changed his clothes, and 
awakened his master : — ' 


41 Awake, awoke, my dear master. 

The cock hath welt nigh crown { 

Aw uke, aw ,ik s*tn pinaster dear, 

I bold it time to lie gone. 

For I have saddled your horse, master, 

% Well bridled have 1 your steed ; 

And 1 have served you a good supper, 

For thereof ye have need." 

The minstrel neglects to say whether Glasgerion indulged 
himself with the meal which his cunning page prepared; ho 
4 only says that he arose, put on his hose and shoon, threw a' 
collar of gold about hi* neck, in sign that he was of royal 
blood, and hastened to fulfil his appointment. He found the 
princess ready to odiStt him, but, with surprise in her looks 
and questions on her tongue : — 

44 Says, whether, now, have VOti left with me 
Your bracelet or your glove f 
Or are you returned back again 
To know mure of my Jovef 

Glasgerion swore a fufl great oath 
u By oak, and aril, and thorn: 

Lady, 1 waa never in your chamber 
Sith the hour that 1 waa born.” 

The terrible togth flashed at once on her mind : aha had 
beefi deceived in fir dearest affections and cheated out of her 
innocence by some haseWruder, whom she at ones concluded 
to he tier lover’s page ; and when she refracted that her noc- 
turnal visitor was of churl's aud not of royal blood, her despair 
knew no bounds : she seised a little kqife which she used in 
embroidery, and, before Gleagerion cold interpose, she toll 
dead at Ibis feet. In a calmer mood the poet went home, 
t) tough be was no less deep in sorrow ; be called his page to 
him, bad recount to na upfanwdtogs# hot, with an almost mira- 
culous command of temper, mid «■ 
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a If I had JriH*d a man to-night, 

# Jack, I would tell it thee; * 

Bttt if I bore not kill'd ft man to-night, 

Jack, thou bast killed three. 

And be null’d out bis bright brown sword, 

And dried it on bis sleeve. 

And lie smote off that Hther lad's bead 
Who did bis lady grieve. 

* He set the sword’s point till his breast. 

The pummel unto a stone ; 

* Through the falseness of that litber lad # 

These three lives were all gone.” 

The ( Glasgerion’ of England seems to have tospired the 
‘ Gleukindie* of Scotland, a ballad less brief, but equally 
tragical. The princess of the north, however, waa aware of 
the treacherous nature of her lover'e page, and warned him to 
beware bow he made him his confidant. He promised; and 
yet, so rain was be of the lady’s Imre, that he told bis ]Hige of 
his tryste as soon os lie went home, warning that his life was 
not worth a moment’s lease if he allowed him to sleep beyond 
the time appointed. The page promised, hut sinned, and was 
hanged over Gienk indie’s gate, “as high as high could be. 


fell Heir or Linns. # 

The ballad of 1 The Heir of Lirme ’ bos in its numbers the 
sound of the u north dottotree,” and Is perhaps of Scottish 
descent, though found in Percy's * Southern Ballad -Book.' 
The hero belongs, however, by all theories, to the other aide of 
the Tweed : he ie called, too, a lord of Scotland in the rhyme ; 
not as a lord of parliament, hut a laird whose title went with 
hie estate. The old thrifty laird of Linne died, and left his 
all to an unthrifty son who loved wine and mirth : — 

“ To spend the day with merry cheer, 

To drink und revel every night ; ^ 

4 To card and dice from eve till mom, 

It wiM, I ween, his heart’s delight. 

To ride, to run, to rant, to roar, 

To always spend and never spare ; 

I wot, an it were the king himself, 

Of gold and fee he mot be l Mire.” 

And bare he soon became : when all hie gold was spent ami 
gone, he bethought him of his father's steward, John of the 
Scales, now a wealthy man, and to him lie went for help : he 
was received with courtesy : — * 

M Now welcome, welcome, lord of Linne, * ;J 

Let nought disturb thy merry cheer ; 

If thou wilt sell thy lands so broad, 

Good store tff gold I’ll give thee here. 

My gold is gone, my money is spent, 

My lutid now take it unto thee ; * 

Give me the gold, good John o’ the Scales, 

And rhino for aye my lftm^hall lie." 

John o’ tiie Scales drew out the agreement as tight as a glove, 
gave earnest -mouey that all might he according to custom as 
well as law, and then reckoned up the purchase-money, which 
would not have bought more than a third of the land in an 
honest and open market 

<< lie told him the gol<J upon the board, 

He was right glad hit tend to win ; 

The gold is thine, the land is mine, 

And uow I ’ll be the lord of Linne* 

Thus hath he sold bis land so hroed* 

Both hill and holt, end moor mn fan j 
All but a poor and lonesom#lodge, 

That stood far in a lonely glen.” 


This lonesome lodge was pwerve d in obAhiei to a vow 
made to hie father, who told him on hie death-bed that when 
he bad spent aU his mqney and all his hrnd, and all ^e world 
frowned on him for a spendthrift, he would find in that lonely 
dwelling-place a sure and faithful friend. Who this friend in 
nsoff jgee, the yonug lord of Linne new inquired when he 
madras reservation; but, taking up the gdd of John of the 


Scales, and calling on hie oompenous, drank, nod diced, and 
sp a re d not j— 

“ They ranted, drank, and merry made, 

Till all his gold it wand thin ; 

And then hie friends they slunk away, 

And left the unthrifty Heir of linne. 

Me had never a penny left m his pane, 

Never a penny left but three; 

And one was brass, auolber wae lead) 

And the third it wae of white monte.” 

“ Well,” but eaid the Heir of linne, **I have many friends, 
trusty ones, who ate of the fat and drank of the strong at my 
t&hle ; so let me go and borrow a little from each, in turns, 
tliat my pockets may never be empty 

•• But one 1 wis was not at home. 

Another had paid his gold away; 

Another call’d him a thriftless loo#; 

* And sharply bade him wend his way. 

Now wcll-a-day, said the Heir of Linne, 

Now well-a-day, and wo Is me; w 

For when I had my lands so broad, 

On me tliey liv’d right merrilie." 

The -Heir of Linne stood and mused a little now on his 
ruined fortunes. “ It were a burning shame,” thought he, 

“ to beg my bread dike a common mendicant ; to rob or steal 
would be sinful, and my limbs aig unused to work ; besides, 
labour is unbecoming in a gentleman ; let me go therefore to 
that little louesome lodge of which my father spake, and see 
wliat it will do for me, since there is no help elsewhere 

“ Away then hied the Heir of Linne, ^ 

O’er hill and holt, and moor and fen ; 

Until he came to that lonesome lodge « 

Tliat stood so low in a lonely glen. < 

He looked tip, he looked down; 

In hope some comfort for to win ; 

But Imre and lothely were the walls — 

Here *■ sorry cheer, quo’ the Heir of Linne. 

The little window, dim and dark. 

Was hung with ivy, brier, and yew; 

No shimmering sou here ever shone. 

No Imlesome breeze here ever blew. 

No chair, no table, mot he soy, 

No cheerful' hearth, no welcome bed; 

He saw hut a rope with a running noose. 

Which dangling hung above his head." 

Ah ! this is Jthe friend my father meant,” said ' he, regard- 
ing the vacant noose with an eye which seemed to say welcome ; 
while, os if the hint of the rope was not sufficient for a desperate 
man, a few plain broad letters told him, since he had brought* 
himself to poverty ami ruin, to try die trusty cord, and so 
end all his sorrows i— 

“ Sorely shent vfith this sharp ndmke, 

Sorely shent was the Heir of Linne; 

His heart, 1 wit, was nigh to brast, 

With guilt and sorrow, shame and sin. 

N&er a word snake the Heir of Linne; 

Nevada wont he spake but three ; 

This is a trusty friend indeed. 

And is right welcome unto me.” 

He mid no move, but, putting the cord round his neck, gave 
a spring into the air ; but, instead of the death which be ex- 
pected, the ceiling to which the rope wag fixed gave way : he 
fell to the floor, and on recovering was surprised to see a key 
attached to the cord, with an inscription which told him where* 
to find two cbglts full of gold and a chest fall of silver, con- 
taining a sum more than sufficient to set him free and redeem 
his lands; with au admonition to amend his Ufa; lest the rope 
should be his end. * t hers vow to Clod” exclaimed the 
Heir of Linne, 4 * that my father’s words shall he my guide and 
rule in future, else may the cord finish all !” He secured the 
money, turned his thoughts on his estate, and hastened to the 
house of Linne; resolved to be Wily as well if prudent, for he 
knew the character of toe new proprietor. With John of the 
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Seal* it happsaedto tea day ef foaerifig and mirth: at on* 
end of a table covered with dainties, amid which the wmt was 
not forgotten, «at the aasd John, at the other hie wife, swollen 
with newly •acquired importance; while neighbouring lairds 
all in a row. made up the gladsome company h- 

“ There John himself «t at ttaboard bead. 

Because now lord of Unite was he $ % 

I pray thee, he said, good John o' the Scales, 

One forty pence hr to lend me. 

Away, away, thou thriftless loon, 

Away, away, this may not be; 

For Christ's curse on my head, he said, 

If over I trust thee oue pennte." a 

This was probably what the Heir of Li one wished, asweli as 
expected. Woman in the hour of weed or of misery is said to 
be merciful and compassionate : ap he turned to the new lady 
of Linue, saying** 44 Madam, bestow alms on fee for the soke of 
sweet Saint Charity/* 44 Be gone,** exclaimed this imperious 
madam ; “ I swear thou shalt have no alms from my hand — 
were to |o hang spendthrifts and fools, we would certainly 
begin with thee 

“ Then up bespoke a good feltow, 

Who sat at Jdbn o’ the Scales’s board ; 

Said, Turn again, thou Herr of Liunr, 

Some time thou wast a well good lord. 

Some time a good fellow thou hast Iran, 

And spamlst not thy gold and fee ; 

Therefore I'll lend thee forty ]>euce, 

And utlier forty if need tie. 

And ever, I pray tliee, John o’ the Scales, 

To let him sit in thy corn panic ; 

Por well t wot thou hadst his land, 

And a good bargain it waa to tlra." 

* 

u A good Ijargaiti' ” exclaimed John of the Scales, lit 
wrath ; *• you know little about bargains, else you would not 
talk so : curses on my head, say I, if I was nut a loser by the 
bargain.” 

“ Ami here I proffer thee, H®r of Liunr, 

Before these lords so fair and free, 

That thou shalt have it cheaper back 

By a hundred marks than I had of thee.” 

11 1 take you all witnesses, gentlemen,” said the Heir of 
Linne, casting him, os he Spoke, a god’s penny for earnest- 
money ; “ and here, good John o’ the Scales, is the gold.” All 
present staged, for no one expected such an event. He Jpro- 
cecded to act upon the purchase,-— ^ * * 

“ And he pull’d forth three bags of gold, 

And laid them down upon tire board ; 

All wue-begone sat John o’ the Scales, 

So shent he could say never a word. 

He tohl him forth the good red gold, 

He told ifcforth wi’ mickle din ; 

The gold is thine, the land Ss mine, 

And now I’m again the lord of Linne. 

Now welta-day, said Joan o’ the Scales, , 

, Now well-a-day and woe's my life, « , 

Yestreen I was my lady of Linne ; 

Now I'm but John o* the Scales^ wife." 

John himself, it would seem, remained silent *- the fine edi- 
fice which he had reared was pulled about his ears, and he was 
buried in the rubbish. The Heir of Linne, addressing die guest 
who offered him the forty pence, made him the keeper of the 
41 wild deer and the fame'* throughout all bit forests, and, tarn* 
^ ing to John o' the Scales, as that worthy ram to be gone, said, 
“ Farewell, now and for ever ; and may my tether’* curst fall 
on me if I bring my inheritance into jeopardy again 1" The 
wisest of men may be confirmed in their own resolutions, and 
the most fiiriftleai may he mended, by the precept and example 
exhibited in this fine old ballad. 

* Tax Children m tr« Wood. 

' The Children in the Wood’ is of a mourafuland harrow- 
ing nature^ and is perhaps the moat artlem and pathetic ballad 


in foe language. Thg **«♦ of foe t*g*dy--for a tragedy tt 
k, and * deep one-4* laid in Norfolk, fold is wen known te 
the HUM of foe ‘Norfolk Gentleman’* Last Witt and Teat*, 
mane * It seems," says Percy, * to hate been taken from an 
old play, foltftted 4 Two lamentable Tragedies:’ foe one of the 
murder of Mahler Beech, a chandler hi Thamm-streef ; the 
other of a young child murdered in a Wpod by two ruffians 
with the consent of the uncle. Our ballad-maker hat strictly 
followed the play in the description of the tether's and mo- “ 
tiier’s dying charge; in the uncle’s promise to take cave of 
their itsuef his hiring two ruffians to destroy his ward, and 
one of thee^relenting, and a combat ensuing. Whoever coin- 
;vares the play with the ballad #i!l have no doubt but the 
former is the original ; tlie language h ter more obsolete! and 
such a vein of simplicity runs through the whole performance, 
that, had the ballad Iran written first, /here is no dttgjbt hut 
every circumstance of it would We Iran received Into the 
drama." The Bishop ttfojj be right ; lint it ll unsate to form 
conclusions respecting the antiquity of a Iftllad from its Ian* 
guage : a poem when mice written and printed Is a fixed things 
both in sentiment and spelling; but a ballad, while it is oral, 
is liablsftto every change which the language take!, and lit 
obliged to accept every modification which the wit or the pre- 
sumption of the rUftrir may choose to bflmw on it. 

Tlte bftlad begins by desiring all parents to lay ufrtta words 
of the story iu their hearts, and h*. warned by its mournful 
conclusion. A gentleman of Norfolk and of good account lay 
sick aud like to die ; his wife lay in foe tame condition beside 
him, uml nothing molested their last moments save two 1 
they were about to leave behind them 

“ The one a fine and pretty hoy, 

Not passing three years old \ 

The other a girl more young than lie, 


Aud framed in lieauty’s mould. 
TCe fa 


I father left his little sou, * 

As plainly doth apfiear, - r 

When he to perfect age should come, 

H Tlnee hundred pound* a-yrnr.” 

To their little daughter Jane they in like manner bequeathed 
five hundred pound* in gold, to lie paid on her marriage-day ; 
and added the fatal clause, that, if tlie children chanced to die* 
the whole should go to the uncle. To this person the expiring 
father addressed these moving words:— 

“ Now, broj&wr. said the dying mftn, * 

• laiok to iny children dear ; 

** Be good unto my hoy ami girl, 

No friends else have they here. 

To (rod and you I recommend 
My children dear this day; 

JBut little time, be sure, we hare > 

Within this world to stay. 

You must lie (Slbcr and mother both, 

Aud nucIfialT in one ; « 

Owl knows what will becoms pt them 
When 1 am dead ami gqpe. 

With tliaf trapake tlicir mother dear; 

O brother kind, quoth she, 

You are the man must bring our babes 
To wealth or miserfe.” 

The false guardian appeared to be much moved at this, and 
when fiis brother and sister had kissed, with lips growing pale 
and cold, their weeping children, he said, ” I ptay you have no 
fears ; may God neither prosper me nor mine if I wrong these 
sweet ones !” He was gvobably at this moment half sincere. 

41 The parents being dead and gone, 

Tk children borne be lakes, 

Aixrorittgs them straight unto bit house, 

W here much of them he makes. 

He had not kept those pretty jmbes 
A twelvemonth and a day. 

But for their wealth be did devise 
To take them both away." 

This resolution was no sooner formed than it was carrisd 
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into mention* In those dijri, for the it ary is undoubtedly a 
vary old one, (fam were not wanting iili&ogland villlbi of a 
breed accustomed to shed blood privately at a imull price, nor 
placet In which it could be done without dread of discovery : 
he bargained with two ruffians ta carry the two children from 
his borne under pretence of taking them to London, and mur- 
der them in one of those woods with which the country was 
then covered : — * 

41 Away then went those pretty babe*, 

Rejoicing at that tide, 

Rejoicing with a merry mind, 

They should on cock-horse ride. 

They prate and prattle pleasantly, 

* As they rode on the way, 

To^hose that should their butchers lie ^ 

And work their lives* decay.** 

The fnraitle of these little ones mads those who undertook to 
murder them think of rnercy ; but foe of them had a scruple 
of conscience: be had been paid largely, be said, and be 
could not think of leaving his work undone ; the babes must 
die : the other perhaps did not put his inclination to mercy 
into a more courteous shape than an oath ; but he wis a man 
of action, and, drawing his sword, went to strife with his 
comrade on the quesfibn whether the chikfMhn should be stab- 
bed or starved : the advocate of starvation succeeded 

a * 

44 And he that was of mildest mood 
Did slay the other there, 

Within an unfrequented wood : 

The babes did quake for fear.** 

Having disposed of liis fellow-ruffian, the milder wretch 
tuok the children by the bands, and, while tears stood in their 
eyes, led them deep into the forest, bidding them sternly not 
to cry, hut stay there till he came tack with bread from town. 
The verses which intimate their distressful wauddfcng* arc tho 
meet touching in our language : — 

These pdttty babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down ; 

But never mom could set* the man 
. , Approaching fVom the town. 

Their pretty lips with blackberries 
Were all liesmearM and dyed ; 

And when they saw the darksome night, 

They sat them down and cried. 

Thus wander'd these poor inuoceqbp, 

Till death did end thfcir grief; 

In one another's arms they died, 

As wanting due relief. 

No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives. 

Till Robin Redbreast piously v 

Did cover them with leaves. 

This tenderness, true or poetic, has&een of vast use to Robin 
Redbreast and his whole posterity: no schoolboy molests his 
nest, and he brings out his young ones in the most public 
places, protected by the memory of the mercy shown to the 
poor Babes in the Wood. Hie cruel uncle was now master of 
an inheritance for which be tad bartered his Hopes in the other 
world ; but Heaven forbade the enjoyment of it in this, even 
fur a few brief years 

* f And now tta heavy wrath of God 
Upon their uncle fell ; 

Yea, fearfhl fiends did haunt his house, 

His conscience felt a hell. * 

His hams warn fired, his goods consumed, 

His lamia were barren made, 

His cattle died within the field, m 
And nothing with him stay'd.** " 

"Sven the sea performed its part in the drama of retribution t 
his two son* perished in a voyage to Portugal ; want came on 
him; he pledged or mortgaged all his lands; and at last 
found lelbge in that sad sanctuary the gaol, where be die^ 
aRck^gnring heard that the 44 ruffian of milder mood,** judged 


to die for highway robbery, bad exposed the guilt alike of 
master and man. “ O you,** thus concludes the minstrel, 
“ that are guardians of little children— of helpless innocents 
—take example by what taffcl in this true narrative; love 
mercy and deal justly, 

u Lest God with such-like misery 
. Your wicked minds requite.** 

Little Mosgravb. 

The ballad of * Little fif usgrave * commences in right sim- 
plicity. “ It fell out,** says the minstrel, M on a high holiday, 
of wtiich there are numbers in the year, that many young men 
and maidens went to matins and to mam ; all, however! did 
not£0 with a pure heart. 

44 Little Muigrave cam to the church door. 

The priest vh at the mam ; 

But heihad more need of the fair women 
Than he had of our Ladye's grace. 

. And some of them were clad iu green, 

And others were clad in pall ; 

And there came iu Lord Barnard’s ladie, 

. The fairest among them all. 1 * - 

It would seem that Little M usgrave and this handsome 
dame had been acquainted of old, and that her notions of 
honour were unsettled and loose; she was won without 4 a 
word : — 

« She cast an eye on Little Musgrave, 

As bright as tlie summer sun ; 

O then bethought him. Little Musgrave, 

This lady’s heart I have won. 

Quoth she, I have loved thee, Little Musgrave, 

Full long and many a day ; 

And so have 1 loved you, ladye fair, .* 

Yel word durst I never say.’^ 

The sacrednesi of the spot where this conversation took place 
.exercised no jwjwct over either tire inclination or the tongue of 
the lady. 44 I have a liapclsome bower,** she whispered, 4< at 
Bucklesford-bury, aud when you are there you will not fiud 
its ludy inhospitable. ' '* — “ I tbauk you for your kindness, 
lady,'* whispered the other ; “ and be it for my weal or woe, 
there shall 1 lie to-night.” On this they separated. 

4t All tli is beheard a little foot-page 
By his lady’s coach as be ran;^ 

Quoth he, Though I am my lady’s page, 

Yet I'm Lord Barnard's man. * 

* My Lord Bernard he stall know of this, 

Although 1 lose a limb ; 

And ever whereas the briggs were broke, 
fle laid him down to swim.'* 

The page was soon at the castle of bis Jprd. 41 Arise,** he 
cried, 14 Lord Barnard, aq thou art a man ; for this same night 
little Muigrave will be with my lady af Bucklesford-bury.” 

44 It it be true, thou little foot-page, 

This tale thou hast told to me,** 
k Then all my lands In Buckleaford-bury * 

I freely will give to thee. 

But an it be a lie, thou little foot-page. 

This tale thou hast told to me, 

Or the tallest tree in all Bucklesford-bury 
High hanged stall thou he.’* 

Tlie baron rose, armed himself, summoned all his merry- 
men, and, mounting his horse, exclaimed to his wondering 
adherents, 44 1 must be to Bucklesford-bury to-night ; God wot, ( 
I had never more need!** On their way some of his followers 
sang and whistled, and some said aloud , 44 When the horn of 
Lord Barnard is heard, Little Musgrave will up and begone.** 
Of the coming of the avenger Musgrave seems to have had a 
sort of presentiment 

14 Methink* I hear the throstle-cock, > 

Methink* I hear the jay, 

Methinka that I hear Lord Barnard’s horn; 

T would that I wave away. 
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Lift still, lie still, Am Little Mwgm% 

AnUtep me from the cold ; 

For it ie but acme shepherd's boy 
A-whistiiog his sheep to the fold." 

The lady listened for a moment, and turned upon him re* 
proachfiiBy. “ Thy hawk it on the perch, thy bone saddled 
beside bis com, and I am with thee; hnd yet thou uouldest 
be gone. 9 Her vecklemuess contrasts strangely with her lover's 
fears : — the punishment of both was at hand. 

“ By this Lord Barnard was come to tbs door, 

And lighted upon a stone ; 

And he pull'd forth three silver keys, ^ 

And open'd the doors each one." * 

He then entered the chamber of the guilty pair, exclaitgbg, 
“ How now, then. Little Muagmye, dost thou find my Isay's 
company pleasant Y*— 44 That snr i* jtweet," replied the other, 
“ 1 shall prove to my grief ; t would give three hundred 
pounds to be free on yonder plain."— 44 Arise, arise," cried 
Lord Barnard impatiently; w arise and dress yourself: i| shall 
never be said that l killed on unarmed man." 

“ I have two swords in my cliamber, 

Full mickle they cost my purse ; 

Aud thou shall have the best of them, * 

And I will have the worse. 

* The first stroke that Little Musgrave jtruck, 

He hurt Lord Barnard sore ; 

The next stroke that Lord Barnard struck, 

Little Musgrave never struck more." 

It seems that while this combat took place the lady lay still ; 
but she was not an unconcerned spectator 

M With that bespoke the lady fair, 

In the lied whereas she lay ? 

Although thou art dead, my Little Musgraye, 

Yet for thee will I pray. 

And wish well to tbysoul will I, 

So long as 1 haverofe ; 

So will 1 not do for thee, Barnard, 

Though I am thy wedded wife." 

* These words exasperated her lord to frctiry ; he had still 
his sword in his hand, and with it he struck her a blow which 
brought, says the minstrel, her life's blood trickling to her 
knees. This piteous sight moved his heart, and deep Remorse 
succeeded : — 

“ Wo worth, wo worth ye, my merry-men all, 

You never were l>om for good ; * 

Why did you not offer to stay my hand 
Whfp you saw me wax so wood f 

For I have slain the oe fairest knight 
Tluit ever rode on a steed ; 

So have I slain the fuiiest lad ye 
That ever wore woman's weed." 

The reproach of Lord Barnard was pot without reason. H|rJ 
merry-men, as we haVto seen, hod sung and whistled, and even] 
shouted, as they approached Bucklesford-hury, with the evi- 
dent intention of warning their lady of her husband's coming ; 
and that they stood idly by and allowed him in a moment of 
just indignation to deprive her, however wanton and shkmeleAs, 
of life, must surprise every one as much as it incensed their 
lord. When lie saw no better might be, Lord Barnard gave 
directions for the immediate burial of the unfortunate pair 

« A grave, a grave. Lord Barnard cried, 

To put these lovers in ; 

But lay my ladye o' the upper hind, 

* For she comes of the better kin," 

iF 

Thr Friar of Order* Gray. 

From this domestic tragedy we gladly turn to * The Friar of 
Orders Gray,* a ballad in which the strain is more polished 
and the termination happier. It was written by Bishop Percy ; 
but it owes some of its charms to the bal l ad of * The Gentle 
Herdsman.' This Utter strain commences by a pilgrim in- 
quiring the wigf to the shrine of Our Lady of Walsrogham : 


** The way," replied the Gentle Herdsman, to whom the wt*A 
were spoken, “ is bard to win, for the paths are crooked, aAd 
the distance great"—* Were the distance doubled thrick, and 
the ways ever so dangerous," answered the Pilgrim, 44 it would 
not best wugh for my offence, it is to grievous."— 4 * Thou ait 
young, and thy free is fiair to look on,*’ said the Herdsman ; 
“ surely time hath not yet allowed thee leisure to commit a 
sin at all bsilgpuf — M I am not what I seem," replied the- 
Pilgrim ; “ I am a woman ; I scorned the love of the gentlest* 
and worthiest youth of the land; he pined and died for love of 
me. 1 baits put on this pilgrim • weed ; 1 fast and I pray, 
and when 1 have relieved my burthensd heart at the ihriue of 
Our Lady t will seek out some lonesome place and die for 
my love, since my love died for me. New, GentjU Herdsman, 
ask no more, but show me the way to Walsin^pm.'*—- * Go 
thy ways," replied the other; n and may God go with thee: 
turn down that dale, and take the rigid -hand path. so Aura 
thee well, fair Pilgrim." *#Tb« ballad of Percy may he re* 
garded as the second part of ‘The Gfctotle Herdsman.* tti this 
poem Percy has embodied many of the snatches of old songs 
and legeodary rhymes which are found iu Shakspere; an! 
be has dope this with surpassing skill. 

“ It was a Friar of Orders gray , 

Walk 1 # forth to tell his bends; 

And lie met with a lady Thir, * 

Clad in a pilgrim's, weeds. * 

Now, Christ theo sav% thou reverend friar, 

1 pray thee tell to mo 
If ever at yon holy shrine 
My ttue love thou didst see ? 

And how should I know your true love 
From many another one t 
O by his cockle-hat and staff, 

And by his sandal shoou." 

There werfotber marks, however, by which the lady remem- 
bered her true love; he wot handsome and young, with curling 
locks of a flaxen colour, and eyes bright oiuPblue. The friar 
replied : — „ 

“ O lady, he is dead am! gone! 

Lidy, he is dead aud gone! 

And ai his head a gross-green turf, 

Aiui at his feet a stonm 
t Within these holy cloisters long 

He languish'd and he died, 

Lamenting of a lady's love, 

^ And plaining of her pride. 

There bore him, barefaced on his bier, 

Six projxtr youths aud tall, 

And many a tear Mew'd his grave 
Within yon kirk-yard wall.' 7 

Tli is circumstantial detail about death and burial seemed 
almost too much for the fair iuquirer. Site broke out 
“ And art thou deoil, thou gentle youth, 

And art thou dead and gone; 

And didst thou die for love of toe? 

Break, cruel heart of stone. 

O weep not, lady, weep rtbt so, 

Some fh oat ly comfort seek ; 

Let not vain sorrow rive thv heart, 

No tears liedew thy cheek. 

O do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow so reprove. 

For I liave lost the s weetes^ youth 
# That e'er won lady's lays." 

The friar regarded her with eyes whi$f» wituemed for the 
emotions with which he heard these mournful confmsions ; and 
when she proceeded to assure him that, as she had only desired 
to live for the sue of Iter lover, so now for him she wished to 
die,— the friar triad to soothe her with sentiments conveyed in 
simple and affecting imagery i— 

44 Weep no more, lady, weep no roots, 

« Thy sorrow b In fain, 

■P For violets pluck'd the sweetest showers 
Will ne'er make grow again. 
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Our joy*, a* winged dream*, do fly $ 

Why then should sorrow kit# 

' Since grief but aggravate* tby loss, 

Grieve not for what is past.*' 

44 Tell H not to me, holy frier/* Mid the lady, “ thrt grief 
but aggravate* piy loss ; since one I so dearly loved died for 
my sake, is it not meet that be should be mourned for in 
ttmV ^ 

44 And will he ne'er come again, 

Will ha ne'er come again ? 

Ah! no, he *s dead and laid in his grave. 

For ever to remain. 

His cheelt was ruddier than the rose, 

The conieliest youth was he ! 

Bug he is dead and laid in his grave, * 

Ales ■ end woe is me !’* * 0 

The friar on tins changed his tone, and strove to persuade 
the fair mourner that no reliance could he placed in anything 
of this world, and that tta vows of man were as fickle as the 
wind— as changing and unsteady 

41 Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more. 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot on sea and one on land, 

To one thing constant never. 

Hodst thou been fqitd, lie had been false, 

And left thee sat) and heavy ; 

For young men aye were fickle found 
Since summer trees were leafy.” 

# I pray thee, friar,” said tffc young lady, ‘‘speak not so 
injuriously of my true love; he had the, truest of all hearts; 
he was all truJlT.” She then renewed her lamentations 

41 And art thou dead, thou much-lov’d youth, 

And didst thou die for mef 
Then furewell, home; forevermore 
A pilgrim will 1 he. 

But first upon my true-love's grave 
My weary limbs 1 '11 lay, 

And thrice I 'll kiss the grass-green turf 
That wraps his breathless clay." 

Stay"awhile, M thus remonstrated the friar; “ remain under 
the shade of the cloister-walls; hearse not how sharply the cold 
wind comes through the hawthorn hedge; and feel ye not the 
rain beginning to fall T" — te 

O stay me not, thou holy friar, „ 

O stay me not, 1 pray ; 

No drizzly rain that falls mi me 
Can wash my fault away.*' 

The friar felt now that he had dissembled long enough ; he 
laid bis hand on the lady's arm, Staying her in her walk to the 
churchyard, and spoke words of unlooked-for consolation : — 

14 Vet stay, fair lady, turn again, 

And dry these nearly tears ; 

For see, beneath this gown of gray 
Thy own true loye appears.” 

The friar proceeds to anign reasons for the religious habit 
which \\\ wears, and for preferring a sanctified life within holy 
walls to the occupation of the grave in the churchyard, with a 
turf at his bead and a stone at his feet : — 

14 Here forced by grief and hopeless love, 

These holy weeds I sought; 

And here, amid these lonely walls, . 

To end my days I thought. 

But haply, for ray year of grace 
Is not yet away* It* 

Might 1 still hop* to win thy love, 

No long* would I stay.*'* 

Tits lady** heart was too foil to indulge any l onger in dis- 
atmbliug ; she heard with pleasure of the udezpired year of 
her lover's noviciate, and resolved to bind haps with vows of a 
tenderer kind than those required for the cloisters— 

H Now, forewell grief, and welcome joy 

Once more unto my hurt ; ♦ 

For since 1 *ve found thee, lovely youth. •# 

* We uever more shall part" 


This gentle and happy ending hi in die ttn&spirit of chivalry 
and love, though much unlike 8* stem and tragic conclusion* 
in the general run of ballads, 

Th« Spanish Lady's Leva. 

A west of England tradition says that the ballad of 4 Hie 
Spanish Lady’s Love* had its origin in an. adventure which one 
of the Popham family had in Spain in the time of Queen Eli- 
sabeth. In the storming of a city the lady became a captive : 
her picture and pearl necklace were long to be seen at Little- 
cot m Wilts, the seat of the Pophams. A Staffordshire legend 
makes the same claim in behalf of Sir Richard Levison of 
Trentham, a distinguished naval officer in tboeday* of the 
Armada, and who was at ihe^attack on Cadis; but this legend 
has neither portrait jioqpwcKlace to support it. and points in 
vain to his effigy in brass in the church of Wolverhampton. 
The ballad, however, may tell its own story 

% 44 Will you hear of a Spanish fairly, 

How she woo'd an Englishman ? 

Garments gay, as rich os may tie, 

Deck'd with jewels the had on. 

Of a cottwl v countenance and grace was she. 

Ami of birth and parentage of high degree.” 

Though the minstrel refrain* from saying how this lady hap- 
jwiicd to become prisoner to the English knight, he fails not to 
inform us that she fell in love with him ; and when public 
orders came for the release, without ransom, of all the Spanish 
ladies on whom the chance of war had fallen, she alone was 
sorrowful, and desired to continue in a bondage Which, to her 
heart, was pleasing : — • 

“ Gallant captain, show some pity 
To a lady in distress ; 
lipave me yot within this city, 

For to die in heaviness. 

Thou hast set this present Siy my body free, 

But my heart in prison still remaius with thee.” 

44 Lady,” replierbhe, 44 how canst thou love a man who is 
the foe of thy country ? Thy fair words throw doubts on tby 
sincerity,” 4< Oh ! no,” she said, 41 1 am sincere 

44 Blessed be the time and season 

That you came on Spunibh ground ; 

If our foes you may be termed^ 

Gentle foes wy have you found. 

With our city you have won our hearts each one; 

Then to your country bear away what is your own.” 

44 Refrain from tears, I pray you, fair one?** said the Eng- 
lishman, “ and think no more of me ; you will find lovers, 
and store of them : Spain abounds in handsome cavaliers." 
41 That is true," replied the lady ; 14 but the Spaniards are a 
fierce and jealous people ; while Englishmen are found to be 
fiftind by the whole world: so— #• 

44 Leave roe not unto a Spaniard, 

You alone enjoy my heart ; • 

I am lovely, young, and tender, 

J & Love is likewise my desert 

Still to serve thee day and night my mind is press’d ; 

The wife of every Englishman is counted blest/ 1 

44 1 would not be permitted/' replied the soldier, 44 to take 
a lady with me from Spain: it is forbidden by the chiefs of 
our army ; it would bring disgrace upon me : it may not be 
done.” “ O! it can be done, and that easily, 11 replied the 
lady. “ 1 shall change my dress, and go with you in the 
disguise of a paged* A* she said this, she looked anxiously 
in his fooe : he was moved : be knew not well what to urge 
against her romantic proposal : be tried poverty * 

44 I have neither gold nor silver, 

To maintain thee in this cnee; 

And to travel is great charges. 

As you know, in every place." 

44 My cosine and jewels, every one shall he tby own, 

Aud tbs five hundred pounds in gold that Bet unknown/’ 
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“ Since neitheft the tears of poverty mr of land-travel eon 
dannt thee,” said the Bugfaiiman, * think of the dangers of 
the aeo : you little know how rough die pottage so. Should 
a storm arise, what would become of you t * “Well and 
truly may I say,” was her answer, H that the sea has no tenors 
for one ready to lay down her life for love f and a gleam of 
hope lightened her lace as she spoke. It would have spoiled 
a fine ballad, but it would have been more generous, had the 
knight given his real reason for refusal At the outset 

“ Courteous lady, leave this fancy, 

Here comes all that makes the sprite ; 

I in England ha*e already * 

A sweet woman to my *#fe, 

I will not falsity my vow for gold or ^ain, 

Nor yet for all the fairest damea|jpat live in Spain.'* * 

At this unlooked-for downfall Of all her hopes the fair 
Spaniard neither tore her bair f nor screamed, nor drummed 
on the floor with her morocco slippers, nor raged, uor raved, 
nor swooned, nor died a tear ; she conducted herself iu g way 
as delicate as it was high-souled : — 

44 O ! how happy is that woman 
That enjoys so true Jt^riend? 

Many happy day* God stud her; > 

Of my suit 1 make an end. 

On my knees I pardon crave for my offenqe, ^ 

Which did in lore and true affection first commence.” 

The Englishman was silent, hut he could not well be un- 
moved at this : it is to be hoped lm raised her from the ground 
while she continued to address him 

“ Commend me to thy lovely lady, 

Rear to her this cliaiu»or gold ; 

And these bracelets for a token, 

Grieving that I was so bold. 

All my jewels, in like sort, toko thou with thee, 

For they are fitting for tly wiUKJ hut not for me.'* 

As she said this she took the chain of gold from her neck, 
unclasped her bracelets, and, laying them at his feet, said, 44 1 
will give my body to a nunnery, aud vny future days to 
prayer; and the burthen of my jirtfycrs will be for you and 
your beloved lady : — 

44 Thus farewell, most gallant captain, 

Farewell too my heart’s content ; 

Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 

Thouglffo thee my love was bent. 

Joy and prosperity go stilt with thee !” 

44 The like fall ever to thy share, most fair ladie !’* 

The ftnr-uaowM Maid. 

If the ballad of 4 The Nut-brown Maid ’ has a liappier 
conclusion than 4 The Spanish Lady,” it offends our feelings 
more sensibly during the progress of the narrative. Pri«H 
•ays the poem is 300 years old : it is that, at least, now : we 
know of no cogy older than the ntie in Arnold's 4 Chronicle, ’ 
printed about the year J 520. But if no antiquarian has 
hitherto settled its age, it is as certain that uo fanftlyJegend 
lays claim to 4 The Nut-brown Maid*; * no tradition has 
localised the ballad; and no post has been named as its 
author. The hero of the tale says he is son of the Karl of 
Westmorland, and we must take his word for it 

The minstrel fcfcgans by saying that woman’s inconstancy is 
the common complaint of men who an unacquainted with tba 
nobleness of bar nature and her warmth and fidelity of attach- 
ment: to draw that she loves as strongly si she loves trnJy, ha 
instances * The Nut-brown Maid,* and opens the scent by a 
titoonltgbt interview with her lever, who eomce with a feigned 
tala of sorrow and dimeter to prove bar constancy. He states 
his case clearly 

44 It stondeth m, a deed is do, 

Whereof great barm shall grew % 

My destiny is for to die * 

A shameful death, I tsbw,—* 


Or else to flea,—4he one must be, 

* None other way I knew; 

But to withdraw, as an outlaw, 

• Aud take me to my how. 

m Wherefore, adieu, my own heart true I 
* None other rede 1 can ; 

For i mutt to the greenwood go* * 

Alone, adbamsh’d man.” 

44 Ah ! " repfLd the Nut-brown Maid, * what is human joy f 
It is as changeable as yon moon; no sooner light than it is 
dark. But let Fortune change as she will, 1 shall not falter : 
we part not thus.** 44 It is all in vain/ 1 arid her lover; “ I 
must go where woman will prove too tender a comrade.** This 
dueyiot alarm her 

44 Nod*fti#that ye have show'd toms 
The secret of your mind t 

1 shall be plain to you again,* 

Like os ye Shall me find. 

Sith it is so that ye will gW 
1 wilt not stay behind ; 

Shall never herald the Nut-brown Mtld 
Was to her love unkind. 

Muke you ready, for so am I, 

Although it wees anon ; 

Fur in ray mind, of all mankind 
1 love hut you alone/* 

44 Take good head/* raid he, “lest people should not call 
this love, hut wantonness. Bather than your purity should be 
suspected, 1 would gojriune to die wild wood, aud live as I best 
may.** ^ * 

1 44 Though it lie sung by old and young 

That I should he to blame, 

Theirs be the charge that sjieak so large 
In hading of my name. 

For I will prove that faithful love, 

It is devoid of shame ; 

In your distress and heaviness 
To part with yon the same. 

And sur%all (Iu/ that do not so, 

True lovers art they none ; 

For iu my lnindjSf all mankind 
1 love but you uloue,** 

44 Alas !” said the lover, 44 youlfikow not. what you offer : ba- 
nishment is a sad destiny : the savage Woods have no painted 
ceilings, neither are holland sheets in their bowers. What is 
the comfort of wild fruits and cold water, to one accustomed 
to spiced meats and choice wine! Besides, you will have to 
bend a bow, learn to live uqder the greenwood tree, and tie in 
continual terror of wild animals and wilder men.* 4 A faithful 
heart is nut easily daunted : she replies — 

14 ’Mong tlie wild deer, such an archers 
As men say that ye he, 

We may not foil of gotit vitatl 
Where is so great plentic. 

And water etere of the rivers 
Shall lie full sweet to me ; 

With which right lisle I shall right, wele 
Kmlore, as ye shall see. 

And ere we go, a bed or two 
I con provide anon : 

«r For iti my mind, of all mankind 
I love trat you alone.” 

# 41 That is not all, nor ytt the wtttt,** answered be; “you 
must cut these fine tresses doss by your ears, yotxr rich kirtle 
close by the knee: you must bear my bow and carry my ar- 
rows, ay ^ and be ready at once to go to the greenwood with one 
for whose head much goldjp offered.”— am ready,'* she 
raid; 44 but O! my oiother, I tear for you: what will you 
think of her whom you nursed so tenderly f &But daylight is 
at hand ; you will lie discovered ; so let US fly.”— 44 Nay, nay/* 
thus ha interposed ; 44 you. are, 1 tear, a light o’-love ; enow hot, 
soon cold : as ye have said to mo, mo would ye, I dread, offer 
to others.** 
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w If yt take heed, itiino need - 
Such words to my to ma» 

• For oft ye pray’d, and long assay’d, 

Or I you loved perdie. 

And though tltat 1 of ancestry 
A baron** daStfhH? be, 

Yet bate you proved how I hart loved 
A squire of low degree. 

And ever shall what so befal, 

To die therefore anon ; 

For in mr mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone/’ 

He replies with the greatest composure to these touching 
words, in which she asserts her love and faith 

u A baron’s child to be beguil'd 1 
It were a cursed deed — 

To lie fellawe with an outlaw ! . 

Almighty God forbid ! 

Yel tatter were the poore sqsmo 
Alone to forest yede, 

Than ye should say, another day, 

That by my cursed deed ^ 

Ye were betray'd : wherefore, good maid, 

The beet rede that 1 can 
Is that I to the greenwood go 
Alode, a banish'd man.’* 

44 For whatever tafuls me/’ replied the maid, 14 1 shall not 
^Upbraid you ; but if you go and leave me behind, then truly 
may I look upon myself as forsaken and betrayed. If you are 
so unkind, I liave nothing let! to do but lie down and die 
on the spot whe^p you leave me." The ftfver now changes his 
system of persuasion, and Assigns reasons for her remaining at.J 
home, which would have been sufficient for any lady of our 
days 

44 If that ye went, ye should repent, • 

For in the forest now 
I have purvey'd me of a maid 

Whom 1 love mote than you : M 

One far more fair than ever ye were, 

I dare if well avow ; * ^ 

|hud of you both, each should be wroth 
With other, as I trow ; # 

It were mine ease to live in peace, 

So will 1 if 1 emm 

■Wherefore I to thewood will go * 

Alone, a banish'd man." 

Now, it is the opinion of all poets, save Prior and the writer 
of tli is ballad, that no lady who respected her own character, 
who had any sense of true delicacy, or inherited that honest 
pride which, like a divinity, keeps women from folly, would 
have listened for a moment to an insult such as this. The 
Nubhrown Maid, instead of resenting his perfidy and turning 
from him with scorn and loathing, humbly offers to go halves 
with this lady of the greenwood, and* be kind and courteous. 

44 Though in the wood! understood 
Ye had a paramour, * * 

All this may nought remove my thought 
* But that I will he your : 

And she shall find me soft and kind, 
w And courteous every hour, 

Glad to fulfil all that she will 
Command me to my power. 

Forbad ye, lo! an hundred mo «, 

Of them. I would make one ; 

For in my miud, of all mankind 
1 love hut you alone." 

The lover had now proved to the uttermost the faith and affec- 
tion of the maid. His proud birth, which he had hittaTto 
kept concealed, and his high and "honourable intentions dis- 
guised in hit simulated tale of jpverty and banishment, were 
now to be told ; and he tells them with a brevity uncommon 
to the rest of the^composition : — 

“ Mine own dear love, I see time prove 

Faithful, kind, and true; * 

Of maid and wife, in all my life, 

The best that 1 mr knew. 


Be merry and gU&aAf no mow sad. 

The case is neve; 

For it were ruth, that for your truth 
Ye should have cause tome. 

Be uot dismay’d, whatever 1 said 
To you when 1 began $ 

I will not to the greenwood go, 

] am no banish’d mas." 

“Ah!" exclaimed the maid, an unbeliever in her turn, 
44 were I sure tiiese words were true, I would be happier than 
a queeu : but men have recourse to many wiles when they de- 
sire to break their promises and vows : if that be so, then my 
situation is worse than it would have been with my love in the 
greenwood, and I am but the more wietcbed." HFintermpted 
her!— 

44 Ye shall not need no more to dyad> 

* 1 will not disparage 
You, God defend, sitii ye descend 
Of sp great lineage. 

Now understand, to Westmoreland, 

Which is mine heritage, 

I will you bring, and with a ring. 

By way of puriage, 

I will you take and lady make 
As shortly as 1 can : 

Thus have you won an earl*s son, 

And not a banish’d man/* 

44 Now/’ said the minstrel, as he concluded his strain, 14 have 
I not proved by example that women in love are meek, kiud, 
and constant ? L^t usdherefore no longer accuse them of being 
variable, but love them and esteem them. And since we de- 
sire that women should ta meek and obedient, let us remem- 
ber our own duty, and obey God aud keep bis commandments.” 


Willi aft ov Cloudf.su e. 

■ j t 

4 William of Cloudcslie * is a ballad of rustic chivalry, and 
relates the adventures of three noted archers and outlaws who 
dwelt of old in Englewood in Cumberland, defying the king, 
and shooting and eating his deer. They were men of great 
resolution, great bravery, and unequalled, save by Rubin Horn), 
with whom ttay had contended, at the bow. They had high 
feelings too, were quite unacquainted with fear^uid not unaided 
by (lie light of letters; for the fulh’success of one of their 
sternest adventures is made to depend on their ability to write 
and read. 

The exploits of Adam Bell, Clym-o’-the Cleugb, and Wil- 
liam of Cloudcslie, are often allude# to in our old dramas; 
and in our own days Sir Walter Scott has borrowed and worked 
upon some of the chief incidents. The ballad is alike {mpular 
on both sides of the Tweed. The scene is laid in the spring. 
^ 4 It is merry,*’ says the minstrel, 44 to live in the forest when 
the leaves are gre|n and the deer abundant; for then a strong 
bow, a long arrow,, and a skilful hand, furnish a plentiful 
table/’ Of this the three yeomen q( Englewood were well 
aware. * 

** And one of them was Adam Bell, 

The other Clym-o'-the-C)eugh ; 

The third was William of Cloudcslie, 

An archer good enough/’ 

They bad been outlawed for killing the rofal deer; two were 
single men, but Clotideelie was married, and bis wife Alice 
and his three children lived in Carlisle, a place of strength, 
with high walla and a strong castle. Now the green leaves, the 
clear streams, and the choicest deer, could not hinder the heart 
of poor Cloudcslie from wandering to his home, and he resolve^ 
contrary to the advice of bit comrades, to visit his own fire- 
side. 

14 He took hit leave of bis brethren two, 

AjAud to Carlisle is he gone, 

And there be knock'd at bis own Window 
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WhmltffM, «iir AKw.hewd, 

My wife and children three! 

O Wiekly let in thine mm husband, 

William of ClondcaUc. 

Aire, then! mid the fair Alice, 

And sighed wondrous sore } 

This place hath been beset for 700 
This full half-year and more.** 

“ Since I am come,'* replied the outlaw, “ I wish I could 
get in, and when in, get some meat and drinks for I come to be 
merry/* Alice undid the door, placed meat and driuk before 
him, and was happy,* for the loved him os she loved her life. 
These sentiments were not shared by an old cripple woman who 
lay in a corner, and overheard what passed. ‘She forgot that 
’ alia had been kept there seven years fyom charity, and coveted 
the gold which thejgapture of her benefa ctor would bring. She 
was an impostor as well as mendicant 5— * 

“ Up she rose, fold away the goes, 

Evil may She speed therefore ; * 

For she had set 110 foot on the ground 

For seven yean and more. * 

She went unto the justice-liall 
As fast as she cuuld hie / 

This night, she said, is come to Carlisle 
William of Clouded ie/’ 

The justice rose rejoicing. “ Dame,'* said he, “ thou (halt 
not have thy labour for nought,* 1 and, bestowing on her 44 a 
gown of scarlet aud grain , 1 * he summoned his men, and, sur- 
rounding the house of the outlaw, piqggeded to force his way 
in. Cloudeslie, heard the heavy freed of firmed men iu the 
street, and Alice, looking from a wicket, perceived the sheriff 
with his bond. 44 Go into my. chamber, tny husband/' she 
cried, 44 for there thou wilt lie direst.'* Now the chamber ofsj 
his wife was a strong room, and, with liis Sword and liow and 
his three children, he took refuge there, while Alice with a pole- 
axe in her hand kept the door, and exclaimed, 44 Tlie first who 
comes shall die.'* 

44 ClomWie bent a right good bow 
That was of a trusty tree. 

And smote the just ire upon the breast,* 

Hut his arrow burst m^hree. 

. A curse on bis heart, said William then; 

This day thy coat did on ; 

For had it been no better than mine, 

It had goue near Lhy bone/ 1 

44 Yield thee, Cloudeslic," exclaimed the justice, glad of his 
escape, 11 and yield also thy bow and thy arrows/* ' 44 A curse 
on lire heart of him/* said the outlaw’s heroic wife, 41 that gives 
my husband such counsel/* 

44 Set tire to the house, said the sheriff, 

Sith it may no better lie. 

And bum we therein William, he said, ^ 

With his wife and children thr^s/* 

The sheriff*! men set fire to the housgg the heart of Alice «J 
failed when she thought oti her children. 44 Alas !” site mid, 

44 and must we all perish T* Cloudeslic opened a back window, 
lowered his wife aud childreu into the street, and then agid to 
his enemies, 44 You have now got all my treasure ; for Christ's 
love, do them M harm ; work all your vengeance on me." 
Having said this, lie continued to dfocharg* his arrows, till the 
rising fire burned his bow-string 1 then, with a sword in one 
hand, his buckler iu the other, be leaped into the street, and 
few lived who withstood him* 

41 There might no moMbido his strohre, 

So fiercely on them he ran; 

But they threw windows aud doors on Igjsn, 

And took that gftod yeoman/* 

Now/* cried the sheriff, 44 Cloudeslie, thou sbalt be 
hanged at last Shut the gates of Carlisle, and see that no 
man enter : then make a pair of new gallows, and let me see 
if Clym-o'-foe-Cleogh, or Adam Bell, or even the devil him- 
•elf, who has cared for thee so long, shall take fore out of my 


hand. 4 * Now U happened foal a little hey, who kept foe 
town's swine, saw foe gallows erected, and inquired whojt was 
for. 44 For a good yeoman, 14 replied a sympathising Cumbrian, 
w called William of Cloudeeltt/* 14 1 ehall away/ 4 muttered 
the boy, and began to rati as fofopolrt 44 1 ehall away aud 
toty this to Adam Bell and Clym-o -fowChmgh, and hear what 
they say to it," HTfound there hold outlaw! punning their 
calling 

44 Alas, then! cried foe twiueherd hoy, 

Ye tarry here all too long ; 

Cloudeslie is ta'eu ana doom'd to death, 

And ready for to hong. 

Alas, tliftl said good Adam Bell, 
v That ever we saw this day; 

Cfoid#* bad brUer have landed with us, 

As often we did him pray. 

He might have dwelt in the green forest, 

Under the shadows green, 

And have kept both him arid os at rest. 

Out of alt trouble and teen.* 1 

As he said this lie bent hU bow, slew afofct buck, and added, 

44 There, child, take that for thy dinner, but bring me mine 
arrow, for ere long 1 shall need it. * We jgo tp redeem Cbm* 
deslie, or die in the attempt." When foiy reached Car* 
lisle they found the gates shut, and a resolute porter within:-* * 

44 Up then bespoke him Clym-o'-foo Cleugh, 

A wile through will us bring : 

Let us say we l* two moMSigers 
Straight come now from our king. 

Said Adam, 1 have a letter written,* 

So let us wisely works : 

We will say we have the king's own seal ; 

The porter 1 hold no elerke/' 

They went boldly up, and beat loudly on the gates, at 
which the porter marvelled, aud exclaimed, 44 Who are you 
that make all this diiif* 4 41 We.Jto messengers from our king/ 4 
said ctym-o'-the-Cleugh, in a tone of authority, * False 
porter f ” exclaimed Ad aril Hell ,* 44 here is the royal letter 1 
let us |mss 011 to the sheriff, that we may die aoottdr return to 
our king :**■ — 

44 Here comcth node in. sfod the porter, 

By him that died on tree, 

Till a false thief be hanged high, 

^ Coll'd William of Cloudeslie. 

# Then up and spake ho Clym-o'-the-Cleugb, vf 

And swore by Mary free, . 

If thou keep us a moment more without, 

Lilfo a thief bang'd shall thou be/ 4 

The porter undid die gates, and as he bowed, hat in hand, 
to the imaginary seal of the king, they wrung his bead about, 
tossed him into a hole, seised 011 bis keys, and spake merrily 

44 Now 1 am the |x>rter, mid Adam Bell, . 

Sqj^Clym, the keys* are here ; 
the one worst porter to merry Carlisle 
They have had ibis hundred jjfoor.« * 

Then they bent there their good yew boqre 
And look’d their strings were sonnd, 

And die market-place of merry Carlisle 
They beset in that stouud/* 

* There they saw the gallows prepared, the justice with bis 
u quest of squires* who had condemned their comrade, with 
Cloudeslie himself on a hurdle, bound bandttid foot, a rope 
rouud lifs neck, while over him the shadow of the tall gibbet 
fell. He looked up and he looked around, but mw no com- 
fort near; yet his soul wga undaunted and free 

41 The justice call'd to him a lad ; 

Cloudeslie 4 ! clothes shall bare 5 
80 take the measure of youdyeomao, 

That thou mayest make his gftyft, 
t have seen as great mantel, said Cloudeslie, 

* As between foie and prime/* 

That be who makefo a grave for me 

May lie himself therein .* 4 
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This Augury was soon to bo fulfilled. Tiro arrows Sam 
the bgwi ofAdam BeU and Clym-o'-tbe-Cfeugh settled oil 
forlbljr accents with both sheriff and justice ; the citiseos 
fied in terror; while Cloudeslie, on bio bond* being cut, 
whnf by mein force * prtljgiys Inna the hand* of out of bio 
guards, sad spared none who itvftd in hi* way. 44 Tltyro 
three,” eaye the aid beJIad-maker, « fought like hardy men 
and bold : many a gallant soldier they overcame, and moist* 
ened the feather* of their shafts in many a gallant lieart : — 

“ Then waa the oat-home of Carlisle blown, 

The bells backward did ring. 

And many a mother there cried Alas I 
* And wives their hands did wring. 

Then came the mayor arm'd, all in baste, 

With a poleaxe in his hand, W> 

And many a strong man with him waa, 

There in that stuure to stand.' 4 

All opposition was in vain: though the mayor fought 
stiffly, and cried, os with his axe he clave Cloudealie’s buck- 
ler, “ Keep fast the gates there; we shall have them/' he was 
overmastered; the PHcket was gejped; the three gallant out- 
laws passed forth unhurt ; jsnd Adam Bell, locking the postern, 
exclaimed 

“ Have here your keys now, mayor of Carlisle, 

Mine office 1 here forsake ; 

And if ye go by my counsel, 

A new porter ye will make. w 

He threw the kgys then at their heads, 4 

And bade them well ty thrive, 

And all that letttyh a good yeoman 
To cote# hud comfort his wife." 

When William of Cloudeslie and his comrades arrived at 
fhehr haunts in Englewood, they found Alice weeping with her 
ehildreu. The meeting was rapturous. “Now," said she, 
M my heart is free from woe, .since thou art safe." “ Dame," 
replied Cloudeslie, “ forget not in thy joy to thguk^tny two 
brethren/' 44 How you talk !*’ said Adam Bell, who loved not 
to hear even of his Iwst deeds ; “ tflh meat on which we must 
all sup is yet running afoot." The supjier ran iKit long afoot. 
But os they sat feasting under the forest-tree, Cloudeslie sud- 
denly started up: “Wo have dqn%a hold deed and a brave 
one," he said ; “ yet we are uut sure the king will accept the 
slaughter of a sheriff and a justice, aiid a score or two of citizen^, 
as good service. Let us hurry to London, and obtain our paty 
dons before the tale of our exploits is related by unkiiu^r lips 
than our own." No sooner said than done. They hastened to 
court, knelt before the king, told their names, i^id sued for par- 
don. 44 Ye be false thieves," said the king, “ and 1 vow to 
God ye Shall be all hanged. 1 ' Cloudeslie arose and said, 
“ My liege, we came to you freely ; all we ask is to pass freely 
—pass with our bows ill our bauds on* of Loudon ; and should 
you live a hundred years, we will ask no further grace." “ You 
•peak boldly/’ suid the king : 44 And I think JUaid the queen, 
41 Cloudeslie speaks well. Your majesty promised me the first 
boon I should ask it now— the lives of these three yeo- 

men, W|^ gallant guardsmen they would make !" “ It is 
granted, madam," replied the monarch. “You might* have 
had towers and towns for the Asking, and all you have desired 
is the lives of three north-couutvy thieves. Go wash, fol- 
lows, and dine— I admit you into my guard — you are freely 
pardoned.' 1 This was spoken in good time, for it was hardly 
uttered till tidings came of the death of the sheriff and the 
justice, and the slaughter of many good citiaens, and hit ma- 
jesty discovered thftt he had not nuly, pardoned, but admitted 
into hit body-guard, three outlaws—#* 

“ Alas, for ruth I then said our King : 

My heart it wondrous tost ; 

1 had liefer than a thousand pounds 
I had known of this before ; 

Fbr f have grouted them gmcit 
And thit forthinketh me : 

But had X known all this before. 

They bad been hang’d all throe. 


The 


te Kfasr he open'd the lsHffihUMi, 
Himself he read it through. 

And found hew throe outlaws had ddsn 
Three hundred men and no. 


First the justice, and the sheriff^ 
And the mayor of Carlisle town ; 
Of all the constables and catohpoles 
Alive were ‘scant’ left one : 


The bailiffs and the beadles both, 
And the sergeants of the law. 
And forty fosters of the fee. 

These outlaws had yslaw v 


And broke his parka and slain hiadeer j 
Of all they tl lie best : * 

So perilous outlaws as they were 
Walk'd not by east or by west. 


. ^ When the King his letter hoffNread, 
In his heart ne sighed sore: 

Take up the tables anon hi bad, 
Ffer 1 may eat no more." ^ 


»ThwKing then appointed a shooting-match, in which failure 
of success against bis archers was to be followed by the death 
of the outlaws. 


44 The Kind's bowmen busk them belyve, 
And tue Queen’s archers also ; 

So did these thrgp wyte yeomen ; 

With them they thought .to go. 


There twice or thrice they shot about 
Fot to ffhay their baud ; 

There was no shot these yeomen shot 
That auy pry eke might stand. 


Then spoke William of Cloudesle ; 

By him that foV me died, 

I hold him never no good archer 
That sliooteth at butts so wide. 


At what a butt now would ye shoot t 
I pray thee tell to me. 

At such a hurt, sir, he said. 

As n»en use in my country. 

William went into a Held, 

And with hip) his two brethren : 

There they satSip two hazel rods 
Twenty sdlSre paces between. 

1 hold him an archer, said C loudeslie, 
That yonder wand cleaveth in two. 

Here is none such, said the King, 

Nor no man can so do. 


1 shall assay, sir, said Cloudeslie, 

Or that I farther go. 

Cloudeslie with a bearing arrow 
Clave the wand in two. 

Thou art the best archer, then said the King, 
Forsothe that ever 1 see. 

Aud yet for your love, said William, 
do more mastery. 9 * 

We have then tkl story of cleaving an apple on a child?* 
be®4> This is a tradition frequently repeated, and the reader 

will Dot fuilto recur to the instance of William Tell 
a 

44 1 baye a son is seven year old. 

He is to me full dear ; 

I will him tioln a stake ; 

All shall see that be here; 

And lay au apple upon his bead. 

And go six score paces him firo, 

Aud I myself with a broad arrow 
Stoll cleave the Apple in two. 

Now haste then, said the King, 

K By him that died on a tree; 

But if thou do not os thto bast mid, 

Hanged shalt thou be. 

And thou touch his bead or gown 
In sight that men may see, 

By oH the minty that be In heaven, 

I shall bong you all throe. 
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Thai! have moM Waiiafo, 

That I will mm foraako. 

And foetwovro before the King 
In the earth be throve a stake. 

And bound thereto his eldest son, 

And had him stand still thereat, 

And turned child's fee# him fro. 

Because be should not start. 

An apple upon hie head he set. 

And then his hour he bent : 

Six score paces they were tneten, 

And thither Clondcalie went 
These he drew out a fair broad arrow, 

His bow was great and long » 

He set that aapew in hwWw, 

That was wtb stiff and strong* 

He pray’d the people that ft* tluwe, 

That they all still wold stand, 

For he thaftsbootetli for sueh a wager 
Behoveth a steadfast liaml. * 

Much people pray’d for Cloudeslie, 

That his life saved might be, 

And when he made him ready to shoot 
There was many weeping eye. 

But Cloudeslie cleft apple in two, 

His sot i nc he did not nee. 

Over Gods furbode, said the King, 

That thou jbould shoot at me. 

The king is again reconciled to himself for having pardoned 
them, and promises Cloudeslie 4 ‘ cigideen -pence u-day,'* to 
which the queen adds “ thirteen-pence. Hit two companions 
are made yeomen of the queen's chandler j his sou, “ tender hf 
age,'* promoted to a place iu the king's cellar, and his wife to 
be * 

chief gentlewoman 

To govern the nursery,” to- 

by the queen. The ballad concludes by informing us Hurt* 
“ they dwelled with the king, and died good men all three. 

“ Thus emleth the lives of them* good yeomen ; 

God send them eternal blow; 

And all that with an hand-bow shoot^tli 
That of heaven may never miflS*. Amen.” 

IlouiN GoonvaUAW. 

Robin Good fellow, the Robin Hood of the invisible world, 
cared for no sheriff's power, and sued for no king's grace, yet 
he had to answer for more lawless deeds than all the outlaws of 
Knglaiid. To his love of merriment all ihe laughable dis- 
tresses of man and woman were attributed ; and to his love of 
mischief all the evil for which no mortal author could lie found 
was at once set down : Hi# loiterer on an errand of merry ; the 
slothful in household labours; the wife whqibrgof her duty to 
her husband ; the husband who mistook h n neighbour's bed 
for his own; the shepherd negligent of lus flock ; tin* plough- 
man cruel to his horses; or the dairy-maid who neglected her 
cows or her churu, were all alike amenable ft the laws of this 
domestic deity; and their punishment, sometimes severs and 
always ludicrous, took place hi the sight of all. Yet, though 
Robin was here*- and there, and everywhere, he was always in- 
visible. Milton, it is imagined, had once a glimpse of birn, 
when he — * 

“ Stretch'd out all the chminpy length, 

Bask'd at the Are his hairy strength 
and some of our northern peasants assert Hurt they have teen, 
when ten men*! tasjp were iu visibly wrought, a hairy hand, an 
unearthly bead, and beard a portentous laugh, which either 
belouged to the Brownie, or to bo die. As Ullftiiu never sat to 
any one for lgis portrait, we must turn to his actions ; atid of 
these bo one has given so good an account as himself, in the 
ballad which beam bis name, . 

This strain is dr&itled, in the old black -letter copies, 4 The 
Merry Pranks of Robin GoodfoUow.* It is ver&oid, and the 
author is unknown. It begins by Robin, in imitation of other 
heroes, claiming a high rank for tbHfclitef to whom be performs 
the part of prime minister: he declares be is seut from Fairy 


m 

Imd by Kmg Oberon, to work his -will and ***** bte lcwe 
ott earth 5 awl? above all, to make ^wrt and msrtimant^ Fee 
this he is wall fitted : he moves tike lightning » nothing seetpet 
the q uirkn ee s of his sight; and his chief delight lies mini#, 
landing those who am returning bsmn feom graoeU* visits 
* * Sometimes I meet 'them like a mam 

Bometimas an ox, sometimes a bound ; 

And to a boiaa I turn me con, 

To trip anA&ot about them round : 

But if to ridejmy back they stride, 

Mint swift than wind. away I go; 

O'er bedge.and lands, through pools and panda 
I whirry, laughing Hu, bo, ho ! ’* 

** Besides,*' continues Rabin, M when lads and lasses we 
merry over their ppsets and junkets, I sMp among U»nu un- 
seen, arid eat their cakes and sip their wine \ and when they 
Vender at the quick decrease, I blow out the eandlss, kiss the 
maids, and laugh to bear them cry 4 Ho t what rough lip is 
this?'” 

il Milieu house or hearth doth sluttish He, 

I pinch the maidens black ur blue j 
The bed-clothes from the bed pWWT, 

And lay them naked all to view. 

'Twist sleep and wake I do them take, 

"And on the day-cold floor them throw : 

If out they cry. then forth X fly, 

» And loudly laugh out Ho, bo, bo j ” 

“ Yet,” said be, 44 when 1 wish to pUpse foe maids, I card 
their dfepl while they sleep; 1 spin their flax ; 1 grind flour iu 
the hand-mill; I dram tliei^ betnp, and ^Wrim Hie house ; and 
when one of the rosiest awakens and woidd oatch at me, away 
1 bolt with a laugh, which arouses foe w nils* household. But, 
when 1 find sluttish and unthrifty queans who love idleness 
and gossiping, 1 sot them togetlier by foe ears, and leave them 
scratching and scolding 

44 When men do traps and engines set 1 t* f , 

Li loop-holes whore the vermin creep, 

*W no from their folds and houicf get ' 

Their ducks and geese, their lambs and.fofep, 

I spy the gin, und enter in, 

And mhmii a Vermin taken so ; 
llut when they there appuiach me new, 

1 leap nut, laughing Ho, ho, ho,! " 

His employment is however . now and then more poettb than 
Hint of pinching sluttish maids, or thrashing at night a tea-' 
men's task, or supping the cord* and cream which the dairy** 
maid had prey wired in secret for a lover who wooed for C«k# 
anil pudding s— ■ 

44 By wells and rills in meadows green 

We nightly dance our hey-day guise; 

And to our fairy king and queen 

We chant our mooulight minstrelsies : 

4 When laiks *gin sing, away we fling, 

And l>aiiM new-born steal as w« go, 

An elf in bed we leave instead, 

A rut wend us, laughing Ho, bo, ho I '* 

Robin Goodlellow was one# a spirit iiueatigisive employ* 
ment. Tits printiiig-rnacljin# lias exywlled him from Oms ima- 
ginations as well as from foe houses of men, ovcAsMcb lie 
held rule siuce Merlin was born of a hag, and fleuds and ghost* 
haunted darksome and suspicious places — a period laid down- 
by himself and to which the histhrian of things shadowy can 
find no objection, siuce it rests solely on belief. 

Tub BsouahV Davouin* qv BartiNAi. 6 muh< 

If the Printing- press has expelled the Fairies from ibis ma- 
ternal world, the Police, which marches side by side with the 
Printing-press, \m not banished foe beggftts. TbBlefeolas* 
which belongs to tbs ml present as well as * foe shadowy 
pest "Promt ind Poetry equally claim fom. The Hall of 
Chivalry and the House of Correction each oflbta them iU, va- 
rious hospitalities. Charles Lamb, hk hti witty, and as hu- 
mane as witty, 'CotgpkfDt of foe Decay of Beggars in the 
Metropolis,' haf noticed the story of one' of foe most celebrated 
of beggars, whaee tale we are about to tell. 

44 The Blind Beggar in foe legend, the father of pretty Beesy, 
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whose Jfgry doggrel rhymes and ale-house eigne cmmat «o do* 
gmd< or Attenuate but that tome sparks of a lustrous spirit 
wilt shine through the dUguiscments— this noble Earl of Corn- 
wall (as indeed he was), and memorable sport of fortune, 
Seeing from the unjust sentence of his liege lord, stripped of all, 
and seated on the flowering green of Bethnal, with his moie 
fresh and springing daughter by his side, Ulumiiiing his rags 
and his beggary — would the child and parent have cut a better 
figure doing the honours of a counter, mr expiating their fallen 
condition upon the three-foot eminence of some sempstering 
shop-board I* 

The rhymes of the old ballad (which dates from the days of 
Queen Elisabeth) are indeed somewhat “ doggrel,” but they 
nevertheless have the force of simplicity about them, and are 
net to be despised. 

“ It was a blind beggAr, bad lorig lost his sight, 

He had a fair daughter of beauty most bright ; 

And many a gallant brave suitor liad she, 

For none was so comely as*pret$y Bessee. 

And though she was of favour most fair, 

Yet, seeing die was but a poor beggar's heir, 

Of ancient housekeepers despised was she, * 

Whose sons pame as suitors to pretty Bessee. 

* Wherefore in great sorrow fair Bessy did say, 

Good father and mother, let me go away 
To seek out my fortune, whatever it be. 

This suit then they granted to pretty Bessee. 

Then Bessy, that was pf beauty so bright, * 

All clad in gray wusset, ut ideate in the night. 

From father and mother alone parted she ; 

Who sighed IMF lobbed for pretty Bessee.” 

Bessy went ou her solitary way, and arrived at Strutford-le- 
BoWi aud so on to Romford, where she was entertained at the 
Queen’s Arms, where the master and mistress became her 
fejkuids, and the young men of llomford were ull “ at her com- 
mandment.” 

, ** Four suitors at once unto her did go ; 

They craved her favour, but still she said no ; 

' I Would not wish gentles to marry with me } 

Vet ever they honoured’ pretty Bessee. 

The first of them was a gallant young knight, 

And he came unto her disguis'd in the night ; 

The second a gentleman of good degree, 

Who wooed and sued for pretty Bessee. 

A merchant of London, whose wealth was not small, 

He was the third suitor, tuid proper withal ; 

Her master's own sou the fourth man must lie, 

Who swore he would die for pretty Bessee.” 

They each proffered her all that was grand and fine, but she 
bad one answer 

<* Then Bessee she sighed, and thus she did say, 

My father and mother 1 mean to obey ; 

First get their good will, and lie faithful to me, 

And you shall enjoy your pretty Bessee. 

To every one this answer she made. 

Wherefore unto her they joyfully said, 

Thledbmg to fulfil we all do agree, 

, But where dwells thy father, my pretty Bessee ? * 

My father, die said, is soon to be seen. 

The seely blind beggar of Bednall Green, 

That daily sits begging for charity, 

He is die good father of pretty Bessy. 

His marks and bis tokens are known very well, 

He always is led with a dog and a bell ; 

A seely old man* God kuoweth is he, 

v^et be is die tabor of pretty fimsee. 

Nay, than, quothtbe merchant, thou art not for me : 

Nor, quoth the iimbdMiMdmy wife shalt fhou<%* ; 

I loath, laid the gentle, ajbeggar’s degree. 

And therefore adieu, my prtfry Besses I 


' Why than, quoth frsWjlKkn better or worse, 

1 #eigb not tru^ love by tk® weight of the purse ; 

And beauty is beauty bi every degree, 

Then welcome unto me, my pretty Bessee.** 

The knight carried off his fair prise, and be bore her to 
BOthnol Green, but the joting men of Romford came after to 
contend against the happy suitor. The knight's kinsmen were 
there to rail upon her 

“ Then spake the blind beggar. Although 1 be poor. 

Yet toil not against my child at my own door j. 

Though she be not deck'd in velvet and pearl, 

Yet will 1 drop angels with you for my girl ; 

Anfrtthen, if my gold may better her birth, 

And equal the $fd Afrit you lay on the earth, 

Then neither rail or grudge yofffro see 
The blind beggar^ daughter a lady to be.” 

Thfy "dropped 44 angels* 9 against the beggar, but he won all, 
and gave all to the knight as his bride's portion 

“ Thus was fair Bessy match'd to the knight. 

And then made a lady in others' despite: 

* A fairer lady there never was seen 

Thau the blind beggar's daughter of Bednall Green.” 

The secoud 4 Fit,' or Part, of the ballad .tells the history of 
the wedding : — 

44 W ithin a gorgeous palace most brave, 

Adorned with all the cost they could have, 

This wedding was kept most sumptuously, 

And all fur the credit of pretty Bessy.” 

All the talk was of the blind beggar's wealth, but the old 
man was not there 

w Then snake the nobles, Much marvel have we, 

This jolly blind beggar we cannot here see. 

My lords, quoth the bride, my father s so base. 

He is loth with his presence these stales to disgrace. 

The praise of a woman in question to bring, 

Before her own face, were a flattering tiling; 

But w,e think thy father's baseness, quoth they, 

Might by thy beauty lie (dean put away.” 

No sooner said but the beggar arrived : be bad a dainty 
lute in baud, to wjiich he sang this strain 

14 A poor Iwggar’s daughter did dwell on a green, 

Who for her fairness might well be a queen : 

A blithe bonny loss and a dainty was she, 

Aud many one called her pretty Bessee. 

Her father he had no goods nor no land, 

But liegg'd for a penny all day with his hand ; 

And yet to her marriage he gave thousands three, 

Aud still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 

And if any one here her birth do disdain, 

Her father is ready, with might and with main,’ 

To prove ahitts come of noble ^degree,— 

Therefore never flout at pretty Bessee.” 

The lords and the company laughed outright; but the 
beggar again sang that he was the son of Sir Simon do Mont 
fort, and lost bis eyes at the battle of F.vesbam. A baron's 
fair daughter took pity ou him, and for 40 years be lived 44 a 
silly blind beggar 

44 Now, when the fair cumtxtny every one 
Had heard the strange tale in the qK>g be had shown, 

They all were amazed, os well they might be. 

Both at the blind beggar and pretty Bessee. 

With that the fair bride they all did embrace, 

Saying, Sure thou art come of an honourable race, 

Thy father likewise is of noble degree; 

And thouwrt well worthy"* lady to he. 

Thus was me feast ended with joy and delight : 

A hridtgroom most happy then was the young knight. 

In joy and felicity long lived he, 

All with his tar lady, the protty Beseee^” 
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the core of the rievgy 0 >r foe propo sa l Mrotacatton; and there 
vui period in which none but the ffirgy ware engage^ in 
the Kmuncee of udtN^wi* Owi^g to y«|t 0 » ctrcumriancm, 
however, combined with the increase of population and the 
spread of disrent, the very scanty provision made for the edu- 
cation of the people became iueulBrieol for that purpose,** 
that towards the end of the but century an opferion became 
prevalent of the urgent necessity both for the extension and 
the improvement of the means /or the education of poor 
children. The result was foe commencement ra England of 
a senes of efforts which have led hath here* end abroad to the 
mo# beneficial results. 

Raikea, of Gloneaster, ia generally consi d ere d foe founder 
of Sunday-schools, bqt other persons preceded him ht foe 
benevolent effort to make the Sunday subservient to the edu- 
cation of neglected children. The Rev. Theophtlus Lindsey, 
shortly after he had taken possession of his vicarage of 
Cnttenck in Yorkshire, in 1763, employed in this way a 
portion of each Sunday. Mrs. Capps, in her * Autobiography' 
says, “ At two o’clock, before the commencement of the after* 
noon service, Mr. Lindsey devoted an hour alternately to 
catechising the children of the parish and to expounding foe 
Bible to the boys of a large school to the number of about 
300. After evening service Mr. Lindsey received different 
classes of young men and women in lps St^ly for the purpose 
of instruction ; and Mrs. Lindsey, in like manner, in another 
apartment, had two classes of children, boys and girls alter- 
nately ” Mrs Cappe, wife of foe Rev. New come Cappe, of 
York, then Miss Harrison, ** endeavoured/' she observes in her 
Life, ,v to imitate at Bedale the example which I to much 
admired at Catterick. I established a sort of Sunday-school 
tlwrc, collecting together a number of poor children, whom I 
assisted hi learning to read, giving them books, kc., teaching 
them Dr. Watts's shorter catechism, together with hi# devo- 
tional hymns, and endtafounng to give foe m such general 
instruction as might enable them to read their Bible with 
mom intelligence. I had uo place in which to receive them 
bat the bad kitchen, which belay email we were exceed- 
ingly crowded ; but they grew attached to me, and liked to 
attend; end in order to prevent confusion, 1 divided them 
into messes, which succeeded each other; so that on foe 
Sunday 1 was occupied by a succession of children nearly the 
whole day, except foe time which was spent at church " 

In the year I7#f|e foanday-sebori was commenced by 
Ball at High Wycombe, Bucks. She was a lady of great 
piety, and very earnest ia doing good. Her custom was to 
assemble at many at 60 or 40 children oa Sunday morning, 
in older to hear them read the S cri pt ur al and repeat foe 
Catechism etui the Collect, fJepcrotory Hr gpte to drareb. 

The idea of Sunday JnetaMtieo woe o o tmmlalmtod to Mr. 
Raton* by foe Her. Mr. Stock, emote of St. Jritoh, Glow* 
cedar. The following is Mr. Sfodk** trtta aer tnt, fo a latter 
dated February % t7§6*— *M f. Raikea, meeting me one day 
by accident 4t my own door, and hi the 
lamenting foe depkvabto state of the lower dosses of mankind, 
took particular sot ki of the d t a foa of foe pant ehtofom* 
1 bed made, I replied, the mme dwtvattoo, and fold W*if 
he would sousnufiv me H 
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of hodto a* foe Sawhgj^ U ***** of foe pail 
upon me foe pfo>C^-fotof# to od Mars iff foe school* 
foirdortbfe^enfo, $& ptofofe* ^Tfoia 
foe kingdom to jostfy to * fo 

eeatafoma which Mr. talk* mtoto ft* bl»_ 

4 Gloucester Journal*) of fop bendfite wftlak 

would probably arise from lb* 
the Inscription oo a handsome ro<rfrfe 

several" years ago In foe chancel of foil p 

John foe Baptist by a subscription of the 
pariah, written by foe Rev. ?. T. Mtoftfoe pamiCtofofo 
and Mr. Stock s sucomsor * la memory of foe Ran#foltoi 
Stock, A.M«, teotor of foie church* who fiftff sugytotef Rf 
institution %f Sohday-echooto, and* to atogutfoftfcterwl^ 

Robert Ralkes, egtabliabed and fappfoted foe' tour uvhj 

*Snmlay*schoola in foia pariah and St, Ckdhtotofo fit f 

Heated December 37th* M06, arid was htoHU WSf/JI®| 

churct&’ ** * 1 

Mr, Raikea'a view* mijNlte 
paragraph which he inserted to 

November 3, 17R3 i — "Some of the olergy hi 

of this county, bent upou attempting a rdf 
children of the lower class, are evtabBfotog 

for rendering the LordVday subservient to fo# 

•traction, which has liUhtrtc^been prostituted to bad 

Farmers and other inhabitants of the towns Olid vifo 

plain that fogy receive more fojttry to tbfor pto jfo ff 

Sabbath than all the week besides; foia in a gw 1 

proceeds from the lawless state of the younger otote, *tf» 
allowed to ran wild on that day, free ton eveqr tte toftofe 
To remedy foia evil perstete*duly qualified asp 


instruct those tliat cannot road; and those foal \ 
learned to road are taught the Catechism and conducted fotef 
church. By thus k wiping foeir minds engaged foa day pfcatefc 
profitably atri not disagreeably. In fore® firiahrowMkWf 
plan has twrn adopted we are aamrod foa* foa UafolW^ 
the children u greatly civilised. The b aib SWfcte Igdoffote* fo ( 
which they bad beftiro lived bring to same 'fog** 00 ^ 
tkiey begin to give pro oik that those persona apt mhfoken fofoh 
considers tlw lower orders of mankind as mdspghld of ^ 

meut, and therefore think an attempt to rofofou fottm tMmfr 
ticable, or at tout not worth the trouble,* Vm wmdf $6 
years Raikcs survived to witness foe ftOWftrtff « 6 M»bf Mi 
benevolent undertaking. 

The u National Srimris** took foeir rise fomi t^v tofotfofo, 
given Dr, Andrew Bell. He was a natiraeffft. 
in Scotland, After having gone through hie studies m fe" 
university of that place^ and token My erdets ia foe Xa gfofc 
church, he proceeded to the Beat ladtotf aa a chajdato to fog 
East India Company's establishment. Bteemfog avTOto bm 
tendent of the Male Asylum at Madras hewtoj teq g fc 1 wffo 
the Hind n mode of writing in saufo and efo«( plitejiaiphi to 
tuition, which on bis return to Kagton&he mfol»%fortr M 
several putoicafoms. Tfo advantogea <4 fohwfofcfofkfotoh 
he leeMmatMided were ulfoatatelf toM foe 

gam swqwasa ipa wsewia wwr w wa wumrorw Ja^roropme|vb 

ig g m was adopted $ hut a rinrilar |gaiie^ihdfor[f4rtih tot on 
foot by Joseph Tannmtilt a fo mt roV <teyj irM.. 1 tfoM avaaMllF 
fell to ft* hnm&m at taro tatCXM mimj, dw N.ri w. 1 
Socirtjr, rnd the *tita mi twrign Wm> RodMtjr, 0 m 
f<er»<<whuAtaebM)r«i{ip^Mtb,A.ChaNh btaUi*. 
mot, Md W d lwifnwl to Mhr {W|wW tdatMtim Jo tow> 

«M> mm$ A* 4 Mtabw of «w la«M> Owl*, 
rthl I. iltali «MW to d far 
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•location to aH whose parents ue willing that their HuldrUu’i aretoSft them. Mirth wee said on both rides ou the desirable- 
instruction should be based on tbe %fak Dr, Bell, alter urti of infrat-edioob, which Mr. Oven immediately seta- 


haritigbeen rewarded with honours and emolument* in tbe 
church, died at Cheltenham, Janaary 28 Kb, 1832, bequeathing 
128^060/. tor tbe eneonragement 6f literature and tbe advance* 
has tit Of education. 

“ Joseph Lancaster, bom in 1771, was a member of the 
Society of Friends. Mis fbtbtr was a soldier in the toot* 
Moved by a benevolent feeling towards tbe tteg- 
cbi$drta that surrounded his tother v e residence in the 
Borough Road, Southwark, be opened a school for their 
benefit, and obtaining a room without cost firorn his father 
he Sttodjt Up at bis own expense, and before be was 18 years 
of Oge .fid 00 children under bis care. This was in 1798, a 
MO* of scarcity as well as of general ignorance; and necet- 
-ftty prompted him to make experiments in education, with 
fcWforto economy hfteaching. He early attracted the atten- 
tion of the Duke of Bedford ; and in 1805 was honoured by 
8h audience on tbe part of George 111., who on this occasion 
expressed tbe memorable words, ** I wish that erery poor 
Child in my dominions rifmy be able to read his Bible. 1 ’ 
Being a conscientious dissenter, he declined flattering overtures 
4f Worldly advantages which could be enjoyed only by his 
Joining tbe established church. From 1807 to 1811 he tra* 
tsRed m the kingdom nearly 7000 miles, and lectured to 
nearly 00,000 persons ; and thus he gave a great impulse to 
dbmifftary education. In 1812 he attempted to establish a 
school for children of opulent parents ; but lie became itisol- 
mn*k and in 1818 emigrated to the United States, where he 
Wat well received. In this country he rendered much service 
to education, but tbe effect of bis lahours was lessened by his 
Wint of prudence. In 1829 he visited Canada, and was 
bemftnably welcomed. The parliament of Lower Canada 
Voted him several grants for educational purjtoses. Again 
it experienced great pecuniary^ difficulties, hut some of his 
dd friends united to purchase for him a small annuity. He 
filed at New York, on tbe 23rd of October, 18:18, having 
essentially contributed to the establishment of the system 
Of mutual instruction in most parte of the civilised world, 
wilder tins name in Knglaud of “ Lancaster inn Schools, " and 
under the patronage of the British and Foreigu School Society. 

Infant-schools are designed to prevent evil, by training 
young children in the practice of virtue, and in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, particularly in those cases in which the 
parents from their occupation are unable, or from their dis- 
position are unwilling, to take proper cure of their offspring. 
Af present, having been found of great service in the bumbler 
ranks of Motility, they are slowly extending themselves among 
file middle classes. The infant-school system makes the 
school-room into a nursery and playground, in which vir- 
tue, intelligence, and love preside, direct the movements, 
Odd regulate and foster the emotions. The scholars are in- 
structed while they play, and learn to associate pleasurable 
feelings with their school pursuits. 

The teal founder of Infant-schools apfieturs to have been 
the Pastor Oberlin, wbo appointed conduetrices in each com- 
snime of Ike Ban de la Roche, and paid them at his own j 
expense : lie also procured rooms where children from two to 1 
ifr years old might be instructed and amused. (* Journal of 
Education,’ vol. i» p. 367, &c.) An infant-school (Bewahr* 
schule) was alto founded in Germany by the Princess 
Pauline of Lippe-Detmold, at Detmold, in 1802, for children 
from one to four y«fi* of age. 

If Mr. Owtn gto tbe first Englishman to establish an 
IgflHd-tohool on a Rqs scale, and tor definite purpo ses — and 
toftoJhly the schodl which be founded at Nkw‘ Lanark in 
Bi Mbnd at lent ranks among tbe earliest— he was aided in 
tbe idea by tbe wife of tbe Rev. William Turner, of 
IfijMftoikHifr Tyne* wbo In tbe year 1818 , in eomrersation 
inp;Jkr..Owi)^ '•marked that toe had frequently wished 
lot# tontoff 'tstojhj be adopted tor getting poor children taken 
•fit el ftelitods oftM* fimttonts at an earlier age, before they 
bd ftnmfid bid Kbits at borne and among tbe idle chBdreo 


bltshed on his return to Lanark. Great credit is also due to 
Lotd Brougham tor tbe interest which bo manifested, and the 
valuable aid wbieh be gave, in the establishment of infant- 
schools. Mr. Wfldenptn has however laboured mom than 
any other person, and with more sucoem, in the feunding of 
these institutions, and in perfecting their discipline. -■ 

To no one, however, can the impulse which baa bean given 
to early education be to justly ascribed as to PaSMloasi, whose 
Uboutt were characterised by an earnestness which was tbe 
result of a profound conviction, and who has infused into 
education bis own enlightened views and benign spirit. 

Henry Pestalosxi was bom at Zurich in 1745, of respectable 
parents. Hating lost bis father at an early age be wae left to 
the care of his mother, who was extremely poor. Eccentricity 
seems to have been a marked feature in bit early character, 
which was distinguishable rather for k indue* and gentleness 
than strength of intellect. A deep dissatisfaction with existing 
modes of education, resulting from his own reflections, Was 
increased by the stndy of the * Emile * of Rousseau. This 
work confirmed him in the pursuit of what may be termed 
educational troth, and gave a stimulus to his inquiries ; but 
it gave him no positive knowledge, except that of his own 
ignorance, and of the prevalent ignorance on the subject. A 
severe illness, tlie result of the intense action of his mind, ended . 
in bringing him to a fixed determination to abandon himself, 
as 1ns biographer terms it, ** to the education of Providence.*' 
He apprenticed himself to a farmer : in due time he became 
master of a tract of waste laud, applied himself to its cultiva- 
tion, became interested in a cotton- manufactory, aud was, by 
the experience which be acquired in going through these con- 
cerns, convinced that the prevailing system of popular educa- 
tion was not fitted to prepare men either for the duties or the 
enjoyment of life. He resolved on an educational experiment. 
Ho selected his jmpil* from the very dregs of the people. His 
establishment was converted into an asylum, where 50 poor 
children were provided with food, clothing, and instruction. 
His object was national, ami he desired to show the state bow 
the poor might lie taught to instruct and improve themselves-; 
and hence one of his great principles — self-education. Ilis 
plan was defeated, but not without having I iron attended with 
lieticficiul results to upwards of 100 poor children, and a great 
increase of experience to hitnself, which he communicated to 
the world in several instructive works. After many difficulties, 
Pestalnmi, with the aid of government, entered on another 
educational experiment, under circumstances of the most un- 
favourable nature Imth within and without tbe establishment. 
Deprived of all the ordinary supports of authority, he threw 
himself on the. power of love in the children's hearts, as the 
only available means of securing obedience. Tbe effect cor- 
responded to the expectation of the teacher. The whole of his 
school apparatus consisted of himself aud his pupils. How 
was he to teach them ¥ At last, after many trials and failures, 
he was led to teach them by word of mouth instead of books, 
by realities instead of signs. 

A war broke up his establishment. His mind and circum- 
stances were embarrassed, and ridicule assailed him. But he 
persevered, and became an assistant in a dame-school. A 
wider sphere however opened out hefortf him. Tbe Swiss 
government gave him a small pension, and an empty castle, 
which contained rooms enough, but hardly anything else. He 
set to work, and the school at Burgdorf was soon a scene of 
activity, in wbiehtsucher and disciples were trained os well as 
children. But lie had offended tbe ariitociatical canton of 
Bern by bit liberality, and be was obliged to remove Into tbe 
Canton de Ysud. Here, at tbs «wfis of Yoardan, -be bad no- 
thing but bare walls and beautiful toeutry. Yet even this aeon 
became a busy and a happy spot, tor he made hie school a 
Christian femily, in which pettans of all ages, of all ranks, end 
of the most opposite character, were united fay theumdfected 
love of Pestaloati. But he was more fitted to theorise and 
to Mfc out bis own Meats Ms last establish- 
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prevails in the world arises from the corruption of stagnant English. It is an education in which economy and Uom es tiq 
ignorance and from defective moral and religious training, and and puhlic respectability of conduct are particularly enforced; 
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expedient which affords the least prospect of success for pro- orderly, and trustworthy men, • . • The English am ill con- r 
noting the moral health of the rising generation.'* The fol- duct the most disorderly, debauched, and. unruly, and least 
lowing quotation is from the Report of the Inspector of Notional . re actable and trustworthy of any natiou whom wo have «m- 
Schools, the Rev. Edward Field (Twentg-mnth Report of the ployed (and in saying this 1 express the experience of every 
National Society for 1840, p. 141) 44 Let it not be forgotten, manufacturer ou the Continent to whom I have spoken, and. 

that the persons most actively employed in the agricultural especially of the English manufacturers, who make the loudest 
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bred afomily (became from Oldham, where they an notorious 
for wantftf education) that hie salary scarcely sufficed for hie 
exp en s ss d o not take bo high a standing as foreign workmen 
who only receive 50/. a-year. . . * I invariably find that the 
best educated of our workmen live in the most respectable 
manner at the least expense, or make their money go the far 
that* in obtaining comforts. Of the English, the educated 
workmen are the only once who save money out of their very 
large wages. ~ The most educated of oar British workmen is a 
Scotch engineer, who has a salary of 31. a-week, of which he 
spend* about ime-half; lie lives in very respectable lodgings ; 
he is always well dressed ; he frequents reading-rooms ; sub- 
scribe to.a circulating library, purchases mathematical instru- 
ments, Studies German, and has every rational enjoyment. W c 
have an English workman, a single man, also of the same 
Standing, who has the same wages, also a very sober person ; 
bat as his education does not open to him the resource of men- 
tal enjoyment, he spends his evenings and Sundays in wine- 
houses, because be cannot find other sources of amusement 
which presuppose a better education, and he spends his whole 
pay. . • . What pilfering we detect among our workpeople is 
invariably amongst the class which is lowest in education.** 
Joseph Kempson, of Philadelphia, cotton-manufacturer, 
states that they do not like to take English workmen in the 
M«W England factories, because they are so dissipated and dis- 
contented. They are noted as the greatest drunkards in the 
country, and ore much worse educated than Americans of the 
same class. Schools in the United States are encouraged, 
because they are regarded as of die greatest importance to the 
welfare of the community. William Fairhairo, Esq., of Man- 
chester, states that a preference is always given to workmen 
who have received the liest education; that in all questious 
respecting wages the best educated urc the most reasonable in 
their demands and the most peaceable in their behaviour ; and 
(bat the educated are more solier and less dissipated than the 
uneducated. Another employer, who had provided schooling 
for upwards of 200, stated in private conversation that at first 
the expenditure was given chiefly from a desire to make the 
people happy ; hut he subsequently found that, bad it all been 
done simply as au investment of capital, it would have been 
a highly profitable one ; adding, that be would not os a pecu- 
niary speculation take less than 7000/. for bis set of workmen, 
Upwards of 800, in exchange for the uneducated and unculti- 
vated workmen of another manufacturer opposite. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on Educa- 
tion, 1838, declared that “to the neglected education of the 
children of the working classes in populous places is to Ire 
chiefly attributed the great increase of criminals, and conse- 
quently of cost to the country/' From returns to parliament 
the committals for crime in England and Wales were in 
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That is, in 20 years (from 1810 to 1832) the 'committals in- 
creased fourfold, while the population increased only 32 per 
cent. The in c r ea s e in 1840, ns compared with 1839, was 
11 *22 per cent., a large increase, especially when it is con- 
sidered that it follows on increase of 5*8 per cent, in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The following very important evidence on the effect* of know- 
ledge and ignorance was given before the Educational Commit- 
ted 1838, by John Come, Esq., a magistrate residing near Bir- 
•ringham, and chairman of the West Bromwich Union 
J “ At the time the Union was made, the returns of the popu- 
bfi wt of the West Bromwich Union were 34,000, grounwd on 
fitiastti of 1831, and I believe there ore now upwards of 

*i9bfoi f bat BUS* experience 1 have bad asa magistrate and 

1 should say that education forth* 


“There is very little education of any sort; that which 
them is is of foe most elementary kind— reading and indiffer- 
ent writing: most of thorn (and especially foe young) who 
coma -beta* foe magistrates, and before the Union Board, are 
unable either to read or write ; they have no knowledge of 
moral obligation, or very little ; many ef them have never been 
at any place of worship. 

“ The neglect of any education, moral and religious, is the 
source of much crime and cost to foe country in consequence, 
and to the district iu which they live. 

“ I have no conception of any other means of furring civili- 
zation downwards m society except education ; there is a slight 
surface of civilization ; those in certain circumstances have a 
little education, but the mass have none." 

In auswer to the following question, “ Do you not think 
that, if a tolerable education were provided for the humbler 
classes, tliey would be mere likely to enter into those pro- 
vident societies which have been so much spoken of lately ; 
savings' banks and benefit societies, for providing against tick- 
ueu and those other calamities which are incident to the situa- 
tion of the poor f ’ — he says, “ The educated classes have the 
benefit of all the recorded experience of the past to guide them ; 
these poor people have no recorded experience; their own 
feelings, or the little experience of their fathers and niotlters, 
is all they have to guide them/ 1 

And to the question, “Do you think it would be beneficial 
to them, uud that they would be much more likely to enter 
into these provident societies, supposing the means of education 
were afforded V' he replies, 41 1 hare no doubt ou the subject 
whatever.’’ 

Dr. J. P. Kay, 1841, thus speaks of the effect of education 
on pauper children : “ Ignorant of all tliat is good, but trained 
und practised in all evil ; unintellectual, debased, and demo- 
ralized, the work of instruction and reformation sometimes 
ap)wared almost hopeless. But the rapid improvement of the 
children under a system of religious and moral teaching and 
of industrial training ; their general decency of deportment ; 
the proofs they afford of the influence of sound principles; and 
the apparent state of comfort in which ihcy live — the simple 
result of clcunl incss, discipline, and regularity — attracted 
observation, and are now beginning to excite a feeling of 
jealousy out of doors.’’ 

It is only very recently that, correct notions respecting the 
actual state of popular education in this country have begun to 
prevail ; und even uow, in cases where its deficiency in amount 
is acknowledged, there often exist very erroneous opinions of 
i ti jail up. These false ideas are to be mainly attributed to the 
fact that no means liave existed by which a knowledge of the 
general state of education could be acquired. Hie statistics 
of education are quite a recent study ; and even uow, although 
something has been done by Parliamentary Committees, by 
l * The Manchester Statistical Society,** and other similar insti- 
tutions, by “The Central Society of Education," and by the 
*• Committee of Council ou Education,’’ still there are no means 
by which exact information on this subject can be obtained 
with respect to the country at large; and all that can l>e done 
is to ]m*seut some facts ascertained in relation to particular 
places, from which a rode idea of the general condition may 
lie deduced, and to make a rapid review of the quality of the 
education foot is given. 

The Parliamentary Committee on Education (1838) state it 
as their opinion^ t£at as regards the children of foe working 
classes it would he desirable to give education to them from 
the age of three to thirteen ; deducting from this number all 
the children of the rich or middle classes^ they conclude that 
daily sehool education should be provided for one-eighth of foe 
population. They proceed to report that in five parishes in Lon- 
don, situated along the Strand and round Charing-Cross, 

41 some sort of daily instruction is afforded to about one In 
fourteen of the population, instead of one in eight” In 
Bethnsl Green, they state, M there are foam 8000 to 10,000 
children fat whom no means of daily instruction are provided. 
In font parish thousands ore growing up mtinsteucted in forir 



duty to God or taaaL • « . InfitfepeptriompariSt lees than <x 
in twenty ait under daily education.* They famish TablcA 
In Appendix. 

In regard to the moat important Of the plaoee mentioned in 
the preceding table, the detail* ait worked out to other in- 
teresting result* in Table B, taken from the none Report. 

The Christian Instruction Society caused a district in Lou- 
don, near Barbican, to be visited, which contains 4577 "chil- 
dren, of whom 3299 were not receiving any education wlgrt- 
ever. Another district examined by the agents of tire London 
City Mission contained 512 children under twelve years of 
age, and of 'that number only 65 were receiving education. 
They liave stated generally also, that in thirty* four districts 
they found many thousands who went to neither day nor Sun- 
day-schools; and that they found 2744 adults who confessed 
that they could not read a letters. In the parish of Bethnal 
Green, out of 14,000 children, 4620 were educated, whilst 
9180 bad no daily education ; and, deducting the children who 
are receiving an education which scarcely deserves the name, 
there are leas than 3000 who are properly instructed. By Table 
C it appears that in the four places to which it relates there are 
32,697 children between five and fifteen years of age not at- 
tending any school whatever. 

The agricultural districts are no better provided with the 
means of education. In the county of Kent the Central So- 
ciety of Education caused eight parishes near Maidstone to be 
investigated, and they report that, of 262 children above four- 
teen, 111 can neither read nor write; that, of 1300 children 
under fourteen years of age, 728 did not go to school ; of these 
728, 372 only attended day-schools; 513 children are returned 
as playing in the streets. In the Tendring Union, in the county 
of Essex, out of 706 children only 88 could read and write, 
and not mote than 109 frequented a day-school. Of 2H0 chil- 
dren in the Hay Union, in Herefordshire, 612 only could read 
and write, and 1038 attended no school. In the locality 
where, in the year 1835, the fanatic who called himself Sir 
William Courtenay raised a tumult which ended in the loss 
of his own life and the lives of several of his deluded followers 
— at Heme Hill, out of 45 children above fourteen, only 1 1 
were, on investigation, found able to read and write, and, nut 
of 117 under fourteen, but 42 attended school, and several of 
these only occasionally ; out of these 42, not more than 6 could 
read and write ; — at the villa of Dunkirk no school whatever 
existed, though it comprised 5000 acres of land, and had a 
population of 700 persons; at the village of Houghton, out of 
35 children above fourteen years of age, 7 could read and 
write; of 119 under that age, 32 attended school. In $lb- 
ruary, 1840, Mr. Seymour Tremenhewre, assistant poor-law 
commissioner, reported on the state of education in that port 
of Wales in which the Chartists under Frost made a sudden 
rising ; lie supplies the following table, which shows the num- 
ber of common day and dame-schools in each of these pa- 
rishes respectively ; the number of children frequenting them 
and the proportion they bear to the whole population. 
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Theta is no conflicting evidence in respect to the amount of 
p op ula r eduaariou; all authorities agree in representing it« 
utterly inadequate. Tmm the Report of the Dioepaaw Ranid 
of Edu cation lax L a ncashire (1848) it appeamlhit in Jlmjl^ 


4Mhld district, including a population <*129*41, ,*•**»* 
of children educated wnddrtho cam of the 
Cfexndi is not mote than 7 pm sent* m tht gnat popdMtei| 
the Liverpool district, i nclod i x y u population of 237,184,' it 
amounts to no aura then 6| per cent- * . and tft the Mspcbsstee 
district, including a population of 564,67% k Mls to 6 }pw 
ottrt. oo the gross population. Returns of skildtoanotedd- 
cated in connexion with the Church are only Uppsoxilwatiwii 
to the, truth. Of the parishes or districts from" whunen tetuiui 
have been received, the gross amount of population bring 
',694,981, it appears that there are— 

Rrhsols. Scholars. 

In connexion with the Church 1725 164,569 

Not in comiexiou with the Church 966 106,683; 

being at the rate of rather more than 9 par neat, under educa- 
tion in connexion with the Church, and of lather more thou 9 
per cent, under education in schools unconnected With the 
church. It must be remarked that these returns include 
schools of all kinds; and that the proportion pet cent. Would 
have been very much less if the number had bout given Of 
hose only who receive daily education. The Dioftesan Report 
for the Dioceee of Peterborough (1640) speaks thus-— ‘ 

1 The Board has also ascertained that there is a lamentable 
deficiency iu the amount of church-education, both daily and 
Sunday, for the poorer classes. Thus, in Leicester only on 
seventeenth of the population, as calculated according to 
census of 1831, is receiving instruction from national t» Other 
parochial schools in any direct and recognised connexion with 
the Church. A like deficiency is seen to exist in other place* 
of a smaller site and population, as in one parish of 9491 
inhabitants the proportion of children reosivlng 
education to the whole population is one-seventeenth \ and in 

Population. Projwrttes* 

642 one-enventeeiftlfe 
726 one- fourteenth. 
627 turn-sixteenth. 

545 une-fjghteenth. 
518 one-sixteenth. ( 
442 oiie-seventeeidh. 

iz<o one-sevpiiieema. g 342 one-seventeenth.** 
1211 one-fifteenth. 


others as follows : — 
Population . Proportion . 

2102 ono-twenty-secoud. 
one-tenth, 
one-twentieth, 
one-sixteenth, 
one-sixteenth, 
one-thirty-flflh. 
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2017 
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AnotW circumstance brought to light hy the researches of 
the Board is, that u there are no fewer than eighty parishes, 
nearly one-third, that is, of those from which the retqms have 
been received, where there is at present no daily churob»*cbool 
for the education of the ]ioor ; and amougst tliese cases there 
are instances of parishes with 3000, 2000, several of 1000 la- 
habitants, and from eighteen to twenty with a population vary- 
ing from 50 0 to 000. 

“ Nor must it lie supposed that the wide field for education 
in this enmity has been filled up by the different denomina- 
tions of dissenters. Such a supposition would be altogether 
erroneous ; for, although the returns which the Board have re- 
ceived with regard to dissenting schools are not nearly so full 
and explicit as they could have wished to possess, yet do they 
nevertheless abundantly warrant this conclusion at least, ttod 
three-fourths of such schools are only Sunday-schools, and that 
there seems to lie xmi machinery whatever among them for way 
general and regular system of daily instruction.'* 

The Report for the Diocese of Salisbury steles “flat bto 
•ides perishes of small population, there are some with* po- 
pulation of above 600 destitute o( any school and even 
touch larger, where the education is altogether ityrignMkaiit; 
and that above 20,000 children attend Sunday Wo bo ol i only/' 
The last Report of “The National. School, Society" . in the 
“ extracts 1 ' which it gins from applications made to it from all 
parttif the kingdom, supplies the fetypataf and other similar 
facts s— “ Imatteuee educational destitution in this populous 
parish, 20,000 souls without a single national school “The 
condition of , this large parish, W* estimated at above 109,909 
soul* i* hi respect to the wsoiiof mm t deplorable* 9 

least at* mfc pimm, mmb&'V 
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•cliool f^r the daily education of the poor in the whole perish, 
ftOttming about 12,000 inhabitant*; that school educates 
abodt lOO. A* one result of this neglect, the parish became 
list year the focus of Chartism ; end the most bitter spirit of 
<8«ffifection still exists among the lower classes:'* “The po- 
pulation of the village of which 1 am the incumbent is nqt lew 
than 20,000 ; there is no free-school in the whole place ; hun- 
dreds of children receive no education whatever M I am 
vicar of a parish which contains a population of 10,000 souls, 
end I grieve ta say there is but one school-room in it : *' “ Our 
situation is briefly as follows : the parish contains 1500 souls ; 
there is nothing which con with propriety be called a school ; 
the demoralisation and extreme ignorance which prevail among 
this maw of human being* are truly deplorable; no language of 
toine can convey any idea of their extent :** H 1 And a population 
pf 10,000 souls committed to my charge frith only one church, 
and a still smaller school in connexion with the church," &c. 

The tests which have been applied to discriminate between 
the educated and the uneducated are very imperfect and often 
deceptive. It does not follow, because on a {articular day a 
child is at school, that he remains under instruction a sufficient 
length of time. Education is a work of years, and few of the 
children of the poor ore kept under instruction os long as is 
^dispensable for the acquiring of the requisite knowledge and 
the formation of the necessary habits. “ In the Bprougb-road 
$ohoo1, London, there are always in attendance from five to 
six hundred children, and yet that number come in and go out 
every year, arising either from the shifting of U*e population 
or the carelessness of the parents. Now, if the mass of the chil- 
dren are in that school for only one year, and in large country 
town# only about a year and a half, and in the villages not 
more than two years, while from that must he deducted times 
pf absence at harvest and other periods, it is evident that the 
children cannot he for a sufficient time under any influence to 
derive the necessary benefit, so that there is a vast deal of de- 
, lusion as to the extent of education in this country/' (Henry 
Dunn, Esq., secretary lo the British And Foreign School So- 
ciety, in his evidence Iwforo the Educational Committee. 1 * On 
the fame occasion the Hev. J. O. Wigram stated, in relation to 
the National Schools, that two-thirds of the scholars are con- 
stantly fluctuating, and that a^nanter gave him n list of 15 or 
10 hoys who had been re-admitted above twelve times in the 
course of the year. 

Tlie child who con read is classed among (he educated, 
without its being ascertained whether he has acquired such & 


mendatktt is, (hat they are in general animated by a tenavatai 
and pious spirit There are however indirect ejects which 
abate the good of Sunday-schools, particularly in the spirit of 
sectarianism and bigotry which, as at preen* constituted, they 
tend to footer ; the undue opinion of thenufrlvei which they 
are apt to engender In the minds of the teachers; the rivalry 
which they exerts and the jealousies which they keep up be- 
tween different schools; and, above all, the pauperising in- 
fluence which, more than other charity-schools, they exert on 
the scholars. Yet there are 790,000 children in England and 
Wales who hive no other opportunity of gaming knowledge. 
So long indeed as scarcely any other book than' the Bible is 
employed iu Sunday-schools, the training which they afford 
must be very defective, unapproached iu Sts excellence as is 
that holy book when well understood and rightly (tied. But 
an exclusive acquaintance with it is not sufficient to expand 
the mind and prepare it for the duties of life. Without the 
aid of other knowledge it is not possible that those distinctions 
and qualifications should he made which ports at least of the 
Sacred Scriptures require, and which axe rendered necessary 
by the lapse of ages and the existence of a totally different 
order of circumstances. If three distinctions and qualifications 
are not made, the most erroticous conclusions may bo drawn 
feom the Bible, end the most unrighteous purposes may appear 
tu receive a sanction feom it. The Scottish Covenanters jus- 
tified their murders by appealing to the severities practised by 
the Israelites. The German Anabaptists alleged the disin- 
terestedness of the first Christian* in sharing their property 
with the destitute in an emergency, in order to authorise their 
spoliation of the goods of others. The madman Thom, who 
called himself Courtenay, appealed to the Bible in support of 
his delusions. Chartism flourished most vigorously, and in its 
must offensive form, in cases where the Scriptures were the 
text-book. 

Indeed on inquiry it has I**on found that many who litre 
gone through the Sunday-school have, in after-life, derived 
little advantage from the discipline, having forgotten the scrap* 
of religious instruction which bad lieen presented to their me- 
mory, and outgrown the bare mechanical ability of reading, 
which they bad more or 1*»* imperfectly acquired— -perhaps lust 
also, because not sufficiently impressed on the character, the 
moral tone and influence which is nearly the only good thiug 
of a derided nature that Sunday-schools in general effect. In 
regard to the result, the ensuing quotation from the third pub- 
lication of the “ Central Society of Education" may he eon- 


•kiU in and tn*te for reading as will lead him to pursue his , sidered as representing a large class of the scholars; “My 


own improvement. It i« well known that many who could 
read in their childhood have lost the ability before they have 
reached manhood. Mr. Wood, io his evidence lx* fere the 
Committee on Education, declares, u I asked one man the 
other day, ‘Can you read ! 1 ‘Yes; I learned to read the 
'Bible at school, but I dimta like to read it now.* Another I 
asked respecting hi* reading : he said, 4 Yes, I can read ; ’ I 
arid, merely as a te*t. ‘Can you read the Bible!' he said, 
*No; I dinna want to read that any more/ * What is your ob- 
jetfidn to the Bible! * • I read it backward* uml forwards when 
I wo* at xebod/' * 

Wtfefi writing is added, a less insufficient guarantee is rb- 
tritied, and the only way to avoid being grossly misled by sta- 
tistical reports is to Tank among the uneducated all who cannot 
Trite. But even the ability to write it frequently lost, end it 
may be retained in connexion with no email degree ofignflrance. 

The existing schools themed vee however must be looked into 
in order diet a just opinion may be fertned of the quality of 
pMNrim education . The Manchester Statistical Society, in 
jWiCTW**! 011 ***• ****** of Education in York, remark that, 
imperfect the education received at Sundayffiriteob 
* 1«y*b compared with a reasonable or a foreign sAdard, 
'|ppflM* neverthriem the most valuable training within the 
the great mare of the industrious population of Eng- 
Hud;** Ihi* training extends only to a few hours every 
frreh,1r#ven by pMsuwwho are generally iterated only a 
Btlle torisilrir frMus, and’ when* only valuable recom- 
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if is Thomas Diprose. I live at the village of Ash (Kent), 
vn* to the Sunday-school at Mospbam Church fur three 
years. Used lo learn to read and repeat the Catechism. Was 
not taught to write. Cannot now either read or write. Have 
forgotten the Catechism. I think I could read a little in the 
New Testament, but not in any other book/’ At the same 
time, income schools there is a superior method of instruction 
accompanied with a corresponding beneficial result, said it 
would be very unjust to deny tliat Sunday-school teachers a* 
a class possess many excellent points of character, and are de- 
serving of high esteem, especially in a country where the love 
of money is the predominant passion. 

The National and the Laiumrtemii schools — the two great 
instruments of drily education for the ehildreu of the poor- 
are not CMMitially dissimilar in respect of the intellectual ad- 
vantages whtob^pwy offer, and they labour under the serious 
defects which ore inseparable from what is called 44 tbs moni- 
torial s y s tem," the employment of which, under existing ar- 
rangement*, » rendered necessary by the number of popfrt, 
from 100 to 1000, which ore placed trader me master. The 
best qualified teacher is unequal to such a Irak, if anything 
more is to be attempted than a tort of mechanical routine. The 
idea of monitors in these schools is obviously taken from fee 
army, where the commander maintains discipline throughout 
s large body by on extensively graduated enburdinoltaa of 
officer* ; but mere precision and order are not education, nor 
does H consist to «h$ co m mun i cation to tmndrede of tha will 




read the directions of * head, especially when, at in the care of simple; there is * greet deal of what it Nf 

monitors, the teacher it only a little lm ignorant than Jthe children loam it by rote ; one child ring* It' after tbs 
taught In such circumstance* it it impossible that there and thus they have noutore lien nf what they learn than fay 
should he anything which deserve* the name of mental and children in dame-schools. Thenumber of ohudrett la alto top 
moral training. Urge for efficient moral training. No otdiealw edm^^ 

Instruction in them school* in for the most part confined to go forward without the teaeiien considering foe jftteHeetttal 
reading or writing and arithmetic, with occasionally a little development and the particular habit* of h 

geography bedly taught A friendly reporter. Her* Kdward them large school* that is impracticable. 

Field, thus speaks of the proficiency which he recently found •* The examination into a large irambsr of in&fd-sctaojsha* 
in the national scltools in the diocese of Salisbury : “ Artth- led me to alter the for curdle opinion I once Wd|^;«e 
znetic we* rather a matter of amusement than of practical same time, X see notbiug that I can suggest In the placbof 
utility. This was particularly the cam in the girl*’ schools, infant-school* ; I consider therefore that infant-schools are 
In some of these, what was called Dr. Bell’* first sum seemed among tins most valuable means we do at {werent pomms, with 
to be the alpha and omega. 1 could not help expressing my all tlteir faults, for acting upon the education of the lower 
opinion that the attempt in many cases was a mere loss of classes, ami one reason why infant-schools have not effected all 
time. If it be mid that a knowledge of arithmetic is of little they might have ilqgs, has arisen from the Diet of there biting 
importance to poor children, and especially to girls, surely so many persona masters and mi stim es of time mtafids who 
then time need not be wasted on it. I could not but note a are totally unqualified. Infant-schools became mtpxtlre tiwte 
deficiency generally in the scboolmtstrsfaes with regard to this ! the management of two or three talented individual \ Infant* 
branch of instruction, and not the least in those who had lieen j schools were established, and there was an immediate defaafal 
trained in London/' ** Mucli importance is attached to writing j for masters and mistresses, and persons were sent for * M Wl^ h ' 
iu most schools, and yet the method* of teaching it, and the j or six weeks to bear Mr. Wftdcrspin lecture, and they C Kite 
progress made, were not generally satisfactory. 1 did not per- j away with the wont parts of the system, rite uoist aud confos2g& 
ceive generally any attempt at science or system in teaching of singing, and so on, but the really valuable points faff 
to write.” •• Heading may be considered the staple commodity seemed to have left out very much, consequently tb* kifiaft* 
of our uAtional schools. The same remark as before, with schools which are sc attired up aud down the country are pat 

regard to the monitorial system, applies here, namely, that what they ought to lie, aud are not conducted in the way 

this important branch generally does not flourish nutier that should he, I do not conceive the system to be by any tltetttte 

system, but that in particular cases great proficiency is made. perfect, but it is the best means I have met with or acfol to 

One great defect iu schools of this kind appeared to be, that operation for the education of the lower classes/* 
the masters or mistresses could not or would not specially iu- From the preceding review of the state of papular edttywtfan 
struct the monitors or pupil teachers how to instruct." *♦ Tlie in England, the inference is inevitable that, iu the Wtfrdt tif 
attempts to moke the children, by atiy particular process of in- Mr. Dunn, secretary to the British and Foreign School Bocte^y 
struct ion, understand the matter* they read and learn by rote, Educational Committee, “ it i« wretchedly deficient both 

were few aud far between. The sltuly of grammar was rarely in quantity aud quality/* To the same effect is the opinion 
if ever carried far enough to show the structure of word* aud stated iu tlie Report of the Chester Diocesan Hoard (1840) t— • 
sentences, and the explanatory method which has produced M Hut if the quantity, of education to deficient frost the want 
such excellent and admirable result* in tlie sessional and other of schools, the quality of such as is given is not lass disproppf- 
schooU in Scotland was rarely known. Indeed the want of t innate to the legitimate demand. On this point the DfodfaSW 
explanation seems to be the common great and crying defect Hoard appeal* with confidence to almost universal ex|witDM. 
of our national schools/' ‘‘ Works of industry are nut much How few are those schools in which the scholar* are well wife* 
practised nr known/* '* The list of hooks in us* was generally cared according to tlirir several degrees, in which knowledge 
small/' " The moral and religious discipline of schools is is so im))arted as to fit them for their various duties in after* 
confessedly a subject of fimt imjiortanee ; the more important life !'* The Parliamentary Committee on Education (Ifififi), 
it is, the mure difliculty 1 felt in forming conclusions upon it." after referring for particulars to the evidence token beta A* them* 
“ 1 met with so many instances in which foe Lord's Prayer declare, — 

only is said, with the Apostles' Creed (tlie latter, 1 am afraid, I . That tlie kind of education given to the children of the 
too commonly considered and used os a prayer), that this mat- working classes is lamentably deficient, 
ter requires aud deserves particular attention/* 4 * If tlie moni- 2. That it extend* (hud a* it is) to hut a small proportion 

tonal system fails anywhere, here is confessedly tlie weak point." of those who ought to receive it. 

That these remarks are not leas applicable to the British and 3. That without, some strenuous anil persevering effort* bs 
Foreign Schools appears from the evidence given by Mr. made on tlie jiarl of government, the greatest evils to all eUase* 
Wood, before tbs Committee on Education, 1*3$. may follow from this neglect. 

By general admission, tlie infant-schools give the best daily The quality of the education may be partly inferred from 
instruction to the children of the poor. A less inconsiderable the qualifications of the teachers. Now all the best authorities 
number of foe teachers receive some training for their office. agree in representing the existing body of teachers, with SOW 
A belter spirit presides over their teaching and discipline. In extortions, as almost totally disqualified. The substantia df 
theory they are admirable for the most part, hut their actual the cvideuce in this matter given before tiie Educational Conti 
worth is much overrated. Few persons are more competent tv witter of 1838 was to tlie following effect s — The mistsetetepf 
speak on the point than Mr. Jf. JL Wood, who gave bis opinion the dome- schools are very imperfectly instructed ; they hove 
before the Educational Committee to the following effect >— no acquaintance whatever with any correct methods** M sny . 

a One of the defects of the present systeWp the assembling ing fftUgious and secular instruction ; they have no idea eftfee 

so many children together, and the consSut appeal that is proper mode of conducting the moral and industrial twtofaf of 

made to their emulation ; it brings them out into publicity, children j they resort to the business of eduoati m hem mem* 

and there are certain children who are brought prominently rity, mob under the pressure of advenw oineumatenoss, are In 

forward; of courre,thet>atural disposition of the teacher would great poverty, and very ill enpptind wHb book* and .other 
induce turn to i»t there who are apt read quick before the instrument* of teaching; they have trite* mm other pipsuif, 
eftaef^ auifaree frequent exhibition* to stranger* visiting the suebtes needlework, washing, *c„ «ad are generally of sour 
rebool have all an injurious effect upon the mind of the chill, tempera and savers in i Mr disciplto*. Of day-schools geoe- 
aud alee an aqurious offset upon the m i nd s of other children, rally it is elated that the ttwtnutore are extremely unequal to 

discouraging and disbeaatenfog them, retd she great mate are the duty; that many are aidy bolf-tuformed theraselras; that 

generally ef the latter kind. Then 1 consider the generality they are pa re i aii »ho ape unable to obtain employment riae- 
af tto l e rara s s ju mfontioebe ol e are by no raeane euflcie nlly where, and toat rise wm t oanragaanere follow!, to the children 
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who are placed under their instruction. The molten are gene- 
rally ignorant of the depressing and unhealthy effect* of the 
atmosphere which eummucU them, and do not consider it 
desirable that their schools should be better ventilated. In 
the poorest schools no pretence is made to teach morals, and 
nfflpy masters have no idea who* teaching morals can possibly 
mean. One master, being asked if lie taught morals, answered, 
“ That question does not belong to my school, it belongs more 
to girls' schools." 

It is not unusual to find the mistress of a dame-school gone 
out for the day, and her school left in charge of some neigh- 
bour or neighbour'* child ; sometimes she is found washing at 
the back of the house ; at other times the washing and drying 
are carried on iu the school. 14 In a garret, up three pair of 
dock broken stairs (in Liverpool), was a common day-school, 
with forty childreu, in the compass of ten fjeet by nine. On a 
perch, forming a triangle with tire comer of the room, sat a 
cock and two hens ; under a stump-bed, immediately beneath, 
wo* a dog-kennel, in the occupation of three black terriers, 
whose barking, added to the noise of the childreu aud the 
cackling of the fowls on the approach of a stronger, was almost 
deafening ; there was only one small window, at which sat the 
master, obstructing three- fourtlis of the light There are 
several schools in the same neighbourhood which are in tin* 
same condition, filthy in the extreme.” " One master, who 
stated that lie used the globes, was asked if he had both or oue 
only. * Doth,' was the reply ; 4 how could 1 teach geography 
with one V It appeared that he thought Itoth necessary, because 
one represented one half and the other the remaining half of tlse 
world. 4 He turned me out of his school/ says the agent, 

* when I explained to him his error.' It is thought unlucky for 
teachers to count their scholars. 4 It would,' said a mistress, 

4 be a flat flying in the face of Providence. No, no, you sha'n't 
catch me counting ; see whut a pretty me** David made of it 
when be counted the children of Israel.' " 

The masters of the day-schools were by no means seusible of 
their deficiency ; one of them said, 4( 1 hope the government, if 
they interfere, will pass a law that nobody that is not high land 
shall teach for the future ; then we shall have some chance." 
To the same effect is the statement of Dr. J. P. Kay. in his 
paper on ‘The Training School* at lUttersea : 1 — 44 Very little 
inquiry confirmed what was previously suspected, thut the 
number of Kttglish schoolmasters acquainted with the organi- 
sation and discipline of elementary schools, and skilful in the 
application of approved methods of instruction, is exceedingly 
small, and by no means on the increase. Successive applica- 
tions were made to those sources from which teachers are usually 
obtained in England, hut these application* were almost inva- 
riably unsuccessful, for a variety of reasons. The attendance 
of tlie teachers traiued in the model schools of the metropolitan 
and other societies seldom exceeds six months, and often does 
not extend beyond three. Experience of the motives by which 
the class of schoolmasters now plying tiieir trade in this country 
are commonly actuated, is a graver source of want of confidence 
in tiieir ability to engage in this laliottr than the absence of 
skill in their profession. A great ttumlier of them undertake 
these duties either because they are incapacitated by age or 
infirmity for any other, or because they ltave failed in all other 
attempts to procure a livelihood, or because, in the absence of 
well-qualified competitors, the least amount of exertion and 
talent enables the meat indolent schoolmasters to present aver- 
age claims on public confidence and support." lfisufeient 
however as mast of them are for giving such an education ae 
the children ought to receive, the teachers of the National and 
British and Foreign Schools are superior to the instructors of 
ordinary day and dame sc h ools. On this point the Rev. Ed- 
ward Field, Inspector of National Schools, reports (1M0) — 
44 I have pleasure in being able to report that mauy of the 
migtenes of united schools of girls arid hops were fulfilling 
their arduous and important task with seal, fidelity, and suc- 
cetot- In a tew instances I had to report that the masters seemed 
toe young for their difficult and responsible duties. Some 
mistreteesaf infent e*hpel* were sinking under the continued 


pressure upon their strength and spirits.*' This guarded and 
qualified praise be is unable to extend to toe teachers of dame- 
schools : 44 Too often the rule of such schools, when any pro- 
fitable instruction is given, is n harsh one, and in others toe 
holiest declaration of one dame would apply to many,-—* It is 
but little they pays roe, and it is hut little I tenches them.' 44 
Table D will serve as an illustration of the extent to which the 
want of a previous training in teachers prevail*, particularly 
among the poorer clones. 

The ignorance of the Adult Population is also a proof of the 
insufficiency of the existing means for education. In the dis- 
trict iu Wales where Frost made his outbreak, 44 of the adult 
population a large proportion could neither read nor write ; 
very many had only acquired the art ’of knowing toe letters 
and words, and very few could read with ease to themselves 
and understanding." 

44 Similar investigations in other parts of the district gave 
similar proofs of the insufficiency in the means of mental and 
moral culture. These received confirmation from the repre- 
sentations of the few booksellers who are the medium of the 
regular supply of such books and periodicals as may be re- 
quired by tlie labouring portion of the community in the two 
parishes of Merthyr and Bedwelty, containing together 51,000 
persons. Of the seven booksellers in these two parishes, two 
receive little or no demand from the workiug-claases ; one lias 
only a few second-hand books in a shop, filled chiefly with 
shoes ; one keeps a stall in a market, to aid his sale of Welsh 
song-books, hymn-books, and small books for children, in 
which the chief jjart of liis trade consists. The shops of the 
remaining three are from 12 to 15 feet square. They all 
stated that they could not live by their liook- trade alone. The 
first dejiended ou his sale of stationery, and on the employment 
he obtained as secretary to several benefit societies ; he said he 
could not }iay hfc small rent by tlie sale of Welsh or other 
books; he was ageut for three Welsh newspapers, of which he 
distributed, on the whole, 72 copies monthly ; he also sold 62 
copies weekly of English newspapers, printed in Welsh towns, 
and circulating chiefly in Wales. The last monthly invoice 
of the second contained orders on his London agent for 22 
small religious periodicals, eight copies of 1 Chambers's Jour- 
nal/ one 4 New Monthly/ one 4 Monthly Chronicle, * one 
4 Medical Gazette, 4 two 4 Mechanics/ eight 4 Penny/ and four 
1 Saturday' Magazines ; his general orders and retail trade 
amounted to about 104 per month. The invoice of tlie third 
for January consisted of orders for 20 small religious periodi- 
cals, 53 {leriodicals and small book* for children, and 36 
jwriodiculs of general literature; among which tlie most im- 
]>ortaut were, one 4 Cham tiers* Edinburgh Journal, ’ four 
4 Taits/ one 4 Mechanic*,’ and ten 4 Penny' Magazines. There 
was also an order for one part of the 4 Pictorial History of 
England.' The value of tlie whole, at the publishing price, 
including general orders, was 5/. 6*. Hd. These two parishes 
being situated in die heart of the hill district, and distant several 
miles from any town lieyond its limits, the regular demand for 
books and periodicals ou general subjects among the labouring 
population is not uiifirirly represented by the preceding state- 
ment." (Tremenheere’s Report.) 

From Reports made by the Rev. John Clay, chaplain of 
the house of correction at Preston, it appears that of 349 
men charged with felony in 1635 and 1636, 150, or 43 per 
cent., were altogether unable to read *, 82, dr 23 per osnt., were 
barely able to rttf : so that two-third*, or 66 per cent., might 
he considered wrolly uneducated. Of 78 grotnen, 33, or 42 
per cent., were tillable fd read i 28, or 36 per cent, could 
barely read, and only 5, or 6J per cent., could read well ; four 
could write their names, two others could write a little, and 
two only could write well. Hts Report for 1836-7 comprehends 
the cases of 635 individuals charged with various offences ; of 
ftew, 460 were unable to read, 312 were barely capable of read- 
ing, and not more than 18 could read and write well. The 
amount of religious knowledge possseeed by those prisoners is 
very small: 466 were quite ignorant of the simplest religious 
truth* ; 821 could mpeat the Lord's Prayer, but were obviously 
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incapable of understanding to import; 12 only lad lay ac- 
quaintance with the principles «f religion. 

Tbo ignorance does not trim from want of resources, kit 
from Hie habit on the part of the workman of devoting their 
earnings to objects of immediate an d aan s nal enjoyment. The 
following is given as exhibiting a feirspectmen of the mode in 
which high wagea are appropriated : 


Expenditure of two steady workmen, living in their own cot- 
9 *ooh with a wife and four children, the eldest in both 

cases thirteen years of ago, and helping the tether s— 


Collier, per Month : 

£. «. I. 

S boaheU floor, IS#. CH. BO# 
site, butter, li.. . , fl « 0 

site. sugar, id. » . • 0 ft 4 

71m . too, lit M. ...» 3 9 
Jib. fcdteeeo • « • » 0 f 3 

Site. *oap, 74. ... O 3 C 

10lte.ch ew, ..003 

site, feaeon. M. . . .054 
1 lb* .candles to? hooas « 0 0 7 
Site. do. for labour, 74. 0 4 6 

l alba, powder fur do. . 0 • « 

Potatoes . . . . .040 

mite, fresh meat, 74. . oil 6 



Blue, starch, pepper, &c. 0 o 10 
Clothes end shoes, about 0 10 0 
liter 0 S «» i 


Fran s e s ra sa, per Month t 

£. a. A 

S buehela floor • • .306 
3 pooka melt • . . « t i* 

ISite. butter * . . (lit o 

loll*, auger * . . o c k 

fib. tee 0 4 5 

4lba. soap .... 0 a 4 
Site, eheese ...03V 
lAte. hare .... 0 a 0 
lib. eondloa . . . 0 D 7 

S4lba, freah meet . . 0 u 0 

41b. ralrin 0 at 

fib. currant* • ..00ft 
Pepper, mustard, $tc . . d 0 to 
4tb. tobacco . , . o S n 

Clothing, ahoea, Arc. .0160 


£9 3 11 


£6 8 3 j 

The following istakeu from 4 The Thirty-fifth Report (18 10) 
of the British and Foreign School Society 

44 Your committee cannot conclude this brief sketch of their 
domestic operations without adverting again to the evidence of 
the extent of popular ignorance still prevailing in England. 
The following statements, drawn from official sources, need no 
comment : — 

44 In the three months of July, August, and September, 
1938, there were 27,670 couples married in England and 
Wales, whose marriages were duly registered, and copies of 
the registers transmitted to the General Register Office. 

tm Of these, the number who did not write their names, hut 
signed with a mark, was — men, 8733; women, 13,624." 

“ The proportion per cent, of those who signed with a mark 
in the whole of England and Wales, in the metropolis, in 
North Wales, and in South Wales together with Herefordshire 
and Monmoutliihire, is as follows : — 


England and Wales 
Metropolis 
North Wales • 
South Wales, inclui 
and Monmouth 



Men. 

Women. 

Mean. 

, 

32 

48 

40 

4 

11 

25 

18 

d 

31) 

70 

54*3 

• 

46 

56 

3i.” 


In the tables of criminal offenders iu England and Wider 
for 1840, a table is given showing the proportion of the differ- 
ent degrees of instruction of criminals in the agricultural as 
compared with the manufacturing and mixed counties, and 
with the whole of Kuglaud and Wales. The comparative 
proportion of these results is as follows 
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tural 

Counties.* 
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! England 
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Unable to read sad write . . . 
Bead and write Imperfectly . . , 

Heed end write well 
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0*14 
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The proportion of criminal offenders unable to read and | 
write is exactly 7 per cent, more in the agricultural than In i 
the manufacturing and mixed counties, while in the attain- J 
ment of rending and writing well it if 3) per cent less. In | 
Bedfordshire, the county having the largest proportion of the % 
population employed in agriculture, the proportion who could , 
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Cambridge, Barits, Ernes, Suffolk, 

Mnptoa. 

■, many* Durham, York, Northumberland, 
Or,aadSf “ “ ~ 


ate* 


reed and write w«U is little more than 1 per neat, and ltt 
Oxfordshire ij per cent., while in the utcmitectnrieg end 
mixed counties the lowest proportion is given in Ghmoester* 
•hire, where 4*33 per cent, could read end write well* 

Dr. Ji P* Kay Hated before the Edncfltkni Coromtote, in 
183flft~“I have been very strongly imprarasd, indeed, with the 
extreme ignonmee of the poorer class* in the largotowns and 
in the agricultural districts, especially of the south of England ; 
and being desirous to obtain miuutc informarimi an that sub- 
ject. I transmitted to the masters of workhouses hi Norfolk and 
Suffolk a circular, requesting them to give me an account of 
tlie number of adult paupers in their respective warkbottss* 
who could read in a snperiot manner, decently, or imperfectly, 
and the number who could write in a superior manner, dire ' 
oeutly, or imperfectly, for each of the respective class of pan* 
per*. 1 am able to, present the committee with the results of 
that invertigaiimu" (See Table K.) 

The deficiency which has existed in the sohoohedltcalioit of 
the poor is now found to exert an injdrimM influent* mi even 
the most popularly countituted of the mechanics’ imtHutidnv. 
For want of good early training, the young men for whom 
these establishments are designed are indisposed and unable tf 
derive from them all the advantages which they am fitted to ' 
confer. Such of the opportunities of improvement which they 
oiler, os require little effort of mind and little attention, thru* 
which appeal chiefly to the senses, and afford immediate plea- 
sure — lectures on certain subjects, music, tea-parties, ree tare 
tiouft, &c., are sought after, but little attention Comparatively 
is given to the studies which the duraes are intended to carry 
ou in grammar, arithmetic, mathematics, and science gene- 
rally. As might be expected under these ciretintstanees, the 
support given to these institutions is fluctuating and uncertain. 
At the commencement of each quarter there is a rush of sub- 
scribers ; die librarian is oppressed with applications for books, 
the classci fill, the supply of newspapers is deficient. Scarcely 
a month !uu passed when there is 44 room and range enough,” 
especially in the class-room. In addition to this, each quarter 
nearly two-thirds are new member*. Many of those who leave 
return after an ahsnteo of three or six tnondi* j but very few 
remain long connected with the institutions. In the library, 
wolts of fiction ure chiefly in demand ; even poetry is little in 
request, and scientific books generally remain quietly on the 
•helves. 

The true Theory of Education can only be developed by 
considering what the being is on whom it is designed to ope- 
rate. Education is, according to its etymology, the leading 
out or unfolding of the human powers. It is obviously there- 
fore a means for a certain purpose. To learn what that pur- 
pose is we must refer to experience, and we must investigate tho 
capacities of the human being. These bring ascertained, edu- 
cation is , 411 any particular case, au instrument for developing 
them. Now we know that man has not only physical and in- 
tellectual, but also moral and spiritual faculties, all of which 
education ought to take under its care. That education is iu- 
coipplete which neglects any one of these faculties; and that 
education discharges its functions imperfectly which does not 
cultivate the faculties in such degree that their action may be 
well adjusted, and their general working harmonious. But if 
three appear to be any one of the faculties apart from whom >. 
influence the rest work indifferently or produce baneful results, , 
and which is found when in healtbfoJ vigour to strengthen and 
controlrihe whole nature^ this power ought to receive theddef 
attention. The work, then, of education is to fester, strengthen, 
and tabs the physical, intellectual, moral, and epiritual ospa- 
bilitiee of man ; bat especially his morel and spiritual capa- 
cities, which alone can govern the others. 6ome Mkpevtent 
deductions flow from there principles* Rd ora ti on ought to be 
universil both in relation to each individual and the commu- 
nity at large ; for it ought to be co-cxteoeiva with the capabili- 
ties on which it I* intended to act* It a contrary to the con- 
stitution of man and to the designs of God for any one of out 
capacities to trenasn uadevcloped. They err who neglect to . 
etectothe body, flad they da » m who ®sgl*riJ»edswsto the 
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mind. 71 mm ir on represent two different classes of roeu. A 
certain school of philosophy at least makes light of religious 
education; physical education also has been lamentably ne- 
gUctedby the teachers of religion. The Utter error is now 
disappearing, hut the former has been gaining ground; and 
feis error is the more to ho deduced because in consequences 
most lie serious and lasting. If any one, certainly the reli- 
gious faculty may he considered as the moving power of the 
human being. Hut for the peculiar political circumstances of 
England, any system of popular education which omitted 
direct religious culture would probably have been considered 
hy thinking men as defective* Tint difficulties which stand in 
the way of an adjustment of conflicting claims may be mime- 1 
rous and great, and they may account for the diffusion of the j 
mistake in question ; but no difficulties can exense, much less 
justify, a departure from truth* Principles must lie steadily 
asserted under advene aa well as favourable circumstances, and 
the result will at lost prove far more satisfactory than anything 
which can ensue from' expediency* Religion in education is 
all-important and indispensable, nor must the friends of a pro- 
gressive civilisation be deterred from proclaiming the fact by 
any apprehension that it may in some respects lie turned to a 
had account. 

in truth a religious training is the only way of form ing such 
n character as the trials and duties of life require both among 
th# rich and the poor. The mere acquisition of knowledge, j 
and even of habits of reflection, cuu do very little towards real j 
happiness. What the people want is true wisdom and moral j 
power, without which life is a scene of conflict and misery ; | 
but wisdom and moral power are the peculiar gifts of religion, j 

Morality, therefore, should lie taught in the schools in con- j 
nexiou with the sanctions of religion. Apart from religious j 
sanctions morality may direct, but cannot control. Morality j 
-may enlighten and it may enjoin, but of itself it is powerless ; 
in govern ; it is preceptive, not impulsive, pointing out our j 
path, hut not urging us on to pursue it. Now it is jxiwer » 
father thou knowledge that man wants ; and all genuine power 
for moral purposes has its source in religion. It may be well j 
to remember that these distinctions of morality and religion are ! 
factit ious and arbitrary ; they are not recognised in tin* Chris- | 
tiau revelation. Religion includes morality, or rather, is mo- j 
rolity os well os religion, comprising in itself whatever is neces- j 
•ary for man to kuosr, do, and be, whether in this state or the ’ 
next, in order to fulfil the Divine will, to perfect his character, , 
«nd work out his highest good. Consequently, he that is well , 
trained in the knowledge and practice of the Christiati religion | 
has received b»>tb a moral and religious education, and is fitly j 
prepared for the duties of life. 

From this it will he seen that tlie religious education here 
demanded is not of a dogmatical, much less a sectarian kind; - 
but such instruction as may enlighten the mind oC the child j 
and the adult ; and such a discipline as may work the itistruc- j 
Ron into the obaractar till it w leaven the whole lump." 

It is not a little curious that iu regard to education we may 
like a lesson from the ancient Persians,* who, according to 
Xenophon, removing education from the hand* of the parents 
into the hands of the state, gave the same attention to the moral 
training of the young as is now wider the best circumstances 
given to their intellectual instruction, and so hrouglu them up 
under the influence of precept and example, that die state was 
saved from the painful necessity of inflietjog punishment, in 
consequence of having taken such preventive measures as re- 
lieved the .youth from the desire of what is low and unjust. 
MorakMldihathem were a practical science, the principle* of* 
griijcfciiMo first taught by word of mouth, and then by actual 
sgamplfeaud by daily practice* 

, The morals taught in primary school* should have a regard 
M domestio owl social duties or the obligations which an in- 
dividual owes to bis family and to. the sjtate. The instruction 
IMW consist not of dry precepts, but should appeal to the 
liamn and eflfoUmv that it may both develop them and gain 

* Netfeet we omen Xenophon i ww u n e a mil state of society ; 

SumslWmM^owlhMtuglfilM; 


such a reception in the breast of the scholar as to become the 
living power which governs his conduct* It is strange that a 
subject each as moral instruction and training, which is of 
paramount importance, should hitherto have been almost neg- 
lected in the education of the childrpLof the poor* Nor is it 
much lees strange that the nation should hove passed through 
dangers and difficulties of no insignificant kind within the last 
half century, suffering so little from outhmakaen die part of 
a population who had never been instructed in their social • 
duties. 

The preceding remarks lead also to the conclusion that the 
culture which is a part of education is in itself an epd, if in- 
deed it is not the great end of education. The husbandman 
sows the seed iu order to produce groin ; the teacher disciplines 
tin faculties that he may bring them into healthful activity* 
in both cases there is an adequate end, a result iu which the 
agents may satisfactorily rest. Education can have no higher 
object thou the creation of happiness by means of the forma* 
tion of character. This is tlse great object of the Deity him- 
self; and even if the power which education gives is regarded 
as on instrument, us a means to some outward result, still the 
mental and moral culture is a good iu itself. It is important 
therefore that the purposes of education should be kept in 
(heir proper rank. That which is secondary must not, how- 
ever good, he thrust into the first place; and above all, that 
must not lie altogether lost sight of, which iu reality is iu itself 
a most important result, if not the great end of education. 
Tim formation of character, then, to make (so to speak) true 
men and women, lifting* with their faculties complete, and, iu 
consequence, with all their internal soqrccs of happiuess 
entire, full, aud active — this should be an object carefully 
studied and diligently pursued. Dut here even superior minds 
halt behind the truth, making the chief object of education 
some extrinsic result— such os, in the case of moles, fitness for 
the duties of their station iu life ; in the cose of females, such 
as may prepare them to be pleasing wives and useful mothers 
— aims excellent iu themselves, but scarcely entitled to hold 
the first rank, if for no other reason than this, that an outward 
accomplishment does uot of necessity imply such an inward 
culture ns will ensure health and vigour of character, and that 
durable and growing happiness which atieuds on genuine per- 
sonal excellence. 

The real nature of education considered as ah instrument 
may also be gathered from these remarks. If the subject on 
which education opiates it intellectual and moral in its cha- 
racter, And 4 he effects which it lalnuirs to produce 'and the 
aims which it ought to pursue, also intellectual and moral, 
the instrument must be of a similar kind. Setting aside then 
to much of it os it designed for a physical result, education is 
a mental aud moral influence ; in other words, it is mind act- 
ing on mind ; it it a superior acting on on inferior character ; 
it is human thought mul human sympathies brought to hear 
on kindred elements in the bosoms of the young; it is the 
power of religion living and breathing in one soul, going forth 
into another, and kindling within that other corresponding 
vitality. Whence it is obvious that much of what is called 
education does not deserve the name ; that a mechanical 
routine is not education, nor dexterity of luuid, uor skill in 
shaping certain forms, uor the utterance of articulate sounds, 
if sd, then reading, writing, and arithmetic, how well soever 
they may lie taught, ought not to he dignified with the name, 
though they xx^pg in favourable circumstances contribute some- 
thing to education, it is squally clear fitgt no genuine edu- 
cation can be imparted by one educator to large numbers of 
pupils of different ages aud different capacities assembled to- 
gether iu the same place- Little can b* done except each scholar 
comes into immediate contact wife fee educating uM. from 
that miml each pupil must draw fee power which will quicken 
and call forth his own powers ; and to determine bow, in the 
case of the education of the children of the poor, this eom- 
rouuicattoa is to he secured, is on object of paramount im- 
portance. 

The tenor of them oheenmfewo has determined another thing. 
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xmmriy, what ought to be the prevailing spirit and what toe 
discipline of a school. School in reality holds tbs place of 
bome; heme is God’s school, hut since present modes of Hit 
do not permit the parent to glee his child a suitable training, 
he transfers education to the school. The school therefore 
should approximate as closely as possible to the home. Mow 
in theory the homes of this laud are Christian homes; the 
school in consequence should be a sort of Christian home. 
Such a union of terms calk up in the mind ideas of gentle* 
ueas, forbearance, and affection. These thsn are the moral 
qualities which ought to prevail in the school. If so, severity 
and harshness must be banished as incompatible with the ob- 
jects ibr which schools are instituted. Nor are they only in- 
compatible, but they are actually preventive and subversive of 
those objects. The display of every moral quality produces 
its like in those who habitually jritnesa it; and unless die aim 
in school- training is to produce a severe, harsh, and unloving 
character, severity and harshness must be studiously avoided. 

So also the intellectual influence employed should be such 
as is likely to strengthen the mental powers. The chief good 
of education is not to be looked for in outward results, nor even 
in the amount of knowledge communicated, but rather in such 
habits of mind, — power to fix the thoughts on any given object, 
to comprehend many particulars at one view, to resolve a com- 
plex subject into its component elements, to endure lengthened 
exertion, to carry determinations into practice, to fiud resources 
fur thinking and for happiness within— as may fit a young 
person for discharging his duty under all circumstances. Here 
instruction therefore is not education, Iwt simply an instru- 
ment of education. The aim should be so to inform the mind, 
as by the very act of informing to develop and strengthen its 
powers. The instruction then that deadens the apjwlite for 
knowledge and overloads the powers is not education, hut 
something foreign to its nature. 

The teacher should follow Nature in her order of unfolding 
flic faculties; he must address those first which appear first, 
and he must carefully abstain from anything calculated to 
force any natural power into premature activity, or to overwork 
any faculty. Now the sight, the hearing, and the touch are 
the gifts of nature which are earliest developed. The power 
of reflection comes later. The mind of a child is an empty' 
storehouse; the eye, the ear, and the touch are the portal* 
through which this storehouse is supplied with matter, which, 
received and laid up. Is operated upon by the mind, punuant 
to its own law*. If tlien the senses are the first of our faculties 
which are fit for use. tin? ser.ses should receive the earliest at- 
tention of the teacher. A child can immediately observe ; 
therefore the power of observation should lie first cultivated. 
It is important that all the senses should receive cultivation, 
not merely for the information of which they may he made 
the vehicle, hut also with a view to that training which is first 
among the purposes of education ; but the eye may take pre- 
cedence, as the sense of sight comes first in the order of natural 
sensibility. At a very early period the teacher should begin 
to show his scholar how to use his eyes and other sense*, both 
by words and by examples; end as the other faculties are 
found to expand, so should they be from the first taken under 
his fostering care, that by exercise he may bring them to act 
harmoniously and efficiently. 

It is however necessary that education should be also re- 
garded as a means to some outward result, and here the social 
distinctions of life present themselves to cup attention and 
modify our views** It is obvious that a child should learn that 
which Will best prepare him for the labours, the trials, and 
the dudes through which he will hevo to pass. In other 
words, the ftttUdwn of the poor ought to he taught what most 
co n cerns them to know, what dray will have immediately to 
do, and what, ether things temammg the same, will prove the 
most Ibithi none of bappiuem. At the suae time, the 
primary o bject of education, — the formation of character, — 
should alto he kept in view ; and the discipline through which 
a child ought to he conducted, and the subjects of knowledge 
o ha placed before him, mnpt ha determined by a joint 


reference to his capacities and hiv probable future gtafom In 
Rfe. f ••••.*: 

Mow in treating of the mem external parts of ednatitteb 
health of the body is tot first thing that demands our attention. 
The body it the internment by which the afoul executes tls 
purposes, and by which therefor* much of the goad which edn- 
cation doss, makes itself felt. U would omsqusntty assm to 
be of tbe first importance that this internment sMmld he kept 
in the highest state of efficiency. Hut this is an sod which 
cannot be attained if men aye brought .up in total Ignstonos of 
the structure of their bodies and of the laws of health* From 
the first therefor* children should be habitually taught to know 
tbe conditions on which health depends; such as relate to foe 
state of their dwellings, the condition of their paisene as to 
deadlines* and other matters of the like kind, of which not 
only the labouring classes, hut many others era extremely 
ignorant. Vet knowledge of this kind pp —raee no place 
hitherto even among die plans which have bean propounded 
for improving popular education. Thera is no peculiar diffi- 
culty in communicating die requisite knowledge, and on foe 
part of tlie young tbe raccjuion of it would he assy and plea- 
sant. If we measure knowledge by it* rad usefulness, that is, 
its power to promote happiness, what comparison is there be- 
tween fhis information anti a knowledge of geography, history, 
or other things of Use kind f A man may be ignorant of all 
these matters, and yet Jive a virtuous, happy, and long life, 
but lie cannot with impunity remain ignorant of die laws of 
health. The mote alumni and the most injurious prejudices 
prevail on this point among the people ; and in general they 
imagine that sickness, disease, and dseib depend im rentes 
altogether beyond their rtar.li, on luck or chance, and that 
they have no other resource than passive submission. 

It is also by means of the body that the children of the poor 
will have to get their bread. They should be taught to know 
this as a feet, as a simple piece of itifonyiatiovi, which involves 
neither merit nor demerit, neither honour nor dishonour, For 
such exercises of the body as they are likely to be walled to, 
they ought from an early period to lie prepared while at school 
by an industrial training. 

This remark comprises much more than a demand of bodily 
labour from the young. It involve* such a course of instruc- 
tion us may best prepare them for their future occupations. 
There is no pursuit in life — not wen that which ts mote me- 
chanical — which does not dejwnd on, or is not. connected with, 
certain principles ; for all manual labour it only the carrying 
out ami realisation of results for which science has prepared 
thr way. It is equally certain that there is no labour which 
tgay not lie lightened or relieved by knowledge, A good edu- 
cation therefore would make die labourer acquainted with the 
facts and principles on which his art it built ; and thus enable 
him to enjoy the rational and sustaining pleasure of working 
understand it igly, with a view to a given result, and labouring 
therefore in a manner fitted to improve his character as a mm 
.as well as his efficiency as a workman. 

In tbe houses too of the working classes, particularly in the 
manufacturing districts, a change is most desirable. What- 
ever time may be occupied in school duties, there are many 
hours which a child spends during which the teacher has no 
influence oyer him ; and these are the very times when the 
young am most susceptible of rmprswions ; when the moral 
and intellectual capacities open to surrounding influence*, «t«d 
receive them readily and retain the impression deeply, in foe 
actual state of things, then, the trad teachers of the young am 
their parents, their brother* and sisters, their playmate*, their 
casual companions — in one word, their home. And what 
must that home he for mural or for ssiteUeetoal idfemetion, 
town which the mother is afamnt the greater pm of her time, 
being occupied m the foctory from five hi the morning till six 
or seven at night! Another mother hi indeed at home fa rare 
case ), but she has from her girlhood up to her motherhood been 
trained in a factory, and knows scarcely anything of good 
housewifery, and still lees of the moral obligations under which 
she stands to her children. The children themerivse also arc 
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rant to the factory to work long before they coaid under any 
system h * vt received a proper training. But they toon earn 
enough to moke them feel independent of their parents, who, 
having perhaps for years derived the chief means of supporting 
theflunily from the earnings of three Or four elder children, iiave 
become idle, lost their character, and have now to struggle 
pith these older children for the maintenance of their own au- 
thority, instead of being, at the most critical period of their 
lives, their guides and friends. 

No small part of these evils results from the employment^ 
females in mills and factories ; nor can they be effectually 
removed by any other means tiian on act of tiie legislature, 
which should prohibit such an occupation to females altogether, 
or at least to die mothers of families. A great change would 
be effected in hundreds of families which are supported by 
factory labour if such a law were to )m*«, and if it were ac- 
compauied by an efficient system of education for females of 
the working classes. In the ordinary state of society all tliat 
should be peculiar in a females education would t>e left to 
her mother. But among a large part of tlie manufacturing 
classes there arc not mothers who could give anything ap- 
proaching to the requisite education. There is then no other 
resource but the school. It is altogether impossible that the 
labouring classes, at least of the manufacturing districts, can 
ever be happy until a new and improved race of mothers ap- 
pears. In addition therefore to the educational requisites 
already mentioned, it is necessary tlmt there should he a suffi- 
cient number of girls' schools in which the ordinary arts of 
domestic life — baking, brewing, cooking, sewing, knitting, 
tnakiug and mending — should lie taught ; in which the children 
should be trained to personal neatness and propriety ; to com- 
mand their temper, to regulate tlieir passions, to know and 
feel the importance of their actual and their coming duties. 
And since it is obvious that the mind of a child cannot under- 
stand many of the duties of women, there should be institu- 
tions to receive the childreu when they leave the school, insti- 
tutions so ordered that their hours mul discipline may lw suited 
to young women engaged in and destined fur manual labour ; 
and presided over by matrons whose character would tie a 
guarantee that all would be done to instruct and traiu their 
scholars for their future duties, whether as domestic servants 
or mothers of labourers' families. This mutter is of vital in- 
terest to the workiug man, and therefore to the country, for it 
matters little wlmt the labourer's earnings are, what his own 
intelligence is, if lie has not a thrifty, kind-hearted, sensible, 
and industrious wife. 

Among the changes desirable on the part of the ]wireiits is 
the existence of a disposition to provide out of their own se* 
sources suitable means for the education of tlieir childreu. 
That it is their duty to make this provision when they have 
the power is unquestionable; and although it is too much to 
expect at the present, yet someth iug may be done towards it, 
and tlie complete fulfilment of the duty may be looked to us 
an ultimate end. There is nothing hut their own exertions 
which can bring to tlie labouring classes all the good tliat 
education con convey. The charity of education, like charity 
of every kind, tends to pauperise those whom it aims to bene- 
fit : and so long os tlie education of the poor depends on the 
efforts of rival aud conflicting parties in religion or in politics, 
it is impassible that tlie power thus gained should not be used 
in order to further the opinions and interests of the several 
factions. In die ineau time the people are regarded and treated 
as itistruuieiits for a purpose, and tlieir education is shaped 
and varied not by a regard to what is absolutely best, but to 
what is conducive to die ends of die party wltich directs it. It 
is true that good has resulted from the efforts of individuals 
and of societies by which such education as the poor have re- 
ceived has been conducted during a century. It is equally 
true duu these voluntary exertions have in mauy cases sprung 
from pure and enlurgcd benevolence. Still they could not 
xutder the circumstances fail to be accompanied by a large 
amount of sectarian and patty feeling. At die present hour 
this is peculiarly the case. The church is arrayed against 


dissent, dissent is acAyod against the church, in competition 
fo* the largest share in the education of the children of the 
poor; aud die rivalry is iu greater or las activity through 
every town aud village of the kingdom. 

The magnitude of the evil and of the interests which are at 
stake seem to demand die intervention of the government by 
means of a general and truly notional education. But the 
conflict of parties gives little reason to expect this at present. 
Still the government is doing something; but the remedial 
measures employed cannot overtake the disorder. Pfcrbajis 
after all, the eud to be aimed at is, that the people should 
seriously take the education of their children iuto their own 
bands, or entrust it to profwr persons of their own choice. 
This end may be facilitated by .that love of independence 
which lias hitherto been a marked feature in the character of 
Englishmen, who do not like githera government or individuals 
to be obtruding on dieir private concerns. 

Nor are the pecuniary means of the poor altogether insuffi- 
cient for this important object. Exceptions at present must be 
made for large classes of workmen, but in general there ore 
comparatively few families in which, with a wise economy, 
something could not be spared for education. If however the 
principle of association could be brought into operation in con- 
nexion with education, the difficulties would lie much dimi- 
nished. Already there are self-supportiug dispensaries— hospi- 
tals for the body, why uot self-supporting nurseries for die 
mind? As it is, the poor now pay in die large towns 
nearly the same sum of money for a laid education for half 
their children, which under proper arrangements would secure 
an excellent education for all their children. Let us suppose 
popular schools to be established, each containing one hun- 
dred children ; und that each family supplies two scholars. 
Fifty families would constitute a school -union. The se- 
veral unions in each neighbourhood might be formed into 
a district-union, the district-unions formed into county-unions ; 
die county-unions into one grand lmtional union. Let six- 
jiencc a-week be, by the laws of the union, paid for each 
child, and an income is secured for each school of 130/. per 
annum. For the guaranteed salary of 130/. a year a compe- 
tent master would in time lie obtained* who should lie required 
to procure an assistant. School -rooms and school apparatus 
might lie supplied by the state either as a gift or by loans. 
Then there are the rooms in which Sunday-schools arc 
taught* the greater part of which are left unoccupied during 
100 hours out of lfih of which every week consists. With the 
aids that would present themselves, the people in the larger 
towns at least could, without serious difficulty* provide school- 
room* for themselves, if they did little more to repay loons 
than lay up die savings which would ensue from dieir making 
use in each district of their own school-room for transacting 
the business of tlieir existing clubs and unions, instead of re- 
sorting, os they now generally do* to the public-house, wliere 
all Iiave to pay a rcut, not the less exorbitant for being mostly 
indirect, aud where many barter away their resources aud dieir 
character for |ireseiit gratification, to be followed by future 
pain to themselves and their families. 

In giving a brief notice of what has recently been done for 
the improvement of education in England, the efforts of govern- 
ment claim chief attention. These efforts have proceeded on 
the principle of stimulating and expanding the agencies which 
are already in existence, rather than of supplying the means 
for establishing a general aud uniform system of education 
under the coutrol of the state. For several yean post, grants 
of 20,000/. per annum have been made by parliament, and 
distributed chiefly through the National and the Lancastrian 
schools, in furtherance of education. The following are the 
chief regulations made by the H Committee of Council on 
Education," as given iu a document ordered by the House of 
Commons to he printed, October, 1040. The sum to be dis- 
bursed was 30,000/. Every application for a grant is to be 
made in the form of a memorial, addressed * To the Right 
Honourable the Lords of the Committee oPCouactl on Edu- 
cation." The right of inspection will be required by the Com' 
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mhtM iu all earn: an arrangement haraen made by which 
tbe Established Church, through its spiritual Head, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, concurs with this regulation : the in* 
speetors will not interfere with the religions instruction, or die* 
cipliue, or management of tbe school, it being that object to 
collect facts and information, and to report the result 1o the 
Committee in council. Before any application for aid is 
entertained, the Committee require to he satisfied, by reference 
either to tbe inspectom or to the National or British and Foreign 
School Society, that the case is deserving of assistance, that 
there are no charitable or other funds or endowments which 
might supersede the necessity of a grant, that the site of the 
school house has been obtained with a good legal tenure, and 
tfat, by conveyance to trustees, it has been duly secured for 
the education of the children of the poor; that it is reasonable 
to expect that the school will be efficiently and permanently 
supported. In the buildings not leas than six square feet are 
to be provided for each child. Those who receive grants must 
agree to submit to an audit of their building account, and to 
furnish reports of their schools. For every 10s. to l>c granted 
by tlie Committee, the means of educating one child at least 
must lie provided. If any school is not in connexion with 
either of the Societies before named, tin* Committee will not 
entertain tlie case, unless some special nirrurmtuncos are exhi- 
bited u to induce their lordship to treat the caw* as special/' 
The aid of the state is thus confined, so far as it concerns 
pecuniary means, to giving assistance in building new school* 
houses; but, indirectly, other important advantages will ensue 
from it. In the case of schools which they ure invited to visit, 
the inspectors are instructed to offer advice for their improve- 
ment : to give encouragement to no plan of education in which 
intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the regulation of 
the thoughts and habits of the children by the doctrines and 
precepts of revealed religion. “ The reports of the inspectors 
are intended to convey such further informal ion respecting tfa 
state of elementary education in Great Rrituin os to enable 
parliament to determine in what mode the sums voted for the 
education of the poorer classes can be most usefully applied. 
With this view reports are to be made on the state of particu- 
lar districts, and how far the interference of government or of 
parliament can be beneficially exerted by providing additional 
means of education/' u Acting on the principle of auditing 
local exertions, the Committee of Council have prepared (and 
published) a series of plans of school -houses, in which arc 
exhibited those improvements which are suggested by an ex- 
tensive comparison of tbe results of exjierience," accompanied 
by <4 specifications, working drawings, and estimates, os well 
its forms for making contracts with huilders, Ac/’ 

The aid thus given by the state Inis produced beneficial re- 
sults. The grants made by tlie Committee of Council since 
1839, amounting to 50,000/., have lieeii expended iu the erec- 
tion of schoolrooms, tbe outlay for building which amounts to 
neatly 190,000/. : the sums necessary fayond the grant have 
been supplied by private benevolence. By these means school 
accommodation has been acquired for 300,000 children. Tlie 
government inspectors have been welcomed in every county 
into which they have been scut. In England, fasideH the 
schools which have been aided by public grants within these 
two years, 380 schools have recently invited inspection. 

The National Society has of late assumed a degree of 
vigorous activity which promises to lead both to the extension 
and to the improvement of elementary education. The chief 
instrument to effect these purposes has been the establishment 
of Diocesan Boards, whose oljject in each cose “ is to awaken 
a disposition in the rich to impart bountifully, and in the poor 
to receive grxteftrlly, the means of education ; to impre* on 
wealthier places (lie duty of assisting others : and to provide 
that the instruction given shall be of a proper kind, and shall 
include an elementary knowledge of all the principles necessary 
to fjcepaie tbe young as well for time as for eternity." An in- 
spector for the dj^m of Salisbury, and one also for the diocese 
of Chafer, fare S5R appointed ; several other dioceses M desire 


to participate in the advantages of title measure/* Training* 
schools Have been established m sum* dioceses, end others **• 
preparing to establish them. The Diocesan Boards giro effigy, 
lion to educational statistics. Some of them appropriate a 
pest of their thuds to tbe motion of aohool-fanwi? others 
assist in increasing the solaria of teachers and improving the 
routine of schools. Extending their care beyond the labouring 
classes, the Diocesan Boards intend to establish schools 
(•* Middle Schools ") for the children of the commercial and 
fjhtdle classes, and they have already made some progress. 

Something has been effected for tire improvement of the «ya* 
fern of mutual instruction which is universally employed In 
ifa Bell and Lancastrian schools, by the introduction/ in 4 
few instances, of the educational improvements commenced 
by John Wood, Esq., and detailed in his ** Account of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School,'' the great merit of which consists 
in their tendency to make the pro cesses * of instruction an in- 
tellectual discipline, as well as a pleasurable occupation, by 
means of judicious methods of tuition and suitable moral in- 
fluences. A mure recent improvement, and one more fitted 
for large mini hers, is found iu what is termed the “ mixed 
method," a method which combines simultaneous instruction 
on the part of the master with the mutual instruction conducted 
under ids supervision by tbe scholars themselves; and iu some 
ini fan cm efforts Arc made, by means of instruction given out of 
school -hours to the (letter pupils, to train up a lea insufficient 
class of assistants. * 

The most imfiortaut results may be anticipated Aram the en- 
lightened spirit with which Dr. J. P. Kay, secretary to the 
Committee of Council on Education, presides, under tlie di- 
rection of that council, over the changes that are in progress. 
Among his many efforts, those which he has made to provide 
a jggitable education for the pauper children of the country, 
amounting in number to 36,8.13 under sixteen years of age, are 
of great moment, not only for the direct good which they will 
effect for a neglected class, but. also fur tbe impulse which tbe 
improvement of inch n class must give to education in gaieral. 
Most valuahle information as to what is being done, ns well ai 
to wind is needed, is contained in the “ Report to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, on the Training of Pauper 
Children, *' 1811. The volume comprehend* a ftil) account of 
what hAi lieen accomplished, and of what i« attempted, in the 
Training School at Battersea near London, established and for 
the most pint hitherto supported by Dr. Kny and Mr. TufnclL 
The work should be in tbe hands of every friend of popular 
education, as presenting the results of inquiries mode in the 
licit popular schools on the Continent, and particularly as pre- 
senting the fast of what has hitherto been effected for supplying 
a well-trained class of teachers. Tlie design is to educate— 
1, preparatory classes of students and pupils; 2, a class of can- 
didates ; 3, a class of scholars. Pupils of the first class ore 
examined at the end of tfa first year, and, if approved, receive 
a certificate as candidates of tfa training-school i the candidates 
vfho make due proficiency puss at the eud of the second year 
into the rank of scholar ; and in their turn, tfa scholars hi tfa 
third year, on evincing suitable improvement, receive tfa cer- 
tificate of muster. Hitherto the training-school has not passed 
the pre|iaratory stage ; the routine for the classes in this stage 
is given in the Table F. 

Similar Tables for the education of the more advanced 
classes, as conducted in Continental schools, are given in tfa 
book ; in which Tables, among other points worthy of com- 
mendation, (wo subjects of instruction deserve special mention : 
“The means of improving tbe health and condition of tbe peo- 
ple?" “ Instruction in the law and duties of a c!tiwn. M Not 
only however is tfa range of instruction m tfa school at Batter- 
sea commensurate with the duties fur which tlie young men 
are training, but tfa methods pursued are no less effective tlmti 
new in relation to (fa great branches of instruction which now 
constitute and those also which ought to enter into tfa ele- 
mentary education of tfa country. Tlie religious department 
appears to be conducted In tfajcait Satisfactory manner. 
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TABLE A. 





Children of Working Classes cfe Daily 





School. 

—via. 


placi:. 


Population. 

• 

Day and Dame 
School*, 

Very indifferent 

Other better 
Schools. 

TOTAL. 

1090o Liverpool . 
Iflftlo Manchester . 

. a a 

800,000 

11.098 

14,084 

24.000 

. a - 

800,000 

11.880 

9,080 

17,100 

1010. Halford . . 

• • • 

00,010 

3,940 

8,01ft 

ft. son 

— Jftir* . . . 

• • # 

80,000 

1.049 

803 

9,401 

I Ashton . • 

* • l 





18Vi.< Duckrnfleld . 


47,000 

, • 

« • 

8,496 

(.“fa lev If ridge 

• • J 



18,877 

1017 Birmingham 

f 0 • 

100,000 

0,100 

4,697 

1007. -Bristol . . 

• • • 

118,430 

- - not including 
scholars in private 
schools. 

\ 6 to 15 a . 

j Total ■ • 

4.195 

0,854 

1030. Brighton j 

National J 

40,084 in 10JI 

f 1,801 

\ 901 

3 013 

9,847 

4,400 

4.110 

)fl37. Went Bromwich 


• • 

- - of 0,ff*9 children 
under 14 years old. 

• • ! 

1.554 

1930. Leeds. . . 

a H &P 

183,393 In 1031 

- • no return of 

8.971 


Hame or Day, hut 
only public schools 

1,003 





1H3H . . 

• o a o 

96,092 in 1«tl 

8,339 

9.014 

Northampton J 

11 & F l 
National j 

20, Olid 

S 1,011 

\ iM 

1,81ft 

1,802 

8 886 
2,190 

Beading . . . 

, If He V 

11,101 In 1011 

207 

002 

1.359 

^ Birtiir a . . 

too. 

20,212 In 1031 

8,043 

1 ,030 including 
evening 

2,69. 

1 

0.07ft 

103ft. Wk a . . . 

. . o a 

23,319 in 1031 

1,491 

4,191 


Nutr.— Tlw rnenl »• nit uf all Iheau touna la, that (boat ana in II mnvdontint of daily tnatrortion. but unit about on* in 94 an 
addaatlan Ukaly to ba uaefol In Lead* only one In 41 , In Birmingham, one In 84 ; in Manaheatar, one in 39. 
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TABUS C. 


Number attending 

• 



manass sscanriNo nunronoN. 


* 

ZntbeCtry ofTork, mu. 1 

la Feu* Parishes of the City of j 
fTeettnituter, J*#: * 


Scholars 

Per Cents** 

{ SHiulars 

ft* Oeatage, 

bcbolars 

Per Outage. 

Of the 
whole Fo- 
pulat ion, 
esi i mated 

at ft, Mo 

Of the 
Tetal 
Number of 
Scholars. 

Of the 
whole Po- 
pulation, 
estimated 
ai 43,000 

Of the 
Total 

Number of 
Scholars 

Of the 
whole IV 
pulation, 
estimated 
at U0,oou 

Of the 
Total 

Number oT 
Scholar*. 

KnrgCgXSjJB 

8.8*8 

7*94 

39*115 

3,815 

7*44 

*7*40 

10,908 

« Oft 

39*41 

sfchoele • 

*,ft*l 

9 00 

1 4ft 09 

MS 

9 A« 

19 83 

4,141 

3*30 

14*91 


4,749 

14*99 

94 94 

4,104 

9 Ml 

90*08 

wasm 

• 35 

54 38 


«4d 

s«m 

15*00 

AM 

1 55 

13*97 

■0001 

7*01 

43*89 

Total da\ ox evening and Sunday 










scholars •••••■•• 

6 * 91 

I la tr ! 

1 loo cm 

* -70 

l 07 

100*1*0 

X7.t»>9 

15*36 

100*00 

Number of scholars estimated to 
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i 

I 

1 

I 






•a* 

l 0>0 

. 

*• 

. 

1 U8 


** 

ft, was 


; 

Children between ft and 13 Years of 










age attending school . « * 

4 5-1 


o » | 

1 .«■>* 

. . 

1 

Jl>U 



lastftnate of the total number of 




1 






children between^ and lo \eais | 

of age 

- (KHI 


i 

•* i 

I | 

( 10 -50 | 


M 

4ft IKI0 



Number between 3 and 1ft vears of 1 



1 




i 




J M*1» | 

| 

.. 

- 008 

*• 


<41 1-0 




14*- per 

| • 

I 

i 

oi « pvr 

, 


»l*ft per 




cent 



cent j 



cent 

1 



• i It* pirnlu»rtfS* Uirlln m the tkUU, ^ Clrmeiit I Wit!*, tit M*r> 1* Strand am! Hi I'aul Cuvptii (*anli n ( im lading ilia Havo) 


1 Miu: D , 

Nt miu u nt 1 * AUII ns ol various claves of I) i> and Fwiiuig School- nnd tlw number who Iwue minted any Education for 

tluir cm ,>)<.) im nt ill (!i< itudernitiittouid Inrmi^hs 


Tutsi 


Hutu 


( omroon 
I1 o\h m (1 <«irls 
s» It < h 


Supr riur 
Priwit* Simla 


1 suiting SihofiU 


Infant School* 


Horouj,h * i 


Mnnch* so r 
Halford 

f iv or pool 
Hurv . . 

'I ork 


e 

/ 

*. i 
» > 
*u 

t) 

I 

W* 


1-4 

4- 

l‘»l 

r 


j 

it 


1 44 

J ( I 
H 
70 


( 

l » 


I iidimtil aud 

C hnmy MtooU. 


& 

?*« 

. t cl ell 

i 1 i it? if ^ !|| 

! ' fi \ l 1 3 5 

F 1 ! 1 l\ 

.* £ 1 SP 

E 1 l lit 

Ml i? 

? 

£ 

£ 

M 

l 

i*i 
'•1 1 

~ C 

p ‘5 u5 o *■ *3 -i £. 

i - 'So. 

- t -u 

■> 

a 

'l 

ail 

zz i 

2\ - i S 2-t I n 

s-. ; $£ 

|1 1 u 

XX | 

l fa 

, r 

id 1 


m i -- , e: i h 

r ; 1 fi 

l 5 5 B i 

1 1 

Si ' 

i 

•'LL 

s * / /- /- s s - 

✓ * / / 

* 1 / ' 

/- * 


f. 


4s 

i 

1 I 


NA 

1th 

41 

0 


- I 


HI 

no 


^ % 
t 

i< I 

ill 


1 VIILF. K 


Kitibn riwpei tmj the 1 Fauwn above the age of W» hi tin* WoiMijimm of the NnrfdU and Suffolk lluioti* and Incorporation*, 

on the Utii dav of Jum 1R.J7. 


iHwnptwu of 
Pauper 


Men 

Vble bodies) . . . 

Temporarily disabled 
Old and mftrm . . 

Women 

Able-bodied . . . 

lempmrily disabled 
Old and intfnu , . 


Total 


a 


1 

NumUrnf ^ 
Pauper* 1 

NiuuUr of these 1 Hviper* 
who ran n. id 

1 Numlwrof u >»« I'a* iwrs 

. whu tan ante 

Vunl i of 
. ibi 

i Nuiulni uf 
eai t» tlasa 

1 who bad 









' Ph j *'!'* \ Ik 
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1 

each class j 






I 

tun i « ii in r 

workhouse 

I 

i 

nuw in the y 
worklioaw 

In a 

sn^iermr 

l>en nth 

Im 

perfw 1% 1 
! 

In a 

■Up* IK t 

IVn ml v 

1 lin 

jaifi )> 

1* *<1 

1*4 rail 

prevloiialy |» 
iV formation 

i 

; 


msnm r 


man iK r 




ol the Onion. 

1 

1 

12* 

J 

M j 



14 

T^~ 

IH 

36 

9 ^ 

i M> | 

ft 

1» * 

4 

X 

n 

1 7 

84 


• 

1 &n 

18 

n i 

fth 

7 

rv 

i ,7 


I MV 

i 

1 i>ft I 

la 

1 9ft 1 

75 

8 

i* 


in 

»♦> 


1 4 9 , 

a 

i 1ft 

(J 

1 

1 

i ii 

i * 

r 


1 349 ( 

4 

I 6J 

4U 

(i 

la 

! 

1 ] 

jii 

• | 

[ 1459 1 

4 «, 

J2( 1 

S0O 

u 

1 nt 

inft j 
* “ 

| M« j 

K O 




1 s 
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'> **>« * 4 * 


mi 


+ ***• * • * 

* 

*M*iM* 3 M * I qiwirw^cd 

4 ^ ^ 4 * # 


Tumdsy, | Wednesday. 


’ Thursday. 


Sitttriiy 


Committing to 
«My testa 
tfUttuttw. 


Rtymobgy - 
HiraHtti artth 


We«ldy uani^»« 


Granwur • 
Natural HUtorj 
of Bird* 

1 IHUO . . • 


Camwalttiog to 
memory atUh 
meitart table* 
and rale* or 
jemmihat, or 




Blarch to giurden-work, feed, pig«, poultry, left , and milk tows. 

Mirth from garden, a tufa and prepare Tor supper 

SkSfiind gymnastic «**ndf»a» 

Copying ypttaie or notea on geography, or mechanical formula in the upper Uan room 

PorW wfc period the Hhnory of England la read aloud Another cbm nrntialng singing m the lower eta** room 
Heading of bmlpsum and r**ver 
Retire ip real 


Committing ta 1 Committing to t 


memory antb 
met teal ullra 
and tuba of 
grammar, or 
medunba) 


After divine aervfee on© of the aermena of the day ia written from memory* In the evening the eompoatnona are read and 
commented upon, and the Catachhuu or some other portion of the formularies of the churth m repeated, aith teats of 
Mariptut* tUnatmtinu it 

Hume of aim elder student* teach to the vUtogu 8on<Uy*tehool 6 















GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 

By GEOBGE LONG. 


Thk importance of this •ubjeet it a sufficient reason for at- 
tempting to explain it in a periodical publication which it ex- 
tensively ciiculated, while die limits of this notice mutt be urged 
and accepted as an apology for an imperfect handling of the mat- 
ter. Many erroneous notions prevail on the subject of endow- 
ments for education, some of which may be removed by a brief 
explanation of the nature of these foundations. It is also ge- 
nerally supposed that these establishments require to be con- 
siderably modified in order to suit the wants of the times ; and 
the seal of some persons, which is much greater than their wis- 
dom, would even remodel them entirely. In order to under- 
stand bow far such a remodelling is wanted, we must consider 
the nature of such foundations generally, we must form correct 
notions of their original constitution, and we should know what 
modifications have already been made in them, and what 
means exist at present for effecting any further changes. There 
are persons who would make quite a new appropriation of the 
bounty of our founders of places of education, and would apply 
it to objects different from those which they have pointed out. 
But some regArdis due to the wishes and intentions of dejsirted 
benefactors, simply because they are benefactors ; and so long 
os the purposes for which they have given their property con- 
tinue to be useful purposes, it seems difficult to find any suffi- 
cient reason for a iliflerent appropriation of their bounty. If is 
not enough to suy that other purposes more useful might lie 
effected by a different appropriation of these funds, for if this 
is urged to its full extent, it is a reason for a different appro- 
priation of all property which an individual gives by testament 
or otherwise. The mere fact of a different appropriation than 
that diiected by a donor being a tatter appiupriation is no 
ground for legislative inteiference, for the same ground 
applies to all cases of gift where it cau lie shown that the gift 
might Ik* lietter appropriated. It is a legal pi maple that a 
mun may give lus property as he please* for all legal purjtoses, 
and it would lie an application of a contradictory principle if 
the legislature were in any given case to apply such |irn]terty to 
a diffcient, simply because it is supposed to lie a better, purjjose. 
Nor dues it make any difference that property giun for pur- 
poses of education is not given, as in the ordinal y rase of a 
gift to an individual, for the benefit of any {uuticular |>ersou or 
persons who are named, nor that it is Intended to hat e a per- 
petual existence, and to be iucajiahle of being disjiosetl of like 
a gift to an individual ; for it is of the essence of a charitable 
gift (in the legal sense of the word charity, which is hereafter 
explained) to he for the benefit of individuals not named, but 
only designated, and for that purpose to have a perpetual ex- 
istence. If then the positive law of any country shall generally 
permit meu to make gills for charitable purposes, without any 
other restriction tlian that they shall be legal purposes, it is 
necessary, in order to consistency, that the law shall also allow 
donors to designate the objects of their bounty and to secure its 
perpetual existence. The law of this country does fiermit 
such gifts for charitable purposes without any restraint on the 
giver, except so far os certain forms of gift may lie required, 
and except the condition always implied that the gifts shall be 
for legal purposes. Any interference then in any given instance 
which stall entirely change the purposes of such gift is an 
anomaly in legislation. Such change is not bad as law, for it 
is here supposed that the change is hy virtue of a law, but it is 
had as legislation, because it is a particular act of legislation 


winch contradicts an acknowledged general principle of law* 
The cases in which changes in tlie purposes of a charitable 
gift are not open to this objection are only two. Tlie first case 
is when the purposes, though not direct violations of law, are 
clearly injurious to society, and indeed tuch purposes may, in 
a sense, he considered as violations of law. The second case is 
when the donor's paiticul&r intentions are or have become im- 
practicable, owing to change of circumstances or other causes 
which lie could nut foresee, and yet his general intention if 
clearly declared. Here lus general intention is a safe guide, 
anti tlie purposes of his gift may be modified so as to come as 
near a* may lie to hit expressed with. But it must ta remem- 
bered that a man's intentions cau only Vie collected ftom his 
arts, and it is not safe to conjecture what he would have done 
with his bounty if he were living now, except fijnn his declara- 
tions which accunqiauied the gill. In all raws where a found- 
ation is now remodelled, either by legislative act or hy 
schemes of the Court of Chancery, it is implied that the found- 
er's intention is regarded, which menus Ins intention ns made 
known, and not wlmt any person might stip]K»e would lie his 
intention if he weic now living; for different |M»» sons would 
impute to him different probable intent ion, if he were now 
living; and it would be equally fair for a jierson to say fhat if 
he were now living he might have no iutcnliou ut all to give 
his property to fluirifahle purposes, seeing how often such pro- 
jierty fails to do all the good that the donor contemplated, 
and seeing also the less need tlieir is for such gills now (lints 
tlieie w»n fonnerly. \ donor may have given his properly, 
among other puiposcs, for llie instructing and hiinging up of 
children in certain i el igious doctrines, and in the piactice ot 
certain religious observances; and if such pur|Kises arc legal, 
there is no ground for altering them in any respect, became 
ceitaiu persons from religious scruples cannot, or Ibr any other 
reasons do lint choose to, partake of the donor's bounty on the 
t crips which he has presrrilied. The principle here insisted on 
ia thi« : so long as tlieie is no general rule of law, or no general 
law, which prevents a )kt*oii from giving his projieity for 
diAiitahJc purjmse* on such teiuis us he pleasm, it is an incoii- 
Hisfmry in legislation, that is, it is bad legislation, to iciuodel 
any paiticular charitable gift in order that persons may enjoy 
tic* tanHit of it who will not comply with thu donor's trims, 
ft is a consequence of this ptmriple that there ought to he no 
legislative interference with any charitable foundation which 
shall enable any person to have the hern fit of it whom the 
donor did not intend to benefit, until there shall first lie some 
general enactment winch shall limif I lie jmwci of donors for 
charitable purposes in a iliflerent way, and to a greater extent, 
than such power is now limited. 

An Endowed School in England is a school which was es- 
tablished and is stipjwrted hy funds given and appropriated, to 
the perpetual use of such school, either hy the king or hy 
private individuals. Endowed schools may be divided, with 
resjiect to the objects of the founder, into G ramnmr-schools, 
and schools not grammar-schools. A Grammar school is pro- 
perly a school in which tlie learned languages, the Latin and 
the Greek, are taught, os will hereafter ta more fully ex- 
plained. Endowed schools may also be divided, with respect 
to tlieir constitution for the purposes of government, into schools 
incorporated and schools not incorporated. Incorporated 
schools belong to tta class of corporations called eleemosynary, 
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which comumihendi colleges and lialls, and chartered hospitals 
or almshouses. 

Endowed schools are comprehended under the general legal 
name of Charities, as that word is used in the act of the 43rd 
of Elisabeth, chap. 4, which is entitled 1 An Act to redress the 
Misemploymeut of Lands, Goods, and Stocks of Money here- 
tofore given to Charitable Uses/ 

The charitable uses comprised in the statute are reduced, by 
Sir Edward Coke in his exposition of it, to twenty-one heads, 
of which the following relate to education : schools of learning, 
free schools, scholars in universities, education and preferment 
of orphans. The legal sense of the word Charity comprises 
many other tilings besides endowments for education ; such, 
for instance, as gifts for the relief of aged, inqwteut, and poor 
people, and for repair of bridges and churches. The word clia- 
rity has so fur a technical meaning that a gift for benevolent 
purposes generally, or for purposes of liberality, is not surli a 
gift as the Court of Chancery considers to be within the mean- 
ing of the Act of Elizabeth, or within the objects which that 
court has, from analogy to the purposes of the act, declared 
to be charitable. 

Incorporated schools have generally been founded by the 
authority of Letters Patent from the crown, but in some cases 
by act of parliament. The usual course of proceeding lias 
been for the person who intended to give property for the found- 
ation of a school to apply to the crown for a licence. Tire 
licence is given in the form of letters patent, which empower the 
person to found such a school, and to make, or to empower others 
to make, rules and regulations for its government, provided 
they are not at variance with the terms of the letters patent. 
The patent also incorporates certain persons and their succes- 
sors, who arc numed or referred to in it, as the first governors of 
the school. This was the form of fuumlat ion in the case of 
Harrow School, which was founded by John Lyon, in the four- 
teenth year of Klizalieth, pursuant to letters patent from the 
queen. St. Bees* School in Cumberland wan also founded by 
letters patent of the 23th of Elizabeth, on the petition of Ed- 
mund Griudull, Archbishop of Canterbury : the letters patent, 
which are in Latin (as usual at that time), recite that “The 
Right Reverend Father in God Edmund Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had huinhly supplicated the queen to erect, found, 
and establish a Grammar-school (una Schola Grammatical is) 
in the vill of Kirby Heueock, otherwise St. Beghes, fur the 
good education and instruction of the children and youths 
(puororum el juveimm) there, and in the udjoiniug parts, in- 
habiting and dwelling,'* Ac. Sometimes the master and u^ier 
are made members of the corporation, or the master only. In 
the instance of Derkhanqwtcud School, which was founded by 
act of parliament (2 & 3 Edw. VI., reciting certain letters 
patent of Henry VI 11.), the corjiorntion consists of the master 
and usher only, of whom tho muster is appointed by the crown, 
and the usher is appointed by the master. The lands ami other 
property of on incorporated school are vested in the corporation, 
whose duty it is to apply the rents, pursuant to the terms of the 
donation, in supporting the school, that is, in pnying the master 
and usher such sums ns they are entitled to receive, and for 
other pursues necessary for the support of the school. Many 
school endowments arc of a mixed nature, the funds being 
appropriated both to the support of a free-sehool and for other 
charitable pur|xises. These other purjwsra are very various ; 
but uniong them the union or connection of an hospital or 
almshouse with a free-school is one of the most common. 

When there is no charter of incorporation, which is the case 
in a grout number of school endowments, the lauds and other 
property of the school are vested in Trustees, whose duties as to 
the application of the funds are just the same as in the case of 
ah incorporated school. If the founder has declared that there 
shall always lie a certain number of Trustees! or that the original 
number shall always be filled up whenever it is diminished by 
death to a certain amount, it is necessary from time to time for 
tha actual trustees to add to their numbers by such legal modes j 
of e&mya&o# at Radi TOE the school property in them and die 


new trustees jointly. These conveyances sometimes cause a 
considerable expense; and when they have been neglected, 
which is often the case, and the estates have consequently be- 
come vested in the lieir-at-law of Hie surviving trustee, some 
difficulty is occasionally experienced in finding out the person 
in whom the school estates have thus become vested by opera- 
tion of law. When the school property consists of money, the 
some kind of difficulty arises; and money is also more liable 
to be lost than land. 

Every Charity, aud Schools amongst the rest, seems to he 
subject to Visitation. We shall first speak of incorporated 
schools. 

The founder may make the persons to whom he gives the 
school property on trust also the governors of his foundation 
for All purposes; and if he names no special visitor, it appears 
that such ]>erflons will be visitors as well as trustees. If he 
names a person as visitor, such person is called a special visitor; 
and it is a general rule that if the founder names no special 
visitor, and does uot constitute the governors of his foundation 
the visitors, the heir-at-luw of the founder will be visitor; 
arid if there is no heir-at-law, the crown will visit by the lord 
keeper of the great seal. The king is visitor of all schools 
founded by himself or his ancestors. The duties of trustees 
and visitors arc quite distinct, whether the same persons are 
trustees and visitors, or the trustees and visitors are different. 
It is the duty of trustees to preserve the school property, and 
to Apply it to the purposes intended by the founder. In respect 
of their trust, trustees are subject to the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery, like all other trustees ; ami of course they are 
answerable for all misapplication of the funds. It is the visit- 
or's duty to inquire into (lie behaviour of the master and usher 
in their respective offices, and into the general conduct of the 
school. He must judge according to the founder's rules, which 
he cannot alter unless he is empowered by the terms of the 
donation to do so. There seems to he no reason for supposing 
that the king, in respect of royal foundations has any fmther 
power tliun other {jorsotis, and consequently he cannot alter the 
terms of the donation, unless this power was originally resen ed 
to the founder and his successors; hut on this matter there may 
he some difference of opinion. The visitor, or those who have 
visitorial power, can alone remove a master or usher of an en- 
dowed school. The Court of Chancery never removes a 
master or usher when they are part of the corporate I tody, on 
ihe general principle that this court lias no power to remove a 
corporator of any kind ; and when there is a visitor, or jicrson* 
with visitorial power, the Court never attempts directly to 
remove a master or usher, even if they arc not members of the 
corporation. 

'I'll is is the law on the subject. But law' does not always 
regulate the decrees of a court of equity, as will appear from 
Ihe following cose :*■ — The grammar-school of Tideswell was 
founded by Robert Pursglove, suffragan bishop of the see of 
Hull, under letters {latent of Queen Elizabeth. The lett€*rs 
patent made the master of the school and his successors, with 
the vicar and wardens of Tideswell parish, a corporate body ; 
and lands were conveyed to the corporation in trust for tho 
school, and for other charitable purposes. One Brown, the 
master of the school, had also been collated to the vicarage of 
Tideswell, upon which an information was filed in the Court 
of Chancery, alleging that it was not the intention of the found- 
er that one person should fill both places, and also alleging 
that this union had led to an improper application of the funds. 
The information further suggested that the master should either 
give up the vicAroge or be removed from the school. A decree 
was made by Sir Johu Leach, by which, amoug other tilings, it 
was ordered that Brown should either give up the mastership of 
the school, or resign the vicarage. This case is only worth 
citing for the purpose of showing distinctly that the {lowers of 
the Court of Chancery are not so great as a man might infer 
from such a decree being made. As to the vicarage, the Court 

* This ease, which is entitled the Attorney-General r. Brown, h not 
reported, so nr as the writer knows. 
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of ChaneffT baa no jurisdiction to diprin a spiritual p ers o n of 
bio benefice. And it m clearly laid doom by higher authority 
than that of Sir John Leach, that the Court of Chancery M has 
no jurisdiction with regard either to the election or amotion 
of corporators of any description. Corporators, constituted 
trustees, hare indeed sometimes been, by decree of the court, 
dicested of their trust for an abuse of it, as any other trustees 
would hare been ; but that is eery different from diverting a 
person of his corporate character and rajwuty .' (Sir W Grant, 
Attorney-General, e. the Earl of Clarendon, 17 Vee. 498.) 

Trustees of eudowed schools which are not incorporated 
are accountable in a court of equity for the management of the 
school property. But the internal management of the school 
still belongs to the speeial visitor, if there is one ; and if there 
is no special visitor, it belongs to the founder’s heir. Trustees 
of endowed schools, simply as such, mu* merely the guardians 
of the property, aa already observed , and it is their duty to 
take care of it, and to apply the income according to the found- 
er's intention. It lias however happened that in schools not 
incorporated the junsdii tion of the Court of Chancer) and the 
visional jurisdiction have not been kept quite distim t , and 
cases have arisen in which it has been found \ery difficult to 
determine what ought to be the proper mode of pnxeidmg. It 
will perhaps lie difficult to find an instance (« xrr pi that of the 
Attorney-General i Brown, and even the effect of that was only 
to put the master to his election; where the Court ot Chancery 
has affected to remove a master e\en of a school not incorjio- 
rated, though then* are casta in which it tms been attempted 
indirectly 

In the case ot Atlurstone school, which was founded by 
letters patent of Elizabeth, 179,1 (lltjiort* of Clianfy ( oninua- 
sioners, 29th Hep , jiait u p no express |>ower was given 

to the gm ei nors to remnv e the mart* r. fin an inform ition living 
filed li\ flu master of the sc hool the chancellor thought that tin 
power ot suspension and uinolnm of the master ought to huve 
been verted m the governors and th« bishop of the diocese c oil- 
run ently , and he referred it to tlie Master in Cliancery to 
approve ot sonic com tint ut form of such joint regulation Hut 
this and other similar cams are of very doubtful authonfv 
Properl v , the removal ot i master is only « fleeted hy n jierson 
appointed ns visitor by the founder, mid if there is no snrh 
visitor and no found* r s hur, the proper mode of proceeding 
in such case is to apply by petition to the keeper of the great 
seal as v isitor on hoh ill of the < rown, and not to the cli met Unr 
by lull, or bv hill «uid mt irtnittoii Tliere is no doubt tlmt u 
speciil visitor, who receivis the prnptr power fui that purpose 
from the founder, can remove the mast* r of a school , and it is 
equally certain that, if the founder has appointed no special 
visitor, the visifnrnl jxiwtr lx longs to lus hnr-af law, if one 
ran be found It may however lie true, as it is sometimes 
asserted, that it would be difficult to find an instanre m who ii 
the founder s heir has exercised such v isifonal power * 

A free grammar-st hool is an endowment for teaching the 
learned language*, or Greek and Latin, and for tin other pur-' 
pose, unless the founder has prescribed other things to lie taught 
besides grammar This legal meaning of the term grammar- j 
school has tie* n fixed by various judicial dt cisions, And it is 
quite established that, if the founder merely expresses his 
intention to found a grammar school, the school must t>c a 
school for teaching Latin and Greek only If it should hap- 
pen that the endowment has for a long time been perverted I 
from its proper purposes, this will not prevent the Court of | 
Chancery from declaring a school originally designed for a 
grammar school to be still a grammar-school, and it will give 
the proper directions for earning into effect the founder's 
intentions, whatever may be the length of time during which 
they have bam disregarded. Hut was the case with the gram- 
mar-school of Highgate, in the county of Middlesex, which was 
founded by Sir Roger Cholmeley, under! etters potent of Queen 
Elisabeth, under the title of the Free Grammar-school of 

* See page M of * Observations on Unamar-ecboots,* by Dsolel 
flack, fiersofter referred to 


m 

Roger Cholmeley, knight The statute! wave trade hi llfl 
by the wardens and governors, with the consent oTthe Bishop 
of London, under the authority of the letters patent. The tot 
statute ordered that the schoolmaster should be a graduate, and 
should teach young children iheur ABC, and other English 
books, and to write, and also in their grammar aa they should 
grow up thereto. An information which was filed against the 
governors charged that the school had Iran converted from a 
free grammar-school into a mere charity-school, and that the 
governors had in other ways abused their trust. The tots of 
the abuse were established, but it was tbnwu that so fkr back 
os living memory could go, the school had been merely a plane 
of instruction m English, writing, and arithmetic , and also 
tliat in other respects the statutes had not Iran observed aa far 
liack as the year 1649. Notwithstanding this, it was declared 
by die chancellor (Eldon) that this was a school originally in- 
tended foi the purpose of teaching grammar, and a derma was 
made for restoring the school ai cording to die intention of the 
founder. The si hool was accord uigly restored, and isnow in 
active ojieratioii os a grammar-school under a schema of the 
Couit of ( honcciy ( Att -Gen. i . Karl of Mansfield, 2 Russ, 
501 ) 

As to teaching something besides I Alin and Greek In an 
cndowi d school, Lord Eldon olrarves (Att.-Gen. v. Hartley, 
2 J. At W., J7K), “ if there was an am lent free grammar-school, 
and it at all tunes something more had Iran taught m it than 
me roly the elements of the learned languages, that usage might 
engraft upon the institution a light to have a construction put 
upon the endowment different from what would have been put 
upon ii ii a diflerciil usage had obtained." When die founder 
has only intended to establish a giamuiar-sehool, anil has ap- 
plied all the tuuds to that purpose, none of them ran lie properly 
applied to any other purjMisc, however useful it may be, such as 
t« n lung the modem languages or other braurhes ot knowledge. 
'1 his legal position * annul lie disputed. When the funds of a 
s< hool have iu< reused so is to lx* more tlum sufficient for the 
objects cnutrtn plated h\ the foumlei, the Court of Chancery 
will dircc t u distribution ot the iih reused funds, hut it will still 
app]> fin funds to objects ot flu same kind as those for which 
tlu lonudit gave his propertj. it tluti a foumlei has given his 
pruptrh i»nh ly (oi flit support of a grainniar school, it is incon- 
sistent with lus intuition to apply any part of the funds toother 
porjHme*!, surli tot install! e us p tying a inustir for teaching 
writing mid anthmetic, laid vet this has Imcii duno hy lists 
( ourt of dummy m the cose of Monmouth School (5 liuas. 
7,UU, and m other <ases. the foiiiotation of Monmoiidi 
i(*»l consists of an ahtishousc, a fne grammar-school for the 
ed (ritum of hoys hi the Latin tongue, and other more polite 
literature and erudition, and a pieaclier The letters patent 
dec lared that “ all issues ind revenues of lands to lie given and 
assigned for tlie inamtenarue of the Almshouse, school, and 
preacher, should he expended in the sustautation ami inamle- 
iianrr of the poor people of the almshouse, of tlie master and 
utider-mnstf r of tlie school, and of the preacher, ami hi rejiairs 
of the luids and possessions ot the charity." Notwithstanding 
fins, the Court oft hancery appointed a writing-master at a 
salarv of 00/. per aitnutn, to lie paid out of the issues and 
revenues, and thus it took away 60/ per annum from those to 
whom tlie founder had given it This was done on the autho- 
rity of a rase in ihe year 1797, wine h was itself a had preoMkrat, 
and notwithstanding I hat Gird Kldun, during tlie long time 
that be held tlie great seal, had constantly opjraed such appli- 
cation of f ii ut Is whi( b were appropriated solely to grammar 
purpose*. 

laird Eldon's decision in the case of Market Bos worth School 
( Attorney-General r. Dixie, 3 Ruts. 534) established an usher 
in the school, whose sole occupation was to be to instiur 1 the 
scholars m English, writing, and anthmetic, and it gave die 
usher a salary of 90/. per annum out of the school-funds. But 
in doing this Lord Eldon merely did what the donor intended. 
Market Beawortb is one of thorn grammar-eehools xn whiob tha 
founder has directed that other things should be tamgbt ba**d#9 
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Latin ancUEreek. According to the statutes, die school was to 
be dividedinto two branches, tlie lower school and the upper, 
and & In the first form of the lower school shall be taught the 
ABCi Primer, Testament, and other English hooks.’’ In the 
upper school the instruction was confined to Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. It is therefore iu this case as clear that the founder's 
intention was carried into effect by the decree of the court, as 
it is clear that in the cose of the Monmouth School such inten- 
tion was violated. The case of Monmouth School however fur- 
nished a precedent, which has been followed in other cases ; 
and Sir J. Leach, in the case of Sherburn School and Hospital 
(Alt.-Gen. e. Gascoigne, 2 M. A K., 647), said that “he was 
glad of an opportunity of holding, upon the authority of the 
case before Lord Ly ml hurst (the Monmouth School case), that 
the teaching of writing and arithmetic might be well intro- 
duced into a scheme for the management of a free grammar- 
school.” 

There are many grammar-schools, probably a considerable 
majority of the whole number, in which nothing is provided 
for or nothing intended by the founder except instruction iu 
grammar, which, os the term was then under* tom l, appears to 
have meant only the Latin and Greek languages. Where pro- 
vision is made for other instruction in addition to, or rather ns 
preparatory to, the grammar instruction, similar inodes of ex- 
pression have often been used by the founder or the makers of 
the statutes. In the founder’s rules for the grammar-school of 
Manchester, which has now an income of above 4000/. per 
annum, it is said, “The high -master for the time licing shall 
always appoint one of his scholars, ns he thiuketh Ix'st, to in- 
struct and tench in the one end of the school all infants that, 
shall come there to learn their A II C, Primer, and sorts, till 
they being in grammar,” Ac. In all rases of grammar-schools 
where this instruction is to he given, it was evidently intended 
as a preparation for and not as a substitute for grammar. It 
was therefore clearly an abuse in the case of the Higligate School 
to have converted it into a mere school for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; hut it is equally an abuse in the ease of the 
Manchester School to make the following regulation as to the 
admission of pupils, which was in force at flic time of the 
Charity Commissioners’ Inquiry: “All l mv* who are able to 
read are admitted on application to the head master into the 
lower school, where they are instructed iu English and the 
Tudiineuts of Latin by the master of that school. They are so 
admitted about the age of six or seven.” 

Grammar-schools have now for a long time lieeii mainly 
regulated by the Court of Chancery, a Inch, though iiiluMpig 
merely to deal with them in respect of the trusts and the abdi- 
cation of the trust-moneys, h.is iu fact gone much fuitlier. On 
the whole it has |icrhnp* done us much ugainU (he intention of 
founders — and therefore wrongfully, its professed doctrine Iming 
to carry the founder’s intentions into effect-os it ha* for fur- 
thering the intentions of founders. In saying this, it is not 
meuut to say that it has done more harm than gjod. 

The court may he applied to for the purpose of establishing 
a school where funds have been given for the purpose, and the 
object cannot hr c lire fed wifi mot the aid of the court, lr may 
also be applied to for the purpose of correcting such a mis- 
application of the funds as in the cum* of the Higligate School, 
which in that instance was equivalent to establishing it. The 
court may also lie applied to, which is a common case, iu 
order to sanction the application of the school funds when they 
have increased beyond the amount required fur the purpiM-s 
indicated by the founder. In this last case, however, if the 
school is a gram inur* school, though the court will apply pait 
of the funds to other purposes than grammar, as appears by the 
case of the Monmouth School, still it keeps mainly iu view tlie 
fact of such school being for grammar, in directing the appli- 
cation of surplus funds. Accordingly such surplus funds are 
often applied in establishing exhibitions or Annual allowances 
to be paid to meritorious boys, who have been educated at tbe 
school, during their residence at college. The masters scheme 
for the regulation of Tunbridge School iu Kent, which was con- 


firmed by the Court of Chancery, established 16 exhibitions of 
100/. each, which are tenable at any college of either univer- 
sity, and payable out of the founder's endowment. It also 
extended the benefits of the school beyond the limits fixed by 
the founder, and made various other regulations for the im- 
provement of the school, having regard to tbe then aunual 
rents of the school estates; as hereafter is more ,'porticulorly 
mentioned. 

When the application lias been on honest one, the schemes 
sanctioned by the Court of Chancery may generally lie con- 
sidered as aiming at least to carry the founder’s intention into 
effect, and as calculated on the whole to benefit the school. 
Hut in some cases decrees have been obtained by collusion 
among all the parties to the auit, against which it is no security 
that the attorney -general is a necessary party to all hills and 
informations about charities. The founder of a school and hos- 
pital in one of the midland counties, among other things ap- 
pointed that u the schoolmaster should be a single person, a 
graduate in one of the universities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge,” Ac. ; and he did *• further will that if any school- 
master so to be chosen should marry or take any woman to 
wife, or take upon him any cure of souls, or preach any 
constant lecture, then in every of the said cases he should 
he disabled to keep or continue the said school.’' The trus- 
tees dispensed with these restrictions and qualifications, but 
aftei wards finding that they could not do this, they applied to 
tlie Court of Chancery, conceiving that tlie court hud full 
]M)wer,or would at least assume the power, to alter the founder’s 
rules. And they judged right. The court ordered, among 
other tilings, that a clergyman should he the head master, 
though the founder did not intend to exclude laymen; and that 
the head master was not to lie restricted from marrying or tak- 
ing him the cure of souls, Ac. This mode of dealing 
with a founder's rules bus not much appearance of an attempt 
to carry them into effect. If the court cun dispense with the 
restriction ns to marriage in such case, there seems no reason 
why it might not assume a similar dispensing power in the 
case of fellowships in colleges. 

This clause about marrying occurs in the rules of several 
grammar-schools, for instance in those of Harrow School. John 
Lyon, the founder of Harrow School, had a wife himself, but be 
ordered and ruled that the head master and usher of his school 
shall lie “ always single men unmarried if the master or usher 
marry, they are to he deprived. John Lyon’s reasons for the 
rule an* not stated, hilt the reasons may be the same as those 
for imposing celibacy on fellows of colleges, whatever those 
reasons are. The rule may lie wise or unwise; hut it was 
once oliserved, and it ought to he observed still until it is 
ultered. 

It remains to mention another matter that concerns the 
management of grammar-schools and the qualification of tlie 
masters. It appears from the rules of many grammar-schools 
that religious instruction according to the principles of the 
Church of England, os established at the Reformation, is a 
put of tlie instruction which the founder contemplated ; and 
w hen nothing is said ubout religious instruction, it is probable 
that it was always the practice to give such instruction in 
grammar-schools. That it was part of the discipline of such 
schools lwfore tlie Reformation cannot be doubted, and there is 
no reason why it should have ceased to be so after the Reforma- 
tion, as will presently appear. It is generally asserted that in 
every grammar-school religious instruction ought to be given, 
and According to tlie tenets of the Church of England ; and 
that no person can undertake the office of schoolmaster in a 
grammar-school without the licence of the ordinary. This 
latter question, it is supposed, was decided in tbe case of Hex 
p. the Archbishop of York. (6 7*. /?., 490.) A mandamus 
was directed to the archbishop orderiug him to license R. W. 
to teach in the grammar-school at Skipton in the county of 
York, to which lie had been nominated and appointed. Tbe 
return of the archbishop was, that the licensing of school masters 
by the ancient canon law used and practised in England, 
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belongs to the archbishops and bishops of England; that 
R, W, had refused to be examined; and he relied as well on 
the ancient canon law as upon the canons confirmed in 1603 
by James J. (7b Const it* t ions and Canons EccUsiasficai, 
♦School master,” 77, 7*, 79.) The archbishop thus claimed 
the power of licensing all schoolmasters, hut the matter was 
determined upou the case to which the return applied, namely, 
his power to refuse his licence to tike master of this grammar- 
school. The return was allowed, and consequently it was 
determined that the ordinary has power to refuse his licence 
to niastets of grammar-schools. As to schoolmasters generally, 
the practice of obtaining the licence of the ordinary is discon- 
tinued, and probably it is not always observed in the c»i*e of 1 
masters of grammar-school*. 

Tlie form of the ordinary's licence is as follows ; — ** We give 
and grant to you, A. 11., iu whose fidelity, learning, good con- 
science, moral probity, sincerity, and diligence in religion we 
do fully roitlide, our licence or faculty to perform (be otlice of 
master of the grammar-school at 11., in the county, Ac., to 
which you have been duly elected, to instruct, teach, and in- 
form laiys in grammar and other useful and honest learning 
and knowledge in the said school allowed of and established 
by the laws and statutes of tins realm, you hating first sworn 
in our presence on the Holy Evangelists to renounce, opjiose, 
and reject all and all maimer of foreign jurisdiction, power, 
authority, and superiority. and to War faith and tiue allegiance 
to her majesty Queen Victoria, Ac., and subscribe to the thiity- 
uine articles of religion of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and to the three articles of the thirty-sixth canon of 
1*503, and to all things contained in tMn, and having also 
before us subscribed a declaration of your conformity to the 
Liturgy of the United Church of England and Ireland as is 
now by law established. Jn testimony,** &e. 

From this licenr** it appears that the master of every school 
who i- licensed by the ordinal y must be a member of the 
Chinch of England, mid must take the oath and make the 
subscriptions uud declarations which aic recited in the licence. 

This question as to the hi shop's licence does not, however, 
seem to lie free from difficulty. In the rn^e hefoie the Omit 
of Kiie/s flench, already referred to, laird Kenyon olwcrvetl, in 
dcliveiing his opinion, "that the counsel of the archbishop 
very properly laid his foundation deeper than the canons of 
ir>().*l ; he resorted to the ancient canons received in this 
country long before, and properly said it was immaterial 
whether they were made in this kingdom or at the councils of 
Latcraii or Trent ; for that as they had lieen received and adopted 
here, they had acquired the force of laws in this country ; and to 
be sure, if this were not so, the world has been deceived on this 
subject ; and nut only the judges in making the several determi- 
nations upon tins branch of the law, but all the text writers also 
have been under u mistake. In deriding this case we may 
rely on what tajrd Keeper Wright said in Cox's case ( 1 I*. 
Williams, p. 29), that keeping of schools is, by the old laws 
of England, of ecclesiastical cognisance ; the several instance* 
cited by Oughtou ( or do judtcwruui) go a great way to prove 
tiiis, and the statutes referred to — 23 Eli*, r. 1 ; 2 Jac. 1. 
c. 4; and 13, 14 Car. II. c. 4 — recognise the jiower of the 
ordinary to license schoolmasters. Then on what ground and 
for what reason is that licence required? Ily reference to 
analogous cases, I answer, tliat the ordinary may examine per- 
sons, ecclesiastical persons, presented to him for institution.” 
The learned judge concludes thus : — “ Therefore on the ancient 
ecclesiastical law adopted in this country in early times, and 
now forming part of the law of the land, on the statute law, 
on the authority of the two adjudged cases (Cox's and Rush- 
worth's, 2 Str. 1023, and Com. 41% on die analogous cases of 
ecclesiastical persons presented to die ordinary for institution, 
and on the expedience of the thing, 1 ana clearly of oniuiou that 
this return ought to he allowed.” 

One cannot assent to the expedience of the thing at being 
part of a legal reason. The other reasons, if true, are sufficient, 
Iu the mica of some grammar-school* (Tunbridge school fur 


instance, as hereafter quoted, which were made u the reign 
of Elisabeth), the schoolmaster, after being chUeu by the 
governors of Tunbridge School, it to he first allowed by the 
ordinary alter examination both in learning and religion. In 
such a case the ordinary's licence is undoubtedly as necessary 
to the appointment of a master as the governors* choice ; but the 
existence of such a role see ins to render it probable that in the 
time of Elisabeth die ordinary’s licence was not necessary, 
unless the founder's rules made it so. The form of the licence 
sujqxjses die master to have hern olreudy duly elected, and, 
consequently, iude|*iideiit rf the licence, he has every right, 
a* master of the school, except that, if auy, which the licence 
affects to give. Now the licence merely affects to give the 
master jierinissioii to teach ln»ys iu grammar, &c., on the pre- 
vious condition of his having taken the baths mentioned in the 
licence. If the master refuse to take dm oaths, the bishop will 
refuse his licence. Hut the master if Italy elected will still 
lie mauler, ami he will ceriaiuly have been duly elected, if the 
founder has not made the bishop’s approval necessary j and if 
the bishops approval is made necessary by l lie founder's rules, 
the master is not full master till lie has obtained the licence. 
If the bishop's licence is not. made necessary by tbs founder'* 
rules, flm mailer when duly elected is entitled to the master*! 
salary ; and it is his duty to teach the scholars. If the bishop ■ 
licence iu such case is to go for anything, he must have some 
means of silencing the master, hut what those means would ba 
at present it is not easy to conceive. 

It is the custom in some grammar-schools at the present day, 
and it may l»e the custom in all gramiriAr-schtMils, for anything 
that tlie w l iter knows to the contrary, for the master to ohtAitl die 
ordinary's licence, even when the founder's statutes have not 
required it : and this npjwurs to have lieen the case in Ilex v. the 
Archbishop of York. This ease, however, is clearly misunder- 
stood, when it is alleged as one of those which show *• that no per- 
son can undertake the office of schoolmaster in a grammar-school 
(not the ineie duty of giving ext i ancon* instruction, such us 
writing or arithmetic, hut thn general charge of the scliolurs, 
or of any class in the school) without the licence of tlie ordi- 
nary, to whom it belongs to examine, both as to his sufficiency 
in learning, and as to his sufficiency with regard to morality 
and religion." -(Mr. Finch's Observations, Ac., p. 3 1.) Tho 
ea-e of Skiptou School is also reported as to u dispute con- 
cerning the right to nominate ami appoint the master (6 T. R. 
3SH) ; and it docs not ap|iciir, from the report on this point, 
that the founder had made tlie Archbishop's licence necessary 
j in order to the validity of the master s appointment. After 
i tin* dispute about the up(»oiiitrneiit was settled, the master who 
j had lieen appointed applied to the Archbishop for his liceiictt 
to teach in the school : a hurt which renders it probable that 
such licence had been usual. The Archbishop offered to 
examine the matter “ touching hi* fitness and sufficiency in 
'■ learning to Ik* the schoolmaster of, mid to teach in. the grammar- 
' school, and required him to submit to lie examined touching 
his fitness ami sufficiency." Widnell, the master, refused to 
tic examined, ami applied to the court for the mandamus 
which directed the ordinary to license him. The court, for 
thn reasons already stated, Allowed the ordinary's return,— 
thus declaring tliat the ordinary, in such cases, did not act 
ministerially, ami that he might exercise his own judgment as 
| fu the fitness of die {tersoii who applied to him for a licence. 
! Rut the court did not determine anything ns to the tie* 
j comity of the Archbishop's licence, though it was clear that 
j the m.utcr, originally at least, thought the licence mces- 
{ nary, or lie would nut fiave applied for it, and the court by no 
j means denied, but rather admitted, tlie necessity of tlie licence. 
Still the necessity of the licence was not the matter in dis- 
pute, nor the matter that was decided. Tlie matter determined 
was simply this : tl»e court admitted that tlie ordinary had 
the power of granting his licence on his own terms. 

It is a notion not uncommon at the present day, that 111! 
master of a grammar-school must be a graduate of one of the 
universities and in holy orders. Thera are however 
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grammar-schools in which the statutes do not require the nee* 
ter to be a paduate, and in some of such schools, at least, the 
preeent masters are not graduates. These schools are generally 
schools with only small endowments, and they are not of the 
older class of grammar-schools* It is also by no means always 
the case that the rules of endowed schools require the master to 
be in holy orders. The founders seem generally to have con- 
sidered this a matter of indifference, hut many of them provided 
that, if the master was in orders, or took orders, he should not 
at least encumber himself with the cure of souls. The follow- 
ing, which is the usual form of the article as to this matter, is 
from Sir Roger Man wood's Statutes for his Grammar-School 
of Saudwich : — u Art. 10. Item, I ordeiue that the master and 
usher he at. libertie either to renurine single or to marie, or 
take priesthonde, so he trouble not hymselfe with any benefice 
of cure or worldly business, in such wise that shall hinder bis 
office and diligent attendance in the school.*’ The principle 
clearly was, that the master of a grammar-school should 
devote himself solely to that work ; and it was a good prin- 
ciple. The Court of Chancery, as we have seen, has in various 
cases ordered that the master should lie a clergyman, where the 
founder has not so ordered. In the case of Highgate School 
the statutes do not require the master to be in holy orders ; but 
this condition was added by the Scheme of the Master in 
Chancery. The statutes of this school, however, order that the 
master shall read prayers in the chapel, which seems to imply 
that he should be in holy orders. Dean Colet, the founder of 
St. Paul’s School, London, ordered by his statutes that neither 
of the masters of that school, if in orders, nor the chaplain, 
shall have any benefice with cure or service which may 
hinder the business of the school. He appointed a chaplain to 
the schocd (who, we believe, lias since been turned into a mas- 
ter), thereby appearing to intend that the religious instruction 
should not lie given by the masters of grammar, who would be 
fully employed otherwise. 

It has sometimes Ixteu doubted whether a master of a gratn- 
• mar-school could hold ere lesiasticnl preferment with it. If 
the founder has not forbidden this, there is no rule of law 
which prevents him. If the holding of the two oflires should 
cause him to neglect the duties of either, the remedy is just 
the same as if he neglected either of his offices for any other 
cause. 

Many grumrnar-schools are only free to the children of a 
particular juirish, or of some particular parishes ; hut this 
privilege has occasionally lwett extended to a greater surface, 
os in the ease of Tunbridge School. Some are free to all per- 
sons, which is the case with some of King Kdward Vl.’s en- 
dowments. Sometimes the unrulier of free boys is limited, but 
the master is allowed to take pay scholars, either by usage or 
by the founder's rules. Harrow School was intended for the free 
instruction of the children of Harrow parish, but the governors, 
with the consent of The master, can admit other children into 
the school. At present the practice is for all masters of gram- 
mar-schools to take boarders if they choose, but in some cases 
the number is limited. Abuses undoubtedly have arisen from 
the practice of the master taking hoarders, and the children of 
the parish or township for which the school was intended have 
heen neglected or led to quit the school sometimes in conse- 
quence of the head master being solely intent on having a 
profitable boarding-school. But it is certain that in most cases 
the school has benefited by the master taking boarders ; and 
this has frequently been the only means by which the school i 
has been able to maintain itself as a grammar-school. When 
the situation has been a good one, an able master has often been 
found willing to take a grammar-school with a house, and a 
small salary attached to it, in the hope of making up a com- 
petent income by boarders. As this can only be effected by 
the master's care and diligence in teaching, a small neighbour- 
hood has thus frequently enjoyed the advantage of its grammar- 
school* , which otherwise would have been lost. 

There has never been any general superintendence exercised 
Mr the endowed schools of this country. The Court of 


I Chancery only interferes when it is applied to, and then only 
to a certain extent ; and visitors are only appointed for particu- 
lar endowments; they are also often ignorant of their powers, 
and they rarely exercise them. As many of these places have 
only small endowments, are situated in obscure ports, with the 
property vested in unincorporated trustees, who are ignorant of 
their duty, fend sometimes careless about it, we may easily 
conceive that these schools would he liable to suffer from fraud 
and neglect, both of trustees and masters ; and this has been 
the case. The object of the statute of Elisabeth was to redress 
abuses in the management of charities generally ; but a great 
many endowments for education were excepted from the 
operation of that statute, which indeed seems not to have hail 
much effect, and it soon fell nearly into disuse. Applications 
for the redress of abuses have, from time to time, been con- 
tinually making to the Court of Chancery, and Uerkhampstead 
School has now, for a full century, been before the court. In 
many cases the governors of schools have obtained acts of par- 
liament to enable them better to administer the funds. This 
was done in the case of Macclesfield School by an act of the 
year 1 771, and another for the same school has recently been 
obtained. Art act of parliament was also obtained in 1831 for 
the five-school of Hirmingliarn, the property of which had at 
that time increased considerably in value, and is still increas- 
ing. Both these schools were foundations of Kdward VI., 
and were endowed with the property of suppressed religious 
foundations. Birmingham School is now one of the richest 
foundations of the kind iu England. The original constitu- 
tion has been altered^y the act of parliament, previous to ob- 
taining which ihc sWuul hud hcen the subject of a suit in 
Chancery. A brief statement of the proceedings in the suit 
and of the chief provisions of the art of parliament will jierhap* 
convey a clearer notion of the mode in which business of this 
kind is conducted, than any general remui ks. 

The Free Grammar-School of Birmingham was founded 
by Letter* Patent of Kdward VI. iu the fifth year of his reign. 
Thu letters patent, which are in Latin, constituted ceitain 
jjersoiis therein named to Ik* the first governors of the ]s>sses- 
s i ons, revenues, and good* of the Free (iraminar-Scbool of 
King Kdward VJ. in Birmingham, and made them a Uidy 
corporate. The letters patent granted to the corporation all 
the messuages, lands, tenements. &t\, of the then late Guild 
of the Holy Cross in Birmingham, which had come to the 
king's hands by leasott ot the act for dissolving chantries, 
guilds, fraternities, and free chapels, that had been passed in 
the first year of the king's reign. The clear yearly value of 
the lands thus granted is stated iu the letters patent to be 21/. 
The letters patent empowered the governors to nominate and 
ap|K>iiit a pedagogue and sub-pedagogue of the school ; and 
with the advice of the bishop of the diocese to make fit and 
wholesome statutes aud ordinances iu writing for the order, 
government, ami direction of the pedagogue and sub-peda- 
gogue and scholars of the aforesaid school for the time 
being, and of the stipend and salary of the said peda- 
gogue and subqiedagogue, and otherwise touching and con- 
cerning the said school, and the order, government, preser- 
vation, and disposition of the rents ami revenues to the sus- 
tentation of the said school appointed or to he appointed ; which 
statutes and ordinances, so to lie made, his Majesty willed, 
granted, and by the said letters patent commanded inviolably 
to be observed from time to time for ever. The letters patent 
further empowered the governors of the school to have, receive, 
and purcliaae to them and their suc c esso r s for ever for the 
sustentation and maintenance of the said school, as well of his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, as of any other person or 
persons, manors, messuage^ lands, tenements, rectories, tithes, 
and other hereditaments within the kingdom of England, or 
elsewhere within his Majesty's dominions, so that they do not 
exceed the clear yearly value of 20/. over and above the mid 
messuages, lands, tenements, and other premises to the said 
governors and their successors by his said Majesty in form 
aforesaid granted, the. statute of lands and tenements in mort- 
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main, or any other statute, act, ordinance, or provision, or a uy 
other thing, cause, or matter whatsoever to the contrary thereof 
had, made, published, ordained, or provided in anywise not* 
withstanding. And his Majesty willed, and by* the said 
letters patent ordained, that all the issues, tents, and revenues 
of the lands, tenements, and possessions aforesaid, and in 
future to be given and assigned to the sustention of the 
said school from time to time be applied to the sustentatiou 
of the pedagogue and sob- pedagogue of the aforesaid school 
for the time heing, and not otherwise, nor to any other uses or 
iutentious. 

The above will serve as a specimen of the general form of 
letters patent for the foundation of grammar-schools. 

lu the year 1824 an information and bill were filed in the 
High Court of Chancery, in which the governors of the school 
were the plaintiffs, aud die Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
and die pedagogue and sub- pedagogue were defendants. By 
a decree of the Master of the Rolls of the Nth of July, 1825, 
it was declared that the Charity intended to lie established by 
the said tatters- Patent was a Free Grammar-School for da* 
instruction of boys and youths in the learned languages, and 
it was referred to one of the Masters id* the Court of Chancery 
to inquire into the then jiresent stale anil condition of the 
establishment of the said charity, and what estates anil other 
prcqierty were then vested in the governors thereof upon trust 
for the same, and what was the then present amount of the 
animal income of the said charity estates and properly ; and 
die said Master was to lie at liberty to state any special cir- 
cumstances us to any future increase of si^ch annual income, 
which might uppear to him to lie likely to take place, as he 
should think tit; and it was ordered that the said Master 
should settle and approve of a Scheme for the future establish- 
ment of the said Free Grammar-School, having regard to the 
declaration thereinbefore made, ami to the then present amnuul 
of the annual income of the said charity estates aud*pro- 
porty, ami to any future increase thereof which might ap|»eiir 
to him to be likely to take place; and also having reward to 
the several statutes nr orders from time to time made or agreed 
to by ihe governors of the said charity, with the advice of the 
Bishop of Lichfield ami Coventry, so far as such statutes or 
orders respectively were consistent with the intention of the 
said let lei s patent, and so far as the same might apjiear to be 
beneficial to the said Free Grammar-School ; aud it was 
ordered among other things that the said Master should in- 
quire and state to the Court whether it would lie for the benefit 
of the said charity that the then present school -house, masters’ 
houses, and buildings belonging thereto, or any part thereof, 
should he rebuilt : aud if the said Master should lie of opinion 
that the same or any part thereof ought to be rebuilt, then it 
was ordered that he should inquire and state to the Court what 
sum of money would be profs-r to be applied for tliat purpose, 
and by what means such sum of money should be raised. 

By another order of the Court of Chancery, of the 22nd day 
of January, 1*28, it was referred to the Master to inquire and 1 
state to the Court, among other things, whether it would be fur 
the lienefit of the charity that the school-house, masters' houses, 
and oilier buildings, should lie rebuilt on the present site, or 
upon a new site; and if he should be of opinion that they 
should be rebuilt on a new site, he was then to inquire and 
state to the Court what would be an eligible site, and how 
such site should be procured, Ac. It was also ordered tliat 
be should inquire in what way it would be best to apply tire 
surplus revenue of the said charity estates, after satisfying the 
objects of the Scheme approved, or to he approved of by hi«n, 
for the future establishment of the said Free Grammar-School, 
and the said Master was to state the same to the Court ; and it 
was ordered that the said Master should also inquire and 
state to the Court whether it would be fit and proper that an 
application should he made to parliament for effectuating the 
objects and purposes thereinbefore mentioned, or any of them. 

In pursuance of- the decree of the 14th July, 1825, the 
Muter made his separate report, bearing date the 9th day of 


Merck, 182% and thereby certified among other things Shad, 
he bad settled and approved a scheme to the future arte* 
blishmeot of the said Free Grammar-School. This Scheme wM 
varied and amended by a decretal order of the Court of 
Chancery, dated the 7th day of June,* 1830. The Scheme, 
so varied and amended, ooutaiued among other thing* the 
following regulations, from which it will appear what amount 
of change was thus made in the Free Grammar* School as 
constituted by the Ictteie patent. Some of these regulations 
were doubtless old regulations made by the Governors and 
Hi*ho}i, but, being introduced into the MohIoi-’s scheme, they 
must virtually he considered as constituting port of it. 

2. The Grammar-School founded under the charter to be 
conducted by the Head Master and an assistant to the Head 
Master, the U sites and iui assistant to the Usher. 

3. A master of Writing and Arithmetic to be appointed by 
the governors, who shall pay him a salary of 1004 out of the 
renls of the charity estate. 

4. The Head Master and the Usher (called in the letters 
jNtfent Pedagogue aud Sub -Pedagogue) to have at least the 
degree of Master of Arts of the University of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, to bo members of the Established Church of England, 
and in holy orders, but uot to hold any ecclesiastical office 
requiring them to jierform in pemm weekly parochial duty. 

5. fi, 7. I he Head Muster to have a salary of 4004 ; aud 
tliat certain lands in the jiarish of Birmingham, Ihe rents and 
profits of which were appropriated to the use of the Head 
Master, shall la* vested in the governors for the use of the 
school, freed and discharged from all right or claim of any 
future Head Master. 

8. The Usher to receive a salary of 3004 

10. That the Head Master and the Usher for the time being 
sludl respectively nominate and present his assistant to the 
governors for their approbation or i eject ion, 

1 1. The assistant* to be membeisof the Established Church 
of England, aud to have taken the degree ol* Bachelor of Arts, 
or Civil taw,* *1 the least, in one of the universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge; but it. is not required thul they shall be 
clergymen. The governors to j ay to each of the assistants a 
salary of 2004 out of the rents of the estates. 

13. The Head Master ami Usher each to have power to 
reuun e his assistant, subject to the approbation of the governors, 
whose decision is to be final ; and the governors to have such 
further potter of removal us is given to them in 14. 

1 -4 Provides fur the removal of the Master, Usher, assistants, 
and writing-master by the governors, with the approbation in 
writing of the bishop of the diocese. 

I> Empowers the governors, with the advice of the bishop 
of the diocese, to {leteuou the Head Master and Usher, when 
they shall be unable to discharge their duties on account of 
jiermuuent illness or infiimify. 

lfi Empowers the Head Muster, Usher, aud assistants, to take 
respect li el y n limited number of boarder*. 

IK. r j hut all hoys, who are not sous of inhabitant* of the 
town, parish, or manor of Birmingham, or of the parishes, town- 
shqis, or hamlets touching u|niu or adjacrut lit the same, sludl 
pay fur their education at the school such aiumul sum as the go- 
vernors, with the advice of the bishop, shall from time to time fix* 

20 Provide* for the establishment of ten exhibitions of 504 
a-year each for the boys of the school who shall go to the uilir 
versifies of Oxford or Cambridge. 

21, 22, 23 Provide for one annual visit At ion of the school, 
and for the appointment of three examiners, who shall be of 
uot less tlum seven years’ standing ol and resident members of 
one of the universities of Oxford or Cambridge. The exa- 
miners stall examine the boys to ascertain their proficiency in 
learning, and whether they appear to bo instructed and well 
grounded in the fundamental principles arul doctrines of the 
Clirixtian religion ; but no boy is to be subjected to such exa- 
mination in religion, if liis parents or guardians shall, in writing, 
state to tire examiners that they object to that part of die exa- 
mination. 
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24, 25, 27 Provide for the examination of candidate* 
for the exhibitions, and give*a preference to boys duly quali- 
fied f who are sons of inhabitants of the town, parish, or manor 
of Birmingham, and among such boys, in case of equality in 
classical attainments, the governors may give the exhibitions to 
such of the said boys as shall appear to them, from pecuniary 
circumstances or otherwise, best entitled to the object of their 
bounty: these are followed by other provisions for giving the 
exhibitions, in case there arc no candidates duly qualified 
among the sons of inhabitants of the town, parish, or manor of 
Birmingham. 

31 Empowers the governors, with the advice of the bishop, 
to make statutes or ordinances for the pnrchase of books for a 
library, for the use of the school. 

33 Empowers the governors, with the advice of the bishop, 

. generally to make fresh statutes and ordinances touching and 

concerning the said school, and the order, government, pre- 
servation and disposition of the rents and revenues to the sus- 
tentution of the school, appointed or to lie appointed ; and also 
from time to time to repeal or vary any of the present or future 
statutes, and to make others in lieu thereof; and all such sta- 
tutes ore to be considered us and to lie part of the Scheme for 
the future establishment of the said Free Grammar-School, and 
to be, from time to time, added to the cither articles herein set 
forth, so as such further statutes or orders shall be consistent 
with the charter and object and intentions of this present Scheme. 

34 Reserves to the governors, or the major part of them, at 
all times, power, they taking the advice of the said bishop, to 
make such regulations respecting the said Fn»e Grammar- 
School oh, having relation to the aforesaid several articles are 
not inconsistent with the same; and also such regulations os, 
having no relation to the said nrticles, the snid governors, or the 
nuyor part of them, had authority to make prior to the insti- 
tution uf this suit, the name being made with the advice of the 
said bishop where it was requisite for the governors to act with 
such advice, and without it where such advice was not neces- 
sary. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry excepted to the 6th, 
13th, 16th, 18th, 31st, 32nd, and 33rd articles of the Scheme 
contained in the Master's Report, 14 for that the said Master 
thereby authorised the governors of the snid Free Grammar- 
School to exercise certain powers and authorities therein more 
particularly mentioned nml set forth, with the advice of the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; M whereas the bishop con- 
tended that, according to the true meaning of the letters (intent, 
an English translation of which wus set forth in the snid Report, 
and ill which translation the bishop objected to tbc version 
given of tbc words rum aUvuamento, and according to the 
usage which had for a long series of years prevailed (as ap- 
peared by the said Re(iort) with respect to making the statutes 
ntid ordinances which had hitherto been made, the said Master 
ought to have provided in the said Scheme, that all such powers 
and authorities so given by the snid articles of the said Scheme 
to tho governors, should be executed by them, with the concur- 
rence or with the approbation, or else with the advice and con- 
sent of the said bishop, or at all events not without the concur- 
rence, or without the approbation, or without the advice and 
consent of the said bishop. The bishop also made the like ob- 
jection to the }>owcr given to the governors by the 13th article, 
os to their decision living final. 

The exceptions were argued before the T#ord Chancellor on 
the 14th of August, 1826, and were overruled, ami the Report 
Was duly confirmed. Probably it was thought that the words, 

•* w*tli the advice,” contained in the snid articles of the Scheme, 
meant all that the bishop wished to secure to himself and his 
successors by tho words “ with the concurrence, " Ac. 

The Master made his General Report on the 27th day of 
April, 1830, comprising a statement as to the condition of the 
fhsKfchool-buildiiigs, the income of the school, and its future in* 
craw* The Report stated, that the income of the. charity 
estates for tbe year ending Lady* day, 1826, amounted to 
Slfifi/. 7s. Mg and it showed how this income would go on J 


Increasing until the year 1844 , when the total income would 
amount to 8344/. 7s. 9 d. The Report further stated, that it 
would be of great benefit to the inhabitants of Birmingham if a 
school were established for the education and instruction of boys 
in modern languages, the arts, and sciences; and that it would 
be proper that an application should be made to Parliament 
for an Act to authorise and empower the governors to effect 
the several objects approved of in tlie Report. This General 
Report was confirmed by on order of tbe Court of Chancery, 
beariug date the 28th of April, 1830; and by a Decretal Order 
of the same Court, dated tbe 4th of May, 1830, it was, among 
other thitigs, ordered, that the said Free Grammar-School 
should be established and conducted according to the Scheme 
stated in the said separate Report of the said Master, dated the 
9th of March, 1829, and thut the said governors should be at 
liberty to apply to Parliament for an Act for the several pur- 
] loses mentioned in the said Master's General Report, beariug 
date the 27th day of April, 1830. 

By a further Decretal Order of the Court of Chancery, 
dated the 7tli of June, 1830, it was ordered, that the said De- 
cretal Order, dated the 4th of May, 1630, and the Scheme 
therein referred to, should lie varied and amended in man- 
ner therein mentioned ; and that the said Free Grammar-School 
should be established and conducted according to the said 
Scheme os so varied and amended. This is the Decretal Order 
before referred to, by which the Scheme was so varied and 
amended us to appear iu the form already set forth, so for as 
such Scheme has been hereinbefore set forth. 

In the year 1831 on Act was obtained, intituled ** An Act to 
enable the Governors of the Possessions, Revenues, and Goods* 
of the Free Grammar-School of King Edward the Sixth, in 
Birmingham, in the County of Warwick, to erect a School 
House, Masters' Houses, and other suitable Accommodations 
fur the snid Schoul, and to extend the Objects of the Charity, 
and for other purposes.” 

This Act empowered the. governors, among other things, to 
build a new Grammar-School under the direction of the Court 
of Cliahcerv, whichim* been done ; and to build, also under 
the direction of the Court of Chancery, a new school for teach- 
ing modern languages, the arts and sciences. Tbe Act also 
enacted, that it should lie lawful for the governor*, and they 
were thereby required within eight years after the passing of 
the Act, to appropriate a sum not exceeding 4000/., in order to 
luiild and establish upon the charily estates four schools for 
the elementary education of the poorer inhabitants of the town, 
parish, and manor of Birmingham, and to nominate and ap- 
point masters and mistresses with such salaries payable out of 
the rents of the charity estates as the said governors shall think 
right, to conduct the same schools upon such plans of instruc- 
tion and under such regulations as the said governors shall, from 
time to time, by statutes under their common seal, with the 
advice of the bishop of the diocese, think expedient and advan- 
tageous ; mid the governors are authorised to remove any such 
masters or mistresses for just causes aud to ap]>oiiit others in 
their stead. 

Tie Act enacted, that tbe said Free Grammar-School shall 
lie established, regulated, and managed according to the rules 
and regulations contained in the said Scheme, so varied and 
Amended ns aforesaid (with one exception presently to be men- 
tioned), as to all particulars to which the same rules and regu- 
lations shall apply (including the powers of repeating and 
varying any present or future statutes, and of adding new arti- 
cles, as in llie said Scheme mentioned), or according to any 
Scheme or Schemes which shall hereafter be approved of by the 
said Court of Chancery, anything in the said letters patent, or 
any statute, ordinance, or usage to the contrary thereof in any- 
wise notwithstanding. 

The exception just alluded to is as to the number of boarders 
that tbe masters may take. The Act empowers the Head Master 
to take into his bouse 18 boarders, the Usher 12, and each of 
the other assistants 4 each ; but no futurs assistant is to take 
any boarders. Tbe Act also deprives the governors of all power 
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to iucraue the number of (mndett to bo taken bjr the nqwdiee 
masters. 

The Act alio declares that the’ new school for teaching the 
modem languages, arts and sciences, shall be established and 
regulated according to a Scheme or Schemes for that purpose,, 
to be confirmed and approved of from time to time by an 
order of the High Court of Chancery, to be made in a sum- 
mary way upon a petition preferred to the said Court by the 
said governors. All future surplus revenues of tlie charity are 
to he applied as the Court of Chancery shall direct, for im- 
proving, enlarging, extending, or increasing the said Free 
Grammar-School, the said new school for teaching modern 1st 
guages, the arts and sciences, and the said elementary schools, 
or either of them, or for promoting the objects of the said n 
spective schools. 

The Act also enacts that nothing therein contained slutll be 
deemed, construed, or taken to abridge or alter any poviert or 
authorities to which the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
for the time being, under the said Letters Patent, or under the 
said Scheme, is or may he entitled immediately before the 
{Missing of the Act ; provided always, that in case any question, 
dispute, or difference shall at any time hereafter arise between 
the said bishop and the governors touching the extent of the 
said {towers or authorities, or any of them, or in relation tlieret 
then it shall and may Ik* lawful for the bishop to apply to the 
Court of Chancery by information and bill, or in a summary 
way by petition, to obtain the decree or order of the Court 
upon the subject-matter of sorb question, dispute, or difference, 
and all the costs, charges and expenses of such proceedings, 
shall be paid and allowed to both or either of the said parties, 
as the Court may thiuk lit, out of the revenues and estate of the 
school. 

The Act further enacts, that an abstract of the accounts of the 
income and expenditure of the revenues mining from the school 
estates shall be hereafter published by the governors once in the 
month of June in every year, i(i some one newHpnper piitilcd 
and published within the town of Birmingham. 

Tunbridge School, in Kent, is another of our richly endowed 
grammar-schools, the rules of which have lieen somewhat varied 
by a Scheme, and the benefit* extended, hut without the aid 
of an Act of Parliament. This school was founded by Sir 
Andrew Judde, knight, a natite of the town of Tonbridge. 
He acquired a large fortune in London by (lie hade in furs; 
and he served the nflirc c*f Lord Mayor in 1H.VI, Sir Andrew 
died in the year 1A.V*. Hoi imbed say* of Sir Andrew Judde 
(tub anno 1550' :— ** Sir Andrew Judde., for this year nuiur of 
London, and skinner, erected one notable Free School at Tun- 
bridge, in Kent, wherein he brought up nud nourished hi 
learning grtie store of youth as well bred in that shire us 
brought up in other counties adjoining. A noble act, and 
corresj Minding to others that have lieen done by like worshipful 
men, and others in old time, ill the same cittie of London/* 

Sir Andrew Judde obtained a charter from King Kdward VI. 
in the year 155.5, which empowered him to buy laud within a' 
limited value for the endowment of his school. He bought 
lome property for this purpose, which had formerly lieen jiart 
of the possessions of the Carthusians, from two persons, Gates 
and Thorogood, who had obtained it after the dissolution of the 
religious houses. This property was conveyed to Sir Andrew 
and Henry Fisher, in trust for the maintenance of the school, 
and this property formed the endowment of the. school during 
Sir Andrew's lifetime. After bis death, Henry Fisher con- 
veyed tlie property to the Skinners' Comjsiuy for the same 
uses. Some dispute arising about this property on the part of 
Audrew, the son and heir of Henry Fisher, it was confirmed to 
the Company, and declared to lie iteld by them fur such goodly 
usm as are mentioned in the charter by two Acts of Parliament, 
14th and 31st of Elizabeth. By his will, executed in 153S, 
a short time before be died. Sir Andrew devised certain lands 
and booses to the Skinners' Company, 14 for the perpetual main- 
tenance of the school that he had erected at Tunlwjdge/’ Judde 
Place East and West, Tunbridge Place, Burton Crescent, Ma- 


m*'; 

bledon Place, Bidborougb, Hadknr, Speldburst, and Leigh 
Streets, in London, and many others in Patterns parish, are } 
situated on this property. The* is alio other property 
Gracechurch Street, Conduit, Bisbopsgate, and other planes in 
the city of London. By his will. Sir Audrew devised to the 
Skinners' Company, among other lands^ the same lands that 
be had already given fur the endowment of the school. He 
also by his will directed the same annual stipends for the 
Muster and Usher as he had particularised in the ordinances 
made in his lifetime, under the authority of the charter; and 
after some other small gifts, he gave the " overplus," after the 
payment of the reparations, to the Skinners' Company, ♦* to order 
and di*|»uM of at their wills and pleasures." 

For a long time this property was little more than sufficient 
tii defray all the expenses with which it had been charged by 
the founder; hut when the surplus retita became considerable, 
a question arose whether the Company Iteld the lands gtveu 
by Sir Andrew Judde in his lifetime under the will, or as 
governors of the school under Fisher's deed, as confirmed by tbe 
two Acts of Parliament. The building-leases granted on tbe 
property in Puncms Parish, and the improvements in Leadtu- 
hall Market, land raised the revenues to some tlunisands per 
annum. If the Company held the hinds under the wilt, they 
were by its terms empowered to dispose of the surplus as they 
pleased ; if uuder the deed and the Arts of pRiliaineut, they 
held the surplus for the use of the school. It is not easy to see 
how there could l»e any doubt as to the right iu which the 
Company held these lauds. However, an information was filed 
in the Court of Chancery, which prayed that the Company 
might lie declared trusters of the whole property for the uses 
of the school, and that a Scheme might be made for the appro- 
priation of all the rents to the objects s|iecified in the charter. 
On the cause l>e»ng heard before the Vice-Chancellor, it was 
derided that the Skinners* Company were trustees of the whole 
prnjierty comprised in the Arts of the 14 th and 31st of Klixa- 
l»eth, for the benefit of the school, nud it wna referred to the 
Master to apphiveof a Scheme fur the appropriation of the sur- 
plus revenues to the pur|Hise* of the foundation. The Skin- 
ners' Company upfieulrd from the Vice-Chancellor to the Lord 
Chancellor (Kldou), a ho confirmed the Vice-Chancellor's deci. 
•ion. As to the property which pushed only by the will, and 
whs not included in the purchase made from Gates and Thoro- 
good, it whs suUcqueiitly decided by the Chancellor that tha 
Skinners* Company me entitled to “order and dispose of the 
overplus,** subject to the charges upon it hy the will, according 
to their pleasure. At the expiration of nil the preseut leases, it it 
tfa*ed that (lie endowment of Tunbridge School will bit (Its 
niort valuulile in the kingdom. „ 

The Report of the Master, to whom it was referred to approve 
■>f a Schema for the future establishment of the school, was 
dated the 21th day of December, l^’il. By this Report tha 
Master certified that, having considered the several Schemes 
fhat had been laid l m: fore him, together with the letters patent 
and the orders and statutes of Sir Andrew Judde, he had thought 
it expedient tliat the privileges of the said Free Grammar-School 
ihould not only extend to l*ovs and youths whose parents or 
guardians should l*ona fide reside within the town and parish 
4 Tunbridge, hut also to such boys and youths whoso parents 4 
should reside iu any other parish or place in the county of . 
Kent, within 10 miles, hy the ordinary roads and ways, from 
the church of tire town of Tunbridge, which boys and youths 
should lie considered as constituting the first class ; and, that 
there might Ire a sufficient number of youths to receive the 
exhibitions lirreafter mentioned, he had thought it jiroper and 
advisable that there should lie another or second class, com- ! 
prebend iug all tays and youths of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, who, being qualified under the regulations therein- *' 
after mentioned, should be capable of receiving tlie said exlri- ' 
hi lions ; and the Master further certified that he had thought 
it requisite and proper to alter and enlarge several of the ovtfeis 
of Sir Andrew Judde, and that certain orders of Sir Audreur] 
appeared to him to be inapplicable or unne ces s ar y ffet 
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future g ov ernmen t of the said school ; and the Master being 
of opinion that exhibitions for youths going from the said 
school to Oxford or Cambridge might be most beneficially 
established, he had prepared such articles as appeared to him 
to be necesmry for effecting that purpose, and also such other 
new articles as from the then present circumstances appeared 
to him to be necessary for the future government and establish- 
ment of the said Free Grammar-School. 

By an order of the Chancellor, dated the 18th of July, 1825, 
the said Report as to the Scheme therein contained was varied in 
certain articles. The order reserved to the Skinners* Com- 
pany, they taking the advice of All Souls' College in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the power to make such regulations respect- 
ing the said Free Grammar-School, os, having relation to the 
plan by die said Scheme directed to tie carried into execution, 
are not inconsistent with the said plan ; and also such regular 
tions as, having no relation to thejwid plan, the said Company 
had authority to make prior to the institution of the said suit, 
the same being made with the advice of the said college when 
it was requisite for the Coin(uuiy to act with such advice, and 
without it when such advice was not necessary. 

The founder appointed no visitors of his school, lmt he di- 
rected the governors to act upon certain occasions with the 
advice of the Warden and Fellows of All Souls' College. There 
was some doubt who was the visitor of the school, but the 
Chancellor decided that All Souls’ College wus intended by the 
founder to exercise the functions of visitor. 

The Scheme, us finally adopted, incorporated with some 
variations the statutes of the founder, and retained much of 
their languuge. The original Statutes were drawn up and 
signed by Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's. These Statutes re- 
semble those of many other schools which were founded alxnit 
the same time ; and it may be presumed that there was an 
original from which they were all derived. The following are 
among the principul articles : — 

1. That the Master of the said school be whole of body, 
well reported, Master of Arts in degree, if it may be, chosen 
by the Comjiany of* Skinners of London, always foreseen that 
the Schoolmaster and Usher tcacli the grammar approved by the 
King or Queen’s Majesty, und that the School master lie first al- 
lowed by the ordinary, and by examination found meet, both 
fur his leuruitig and dexterity in teaching, as also for his honest 
conversation, mid for right uudcrst^pdiug of God's true reli- 
gion, set forth by public authority, w hereunto he sliull stir and 
move his scholars, und also shall prescribe to them such sen- 
tences of Holy Scripture as shall be most expedient to induce 
them to godliness. 

2. The Master appoints the Usher, whom the Comjiaiiy must 
admit, not knowing sufficient cause to refuse him. 

3. 4 Provide for the good behaviour of the Master uud 
Usher. 

5 Provides that, if the Master or Usher sutler under n curable 
sickness, he he tolerated for the time, and his wuges allowed, 
so that his office lie discharged by sufficient deputy ; but if 
he falls into infectious or iucurable disease, esjiecially through 
evil behaviour, lie is to lie removed. 

6. If the Master or Usher, after long time spent in the school, 
do wax impoteul and unable through age or infirmities to eu- 
duie the travail and labour necessary for the school, that he be 
favourably lionie withal, so that his office be satisfied by his 
sufficient deputy, although he himself be not present. 

7. That Mttster or Usher lie at liberty to remain single or to 
marry, or to take priesthood, so that he trouble not himself with 
any care or worldly business that might hinder his office in the 
school. 

11 Acknowledging God to be the ouly author of all know- 
ledge and virtue, it is declared by the said Sir Andrew 
Judde, that the Master aud Usher of the school, with their 
aokohn; at men of the clock, do first, devoutly kneeling on 
Mr knees, pray to Almighty God, according to the turn to 
be by the Master prosciibei 


13. That the Master, twice in a month at least, examine 
those that he under the Ushers hands, to understand bow they 
profit and go forward in their learning. 

15. That all the scholars, upon Sabbaths and holy days, 
resort in due time to divine service in the parish church of 
Tunbridge, the Master and Usher, or one of them at the least, 
lieing present to oversee them ; and that the Master aud Usher do 
duly, every Monday in the morning, call to reckoning all such 
of his scholars as shall either absent themselves from the pariah 
church, or come tardy to it, or otherwise use themselves not 
reverently there in praying, every one of them having a prayer- 
book, iu Latin or English, according to the said Master’s ap- 
pointment. 

22. That the Master of the said school shall not take, or 
board, diet, or lodge in his house or rooms, above the num- 
ber of 60 scholars, inclusive of the scholars mentioned iu the 
sixth original order of Sir Andrew Judde; and that the 
Ushershall not take above the uumber of 40 scholars, inclusive 
of the eight scholars mentioned in the said sixth original order 
of Sir Andrew Judde, unless it shall seem convenient to the 
Company of Skinners that the said Master and Usher, upon 
occasion, may have a greater number at board and lodging 
with them. 

20 Permits housekeepers in the towu of Tunbridge to re- 
ceive not exceeding 30 boys as boarders, who shall be scholars 
of the said Free Grammar-School, with the licence of the go- 
vernors. 

27 Raises the Master's salary from 20/., given by Sir An- 
drew Judde, to 500/. per annum, and the Usher’s to 200/. per 
annum. 

28. That the lumuaL sum of 7/. 10«. be paid by every boy 
who shall not be iu the first of the aforesaid two classes 
described in the Master's Report, to the Master, and the 
annual sum of 3/. to the Usher, for his instruction iu the said 
school. 

20. That 10 exhibitions of 100/. a- year each be founded, as 
l»irt of the establishment of the said school, for the boys thereof 
who sliull go off* to the University of Oxford or Cambridge. 

30. That such boys as shall lie of the lirst class uf scholars, 
and shall he duly qualified to receive such exhibitions, shall 
be preferred. 

31, &c., provide for the exhibitions being given to the most 
deserving candidates, for which purpose mi examiner is to lie 
ap|Miintcd, who sliull < 35) also on every animal visitation pub- 
licly examine all the boy* and youths in the said school to 
ascertain their progress in learning. 

40. The exhibitions to lie held for four years, according to 
the conditions set forth in this article ; but by a rule since made 
by the Company, no Iwy is eligible to an exhibition from Tun- 
bridge School until he shall have been for the space of five 
years a scholar of the same. 

The following fellowships and exhibitions are appropriated 
to Tunbridge scholars, but it is believed that there are a few 
other exhibitions that for a long period liave been lost by non- 
claim, but may perhaps be recovered. 

A fellowship at St. John’s College, Oxford, founded by 
Sir Thomus Whyte. 

Sixteeu exhibitions, of 10 0/. per annum each, tenable at any 
college of either university, and payable out of the founder's 
endowment. 

Six exhibitions, of 10/. per aununi each, tenable iu like 
manner ; founded by Sir Thoxnaa Smythe. 

One scholarship, at Braxenose College, Oxford, of 17/. 8s. &/. 
per annum ; founded by Mr. Heury Fisher. 

Oue exhibition of 2/, 13s. id, per annum; founded by 
Mr. Thomas Lainpard. 

One exhibition of 84 per aiumm (in default of scholars 
from Sevenuaks School); fouuded by Mr. Robert Holme- 
don. 

Two exhibitions of 754 per annum each, tenable at Jesus 
College, Cambridge (in detail of scholars from Sevenoaks 
School) $ founded by Lady Mary Boswell. 
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Two exhibitions of 04 per annum etch; founded by Mr* 
Worrel* 

It will easily be eeeu what part of the rules contained in tbe 
Master’s Scheme for Tunbridge School are new, and what are 
the original Statutes. A comparison of them with those of Bir- 
mingham School, as now established by Act of Parliament, will 
show that the original constitution of Tunbridge School has been 
preserved in all essentials, while that of Birmingham has been 
materially changed. Tunbridge .School is still a place of in- 
struction according to the doctrines of the Church of England, 
as appears from articles 1, 12, 15. There is no such regulation 
among the rules for the government of Birmingham School, and 
by article 23 a boy may tie excused all examination “ in the 
fundamental principles and doctrines of the Christian religion,' " 
though such examination is one of the things for which exa- 
miners ore appointed. This is a very singular provision to 
introduce among the rules of one of King Kd wards founda- 
tions, and its effect is to destroy one of the chief objects 
which the king had in view in establishing these schools. 
For it can luurdty be supposed that instruction in the *• funda- 
mental principles and doctrines of the Christian religion n 
forms a part of the school system, if the hoy* can be excused 
from examination on this subject, and yet are bound to submit, 
as it appears, to examination in all other matters that jH'rlain 
to 'the school instruction. It would be an inconsistency to 
teach the Christian religion and not to exumine all ihe boys 
as to their proficiency therein, and yet to examine all of them 
in all other subjects that are taught ill ihe school. But it is 
not difficult to conjecture how this article got admission into 
the Scheme. 

There is another difference between Tunbridge School and 
Birmingham School, os at present constituted, which makes the 
inconsistencies in the remodelling of Birmingham School the 
more striking. In Tunbridge School the statute Has been 
retained which allows the muster to use his discretion a* to 
taking priesthood ; and in tins the founder s wishes have lieen 
respected. It cannot he said that the Jitters Patent of Ed- 
ward VI. required the ]iedagogut* and suhjiedagogue of Bir- 
mingham Schnul to Ik* in holy orders; ami even it they did, 
one would have supfioaed that in remodelling Ihe school this 
rule might have tarn disjiensed with. But the Act ha* re- 
quired that the Master and Usher of Birmingham School shall 
be in holy orders, though this is not requited in the ease of the 
two assistants. The proper construction of the clause as to the 
quail lic.it ion of the master and usher is that none but |k*i*oii« 
hi holy orders are eligible ; it is not sufficient if the master and 
usher take holy orders after being elected. Now, if there is any 
reason at all for requiring the master and usher to lie in holy 
orders, it must ta either m respect of flic religious offices that 
they may be required to perform as masters (^as in the case of 
the master of Highgate School) or in respect of the religious 
i ust rue Lion that they aie required to give* But it dues not 
appear that they have any religious offices to jwrforrn which 
may not be performed by a layman ; and the religious in- 
struction which they may give, of which nothing is said further 
than is implied by its being a subject of examination l>y tbe 
examiners, might be given by a layman just a* well. The 
pious founder of Tunbridge School thought that his masters, 
even if laymen, could discharge all tbe duties that he imposed 
on them. If the master and usher of a grammar-school must 
lie iu holy orders, it is a fair consequence that the school shall 
lie considered strictly a school in which uot only the funda- 
mental principles and doctrines of the Christian religion shall 
lie taught, but shall be taught according to the constitution 
and discipline of tlie Established Church of England ; and 
yet, whatever the instruction iu religion may be, one cannot 
admit that this instruction is fully carried out in a school where 
any boy, and consequently all the boys, may be excused from 

* The fete m to Tonbridge School are derived from a pamphlet 
entitled * A eon dee Aeeettnt of Tnnbrklge School,* &c, : l^ondoo. Maw* 
man, IS*?. 


being examined even «in the ftmdamwrta l prindplei nag 
doctrines of the Christian religion,” 

At present there ere very Stir mastan of gvammar-eehocile 
who ere not in holy orders, and occasionally advertisements 
appear as to vacancies of masterships of grammar-schools^ 
in which it is stated that the candidates must he member* 
of the Church of England end iu holy ordere; and this lest 
condition is mentioned in the case of schools where the raise 
do not require the master to be iu holy ordere. Owing 
to the rules of some schools being altered, as its the ease 
of Birmingham School, and owing to tbe practice that 
is established iu other schools, it is now die case that lay- 
men are, in fact, eligible to the masterships of very few 
grammar-schools. The number of persons out of whom a 
proper choice cun lie made is thus diminished, which is no 
advantage to graimnar’sctuml*. It is true that at present men 
who are looking after such valuable appointments as many of 
our grammar-schools are, take care to have the necessary qua- 
lifications ; but it does uot ap|war that any good for die gram- 
mar-schools is effected in this way ; and those at least who will 
not qualify themselves by taking holy orders are not eligible 
to these places. It seems probable that it has been oil object 
with die trustees of many grammar-schools to secure at all 
events a master belonging to die Kstoblished Church, which it 
is admitted that they ought to do; but, iu attempting to secure 
this object by making only clergymen eligible, tliey have often 
dqmrteil from the iutention of the founder and from the usage 
olwerved for many years now post, and they have done a 
serious injury to learned laymen by excluding them from 
places for which such persons seem |ieouliar)y lilted. A clergy- 
man cannot be considered os more fit. fur the office of a teacher 
of grammar because the qualification of holy orders is super- 
added to the qualification of a degree at Oxford or Cambridge; 
and a clergyman may at any time bo called away from bis 
place of master by Church preferment ; and many musters of 
grammar-schools do look forward to such preferment, and often 
obtain it. Such preferment, when given after mntiy yean of 
service in a grammar-school, may be viewed as a kind of re- 
ward, or as in the place of a retiring jietiNioii err Allowance. 
This is a great advantage whit h an ecclesiastic has over a W- 
man os master of a grammar-school : but a layman is willing 
to take such an apfiointnieut without tint hope of being ulti- 
mately provided for, like the ecclesiastic, and, as he knows ihat 
he can have no other promotion, he is more certain to devote 
all his services to the school lor the liesl jwirt of his life. Jf 
Ihe school can allow him u retiring fieiision, no much (lie tatter 
both for him and the school ; if it cannot, he must give up 
the hciioo! when he m no longer aide lo conduct it |iru]>*rly, 
and live as well us lie can on his savings. The master who is 
an ecclesiastic must often do the same ; for, though he may be 
called away from his school by Chu.xh preferment after a very 
few year* of service, lie muy never receive so agreeable an in- 
vitation— a case which not uiifrequently hupjwus. It muy be 
hoped that tile trustees of schools, where the rules do not re- 
quire the master to ta a clergyman, will some time see the 
impolicy of excluding qualified laymen from the office of 
master; particularly when they consider that there is hardly a 
place of honour and emolument in this country which is open 
lo an unprofessional layman, except ilie miulcrships of our 
grammar-schools ; and that it would ta a great encouragement 
to that kind of learning which is required of masters of gram- 
mar-schools, if such places were freely open to all those whom 
the founders did not' intend to exclude. It is here admitted 
that in a great many grammar-schools, perhaps unlverwlly. 
the founder intended that none but members of the E stablished 
Church should ta eligible to the office of master ; buttkU is 
accomplished by the role which requires a master to tail gra- 
duate of Oxford or Cambridge ; and when that rule doe* not 
exist, there are means of securing a master who shall be a 
member of the Established Churchy without requiring him tv 
be in holy order*. 

The condition of the mdmnmrntft fer eduearieu tft England 
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may now bo collected from the Report* of the Commissioners 
for Inquiry into Charities, who were appointed (August 28, 
1819) under the Great Seal, pursuant to an Act passed in the 
68th year of the reign of George III., c. 91, entitled “ An Act 
for appointing Commissioners to inquire concerning Charities 
in England for the Education of the Poor." 

The first Inquiry that we are acquainted with iuto the con* 
dition of grammar and other charity schools was that of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
inquire into the education of the lower orders. Mr. (now 
Lord) Brougham was the chairman of this Committee. The 
Committee made five Reports in the Session of 1818, which 
contain a great deal of valuable information, and led to the 
appointment of the Commission already mentioned. The Bill 
was brought in on the recommendation of the Committee, 
though not according to their plan. The Commissioners 
were to examine into the amount, nature, and application 
of all estates and funds in England arid Wales given for 
the purpose of educating the j>our; to examine iuto all 
breaches of trust and abuses in the management of such estates 
and funds ; to report, proceedings, and to suggest means for 
preventing any further misapplication of such charity funds. 
The following places were excepted from the operation of this 
Act i— The Universities of Oxford anil Cambridge, and all 
Colleges and Halls witliSn the sumc; all schools and other en- 
dowments, of which Universities, Colleges, or Halls are trus- 
tees; the Colleges of Eton, Westminster, and Winchester; the 
Charter House in London ; the schools of Harrow and Ilugby ; 
all cathedral and collegiate churches ; all colleges, free schools, 
and other charitable institutions for the purposes of education, 
which hud special visitors, governors, or overseers, appointed 
by their founders ; and all funds applicable to the purposes of 
education for the benefit of Jews or Quakers. 

The Commission was continued and renewed under various 
Acts of Parliament. The 59 Geo. 111. c. 81, extended the 
powers of the former Act to “ other charities and trusts created 
for charitable uses and purposes in England and Wales." 
This Act was continued until the 1st of July, 1830, by 10 
Geo. IV. c. 67. After an interval of fifteen months, from the 
1st of July, 1830, to the 15th of October, 1831, the inquiry 
was revived by 1 ami 2 Will. IV. c. 34; in which Act the 
'provisions of the former Acts, which restricted the power of the 
Commissioners to charities not having special visitors, govern- 
ors, or overseers, appointed by the founders, were omitted ; but 
the Royul Hospitals of Christ, Bridewell, Saint Thomas the 
Apostle, Saint Bartholomew, and Bet Idem, were for the first 
time added to the list of excepted endowments.* Under the 
1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 31, the inquiry was continued to the 15th 
of August, 1831. The last of these Acts was the 5 and fi 
Will. IV. c. 71, which was entitled “ An Act for appointing 
Commissioners to continue the Inquiries concerning Charities 
in England and Wales until the 1st day of August, 1837." 
This Act excepted the following places from inquiry : — “ The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the colleges and 
halls within the same ; all schools and endowments of which 
such universities, colleges, or hulls are trustees ; the colleges of 
Westminster, Eton, and Winchester; the Clmiter House; the 
schools of Harrow and Rugby ; the ( Corporation of the Trinity 
House of Deptford Stroud ; cathedral ami collegiate churches 
within England and Wales; funds applicable to the benefit of 
the Jews, Quakers, or Roman Catholics, and which are under 
the superintendence and control of persons of such persuasions 
respectively." Under the lost act the commissioners com- 
pleted their inquiries into endowments for education, as well as 
Other charities, with the exceptions above specified. The re- 
ports of the commissioners contain an account of the origin and 
endowment of each school which was open to their inquiry, 
and also an account of its condition at the time of the inquiry. 
Tie rcjwrti are very bulky and voluminous, and consequently 
cannot he used by auy person for the purpose of obtaining a 

* 8ee Report from Select Committee on Pablte Charities, Sftth 
August, 1*16. 


general view of the state of these endowments ; but for any 
particular endowment they may be consulted as being the best, 
and, in many cases, the only accessible sources of information. 

The number of grammar-schools reported on by the Com- 
missioners is about 410. What is the number of those ex- 
empted from the inquiry, we cannot state, but it must be 
considerable. The total income of these 440 schools is about 
88,000/. In this estimate the gross income of the school estates 
is generally that which has been taken, except when the charity 
is applicable to other purposes besides education, in which 
coses the income of the school isestimuted at that sum which is 
actually paid in salaries and for other school purjxjses. Of 
these schools, 05 hod an income not exceeding 20/. per annum ; 
15 bad an income above 1000/. per annum; and 38 (in- 
cluding the 15) had an income almve 500/. per annum.* 
This total income of grainmur-schools would be greatly 
increased if the income of the excepted schools were added. 

As to the total income of the schools uot grammar-schools 
we are uot able to state anything with precision; but from an 
estimate formed upon the commissioners’ reports, before they 
were completed under the last act for continuing the inquiry, 
it seems to be a safe conclusion that the gross income of en- 
dowed schools, not grammar-schools, is at least double that of 
the grammar-schools actually examined. 

The previous remarks on grammar-schools must be taken 
subject to the provisions contained in a recent act of parlia- 
ment, which is the only attempt that has been made by the 
legislature, so far as the writer knows, to regulate schools of 
this class.f This act (3 and 4 Vic., c. 77) is entitled 4 An 
Act for improving the Condition and extending ihe Benefits 
of Grammar-Schools.' The act ($ 1) recites, among other 
things, that the “ patrons, visitors, arid governois of grammar- 
schools are generally unable of their own authority to esta- 
blish any other system of education than is expressly provided 
for by the foundation, and her Majesty's courts of law and 
equity are frequently nimble to give adequate relief, and in 
no case but at considerable expense/’ Tins act then declares 
that the courts of equity shall have power, as in the act 
provided, “ to make &u< h decrees or oiders ns to the said 
courts shall seem expedient, as well for extending the system 
of education to other u-eful branches of literutuie and science, 
in addition to or (subject to the provisions thereinafter con- 
tained) in lieu of the Greek and Latin languages, or such 
other instruction os may be required by the terms of the found- 
ation or the then existing statutes, as also fur extending or re- 
stricting the freedom or the right of admission to such school, 
by determining the number or the qualifications of boys who 
may thereafter be admissible thereto as free scholars or other- 
wise, and for settling the terms of admission to and continuance 
in the same, ami to establish such schemes for the application 
of the revenues of any such schools as may in the opinion of 
the court be conducive to the rendering or maintaining such 
schools in the greatest degree efficient and useful, with due re- 
gard to the intentions of the respective founders and benefac- 
tors, and to declare at what period, and upon what event, such 

• These facts sre stated in a pamphlet, already referred to, entitled 
' Observations on < .rare mar- School*, Ac., by the Hon. Daniel Finch/ one 
of the Charity Commissioners. 

f Among the titles of the works of Vicesimns Knox, D.D., onre 
master of Tunbridge School, is the following- — " Remarks on the 
Tendency of certain Clauses in a Dill now pending in Parliament to 
degrade Grammar Schools, fcc." The writer is nut further acquainted 
with the matter. Bills have been brought into Parliament for pro- 
moting education and regulating charities. Two bUla, one a Parish 
School IliiH the other a Charity Regulation llill, were brought in by 
Lord Brougham In 1SS0; but dropped, owing chiefly to the opposition 
of the Pisaenten. They were again brought in by him in I# to, after 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acte. In 1RJ7 and 1139 they 
were brought in with great alterations, and eo framed as to give the 
Church no control; and the opposition of the Church was (bund m 
pow erful that they were dropped both those yean. These bills pro- 
posed to establish a system of national education for all branches of 
knowledge and all ages, which should not interfere with the voluntary 
exertions already made, and the efforts likely to be made, by indivi- 
dual*, or with the endowments or unendowed institutions already 
existing, unless by enabling their funds to lie more beneficially ap- 
plied* They also provided a damp and speedy jurisdiction in charity 
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decree* or order*, or any direction* contained therein, aboil be 
bnmffbt into operation ; and tint inch decrees and order* shall 
have force and effect, notwithstanding any provisions contained 
in the instrument* of foundation, endowment, or beuetaetion, 
or in the then existing statutes but it is provided, that if 
there shall be any special visitor appointed by the founder or 
other competent authority, he shall be heard on the matters in 
question, before the court makes any orders or decrees. 

Tlie act further provides (} 2) that, in making any such 
decree or order, as is mentioned in the first section, the court 
shall consider and have regard to the intentions of the founders 
and benefactors of every such grammar-school, the nature ami 
extent of the foundation and emlowment, tlu? rights of parties 
interested therein, the statutes by which the same has hitherto 
been governed, the character of the instruction theretofore 
provided therein, and the existing state and condition of the 
school, and also the condition, rank, and number of the 
children entitled to and capable of enjoying the privileges of 
the said school, and of those who may become so cajublf if any 
extended or different system of education, or any extension of 
the right of admission to the said school, or any new statutes, 
shall lie established. 

This enactment extends the power of tiie court over gram- 
mar-schools very considerably, os will appear from wlial has 
been said, not so much, however, if we view what the court 
has done, as if we take the decimations of the most eminent 
equity judges as to what the court ran do. The fwwcr, how- 
ever, of changing a grammar-school into one not a grammar- 
school — that is, the power of dispensing with the teaching of 
Latin and Greek, or either of such languages — which is given 
by this act, is a considerable extension ul‘ authority ; hut the 
power is limited to cases (S 3) where the necessity of such a 
change arises from insufficiency of the revenues of a grammar- 
school for tiie pm pose of such school. Dot this provision, as 
it has properly been remarked, will Ik* of very difficult appli- 
cation ; lor in many successful grammar-schools the revenue is 
small, and in some wliieli are not successful it is large. Small- 
ness of revenue therefoie will not of if*elf prove ** insufficiency 
of leveiiues" in the sense intended by the act. The same sec- 
tion contains also a provision, that except in this rase of insuf- 
ficient revenues, the court dudl not bv this act he authorised 
to dispense with any statute or provision now existing, so far 
us relates to the (putlilicatton of any schoolmaster or mider- 
mustei. The dispensing power then which the court ho* 
assumed, as shown in some instance* above mentioned, re- 
mains as it was; that is, it does not cxiM at a)!. 

It is provided ($ 5), that whenever, on account of the in- 
sufficiency of the revenues of any grammar-school, the court 
shall think fit to disptn.se with the (niching of Greek or Latin, 
the court shall prescribe such a course of instruction, and shall 
require such qualifications in the children at the period of their 
admission, as will tend to maintain the character of the school 
as nearly ns, with reference to the amount of the revenues, it 
may lie analogous to that which was contemplated hy th6 
founder; and that whenever, on the like account, the court 
shall think fit to dispense with any statute or provision as far 
as relates to the qualification of any schoolmaster or under- 
master, the court shall substitute such qualification us will 
provide for every object implied in the original qualification 
which may lie capable of being retained, notwithstanding such 
insufficiency of the revenue*. 

This clause seems to contain many useless words. If the 
school shall cease to be a grammar-school, owing to the insuffi- 
ciency of the revenue, it must become another kind of school, 
and there is no other kind of school, as opposed to a grammar- 
school, than one which is not a grammar-school ; aud of all 
the schools not grammar-schools, the best kind may he pre- 
sumed to come nearest to what the founder would wish. One 
object of all ibis section is, however, probably to retain the 
school as a Church of England school, a conjecture which 
seems to be confirmed hy section 7. 

When a grammar-school shall have been made into another 
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kind of school under the provisions of this Act, it is still t» be 
conaidtred a grammar-school, and the master as a grammar* 
schoolmaster, and subject to the jurisdiction .of the ordinary 
as heretofore ($ 7) ; and no person shall he authorised to 
exercise the office of schoolmaster or under-matter therein 
without having snob licence, or without having made such 
oath, declaration, or subscription as may he required by law of 
the schoolmaster* or under-master* respectively of other gram- 
mar-schools. 

This clause leaves the jurisdiction of the ordiuary where it 
was ; but it assumes that his jurisdiction is limited to gram- 
mar-schools, which seems to be die opinion of those who assert 
the ord i nary s j ur udiction over schools. 1 f he has jurisdiction, 
it does not anywhere clearly appear how it is limited to 
gram mar-school*. 

In case there tliall tie in any city, town, or place, any gram- 
mar-school or grammar-school* with insufficient revenues, they 
may be united, with the consent of the visitor, patron, and 
governor of every school to be affected thereby ($ 9). The 
legal meaning of city and town ^ township) is sufficiently pre- 
cise, but 41 place' 1 has no legal meaning, and the framers of 
the art have forgotten to give it one in their 36th section, 
which treats of the construction of terms in that act. 

Tiie court is also empowered (§ M) to enlarge the powers of 
those who have “ authority by way of visitation or otherwise 
in respect of the discipline of any grammar-school j" and 
(§13) where iio authority by way of visitation is vested in any 
known person, the bishop of tiie diocese may apply to the 
Court of Chancery, stating the facts, and the court may, if it 
so think fit, give the bishop liberty to visit and regulate the 
said school in respect of the discipline, hut not otherwise. This 
provision, for various reasons, will probably prove inoperative. 

In tin* event Ifl) of the person or fiersous by whom pow- 
ers of visitations in respect of tiie discipline of any grammar- 
school ought to lx* exercised refusing or neglecting so to do 
within a reasonable time after the same ought to be exercised, 
ur in the event of its being uncertain in whom the right to ex- 
ercisc such powers is vested, such powers shall he exercised, 
ftt-ft AfiV nre, hy some |K*r*ou »| woolly np|miuted by the atf- 
| thurify of the ('unit of Chancery, on application made by any 
( {icrsoii ur fiersons interested in such grammar-school ; provided 
that nothing herein contained shall exempt any visitor from 
liemg compelled hy any process to which he is now ameuuble 
to jK'rfoiin any act which he is now com jud labia to perfoiin. 

It is doubtful if this section will do much towards securing 
visitation of grammar-schools. The provision ns to visitors 
is j*‘i lectly useless, since there is no legal process hy which a 

r tor can Ik? compelled to pci form any act, A visitor may 
lie com |**1 led to visit, but be may mukc his visit as short and 
j os useless u*» he pleases. 

| The 17th section may be useful. It is thereby declared to 
Ik* law ful for the (>>mt of Chancery to ctnfiowrr the person or 
| persons having flower* of visitation in rexjiect of the discipline 
of any grammar-school, or who shall Ik* socially appointed to 
exercise the Mime under this Act, aud the governors ur either of 
them, after such inquiries and by such mode of pioccvditig as 
the rourt shall direct, to remove any master of any grammar- 
school who bus bet’ll negligent in th« discharge of his duties, 
ur who is unfit or incompetent to dischargr them properly and 
efficiently, rithcr from immoral conduct, incajiactty, age, or 
from uuv other infirmity or cause whatsoever. 

The iKth section provides that if the master be removed for 
inrotnpefency or other infirmity, it shall be lawful for the 
governors, with the approliatioii of the visitor, to give a certain 
allowance or pension to such master, as more particularly pro- 
vided in this section. The terms of the act only permit an 
allowance or pension in case of removal, though the act would 
probably lie understood to apply to cases of resignation from 
age or infirmity. The words “ with the approbation of (fa 
Visitor* will also cause a difficulty, for there will often hr no 
Visitor who can be found, as the Act supposes ($ Ifi), and fbo 
person who shall be appointed by the Court of Chaneety is 
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tterci m the powers of Visitor -cannot be considered the 
Victor mentioned iii this section. ' 

Hie Act gives ($19) * summery remedy against masters 
who bold the premises of any grammar •school aftef dismissal, 
or after ceasing to be masters. Such masters are to be turned 
out iit like manner as is provided in the case of other persons 
bolding over, by the Act of the 1st and 2nd of Victoria, 
intituled “ An Act to (aoilitate the Recovery of Posseauon of 
Tenements after due Determination of the Tenancy/* 

All applications to the court under this act may be (not 
mutt) made by petition only, and such petitions arc to be pre- 
sented, heard, and determined according to the provisions of 
the 92 Geo. Ilf. c. 101. 

The Act saves the rights of the ordinary. It is also declared 
not to extend “ to the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
or to any college or hall within the same, or to the University 
of London, or any colleges connected therewith, or to the uni- 
versity of Durham, or to the Colleges of St. David's or St. 
Rees, or the Grammar-Schools of Westminster, Eton, Winches- 
ter, Harrow, Cliarter-Houie, Rugby, Merchant Tailors', St 
Paul's, Christ's Hospital, Birmingham, Manchester, or Mac- 
clesfield, or Lowth, or such schools ns form purt of any cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. 1 ’ Rut the exemption does not ex- 
tend to the grammar-schools of which the Universities of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, or the colleges and halls within the same, 
are trustees, though these schools were excepted from the com- 
missioners' inquiry hy the 0 end 0 Wm. IV., c. 71. 

It is not necessary to make any comment on an Act the ge- 
neral purport of which is intolligifde enough ; its defects (if it 
has any) will In* discovered ah the Act comes to be applied. 
In the present state of this country, it is perha|i« a wise mea- 
sure to give those enlarged powers to the Court of Chancery, 
the officers and judges of which are better acquainted with 
the subject of grammar-schools thun any otlnT existing autho- 
rities. 

The Act will probably do some good in checking many absurd 
attempt* to change grammar-schools into something else, or to 
add to the grammar instruction a number of things which the* 
trustees or governors suppose to be proper to lie taught. How- 
ever inefficient grammar-schools may sometimes have become, 
in consequence of the instruction being limited to Latin and 
Greek, it will hardly be contended that they would lie im- 
proved by such uttempts at alteration as one that is quoted in 
Mr. Finch's pamphlet. There are estates now producing 
above 1400/. a-year, the trusts of which were, in 1A07, de- 
clared to he, amongst other purposes, tor the maintenance of a 
Free-Srlmol at Loughborough. The funds ulsn support a 
school for reading, writing, and arithmetic; a hoys' school 
on the Lancosteriaii plan, und a girls* school on the same plan. 
The grammar-schoolmaster receives 1004 per annum, und 
314 10s. in lieu of a house. “ In consequence of the diffi- 
culty experienced in removing his predecessor, the present 
master was required, mi his appointment, to euter into a Umd 
to resign when railed upon to do so by a majority of the trus- 
tees. The numlier of scholars was found (hy the Charity Com- 
mifthmers) to vary from five to fourteen, and. on an average, 
not to exceed eight or nine, in consequence of the instruction 
being routined to Greek and Latin. For die purpose of ex- 
tending the usefulness of die charity, the trustees, in lS'JK, 
came to a resolution that the master should teach at die 
free school, in addition to (he Greek and Latin languages, 
arithmetic, English composition, geography, history, natural 
philosophy, political economy, and dm lower branches of ma- 
thematics; and the better to enable him to comply, that the 
number of scholar* should be limited to twenty-one. A cojiy of 
thee* resolutions woe sent to the master, hut he refused to com- 
ply with them : he was then called on by the majority of the 
trustee* to resign : this, however, he also declined doing, and 
no further steps were taken in the matter. The principal in- 
habitants of the town, the report states, wore extremely anxious 
that this improved count of instruction should have been 
adopted. They contend that, with such ample funds as arc 


paswri by this charity, efficient schools should be provided 
for the children of all the inhabitants, and that, ae the other 
slhools are adapted for the poorer orders, the means of obtain- 
ing a sufficient education for the children of the higher dooms 
should be afforded at this school." 

And this “ improved course of instruction** was to he fur- 
nished by one master for the sum of 1314 lOv. per annum, 
who had only undertaken the office of being a grammar- 
schoolmaster. One hardly knows which most to admire— the 
liberal purposes of the principal inhabitants of Lough- 
borough, as to a master’s salary, or their enlarged views 
of an “ improved course of instruction.” It is not from 
grammar-schools which taught or professed to teach, among 
other things, “ political economy" to boys, that the great orna- 
ments of this country have come. Aa instance like this — and 
many more instances might be added of similar attempts to 
change the objects of grammar-schools — shows that this Act has 
wisely given no power* to trustees or governor* fur making 
any changes in the constitution of Grammar-Schools. So far as 
any c.liauges will be made in such schools, they will be made 
ou a general principle, und on the whole this Act, with all 
its im]icrfections, will prnliahly do iio harm, and may do 
oome good. Such a change as the principal inhabitants of 
Loughborough contemplated could not indeed have been 
made Iwfore the Act, and one may venture to think that it 
will not be made under it. Rut the uiifortiumte thing is, that 
an application to the Court of Chancery might have been 
made for such purpose, and may still lie made; and the ex- 
fienses of the application may be ordered to lie paid out of tbo 
school funds, unless (he court should, in its justice, order the 
principal inhabitants to pay them, which would be a proper 
reward for their pains in the matter. Coses have occurred 
where the governors of school* have made similar unsuccessful 
applications, the costs of which have been defrayed out of the 
charity fund*, and in the mean time the master has gone with- 
out his salary. 

No legislative measure lus yet been enacted, except the act 
already referred to, which has for it* object the genet a 1 *up*r- 
iuteiuleiue and control of charity property and charitable 
foundations. Such a measure would be premature until the 
vast mass of matter contained in the Charity Commissioners* 
Reports is prrqMTly digested. There are also many charitable 
foundations for edurutii>n, a* already observed, width were 
excepted from the Com miss loners' powers of inquiry; und as 
to many of them it is exceedingly doubtful if any ilireet 
legislative interference, at least in present circumstances, would 
1 ms advisable. The consequence of the Commissioner/ inquiries 
has however lieen to muke the general condition of endowed 
■chools, among other charities, better known, and it bus led to 
the correction of many abuses. The abuses And defects in the 
administration of charities have lieen of very various kinds. 
Hut many rAsesof abuse consist merely in u mi*applicatu>ii of 
funds arising from ignorance of the founder's intention : and 
the Commissioners state that they hat* in many instances 
corrected what was amiss simply by representing to trustees 
and managers of charities what their duties were, and their 
recommendations have been attended to. There are, however, 
cases of gross mismanagement and of fraud in the manage- 
ment of clmrity property, and of that belonging to schools 
among the rest ; though such instances seem to be rarer when 
the trustees of the school are a corporate body. Whenever in 
fart the property has lieen valuable, and intrusted to respectable 
keeping, which is the case in many instances, whatever errors 
there may have lieen owing to inattention to the founders 
directions or other causes, there has been little designed mis- 
application of U>e funds. There ore, however, cases where 
imjiroper leases hare lieen mode of charity property, and under 
circumstances which have called for the interferes ice of a court 
of equity. It ia alto probable that many sum* of money, 
which have been charged oo land or otherwise given for ex- 
hibitions or scholarships to hoys going from certain grammar- 
schools to the colleges in the Universities of Cambridge nr 
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Oxford; Haft been lost for wantof claimants. The collcf** have 
often been wide tnutm fur such exhibitions ; and when the 
grammar-school bat fallen into decay, or when for any came the 
exhibitions have not been claimed for a long time, it ia probable 
that the annual turns given or allowed by the donor have suuk 
into the general income of the college. Such an appropriation 
may either be consistent with the founder** intention or against 
it, which will depend on circumstances, and it may soma- 
times be a nice point of law to determine what the college 
should do with unclaimed exhibitions or scholarships, and 
with the improved value of Ian (hi given for such purposes. As 
an instance of the mode in which exhibitions have been given 
to college* in trust for lioys from grammar-schools, the case of 
Mr. Wornd's exhibitions from Tunbridge School may be taken. 
These two exhibitions are for students at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Mr. Worral, by his will, 1609, gave an annuity 
of 164 per annum, settled upon the college ou con- 
dition that the college shall pay to two poor scholars 64 
each yearly. The scholars to he such as have lieeit educated 
at Tunbridge School, the best and must hopeful of them which 
are in the upper form, aud have learned in the upper form two 
full years at least : unless there lie any in the said form who 
shall lie judged lietter scholars and more bojieful limn those 
who have been there the time above mentioned. Of such so 
qualified to lie preferred — 1st, Tlu>*e bom in Kent, and in the 
par is 1 km of («reat lYcUuun or Wateriiiglniry. or whose parents 
dwell there, thomrh tlirir children >*e born elsewhere; 2nd, 
After them, those that are born, or theirjmrents dwell, in the 
parishrN next adjacent to (treat Peck ham or Wateritiglmry ; 3rd, 
After them, any born within any county whatsoever of Knglaml 
and Wales. Mr. Worral's kindred, uotw itlistandiug. to have 
the exhihitioiis, though not educ.ited in the school, liefure any 
other, if admitted in the college : and if but one of his kin- 
dred, lie l4> have the whole 12/. : if two, then the uhole 134 to 
he divided liefwreu them. They are to make out their living 
of his k indled to the master mid seniors by sufficient testimony. 
Ne\t to his kindred, those of his name to be preferred, lie 
then provides for the mode of electing bis exhibitioners. An 
entitle belonging to St. John's College is charged with this 
annuity, the college hiving accepted 3104 in full ]iaym<ut 
and r.iTi'-f.ictinii of the legacy lieqnrathed by Mr. Worral, 
which sum was paid by his executor. This, which is one of 
numerous instances of property given to a college in trust for 
scholar* from grammar-schools, will serve ai an exnmple of the 
kind of donation. The form of these gifts, ami the terms on 
which the exhibitioners or scholars are to enjoy them, are very 
various. Many of these annual payments are charged ujmn 
Iambi, hut in tonic rases land has lieen given to colleges for the 
pur) use of supporting the exhibitions. The w hole amount of 
such annual payments must lie very considerable. They must 
l»e distinguished from exhibitions ]iayable out of the school 
funds, such as those of Tunbridge .School, which are adminis- 
tered hy the [same body that administers the general estates of 
the school ; whereas this class of exhibitions is given to colleges 
and other corporate bodies in trust for boys from particular 
schools. Most of the grammar-schools had originally only a 
small endowment, barely sufficient for flie purposes of the 
school ; and it was apparently with tl« view of helping poor 
and hopeful scholars to get through their residence at college 
that so many small exhibitions have been established by liberal 
individuals. Such donations as these may lie considered as a 
part of grammar-school endowments, inasmuch as they are 
held by other bodies in trust for them; and it is the business 
of all governors and trustees of grammar-schools to look well 
after such endowments, and to ascertain whether, in the case of 
property having improved, the trustees of these exhibitions or 
the grammar-schools are entitled to the benefit thereof, in whole 
or in part ; and also what is to be done os to the accumula- 
tions of exhibitions that have not been claimed for a long 
time. 

The vohimroouf Reports of the Conupittioners appointed to 
inquire into Charities contain, as already observed, the most 


complete accessible infonfcttton on the several eoboidt which 
wt rated by tits Cormniwiotterm. But this rat mate of 
materials is only useful for those who wish to inquire in to /note 
particular wodow ment, or for the jew who have Ittsura to study 
tbs Report* and the knowledge necessary to enable them to 
make a right use of them. The number of them Reports ia 
6? folio voluntas. The last Report ts divided into six parts, 
each consisting of a separate volume, and making the whole 
number of folio volumes 37. Some of these volumes contain 
between 800 and 900 pages, and there are few which contain 
a smaller number than 500 pages. There have been two Digests 
of these Reports published, one in 1839 and the other in 1835, 
which comprised the charities in the counties inquired into up 
to those periods, These Digests contain, in a tabular form, a 
statement of tlve pro|*rty of each charity and the amount of 
income. The loiter of the Digests also gives the object of the 
charities aud other particulars in acolumu of observations, and 
a general summary at the end. Au Index has been published 
to the first 14 Reports. Another Index was published in 1840, 
which is a general Index to all the volumes ; it gives the names 
of tlve parishes or place* reported on, and of the donors, with a 
reference to the Kcjxirt* and pages. 

Another work of it very voluminous nature is now in pro* 
grass, in pursuance of tut onler of the House of Commons made 
in die session of last year. The order itself will show wbat 
(his work is to ho ; — 

41 An Analytical Digest of the whole laxly of Report* made 
by (lie Commissioners for inquiring into Charities, upon the 
plan adopted in a Digest relating to certain counties, in pur- 
suance of an onler of this House made ou 37 1 h March, I83A, 1 * 
u II. A more particular Digest of all schools and charities 
fur education reported ou by the said Commissioners, setting 
forth os for as appears from the said Reports— I. The date and 
inode of foundation ; 3. To what (icrtons the government is 
intrusted; 3. To whom die juUroiinge belongs; 4. Whether 
there is any special visitor; ft. The qualifications required in 
flu* masters; 6. The instruction preset i lied ; 7. Who lue enti- 
tled to the freedom of the school ; 8. Whether nuy exhibitions 
are attached to it, and whether they are made available ; 9, 
The moonlit of the income, distinguishing whether it in im- 
provable or not ; 10. The state of the school at the time of the 
inquiry, with the date thereof, os regards the instruction afforded 
therein, and the number of free and oilier scholars, with a note 
of such observations us the Commissioners may have made on 
the ruse, and that such Digest may distinguish and classify 
such school* and charities in die following manner ’.-—first, all 
schools in which Greek nr Latin is requirAl to bo or is in fact 
taught; secondly, all other schools; thirdly, all charities for 
the purposes of education not limited to any particular local 
establishment. 1 * 

III. Return of all charities fur the poor of any parish or 
district, the income whereof is or may lx* distributed in money, 
furl, or other articles, with a note of such ulster vat inns as the 
Commissioners may have made ou the case, distinguishing and 
classifying such charities os follow* ;• — First, those given fur the 
poor, or the use or liencfil of the pour, without tuiy directions or 
ipputed directions by die donor as to the description of poor 
persons or (be mode of distribution. Secondly, those as to 
which the donor lia* or is reputed to have limited the applica- 
tion, only by describing (lie objects ns ‘poor not receiving pa- 
rish relief.' Thirdly, those in which the donor lias or is re- 
puted to have given some other direction* us to the selection of 
the objects of the charity, or as to the mode of ilistri billion.* ' 

This work will consist of five part* ; — 

I. The Analytical Digest,, which will probably extend to 
two or three folio volumes. 

3. The Return of Chanties for distribution to (lie |H*nf. 

3. The particular* required relative to grammar-schools. 

4. The particulars required os to endowed sellouts nut gram- 
mar-schools. 

5. Charities for education not attached to endowed schools. 

A good deal bos been written on the subject of endowments 
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fure^bcation from time to time. There are several articles on 
endowed schools in the * Journal of Education,’ and an article 
on endowments in England for the purposes of Education in 
the second volume of the publications of the Central Society 
of Education, by George Long. The evidence before (be 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1935 contains 
much valuable information. In 1840 a sensible pamphlet on 
grammar-schools appeared in the form of a letter to Sir R. H. 
Jnglis, by the Hon. Daniel Finch, for twenty years a charity 
commissioner. 

Endowments for Education are probably nearly as old ns 
endowments for the support of the church. Before the Re- 
formation there were schools connected with many religious 
foundations, and there were also many private endowments 
for education. Perhaps one of the oldest schools of which any- 
idling is known is the school of Canterbury. Theodore, who 
, was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury in 668 (according 
^ 'to some authorities), founded a school or college by licence 
from the pope. This school certainly existed for n long time ; 
and there is a record of a suit tefore the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1321, between the rector of the grammar-schools or 
the city (supposed to be Theodore's school or its representative; 
and the rector of St. Martin's, who kept a school in right of 
the church. The object of the suit was to limit tte rector of 
St. Martin's in the number of tiis scholars. This school pro- 
bably existed till the Reformation, at least this in the time 
when the present King's School of Canterbury was established 
by Henry VIII., and probably on the ruins of the old school. 
Many of our most noble foundations, such as Winchester 
College and Eton College, are of a date long prior to the Re- 
formation. Before the Reformation schools were ulso connected 
with chantries, and it was the duty of the priest to teach the 
children grammar and singing. There are still various indi- 
cations of this connection between schools and religious found- 
ations, in the fart that some schools are still or were til) lately 
kept in the church, or in a building which was part of it. 
Then' are many schools still in existence which were founded 
before the Reformation, hut a very great number wua founded 
immediately after that event, and one object of King Kdward 
VI. ill dissolving the chantries and other religions foundations 
then existing was for the purpose of establishing grammar- 
schools, as apjiears from the recitul of the Act for that purpose 
(1 Kd. VI. c. I I). But as Strype oliecrves, in his 1 Eccle- 
siastical Memorials,' “this Act was grossly abused, as the Act 
in the former king's reign for dissolving religious houses was. 
For though the public good was pretended thereby (and in- 
tended too, 1 hope)', yet private men in truth had most of the 
benefit, and the king and commonwealth, the state of learning 
and the condition of the jioor, left os they were before, or 
worse." It apjicars also that, in the confusion consequent on 
these i iolent chungcs, and the eagerness of ull persons to get 
something of the spoil, schools were even stippiessed which did 
not come within the terms of the Act. It is also certain that 
new schools were not always established in those places where 
a school had previously been connected with a religious 
foundation. There was a chantry at Sandwich in Kent, in 
the school belonging to which Roger Mauwood i revived the 
rudiments of his education. The chantry was suppressed under 
the Act of Edward VI., and no school was established in its 
place. The want of a school there sulocqueutly led to the 
foundation of the prrarut grammar-school, for which the said 
Roger Mauwood obtained a licence in the usual form from 
Queen Elisabeth. This school was in fact commenced in 1563 
by a subscription by the mayor, jurats, and principal in- 
habitants of Sandwich. Mauwood endowed it with land ; and 
the dean and chapter of Canterbury, through Archbishop Par- 
fctr'i application, granted a piece of laud belonging to their 


church at Sandwich fur the site of the school. This appears 
very much like an attempt to repair part of the mischief that 
had followed on the suppression of the chantries and other 
similar mtabliduaeuls. 

The king however did found a considerable number of 
schools, aow commonly called King Edward's Schools, out of 
tithes that formerly belonged 4o religious houses or chantry 
lands; and many of these schools, owing to the improved 
value of their property, are now among the richest foundations 
of the kind in England. In these, as jit many other grammar- 
schools, a certain number of persons were incorporated as 
trustees and governors, and provision was made for a master 
and usher. At tliat time the endowments varied in value 
from twenty to thirty and forty pounds per annum. Birmiug- 
liam School if an example of one of these royal foundations. 

A large pro|>ortion of the grammar-schools were founded in 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, and tliere is no doubt 
that the desire to give complete ascendancy to the tenets of the 
Reformed Church was a motive which weighed strongly with 
many of the founders. Since the reign of Elisabeth we find 
grammar-schools occasionally established, but less frequently, 
while endowments for schools not grammar-schools have 
gradually increased so as to Ik? much more numerous than the 
old schools. Foundations of the latter kind are still made by 
the bounty of individuals from time to time; and a recent 
uct of parliament (2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 115; has made it law- 
ful to give money by will for the establishing of Roman Ca- 
tholic Schools. The statute of the 9 Geo. 11. c. ,36, com- 
monly called the Mortmain Act, has placed certain restrictions 
on gifts by will fur chantahl t piii]H>ses, which restrictions con- 
sequently extend to donations by will for the establishment or 
support of schools. 

The History of Grammar Schools before the Reformation 
would he a large part of the history of education in England, 
j for up to that time there were probably no other schools. 
From the lime of the Reformation, and (tariicularly till within 
the lost hull-century. the gramiuai -schools of England were the 
chief schools of early instruction fur all those who received 
a literal training. From these humble and unpretending 
places has issued a scries of numes illustrious in the annals of 
their country — a succession of men, often of obscure parentage 
and stinted meuns, who have justified the wisdom of the 
founders of grammar-schools in providing education for those 
who would otherwise have tieen without it, and thus securing 
to the state the services of the test of her children. Though 
circumstances are now greatly changed, time is nothing in the 
present condition of the country which renders it prudent to 
alter the foundation of these schools to any great extent; and 
certainly there is every reason for supporting them in ull the 
integrity of their revenue'!, and for labouring to make them as 
efticicnt as their means will allow. In the conflict of parties 
who are disputing about education, hut in fact rather contend- 
ing for other things, in the competition of private schools, 
which from their nature must be conducted witha\icwto 
a temjwirury purpose, mid in the attempt made to form 
proprietory establishments which shall combine the ad- 
vantages of grammar-schools and private schools, and shall 
not laUnir under the defects of either — we see no certain ele- 
ments on which to rest our hopes of a suund education being 
secured to the youth of the middle and upper classes of this 
country. The old grammar-schools, on the whole, possess a 
tetter organization than anything that has yet teen &ttem]>ted, 
and though circumstances demand changes in tome of them, 
they require no changes which shall eawiitially alter their cha- 
racter. In the present state of affairs, these are specially the 
schools for the middle classes, and it is their interest to cherish 
and support them. „ 



EUROPE 


Ecbops it one of the great divisions of the globe, forming the 
north-western part of the old continent, of which it occupies a 
little more titan two-seventeenths ; Asia contains nearly nine- 
seventeenths, and Africa somewhat more tluui six. The Airfare 
of Europe ,is calculated to contain about 3,900,000 square 
miles, if Mount Caucasus and the river l* nil are considered 
as forming the boundary -line between it and Asia. 

The name ** Europe” first occurs in a poem attributed to 
Homer. (• Hymn to Apollo,' 251,291.) Herodotus (iv. 16) 
•ays lie does not know how the name came to be given to 
our continent, except it be from Kuropa, the daughter of the 
king of Tyre; but he seems hardly satisfied with this explan- 
ation, and we have no other to offer. If the history of the 
discovery of America were lost we should have a similar 
difficulty in conjecturing how the New World obtained its 
name. 

Europe is separated from America by the wide ex pause of 
Uic Northern Atlaiitir, which washes its western ami northern 
shores, and from Africa by the Mediterranean Sea. The 
boundary-line which divides Europe fiom Asia is only in part 
indicated by nature. This line runs through the Archipelago, 
the strait* of the Dardanelles, the se.i of Marmara, and the 
straits of Constantinople, to the lllack Sea, which is traversal 
|») it. So far all geographers agree, hut they do uot agree as 
to the remaining put of the boundary -I me. In the last cen- 
tury this line was drawn through fin: straits of Veuikale and 
the sea of A/of, and then along the river Don us far as the 
point where it approaches nearest to the river Volga, and 
after wards along tins liter to it* t oiitlueiice with tie* Kama. It 
then followed the Kama to its souices in the Ural Mountains, 
and was continued along the not of thi«* range to the source 
of the Kara, aial thence along that rher to the gulf of Kura. 

This houndaiy-liue is now abandoned us being too \ugoe, 
and another is substituted for it. This new line traverses (he 
Mack Nr* to the western extremity of Mount Caucasus, south 
of Anapa; it then runs along the watershed of this range 
eavt-w mtli -east to its eastern extremity, where it reaches the 
Caspian Sea at SoomgaM, north of the |N*niiiMila of Ahslicrau. 
Thence it runs through the Caspian Sea, winch it lcaviw at the 
mouth of the river I lul. whose course it follows up to its 
sources in the Ural Mountains. The I’m! Mountains and the 
river Kara constitute the remainder of this boundary-line. 

The most northern {mint of tin* Euio{mmii continent Is ('u|re 
Notd Kyn, in 71 4 ti' N. kit.; North Caps hi 71 c 10', is on 
an island called Magwue. The most southern {mints are 
Fnnta de Tar i fa in Sjiain 30* N. lat.) and Cop; Matupau 
(3(J“ 17*) in Greece, The most western {mint* are Gape f>t. 
Vincent \!r’ W. long./, Cix\te Hoc a (9“ 2^'), and Chjh' Finis- 
terre Mt- 27';. Tlie roost eastern {sunt is in the I rul 
Mountains, west of Kkatarinhurg (00' 20' K. long.). Hut 
some of the islands extend farther south ami west than the 
continent. 7 he must southern {mint of the island of Cundia is 
in 31 1 55' N. lat. The Masquet Islands on the west of Ireland 
lie in 10^ 3 V VV. long. C'ajic Fngellierg in Iceland is near 
25* W. long., and flic most western of the Azores, Ctirvo and 
Flores, in 31“ W. long. Tire most northern extremity of Nowaya 
Swmlia (Nova Zero Ida) is about 77° N, lat. A straight line 
drawn from Caj»c St. \ in cent to the mouth of the river Kara, 
on the Frozen Ocean, the north-eastern extremity of Eurojie, 
does not much exceed 3000 milts; and another, drawn from 
Cape Matapan to Cape Nord Kyn, is 2400 miles long. 

1. Progress of Ducwrry. — Tire earliest notices of lb#* history 
of Europe are in the writings of the Greeks, who inhabited 
the south- eastern comer of our continent. From this country 


the geographical knowledge of Europe extended by degrees to 
(lie west and north. Homer, who prolaibly lived about 1000 
years before the Christian wra, was acquainted with the 
countries round the Aegean Sea or Archi]*lago. He had also 
a pretty accurate general notion respecting those which He on 
the south coast of the Mack Sea ; hut what he says about the 
countries west of Greece, ou the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, is a mixture of fable and truth, in which the fabulous 
part prevails. Jt would seem that in hie age these seas were 
not yet visited by his countrymen, and that he obtained Mg 
knowledge from the lMuruicions, wlm had probably for m at 
time sailed to these countries, but who, according tq the coin* 
nuui )n> 1 icy of trading nations, spread abroad false accounts of 
these unknown regions, in order to deter other nations Drum 
following their track, atul partiuquitiug in the advantages of 
this distant commerce, it is probable also that the Fluent* 
rians long excluded tho Greeks from the navigation of tbs 
Mediterranean ; for when the Greeks began to form settle- 
ments lieyond their native country, they ilrst oocupied the 
*1 mres of the A’geuii, and afterward* Hume of the Mark Sea. 
As ihe Eurojieait shores of the Mark Sea arc not well adapted 
fur agriculture, except a comparatively small tract of the pe- 
ninsula of Crimea, their early setflemenls were mostly made 
on the Asiatic shores, and consequently little addition WAS 
made by these colonies to tho geographical knowledge of 
Europe. Hut the navigation of the lMiumiciaiis was checked 
in the middle of the sixth century before Christ, apparently 
by their country being subjugated by tbe IVnriaus. Alnmt 
this time also the Greeks had h"gtm to form settlements in tho 
southern jmihs of Italy anil on the Island of Nit ily, and to ua« 
vigate the Mediterranean Sen in its full extent, Accordingly 
we timl ilia! in the time of Herodotus (450 before Christ), not 
only the countries on each side of the Mediterranean Sea auil lbs 
nor them shores of the Murk Sea were pretty well known to the 
Greeks, hut tlmt, following the truck of the Fliwnic iaus, they 
ventured Ur piss (he Columns of Hercules, ami to Mill as for M 
the Covutcritlcs, or Tin Islands, by whieli liaine fits south- 
western put of England must be uuderstooil. It is eVeti re- 
puted that hoi in* of their navigator* sailed through the Kuglisli 
Channel and entered the North Sea, and p’rliaps even ills 
Halite. It miut bo oWivcd, however, tlmt Herodotus pro- 
feHses himself totally unacquainted with tin: islands called 
CaMiterides I'iii. 115;; and Stialwi (101, Ac.) expresses a 
very unfavourable opinion of tho alleged northern voyages of 
I’ythcuN. 

Thus a considerable part uf the coasts of Europe wo* disco- 
vered, whilst the interior remained almost unknown. When 
the Homans Ijegati their e.onqursts, this delieieney was (Mirtly 
tilled up. Tho conquest of Italy wu* followed by tliat of 
Spain and the southern parts of France, and nut long after- 
ward* Sicily, Greece, and Macedonia were added. (War 
conquered Gallia and the countries west of tlie river Rhine, 
together with the districts lying between the different arms by 
which that river enter* the sea. Jins two cx|iediti<Jli* into 
Britain made known also in some measure the nature of our 
island and it* inhabitants. Tim*, in the e.uurse of little 
more than 200 years, tire interior of all those countries was 
discovered whose shore* alone had lawn previously known. In 
the mean time nothing was added to tlie knowledge of (b* 
coasts, tlie Greeks having lost their sjririt of discovery by mm 
with tlieir liberty, and the Romans not luting much inclined to 
naval enterprise. 

After the establishment of imperial power at Ram*, die.' 

conquest* of die Homans went on at a much slower ratty fttfdV 

2 * 
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the boundaries of the empire noon became stationary. This 
circumstance must be chiefly attributed to the nature of the 
countries which were contiguous to the boundaries. The re- 
gions north of the Danube are mostly plains, ami at tliat time 
were only inhabited by wandering nations, who could not be 
subjected to a regular government. Such at least are the 
countries extending between the Carpathian Mountains and 
the Black Sea; and therefore the conquest of Dacia by Trajan 
was of short continuance and speedily abandoned. The coun- 
tries between the Alps and the Danube were 'soon added to 
the empire; but, as the nations who inhabited the tracts north 
of that river had not yet given up a wandering life, they were 
enabled to elude the Roman yoke. The most important addi- 
tion to .'the empire and to geographical knowledge was the 
conquest of England during the first century after Christ, to 
which, in the following century, the south of Scotland was 
added. 

Nothing seems to have been added afterwards. The Geo- 
graphy of Ptolerny contains a considerable nundier of names 
of nations, places, and rivers in those countries, which were not 
subjected to the Romans. Probably they were obtained from 
natives, and from Roman tnuifT* who hud ventured to jkmki- 
trate beyond the boundaries of the empire. But tbwe brief 
notices are very vague, and in many c;w* it is very diflicult to 
determine what places and positions are indicated. 

The overthrow of the Roman empire by the northern bar- 
barians destroyed u lurge part of the geographical knowledge 
previously obtained, except perhaps us to that portion of Ger- 
many which wus subject to the Franks, which by degrees be- 
came better known than it was before. But two sets of men 
soon made their uppearnuce who contributed largely to extend 
the geographical knowledge of Europe — missionaries and pi - 
rates. The Christian religion had lieeu introduced into all the 
countries subject to the Roman power. The harhnriuns who 
subverted the empire soon became converts to the Christian 
faith, and some of them ventured among other barbarous na- 
tions for tlie purpose of converting them also. They visited 
the nations that inhabited the eastern parts of Germany, but 
here their progress was ut first slow; they did not cross the 
river Oder, or ut least they did not venture fur I icy mid it, and 
the geographical knowledge of this part of Europe was con- 
sequently not much increased. The progress of those mission- 
aries was more important who jiciivtratcd from Constantinople 
into the interior of Russia, where they succeeded in converting 
to the Greek church the ditVereut tribe* into which the Ruf- 
fians were then divided. 'I bis was effected in the ninth cen- 
tury, In the tenth the western missionaries got into Boland, 
and its inhabitants Gy degree.* became converts. In the begin- 
ning ol the thirteenth century the Prussians ami Lithuanians 
had not been converted to Christianity, and the attempts of the 
missionaries were tor a long time alxtrtivc. Christianity was 
however introduced among the Brussiaus during the thirteenth 
century by force of arms, the knights of St. John having con- 
quered the country. The Lithuanians were the last to em- 
brace Christianity, which was effected by a stroke of policy : 
their sovereign acquired the crown of Boland by embracing 
the new faith. 

To the pirates we are indebted for our acquaintance with 
<ho northern parts of Europe, especially the Scandinavian ]>e- 
iiinsula ; but this was not owing to pirates who went to, but to 
pirates who rump from, these countries. The Northmen nr 
Normans, who inhabited Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, first 
laid waste and then settled in part of France, and after- 
wards conquered England. In their new settlements they 
maintained a communication with their native countries, 
which thus gradually became knowu wherever the Normans 
had settled. 

It is worthy of remark that no part of Eurojw lias lieen dis- 
covered or explored by travellers who went for that sole pur- 
pose. We must however make on honourable exception in 
ihvour of Alfred the Great, who sent two noblemen to explore 
thi countries around the Baltic Sea j and in the account of one 


of them, Other, or Otter, we And the first accurate notions re- 
specting these regions, especially Prussia, more than 300 yean 
before the Prussians were converted to Christianity. 

II. Svrveyt of Europe . — In the beginning of the last century 
trigonometrical surveys were first made with the view of cou- 
str net ing^cc urate maps. The first of these surveys was made 
in France under Cassini. Since that time other Europcau 
government* have cuused some parts at least of their respective 
territories to be surveyed, especially Prussia and Austria. 
England followed in the same steps towards the beginning of 
the present century, and to this great national undertaking we 
owe the publication of the Ordnauce Map*. The southern 
parts of Sweden ami Norway have likewise been surveyed. 
Tims we are now in possession of very exact maps of nearly 
one-half of Europe. The rnujw of the other countries of Europe 
rest on the partial surveys of particular districts, ami on a 
greater or less number of astronomical observations; by means 
of which those part* which have not been surveyed can still lie 
laid down within certain limits of accuracy. Though maps of 
this hitter kind cannot altogether be relied on, the attention 
paid by all governments to their gradual improvement has 
been sufficient to correct very gross errors, and thus these maps 
have by successive and partial improvements attained a certain 
degree of correctness. 

The great increase in commerce and navigation in modem 
times has convinced the respective governments of Euro]>e of 
the necessity of a minute and accurate survey of their coasts. 
But all the roasts of Europe have not been surveyed, though 
more than half of them have been accurately laid down. The 
greatest part of the coast of Ireland has I wen surveyed by the 
Danish government, and this survey is Mill going on. The 
whole western roast of N 01 way. and east of ('ape Lindrtmues, 
its far as the harbour iff Cliristiaiis.iiiil, Wiis surveyed by the 
Danes fifty or sixty years ago, but thi* survov is not considered 
accurate. The Baltic, in- luding the C’attrg it, has been sur- 
veyed by the govenimeiiS to which the coasts belong, but not 
minutely, 1101 is the survey consider* d ui curate. The coast 
between the mouth of the river Elbe and the Dollar! wits sur- 
veyed by the French, and continued to the Schelde by the 
Dutch. The coast to tweeu tin* Schelde and Gruvelincs was 
surveyed by the French. 

Our government hits shown gie.it activity in sun eying the 
British coasts. A minute and accurate survey has been made 
of the whole eastern coast of (ire.it Rntuiii south iff the Murray 
Frith, and of the whole southern coast, except the tract between 
Sidmouth ami Plymouth. The western coast, including the 
Bristol ('humid. ha* been surveyed a* far as Hiudn-y Gland, 
and again between Holyhead and Liverpool. Farther in>rth 
only the Solway Frith is paitly surveyed. The roast of Ire- 
land liu* been surveyed lietweeu Dublin Bay mul Dora gal Buy 
inclusive, along the northern shores of the island. The Orkney*, 
the Shetland and Srillv Glaml*. us well as Guernsey, Jersey, 
and Alderney, have been surveyed completely. 

The coast of France has been surveyed by the French govern- 
ment from the Strait of Dover to Bayonne, except a part of the 
coast of tlie Bay of Biscay from alumf Belle Isle to the Isle of 
Re. Most of the harliours on the coast of Spain have been 
minutely surveyed by the Spanish government. 

Mo*t of the islands in the Mediterranean have been surveyed ; 
Corsica and Elba by the French, Sicily and Sardinia by the 
English. The survey of the Adriatic has lieeu completed by 
the Austrians and English co-operating. From the Adriatic 
to the Archipelago the roast las been surveyed by the English, 
and they have also carried on a survey through the islands and 
coasts of tlie Archipelago. 

III. Phyiical Utwjmph y, — Nearly two-thirds of the surface 
of Europe consist of au immense plain ; the remainder is partly 
mountainous, and partly hilly. Tlie plain occupies the east 
part of the continent ; and tlie hilly and mountainous countries 
extend along its western and southern shores. Ou the eastern 
boundary the plain extends across the whole continent from 
south to north, from the mountain- range of the Caucasus and 
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the shore* of the Black Sea to those of the Arctic Ocm. Id Mount Styltfldlen is on the northernmost extremity of the 
width it extends in this part of the continent from the Ural roountain-plaiu* where it begins to contract to the dimension* 
Mountains to 26° E. long. To the vest of this meridian it of a tango* It stands near 63° N. let., and attains the freight 

terminates on the north on the shores of the Baltic, and in the of 6480 feet above the sea. From it, as from a common centre, 

mountain-region of Scandinavia; on the south it continues branch off several ridges to the east, south-east, south, and 
along the southern shores of the Baltic, and extends evtn farther south-west ; and though tlrey soon sink down to hills, they con 
west to the shores of Holland opposite flie British Islands. If tinue through the south-eastern part of the peninsula, the mean 

small eminences are not taleu into account, it may even be elevation of which is from 300 to 100 feet above the mu, and 

said to continue in a south-west direction through Belgium and above which the hills rise a few hundreil feet. Hie Scandi 

the northern ports of France to the banks of tlie Seine, where it navian ridges enclose the great lakes of Mtlam, Wenem, and 
terminates between Paris and the mouth of the river. The Wettern. To the south of the last lake these ridges unite, and 
]Knrtion of the plain, west of the meridian of 2<i w , is narrowed* form the table-land of Smttland, whose surface is ouau average 
on the south by the Car|wuhiau Mountains, tuid other ranges j about 300 feet above the pea, and which constitutes the most 
which are connected with them. Towards the eastern part it j southern extremity of the Scandinavian system. It descends 
extends over ten degrees of latitude, hut in it* progress towards | with a gentle slope towards the east, but very rapidly to the 
the west it Incomes gradually narrower, partly owing to the { south and west. The peninsula of Soatiia, which joins it an 
mountains advancing farther north, and partly also owing to the south, is low and flat. 

the seas which form its northern lx>rdcr running farther to the The FHroe Islands, which are between Norway, Cape Wrath 
south. Here its mean breadth does not exceed three degrees of in Scotland, nod Iceland, and nearly equidistant from the** 
latitude, except where the fieuinsnla of Jutland joins it. Along three countries, resemble in their conformation the rocky plain 
the coast of the North Sea it is still narrower. of South Scandinavia, rising abruptly from the sea to more 

By this narrow portion of the Great Eurojierui Plain and the than 1000 feet, and presenting on their summits, at ati eleva- 
Baltic (which may l>e considered as its lowest part, being ro- tion of more than 3000 frst alone the sea, generally a levs! 
vered with water) the mountain* region* which constitute the surface. This seems also to bo the case with the south-eastern 
western jjortion of the continent ure divided into two sc|Minitr juirt of Iceland, which is called the Klofa Ytikul, where a surface 
systems. To the north lies the system of the Scandinavian of more tliiin 8000 square miles has never lieum explored, pro- 
Moiintaius, and to the south what we shall here call the South haldy owing to (lie thick layer of snow which hu* accumulated 
European Mountain System. on a mountain* plain which rises almve the snow dine (3000 

The Great Plain occupies about 2.500,000 square miles, the feel). The western nnd northern districts of Iceland, which 
South European Mountain Uegion 1,100,000, ami the Scan- ill general rise only to a moderate elevation, thmigh sums 
diiiaiinu Mountain System about 300, OOO square miles. isolated ridges uud summits attain the snow-line, seem to 1 m> 

Scamltntn him Mountain Si/strm. — Thi* comprehends the the product of that active volcanic agency which lias frequently 
whole of the Sraudinai ian peninsula, or Sweden and Noiwuv. laid waste this fNirtion of the island. 

A line drawn from the mouth of the Itiver Torueo, at the most Though the Scandinavian Mountains are not visibly cim- 
northorii angle of the Gulf of Bothnia, to the \\ amngor Fiord, nected with the South European Mountain system, we may 

u bay of the Arctic Ocean, would separate it from the north- perhaps he excused in eoiisidering the inland of threat Britain 

western )>art of the (treat Plain. A huge momitiiiu-nift** oh fnmiiiig'siieh n link. The moNt rioillieru part of Scotland 

occupies the west part of this peninsula. It rises on flie very lies in the. same ] Him) hi with (hr southern part of the Brandi* 

shores of the sea to a height of some hundred feet, nnd attain*, j navian mountain-plain, and hears a consideialde resemblance 
at a short distance from it. an elevation of 300(1 or 4000 feet. ' to it in configuration, consisting of one enormous mass of high 
and frequently more. Smith of fi.J" N. lat. it has not the form j rocks, which rise abruptly from the sea, and exhibit on their 
of a mountain range, hut of a mountain-plain, it* surface fre* i surface extensile plains, sometimes tint and sometimes diversU 
quently presenting a perfect level, ami in some pluces swelling i tied with eminences. These plains however are not covered 
into hills. This delated plain is from 100 to 130 miles across, 1 witli snow, a* they do not rise above 2000 feet, nnd sometimes 
amt a« it attains in many parts the line of personal cmigela- , attain only |0()0 feet, or a little more, an elevution which falls 
tion, winch in tins latitude is about 120(1 feet above the sea, a , considerably shoit of the snow-line, Thi* description is up- 
great portion of it is always covered with snow; while other i pi i cable to the whole of Scotland north of the Central Gram- 
districts, wheie the snow melts during several week* in every J plans (.77" N. lat \ with the exception of the greater jjarl of 
year. alVord jouturc-gruiind. On the plain there riw a small , the counties of Caithness and Aberdeen. Even to the south of 
utindfcr of summit-, among which the SkacrsOdhimd attains J 37” N. lat. we meet with an elevated plain, about lOOO fro t 
8400 mol the Sneehiltten H200 feet. The western side of this above the sen, which, tindci the name of the Moor of Rannocb, 
plain is indented hv deep inlets of the sea, which penetrate extend* more th in fhiity miles in every direction I »c tween Ben 
^ from 30 to t*0 miles, and even more, inland ; the eastern side ('ruachnn and the southern chain of the Grampians. But 
is furrowed by deep uud nan-ow valleys, of nearly the sattne farther south the Scandinavian character of the country is lost, 
length. mu) tin- surface present* the broken character of ridges, valleys, 

North of 63° N. lat. the masses of rocks take the form of and plain', by which the most northern portion of the South 

a high ridg^, the summits of which however rarely extend more j European mountain system is distinguished. This character 
than a frw r miles, aud frequently present a sharji-edged crest, of the country softens gradually ns we proceed farther south. 

Their ascent on the side toward* the Atlantic Ocean is rapid Between 37'' and 31° N. lat. the plains are generally of small 

aud frequently precipitous, a character which increases a* we extent, and a great numlier of summits rise to 1000, 2000, 

advance farther north, her hum? tire highest jtatl of the range and sometimes even to 3000 feel and njrward* above the sea. 

gradually approaches the ocean till it constitutes its very shores. South of 51° N. lat. however these lofty elevations, and tin? 

The highest summit is the Kulitelma, which rises to more than comparatively narrow vallejs which accompany them, occur 

6000 fret; but many other part* exceed the snow-line, which only along the western coast of Great Britain, in W ales, and 

varies between 2000 and 3000 fret, and toward* the north sinks the counties of Devon and Cornwall. East of the Severn the 

much lower. hills do not generally rise so high os 1000 fret, nor are their 

The country to the eaat of this range, and at the base of it, slope* abrupt ; the whole surface consisls of gentle swellings 

is more than 1000 feet above the sea, and descends toward* and slopes, with wide levels between them. Towards the 

the Gulf of Bothnia in long slopes, interrupted by small level North Sea it sinks down entirely, and forms (with few inter- 
plains, and intersected here and there by ridge* of hills, running ruptions not worth mention in thi# general survey) a great 

in the direction of the slopes, and approaching in some parts plain, which occupies the counties of Lincoln, Cambridge, 

to the shores of the gulf. Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Esses. As these flats tig 

*»a 
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opposite to (be western extremity of the Great European Plain, 
one might imagine that they are a continuation of that plain, 
and that in the island of Great Britain die three great systems 
which occupy Europe liave their representatives. South of the 
Thames the country resumes its undulating surface, and ap- 
proaches in its form to those districts of France which extend 
along the southern shores of the Channel. 

South European Mountain System . — This system, which ex- 
tends over the whole of South Kuroja*, from Cape La Boca in 
Portugal to the Straits of Constant mopic, presents a surface 
more diversified in its form than any other portion of the globe 
of equal extent, China jierhap* excepted. 

To give greater jurspieuity to our description, we shall fol- 
low the natural division made by a valley which traverses the 
whole of this mountain-system from north to south, between 
4* ami A* K. long. In the northern part of the valley flows 
the Rhine from liosel* northwurds, in the southern the Rhone 
from Lyon southwards. The middle portion of the valley is 
occupied by the vale through which theSaone, a tributary of 
the Rhone, and the Douhs, a branch of the Saone, have their 
course. The most northern bend of the Deaths lies neatly 
under the same parallel as Rosel, and less than thirty miles 
from it. In this part there occurs a great depression in the 
mountains wliirh divide the Rhine from the Douhs, and the 
French government have taken advantage of it. by carrying 
Ihrough this depression a canul, which is called the Rhone and 
Rhine canal, juid which unites the Douhs to the 111, a tribu- 
tary of the Rhine. The highest port of this canal is nearly 
17CU feet above the sea. 

fn the region which lies west of this long transverse valley 
nature has effected another natural division, by fmming across 
the continent a wide plain, skirting the northern side of the 
Pyrenees, uml extending from the Hay of Biscay to the Medi- 
terranean. The western pint of this plain is low and flat, and 
drained by the river (iuronne; the eastern is traversed by low hills, 
but does not rise much higher than the western part. The canal 
of Lunguedoe, which is made through this portion of the plain, 
and unites the Garonne with the Mediterranean Sea, attains at 
its highest level an elevation of about <100 feel above the sea. 

South of this plain the inoiuitaiii-chaiii of the Pyrenees rises 
with a rapid ascent, and runs across the whole continent from 
tho Iluy of Hiscay to the Mediterranean. In its central jiarts 
it attains a mean elevation of about 6000 or 7000 feet, but a 
much less height towards its two extremities. The highest 
summits are upward* of 11,000 feet high, us the Mont Perdu 
(11,282), the Muladeta (11,500), and there are many more 
which exceed 10,000 feet. The southern declivity runs out in 
loug mountainous slopes, intersected by deep valleys, and ter- 
minates on the hanks of the river Ebro. Not far from the 
western extremity of the Pyrenees another chain braue.hes otV, 
which may be considered as its continuation, since it runs 
directly to the west. As fur as 6" VV. long, it is a single chain, 
with short offsets, but west of that meridian it divides into 
several ranges, which traverse the north-western part of Spam 
in different directions, ami terminate respectively at the capes 
of Ortegal. Fiuisterre, and Silleiro. This chain, which may 
he colled the Cantabrian range, rises in its eastern parts to 
about 491)0 or 5000 feet, but west of 5° \V . loug. it attains a 
height of 5000 or G000 feet. 

South of these ranges extends the table-land of Spain, die 
highest parts of which occur lietweeu 1° and 4" W. long., 
where they arc from 2000 to 2500 feet above the level of the 
sea. The country cost of this line descends rapidly, but in 
idgh chains of hills, which contain some mountain summits, 
to the Mediterranean. On the highest part of the table-land 
also, a few high mountains occur, as the Sierra l : rbion, which 
cilis to 7272, and the Sierra Molina, to 4500 feet, but tliey do 
not farm continuous chains. The country west of them is a 
plain, which present* a largo extent of level grouud. in some 
, places a hilly surfkce, and in others ridges about 1000 feet 
' abate their bate. Each are the ridges which divide the basin 
ef the rim Tip from that of the Guadiana. Rut between 


the T^jn and the Duero the dividing ridge rises to 5000 
or 6000 feet, and attains in the Sierra de Credos even the 
elevation of 10,618 feet. In its continuation towards die 
Atlantic is the Serra dWrelln, 7524 feet high $ and even the 
Sena do Junto, not far from its termination at Cabo da Rocs, 
is 2319 feet above the sea. 

The Sierra Moreno, which divides the basins of the riven 
G uadi ana and Guadalquivir, forms the southern boundary of 
the table-land. It does not however rise much above it, the 
moan elevation of this range varying between 3000 and 4000 
feet. South of the Sierra Morena the country sinks consider- 
•ably to the valley of the Guadalquivir, which, in its upper 
part, is only about 1000 feet above the sea, and in its lower 
course traverses an extensive level plain, which, near the sea, 
is covered with swamps. 

This valley is divided from the Mediterranean by a long 
chain of mountains running east and west, a considerable part 
of which is always covered with snow, and has therefore re- 
ceived the appropriate name of Sierra Nevada. The highest 
summits occur between 3° and 4° VV. long., and are the Cerro 
de MuIIiaccii (11,660 feet high), Cerro dc Machos (11,096), 
Cerro de Veleta (11,387), Cerro de Caldera (10,793), and 
Cerro de Fajuz Altos (10,778). Many other summits exceed 
the snow-line, which, in this latitude, is about 9000 feet above 
the sea. 

The country between the plain of the Garonne and the val- 
leys of the Rhone and Rhine presents a diflereut diameter. It 
contains also an elevated region, rising to U'tween 2000 and 
30UU feet above the level of the sea. Hut this region is of 
comparatively small extent, being included between 41° and 
46° N. lat., ami between 1* and 4 W E. long. On its surface 
rise three chain* of mountains, which enclose the valleys of the 
Allier and of the Ppper Loire. *lhe most western part is culled 
the mountains of Auvergne, the middle the mountains of Fore*, 
and the eastern range the Ceveunes. The mountains of Au- 
vergne, which exhibit unequivocal signs of \olcunic origin, rise 
in Mount Cantal to 6090 feel, in Mont d'Or to 6200, and in 
Puy lie Dome to IS 10 feet. The countiy west of them con- 
tinues high uml hilly, but gradually decline* in elevation us 
far us the suture of the Chureiile, from which point to the sea 
it extends in a low and level plain. The mountains of Forex 
rise in the Pierre Haute to 6200, and in the Mount Magdalene 
to 4800 feet. The two chains terminate about I6^ w N. lat., 
near the town of Moulius, on the Allier: the country extend- 
ing to the north and north-west of them ha* an undulutmg sur- 
face, resembling that of the southern counties of England: it 
varies from 200 to 300 feet above the level of the sea, and 
does not exhibit ranges of bills, except iif the south of Nor- 
mandie and in Bretagne, where the hills rise from 1 000 to 
1500 feet ul»ove the sea. 

The Ceveunes, which separate the valley of the I'pppr Loire 
from that of the Rhone, rise in Mount Mezin to 5SJ0 feet, in 
Moupt Pilate to 3516 feet, and in Mount Tarare to 4756 feet. 
South of 47 * N. lat. they sink down to the level couMfy, and 
through the depression thus formed runs the Canal flu 1 Centre. 
North of this canal the chain rises <tgaiu, hut to a Iras elevation, 
and is here called the Cote d’Or, which, between 47 w ami 4H*> 
N. lat., terminates in a hilly plain, called the Plateau de 
Langres. On this plaiu, which may be about 1000 feet above 
the sea, several of the rivers of France take their rise, ami 
among others the Seine. From the north-eastern part of this 
plain issues a chain of low hills, railed Monts Fauci lie*. which, 
at 48 c N. lat., extend eastward till they meet the higher range 
of the Vosges mountains, which rise in the Ballon de Stilz to 
4560 feet. The chain of the Vosges not* parallel to the Rhine, 
anti terminates at a short distance from the town of Mayence, 
in the Mont Tunnerre, or Dounenberg, 2656 feet high. West 
of this chain, as for as the Cote d’Argonne (a range of high 
hills which issues from the western extremity of the Moots 
Fauci lies, and separates the valley of the Maas or Meuse from 
the sources of the eastern tributaries of the Seine), extends a 
rugged country, intersected by valleys and chains of hills, 
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running in • northern direction, and terminating in theAr- 
dense* and the Eifel, which are hilly and ragged plainer about 
1900 feet above the level of the see^tfKupytng the apace be- 
tween the Meuse and the Rhine aa^pjortU a» 50&* N. lar. 
Wat of the Cdte d'Argonne extcud the dry chalk- plaint of 
Champagne, which gradually subside in the level country 
which occupier the north of France (the departments of Seine 
and Marne, Aistie, Oise, Seine liiftrieure, Somme, Artois, and 
Nord), and joins that of Belgium. On thir plain only a tew 
hills, and those of very moderate elevation, occur at consider- 
able intervals. 

We pass now to that portion of the smith European momi- 
tain system which lies to the cast of the valleys of the Rhone 
and of the Rhine. Here we find the mountain system of the 
Alps, which extend from the banks of the Rhone as far east os 
18® K. long., and cover an immense tract of country. The 
Alps may he divided into the Higher and Lower Alps. The 
Higher Alps extend to about 13* E. long., and the Lower lie* 
tween 13* and 18®. 

The Higher Alp* have the form of a quadrant, Iwgiiining on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, mid running first due north, 
but gradually declining to the east, until they run due cost, in 
which direction aliout one half of their course continues. 
Their mean breadth does not exceed 100 miles. Many hun- 
dred summits, jicrhap* not l«*ss than a thousand, rise above the 
snow-line, which hero is found at somewhat more than 8000 
feet almve the sea. The highest summits are Mont Rlanc 
(15,748 fcet\ Mont Rosa (15,170j, and Mmit Cervin, 14,77* 
feet above the sea. The valleys by which these mountains nre 
intersected arc* narrow, and sink down to 2500 ami 2000 leet, 
and still lower. 

The I«nuer Alps tin not rise to so great an elevation, few of 
the summits attaining flic snow-line; the highest summit is 
Mont Terglou, near tin* somees of the Save, which is ‘.MMI feet 
above the sea. Rut the spare occupied by these mountains 
widens considerably as they proceed raMtvaid; between I .') w 
uud lfi® E. long, they are upwards of 200 miles across, and 
fill up the whole country between the Adriatic. Sr.t ami tlie 
Danube, They form also several chains running rout mid 
west, Macon which there nre wide longitudinal valleys. Fast 
of 10* E. long., where they approaeli the mountain system of 
tlie Balkan, they narrow to aUiut Ml miles, ami continue to 
run along the Adriatic Sea. 

The Alfw descend with a rapid slo|»e southward to the plain 
of Luii bard v , which extends from the western part of the 
Higher Alp to the Adnatic. Its length is aliout 2"^ tiules, 
with an average breadth of about 50. Its western aim higher 
districts are about <100 feet above the sea, lmt it gradually 
subsides as it advances east, til) it. terminates in a low Mindy 
shore. It is mostly a dead fiat, of great fertility, and very 
well cultivated. 

South of this plain extend the Apennines, a mountain-range 
which, at its western extremity, joins the most southern part of 
the Higher Alp, and runs in one chain eastward along she 
plain of Loudiardy, from which it rises with a steep UNrent. 
It afterwards turns south and traverses, in different chains, the 
peninsula of Italy, terminating at its most southern extremity, 
the Capo dell'Armi, on the straits of Messina, with the Monte 
Aspro, .7300 feet. The highest part of this range is lx* tween 
43* and 42* N. lat., where the Monte Como or ( i ran Sawto 
d' Italia rises to 0510, and the Monte Sibilla to 7200 feet. The 
valleys which are included between its several ranges are 
wide and fertile. In some places the mountains do not extend 
to the shore* of the sea, hut leave spacious plains, as is the case 
along (he Adriatic, north of 41*, and agaiu between 42* and 
43®. Tlie latter plain, called the Tavogliera de la Puglia, is 
without trees, and of very indifferent fertility. Along the 
Mediterranean occurs the plain of Terra di Lavoro, in which 
the town of Naples and Mount Vesuvius are situated, one of 
the must fertile spots of Europe or the world. 

The island of Sicily, which is separated from Italy by the 
strait of Messina, has a hilly surface. Along the northern 


coast there runs a chain of low mountains, which, l n Moon* * 
Modems, rise to 3788 feet Unconnected with this dam ip 
the volcano of Mount AStna, which attains an elevation 
10,800 feet above the sea. Between the hills, with which 
Sicily is studded, and sometimes on their very tops* there are 
plains of moderate extent, which are sometimes nearly 1000 
feet above the sea. 

The island of Sardinia consists of two chains of mountains 
running north and south, and an elevated valley between them. 
The eastern clisin, which is tint higher, rises in Mount Sclura- 
•chiu to OttOO, and in the Lyubarra mountains to 5708 feet. 
The western chain probably does not exceed 3000 feet in elevae 
tion. Along the coast there are some low swampy tracts. 

The island of Corsica is wtill more mountainous. If a few 
•mall tracts along the eastern shores are excepted, which are 
covered witli swamps, it is ever)* where studded with high hills 
ami ridges of mountains. Some of die summits attain a great 
height. Monte Uotoiulo is 0000, and JMoute POglia Orba 
8001 feet above the sen. The valleys are numerous but very 
narrow, and of indifferent fertility. 

Passing to the countries north of the Alps we find that this 
great mountain-system, at its western extremity, is Liu tided on 
tlie north by the river Rhone, from the jMtint where it issues 
from the lake of fietieva to its junction with the river Soane. 
Immediately north of the Rhone there rises another chain of 
mountains, different in rlmrartcr And in elevation, called the 
Jura. This chain extends from the bank* of the Rhone, in a 
north-east direction, to the river Rhine, on whose hanks it ter* 
initiates between the mouth of the river Aar ami the town of 
Basel. Its length may he about DU) miles, and Us width lest 
than 20 on an average. It consist* of a number of jiarallsl 
ridges, rising upwurds of 1000 feet nil n lmse which is nearly 
3000 feet above tlie sea. Some of the summit* exceed 5000 
feet in absolute elevation. The highest are Inwards the southern 
extremity of the range. Tlie Pi 4 dm Mai infer* attains 5040, 
Hcculet 5010, and the Dole 5500 feet. 

Along tlie south-east side of the Jura, and between it and 
the Alps, extends the plain of Switzerland, beginning on the 
sin ire* of the lake of (feiieva and terminating on flume of the 
lake of (Constance. Tins plain is between 1250 and 1350 feet 
above tlie level of the sen. At each extremity some hills rise 
to u considerable height, lmt the central districts exhibit only a 
strongly undulating surface. Its length may lie about 180, hut 
the width decs not exceed 20 miles. 

Opposite the northern extremity of the Juki, hut on the 
northern bank* of the Rhine, rises the Black Forest, a moun- 
tain-range, aliout 20 miles across, which runs parallel to the 
Rhine, and whose western sidr* approach the river sometime* 
within three or four miles. It tci ruinates on the hanks of the 
ri\er Ncckar. Its length may lx* lietwecii 130 and HO miles. 
The upper jwtrt of this range extends in wide plains more than 
3000 feet almve the sea; the number of summits which rise 
above these plains is not great. The Feld hr rg attains 4012 
feet, and the kandel 4100 feet ulrovo the sea. The Odenwald, 
winch externi* between the Ncckar and Mayn, in the same 
direction, may he considered os its continuation, hut it does 
not Attain an equal elevation, its highest summit, the Katxpti* 
burke), rising only to 2000 feet. 

Between the lllark Forest and the Odcuwuld on tlie east, and 
(lie Vosges mountains on the west, lit* the valley of the Rhine, 
which isalmut 20 miles in width, but the length from Base! to 
Mayeuce is not leu than 200 miles. At it* upper extremity it 
is 800 feet, hut at its lower hardly more than 400 feet above th» . 
sea. This valley presents a level surface of great fertility. 

Tire Rhine, Mow the great cataract of SchafliatiSflti, is not 
more tlian 1000 feet above the level of the sea; lmt the Danube, 
at Douaunscliiiigen. nearly under the same meridian, is 2*200 
feet above it; yet between Mil rivers no mountain-rangf 
occurs. With only a hilly surface, and it) an extent of hardly ' 
15 mile*, tin* country rises more than 1200 frrt. Thie billy 
country may be considered as tlie commencement of the alt* 
voted plain of Bavaria, which extends (rota the toot 
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Alp* (about 474° N. lot), between the Black Forest and 
OdenwAd 011 the west and the Bohmerwald (forest of Bohe- 
mia) and Ficbtclgebirge on the east, to the Thdringer Wald 
and the Rhftngebirge (51* N. 1st.). The length of this plain 
is about ISO miles, and its breadth about the same. The 
western part of the plain, which joins the Black Forest, is hilly, 
and intersected by a mountain-ridge, called the Uauhe Alp, 
-which runs along the northern honk of the Danube for 70 or 
80 miles, with a mean width of about 10 miles. South of this 
ridge the country is uearly 20U0 feet above the sea, but north 
of it less than 1000 feet. The eastern part of the plain, south 
of the Danube, is nearly a level, which sinks gradually and 
almost imperceptibly from the foot of the Alps towards the 
river# The town of Munich, which nearly occupies its centre, 
is 1664 feet above the sea, and llutifbon, on the Danube, more 
than 1000 feet. That part of the plain which lies north of the 
Danube has au undulating surface, upon which some hills rise 
towards the banks of the river Mayn. From the banks of the 
Danube the country rises slowly, hut hardly more than 150 
feet utavc the river, when it forms the water-shed between the 
Danube and Mayn, and begins to subside towards the bank of 
the last-mentioned river, where it is only from 000 to 800 feet 
above the sou. 

The elevated plain of Bavaria does not extend far enough 
north to reach the (treut Plain, being divided from it by a 
mountain-region which extends tat ween 50J** and 52 w N. lat. 
over tlie whole of Germany, from the very tanks of the Rhine 
to the Fichtelgebirge und Erzgebirge. This region, which lius 
a width of uhout 100 miles, contains a great number of ridges, 
bearing different numes. Their mean elevation is about 5000 
feet, and the highest summits attain upwards of 4000. The 
most northern of these ridges is the Harz. 

The countries which we have hitherto considered are to the 
north of the Higher Alps. To the north of the Lower Alp*, 
and divided from them only by the narrow valley of the Da- 
nube, is another system of mountains, which encloses, in the 
form of a quadrilateral figure, the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
might therefore he called the Bohemian moiuitnins. The 
several ridges of which it consists have different name*. They 
attain a mean elevation of 3000 or 3500 feet above the seu ; 
their highest summits rarely exceed 5000 feet. The great val- 
ley of Boliemiu, which is enclosed by these ridges, is sub- 
divided into numerous smaller valleys by the lower ridges, 
which advance into it from those which surround it. Near the 
higher ridges the surface of these valleys i* 1500 feet ami up- 
wards above the sea, but they sutaidc rapidly towards the 
middle of the great valley, where they ure not more than 700 and 
000 feet above the sea. When* the Elbe carries off the waters 
of Bohemia, it is somewhat less than 400 feet above the sea. 

At the eastern extremity of this mountain-system, where the 
rivers Oiler and Mora\a take tlieir origin, the Carpathian 
Mountains commence. They run first due east, then decline 
to the south-east, und when in that direction the range has 
pMStxl 20° K. long., it turns suddenly to the west, anil having 
proceeded in that direction to 23** E. long, it gradually de- 
clines to tlie south, and terminates mi the hanks of the Donuhe 
on tath sides of the meridian of 22 c . The length of this 
range does not fall much short of 800 miles ; its breadth is not 
vary considerable, in a few places only exceeding 70 or 80 
miles. Its mean elevation may be between 3000 ami 4000 
fat 1 but in two places it rises much higher : Mount Tatra, 
which is intersected by 20° K. long., is an enormous mass of 
rock, about 50 miles long and 30 wide in die ccutrml parts, 
whore surface is about 7000 fat above die sea. Above this 
huge moss there rise about ten peaks which exceed 8000 fat. 

highest is the Peak of Lomnitx, which rises to 8675 fat 
•bow the tea. The Peak of Sisthal (dale of ice) is 8640, 
ttd the Ktywan 8150 fat high. Elevated summits occur I 
'pfocMUaMrtMlttkt* put «f tomngt, who. (lie Buawd 
•**»»**•# ,N Md Mount Sunil 7473 IWt. Tovud* tbe 
.•5*0 Um north Ml «Ht, the imnge tmk. with 
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Murcu of the liven Proth, Serith. and Suuava, between 47* 
and HJ* N. lat. But aome considerable offsets occur toward* 
the two extremities otohs range. Four chains are 
from it between 18° a^pO* E. long., which run southward 
and terminate not far from the banks of the Danube, after tra- 
versing the north-western part of Hungary : they are compre- 
hended under the general term of Hungarian Ore Mountains, 
from their being rich in gold and silver ore. The valleys be- 
tween them are wide and fertile. No considerable ch ain 
branches off from the middle port of tbe range, but from its 
eastern extremity four or five ridges issue : these ridges running 
in a western direction some hundred miles, traverse Transyl- 
vania, and render the whole of this country a succession of 
mountains and wide valleys, which are generally very fertile. 

Between these offnet* of the Carpathians on tbe east, the 
principal range, and the Hungarian Ore Mountains un the 
north, ami the eastern termination of tin* Alps ( 16° E. long.), 
lies the plain of Hungary, the most extensive that is included 
within the South European mountain-system. It extends from 
north to south about 300 miles, and its mean breadth is not 
less. The Danube traverses it. To the west of the Danube is 
a small range on the plain, the Bakony Mountains, which rise 
in their highest part somewhat more than 20U0 feet; and 'far- 
ther south (near 40* N. lat.), the hills of Funfkircheii occur: 
but l>oth these ranges occupy only a small surface. The plain 
east of the Danuta is a dead fiat. That portion which lies 
west of the Danuta is fertile, as well a* that which skirts the 
Hungarian Ore Mountains, hut by far the greater part of it is 
either covered with sand or swampy, and affords only imlif 
fereut pasture. This great plain towauls the south is only 
300 feet above the sea, but towards the north it rises to 400 
and 450 feet. 

South of the Carpathian Mountains, and between them and 
the lower course of the Danuta, extends tin; plain of Wallachia, 
250 miles in length from west to east, and about 100 miles in 
breadth. Jt is generally level, but towards the mountain* 
undulating; in its lower parts along the Danuta it is only 
a taut I0O feet above the sea. It is of great fluidity, but in 
many places swampy. 

Tlie third great division of the South European mountain- 
system is formed by tiie Balkan, which, with its numerous 
branches, traverses the most raslctu of the time great southern 
(HMiiusulas, which advance from tin* body of the continent into 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Balkan range is not disjoined 
from the Alfa by any natural separation, but is so closely 
coiiuec^d with them os to form u continuation of that moun- 
tain-system. Geographers have however assumed a dividing 
line about 18" E. long. 

From this line the principal range of the Balkan runs in a 
south-east direction till it reaches 22" E. long , from which 
point it continues in a general due east direction till it termi- 
nates on the shores of the Black Sea in Cape Einineh. The 
length of this chain may be about tiOO miles. Its elevation 
is considerable west of 24* E. long., especially between 22" 
and 21" K. long., where a great part of the chain, called here 
Shardagh (Scanlus) aiul Egrisu Dagh, is covered with per- 
petual snow, which shows that it must rise at least to 90041 
feet. East of 24* K. long, it does not rise so high, and it is 
supposed that in this part its mean elevation varies between 
3000 and 4000 feet The extent of country covered with this , 
range and its numerous branches is very great. West of 
24* fi. long., all tbe immeuse tract which lies between the 
Save and Danube on tbe north and the Adriatic as far south 
as Cape Linguetta or Karaburnu, presents nothing but a con- 
tinuous succession of high mountains and generally very narrow 
valleys, and is probably the moat nigged part of Europe : it 
is certainly the least known. The country which lies between 
the great range and the Danube, east of 24*, is only moun- 
tainous near the foot of the range, for its offsets rapidly 
decrease in height, and subside as they approach the river, 
on the banks of which the country exhibits merely an undu- 
lating surface, 
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From the aoutlieni tide of the Balkan three rangee branch 
off: the jeeetero, which leaves the principal range about 70 or 
$0 miiea from the Black Sea, la j|hd Straudja or Stanches 
Dagh, and runt tooth-east, paraniRo the Black Sea, but 
gradually approaching it Ahout 60 miles west of Constan- 
tinople it turns to the south, and terminates at the tnouth 
of the river Maritza, the ancient Hebrus. The latter portion it 
called Tekir Dagh. Both parts are of moderate elevation. The 
second range branches off from the Balkan east of 34° K. 
long., and runs first south-east till it approaches the .Kgean Sea, 
within 20 or 30 miles, when it turns east and terminates 
nearly opposite the Tekir Dagh, on the banks of the Maritza. 
This chain, called Despoto Dagh, rises to a considerable eleva- 
tion. though none of its summits seem to attain the snow-line. 

The country between the Str&mlja Mountains, the Despoto 
Dagh, and the Balkan is only mountainous towards the two 
last-named ranges ; the greater portion of it rises only into hills, 
separated from one another by wide valleys, which in several 
places spread out into plains of moderate extent. This country 
possesses great fertility, and is one of the finest jiArts of Europe. 

The third and most considerable range, which brunches off 
from the Balkan on its southern side, since no modern name 
has been assigned to it, may lie railed by the ancient denomi- 
nation of Pimliis. It leans the ]>rincipal range near 22° K. 
long., and runs south, forming the watershed between the 
rivers which fill into the Adriatic, and those which empty 
themselves into the .‘Kge.m Sea. It may lie considered »* 
teriniimtiug south of 3fi' J N. lut. with Mount Veluclii (7637 
feet high). ‘Die length of this chain is upwards of 2IM) miles; 
and the greatest purl of the upper range is for eight or nine 
mouths, and some summits proUddy the wliule year round, 
covered with snow. 

The country lietweeii this range and the Adriatic is very 
mountainous : it generally consists of high ranges and deep 
and narrow vallcvs, though in some places there arA elevated 
plains of moderate extent, os that on which the town ot 
Jdiiniiiua Mir Yanina) is built, which probably is At least 1600 
feet ithnio the se.i. 

The countries to the east of the I 'Indus range are less 
mountainous, That jmriirui which extends north of 40" N. 
lat. contains high summits and ridges near the great range; 
but os it approaches the m*a the mountains subside into hills, 
and the \ alleys widen by degrees into plains. Mount Atlios, 
or llagnui Dros, terminates the most eastern of three projecting 
tongues of land, and rises abruptly to the height of G3I9 feel. 

Near 40'* N. lat. a lateral chain branches off ff \ nn the 
Piiulus range. It is called Yolutai D.igli, und rims cast, 
terminating near the sea in Mount Olympus, which attain* 
the height of 0620 feel. Near N. lat., Iwtwcen Mount 
Itamo (6780 feet high,) and Mount Which* (TUGT), two 
lateral chains branch off to the east and leruiinate rchpect- 
ively on each side «.f the Gulf of Zeitouu. In the northern 
range, called by the Greek* that of Othrys, the Ieraco- 
vmmi rises to the height of 6<»70 feet. In the souYhem 
range, known among the ancients by the name of Oeta, 
the KaUvoHiron rises to 7070 feel. Between the Othrys, the 
northern of these two ranges, and the Volutra Dagh is the 
plain of Thessaly, celebrated from the most remote antiquity 
for its beauty and fertility. Though it extends nearly GO 
miles from mirth to south, it is much narrowed by hills, 
which advance from the neighbouring ranges 15 or 20 miles 
into the plain, and on the sea side it is shut in by a barrier of 
mountains. 

The country south of the Oeta range ami the Gulf of Aria 
is mountainous In its western districts, but farther east it 
nasnmex a more undulating surface, though some of its nume- 
rous elevations rise to the height of mountains, as Mount 
Parnassus, which is supposed to rise to 6000 feet, and several 
cithers are perhaps not much lower. 

Round the lake of Topol ias, the ancient Copals, there is an 1 
extensive plain, wboee surface it several hundred fret above > 
the sea level, and walled in on the east by the high mountain* 


which line die western margin of the Ruripus. Some of them 
mountains, are above 2000 and others above 9000 fraVhigh. 

The peninsula of the Morea is united to the continent by a 
rooky isthmus which iu one part contains a epnthtaabli 
depression, across which several attempts were made in an* 
cieut times to cut a canal. The Morea p res e rv es the character 
of the countries which are dependent on the Balkan, being 
vwy mountainous, especially in its eastern parts, where 
several lofty ranges run in a south-eastern or southern direc- 
tion. Mount Zyria, the Cylieuc of the Greeks, seems to be 
the knot where the ranges unite. Cyllene is 7744 feet high* 
but the PentedaktyUm (Taygehis), in the southern jiart of the 
peninsula, rises to 7920 feet. The central districts of the 
Iteniusula contain some elevated plains which are probably 
as high as the interior of Spain. TripoliUa is 2224 fret above 
the sea, and Madrid, according to Bauxa, is 2222 fret above 
the same level. In the western diAtricts the mountains 
gradually subside into hills; and several plaint of moderate 
extent occur along the bay of Korun and tit* bank* of die 
Alpbeiiis. 

The mountains of the island of Kulwa, which lira parallel 
to the coasts of Attica and KiiIhpa, belong to the mountain* 
system of Othrys ami of Oeta, from which they are separated 
on the north and west by those prodigious fissures which form 
the sea-valleys or channels of Trikiri and the Kuripus. 

The titntt Vhtin.~ Beginning at its western extremity, we 
find tlmt between (he mouth* of the .Schelde and the Kibe the 
country hurdly in any place rises to more than 100 feet above 
the sea. The surface is covered with a succowion of moors and 
heath*, ill adapted for agriculture, except in the alluvial tracts 
along the rivers. But this Hterile count! y is surrounded by 
fertile marshes, which run along the shores of lire North Sea, 
and are so low tliat it is necessary to defend them by 
dykes from the invasion of the wave*. The width of these 
marshes varies from one to four or five miles, except at the 
western extremity, where they occupy the whole nf tlie pro- 
vince of Holland. Towards the banks of the Klim the soil mostly 
consists of satul, but here it liegins to be covered with forests. 

The countries Iictween the El he and the Vistula are more 
fertile, though the sandy soil prevails, especially towards tile 
north; yet even here extensive tract* of fertile land occur* 
Towards the mountain region which borders on it on the 
smith, especially in Silesia and the southern districts of 
Poland, the country may he considered rather fertile. No 
ni.it dies occur along the Baltic, but at the south-western eg* 
tiemity of this sea a series of small lakes begin which ruti 
parallel to the shore and follow its sinuosities. Their disfanoe 
from the sea is about 60 miles, and they arc situated on tba 
highest part of the plain, perhaps at it mean elevation of 160 
feel. They form the watershed lietweei* the small riven which 
fall into the Baltic and those which run southwards into tire 


interior of the plain. 

That {portion of the plain which we have so far noticed if 
drained by rivers which originate in the mountain region 
south of it, and traverse it in a north' western or northern 
direction. But east of the upper branches of the Viefuln 
the rivers originate an the plain itself which they drain. 
Tliese river* run either north-west And north to tba Bahia 
and White Seas, or smith and south-east to the Black anti 
Caspian Seas. The watershed which sejjerafes their sources 
liegins aliout 23" K. long, on the northern declivity of the 


Carpathian Mountains, in a range of hills which separata tire 
Sean, a branch nf the Vistula, from the sources of the Diumter. 
This range of hills runs in a north-eastern direction to tba 
sources of the Bug, another tributary of the Vistula, where It 
turns north, and is lost in the plain. It is anon replaced jjby 
an immense swamp, the largwt in all Kurope. The principal 
body of this swamp covers nearly the whole basin of the river 
Ptiepcc, which extends about 206 usflre east and west, with an 
average breadth of 100 miles. It alee continues northward# 
hut with a much diminished width, batweeu the aottnea ,ff J 
the Himmoi frwh fr end 
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of the Dtlna, wrath of Dlluabnrg find Point*. The surface 
covered by this swamp is perhaps wot inferior to that of Eng- 
land.' Some parts of it ure wooded. We do not know what 
is the elevation of this swamp above the level of the sea, but 
we me y conjecture that it is not less than 300 feet. Towards 
the northern extremity of the swamp the watershed turns due 
east, and is here formed by an undulating country which 
separates the upper courses of the rivers Dtina and Dnieper. 
But where it approaches the sources of the Volga it turns first 
north-east and then north, and bore it is overtopped by steep 
and rocky hills, called the Hills of Waldai, which rise highest 
in the neighbourhood of that town, where they attain an eleva- 
tion of 1200 or 1300 feet nlwve the sea. This seems to be the 
highest point of the watershed. It continues in a northern 
direction till it fosses 60° N. lat. between the lakes of Onega 
and Bielo Osero, and then turns south-east to the sources of 
the Huchmm, the principal branch of the Dwina : thence it 
proceeds in an east-north-east direction to the sources of the 
Fetshora, which falls into the Arctic Sea, and of the Kama, a 
branch of the Volga, where it terminates in the Ural range. 
That portion of the watershed which is east of the hills of 
Waldai is covered with an immense forest, called the Forest 
of Volkhonsky. 

The country north of the watershed is. in general, of mode- 
rate fertility ; tliere are some districts which are covered with 
Stud, while others have u rich soil. That series of small lakes 
which we noticed in the western part of the plain continues 
in this at nearly the same distance from tin- Halt ic, forming 
likewise a subordinate watershed. Hast of 22* K. long., how- 
ever, it stretches further inlund, approaching tin* northern ex- 
tremity of the great swamp, and then continues north of it 
along the watershed to the hills of Waldai, and still farther in 
the Forest of Volkhonsky, where it terminates near 35° E. long. 

The country north of 00° N. lat. is only in a few places (it 
for agriculture, partly cm account of its cold climate, and 
jmrtly on account of the sterility of the soil. That portion 
which lies west of the lake of Onega is rocky, and is mostly 
traversed by ridges of rocky hills, which lie in a north and 
south direction. These hills rise in some places to 300 or 000 
feet uhove the sea. Most of them, as well as the level country 
between them, aflord excellent pasture-ground. This region 
is remarkable for the numerous large lakes which cover nearly 
one-fourth of its surface, uml arc connected by short natural 
channels. The largest of these lakes are the ladogu, Onega, 
Salma, and Kuaru. 

There are ouly n few lakes east of the lake of Onega. It 
appears that the watershed here rises to a greater elevation, 
and that the slope of the couutry is more regular. Its 
southern districts are still covered with forests, and u few 
•pots are cultivated ; but the northern districts extend in im- 
mense plains, covered with moss, which by attracting the water 
of the molting snow renders them impossible for the greatest 
part of the summer. A few rocky ranges of hills occur on 
this plain, but we are not acquainted with their direction ami 
elevation. 

By far the larger port of (he Great Pluiu extends to the 
•outh of the watershed. Contiguous to its southern declivity 
extends a country of great fertility, from 300 to 100 miles in 
width. It begins on the west near the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountains, and terminates ou the east where the Volga begins 
(dam south-south-west. The (xirallrl of 40° forms its southern 
Ifcmdey As hr east as about 40 s £. long., whence it runs in 
frijwrth eastern line to the towu of Simbirsk on the Volga. 

of Moskwa, situated nearly in its centre, is 480 
The country east of the Volga, as (hr as 
mage, is mostly covered with hills, and is even 
being traversed by the offsets of the great 
tyangttl /jfrds «f moderate fertility in the valleys, which are 
The bills and lower parti of the mountains 

which are 
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and Bower Steppes, the line of separation between them .being 
the high ground which extends north and south between the 
Don and Volga. TbdMBgher Steppes occupy the western 
part of the plain, extetMRg south of the fertile region to the 
very shores of the Black Sea. Their elevation above the sea 
may be betweeu 130 and 200 feet. They are without trees, 
produce only in some places a few shrubs, and are overgrown 
>u the early part of the summer with a coarse gran, which 
makes very indifferent pasture. In the latter part of the 
summer and autumn their dry brown surface shows no sign 
of vegetation. Agriculture con only be carried on in the 
narrow liottoms along the rivers. The peninsula of the 
Crimea is connected with them by a low isthmus. Three- 
fourths of its surface resemble the Lower Steppes ; but on its 
southern shores rises a mountain -range, whose highest summit, 
the Cliatyr Dagh, is 5010 feet. The valleys of this range are 
fertile. 

The Lower Steppes are at the eastern extremity of Europe, 
extending between the southern extremity of the Ural range 
and Mount Caucasus along the banks of the river Urol, 
and on both sides of the lower course of the Volga. They oc- 
cupy a space mure than tw ice as large as the area of the British 
Islands. The southern part is lower than the level of the sea. 
The town of Saratow on the Volga, mure than 300 miles from 
the Caspian, is not aliove the sea lei cl. We do not know how 
much higher the northern districts of these steppes rise, nor if 
their soil differs from that of the southern, which are covered 
with a fine sand, intermixed with shells, producing no trees 
nor shrubs, hut ut certain seasons a scanty grass. This soil is 
strongly impregnated with saline matter, arid most of the lakes 
which occur here contain such a quantity of salt that it crys- 
tallines in summer, and supplies the greater part of the inha- 
bit ants of Russia. In no part of the« steppes are any traces 
of agriculture visible except in the ucighliourhood of As- 
trakhan. 

We hIi.i] 1 conclude this general survey of Europe by observ- 
ing that the l : ral range, which runs iiImiuL 1500 miles, first 
south and then south-sontli-e.ist, rsrs in its highest summit, 
tlie l'awdinskoi Knuieu, to more than H800 feet above the sea; 
that the Lower Steppes extend east of the river Ural far into 
Asia ; and that Mount Caucasus, though only few of its 
summits attain the snow-liiie, rises in its highest summit 
higher than the Aljis, Mount Klbuurz attaining an elevation 
of 10, *00 feet. 

Stm . — Looking at the map of Europe we find that (lie coast- 
line is farmed alternately by wide projecting promontories and 
deep buys, which divide them from one another. This pecu- 
liarity has led a large proportion of its inhabitants to a sea- 
faring life ; and as the winds nud weather in the waters that sur- 
round this continent are not regulated by the seasons of the 
year, but are subject to continual changes, this circumstance 
Iias given to them that boldness in maritime enterprise 
which forms the most distinguishing feature in their character, 
and raises them above most other civilised nations of the globe. 

Europe, in fact, considered by itself, is only a large penin- 
sula, which is further cut up into a great number of smaller 
peninsulas by the interior seas and gulfs which penetrate far 
inland into the main mass of the peninsula ; consequently, in 
propotfion to its surface, it jiresenfi a much greater extent of 
coast than any other of the great divisions of the globe, as will 
appear by the annexed table, which however must be considered 
only os a rough approximation : — 



Surfer* in 
square miles. 

Ratio rtf one mile 
coast-line to area 
.wiles. - n mile*. 


is, 000,000 

14,000,000 

9,900.000 

14,000,000 

SO, 000; 600; 

nr, including the or. Including the 
islands, 40,000. islands, 4X0. 

16,000 900 

*0,000 194 

a* .OOO (with' 4#0 

Mt the coast of 
the Arctic Sea). 

Africa ...... 

Lump* 

America.... 
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TV Adntie Ocean, with whkh all the aeae that waah the 
shores of Europe are connected, except the Caepian (and thie is 
rather to be considered at an udimm inland lake), forme the 
Bay of Biscay between Cape F^fcrre and the island of 
Ushant , the English Channel between the northern coasts of 
France and the southern coasts of England , St. George s Chan- 
nel, between Great Britain and Ireland, and the North St a, 
which separates Great Britain from the Netherlands, Germany, 
Denmark, and Norway The North Sea might be considered 
a closed sea, as it is united on the south to the great expanse of 
the Atlantic onW bv the straits of Dover, a Inch, between tlu 
South Foreland in Kent anti Caj>e Grisnez u» France, is only 
IS miles wide and by the comparatively narrow channel 
called tlie English Channel, it it were not on the north con- 
nected with the Atlautic by the optu and wide expanse of sea 
which separates North Britain from Norway 
The close seas, which are muted to the Atluitic by straits, are 
the \\ hitc Sea, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean the Block Sea 
and the Sea of Amf are idimected with the Mediterranean 
The White Sea, the imillcst of these inland seas, covers 
about 40 000 square miles 1 he strait bv win* h it is cou 
netted with that poition of tlie Atlantic which is called the 
Vrctic or It y Set is about 200 miles long and of consideralile 
width, its nirroucst part being from 30 to 10 miles ucross 
I his sea is entire h or jurfially tow re l with icc during tour 
or tivt ni util* of the veir Into its eastern jjart the Damn 
fills and into the wider part of the stiait tlie n\er Merru. 

1 he Baltic is connected with tin North Su by a channel of 
about M)or90 miles ol avenge width, this channel brain he s 
off from the N nth Siu in in cast north east direr tun, but 
vftrrwr inis stid le nl v turns Muth 1 h it put on which is eon 
lie c ti 1 with the N oi til S«u an 1 extents ti the cast north east 
is tilled S| igeruk ertlie M«rw ly the Hilt mil sailois an 1 
the other pirt whirl) li ssmfh and north tin C it (eg it At tin 
smtheri extieuity <1 flu (atttgat me tlie time straits I > 
ulmh tin lliltir is enter* 1 like three gvtrn Hit St mid be 
tween /eehiii 1 and Sweden, is the passige genenllv taken I y 
vcsmU it is at the ii urt w t piece onl\ about two miles wide 
rhe* (ni it Belt is in the mid He In twe eii Zeel mil ami film ii 
and ci^lit mins a im it tii mrriwtst plete 1 In little 
Brit which is ntilv three qu lrlrrs of a mile wider in tin nor 
rawest part si [urates tin ivl end if luiuii Irorn the ]H»mn*u) t ol 
•lu lml Hit Biltir torms three gnat gulls— those of Higu 
ki dvud anti II* thnu Ibcmiig b\ the numerous ri\en» 
which till into it, gte it moMusif fit alt w iter, it is less salt 
than tlie Vtlintic 11 1 * e irr umstan t and the smill ebjtli of 
its waters miflx until exj lain why ice is f mod ntirlyci'iy 
ytvu ih ng t u slnre>, uu 1 the uivigation u lute iruptcd for (luce 
or f mr in nitlis 

The MeditcrruiCAii is e mice ted with tiieAtluitii ly the 
strait of (iibrdtar wluih is alxmt 10 miles irr its It is the 
largest of the cluse sen winch wash tin shorts ot Europe, hut 
it receives the drainage of a eompirativelv small peirtiou of its 
surface, tin number of nwri wh <h fall info it is vciy ftmsi 
dcrable but tew et them run 100 miles Evaporation carries 
off a 1 irger portion of its waters than is supplied by the rivers 
which flow into it, and there is accordingly a strong curie tit 
setting contiuuallv through the str&iU of Gibraltar A motion 
of its waters towards the cast is proveel by vessels requiring a 
larger time to sail from the coast of Syria to Gibraltar than 
from Gibraltar to ScamUronn 'I he water is salter than that 
of the Atlantic It also forms several large gulfs, as, ou tlie 
European side, the Bay of Eton, that of Genoa, the Adriatic, and 
tlie JT gcan Sea, or Archipelago By means of the Archipe lago 
the ^traits of the Dardanelles (one mile aero** where narrowest 
the Sea of Marmara, and the channel of < onstantinople (six 
furloogt across at die narrowest place), the Mediterranean rs 
united to the Black Sea, from which a constant current pours 
through the narrow straits into the AKgean. The Black Sea is 
connected by the strait of Ycnikale with tlie Sea of Asof it 
is lew salt than the Mediterranean, and its northern shores m 
wmtex are freqtwntly fringed with ice. 
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The Caspian Sea, whose north-western shows only are ha* 
eluded in Europe, is the largest of the numerous som without 
an outlet which occur m the north-western regions of Aabu 
Ire is formed every winter along its northern show*. The 
water is salt, but oidy in a slight degree 
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When we consider these seas as the receptacles of the drain- 
age of the adjacent countries, we And that those towards die 
cast liave the most extensive basins. The baiui of tbe Caspian 
Sea, though it is only drained by two large rivers, the A olga 
and the l ral occupies a surface of 850,000 square miles, as 
for as it belong* to Europe and runs with its northern bound- 
ary along the parnlhl ot 00® N lat. The hasin of die Voigt, 
the largest ot the rivers of Europe, contains an area of above 

710,000 square miles Hie basin of the Black Sea is some- 
wliot larger Its south-wistem boundary is foimed by (ha 
pnncqml range of the A1 |ni , its north western hy a line drawn 
Irom Switreilaud to Moscow , and another linn, from this city 
to tlo inmitli of the \ olga, forms its north-eastern border. Its 
area in Europe is radar more than 900,000 square miles. The 
(ouutrics which* are com pit bended m the European part of its 
hum an drained hv the Danube, Dnieper Dniester, Don, and 
kuhaii, and their tiihutorie*. The basin of the Baltic is nearly 
equal in extent, me hiding the C nttcgnt and Skagerack, hstttg 
on nil side* mu rounded hv countries which belong to Europe ] 
tins hum extend* over a suiface of neatly 1H)0,000 mile*, 
though (KihiipN none of its rivers rise mote than HO miles from 
its mouth lit a st i night line The great rivets which fall into 
tin Baltic ate the Odi r, A istul t, Nicnuii Dtliia, News, ami 
the numerous rivers descending fiom the Scandinavian range, 
uthc Time a s If, ( ihx ilf, Euh i elf, l*it<u elf, Scaleflea-elf, 
(nuM If, Align man t!f, Indiilsilf I muga-rlf, Liusna-elf 
an I l) il t If and likewise tlie Gnthn c If, and GInnimett, whieti 
fall into tin ( alt* gat and Skagerack. lh« hasin of tbe Wldtl 
Sc i is dr mud hy the Dwmn, the Mmu, and IVtshora, and 
mime oilier smaller rivers, and occii|i«* a surface of about 

400.000 square miles Though the const Im* of the Atlantic 
fnun i q* North km ii ( h|m lanfn « ornpr* bends the wholi 
ot the *1 tores of tbe w* stem dc r|i\ ily of huro|M, including th* 
Vlnf i«li islands, its liasiu pi nimbly does not murh exceed 
( 00,000 square miles No c ousidcnlile nur flows info (hi 
Atlantic Ixtwwu ( apt Noriii kvn uid tlie mouth of (he Elbe* 
Into the North S*a time flow (he Hln, Km*, the Rhine 
S* heldc, mid of the riven* c f (in ill Britain, the Spey, lay, Forth 
Humber, and 1 harms, into the buglish Channel, only the 
Seine, into St George s ( hiiiinc 1, the Severn, into the BayoJ 
Bisciv, the Loin and Ciaronne, and immediately into thi 
A I untie the ( lydc , the Sh union, tlie Durro, Tajo, Guailiaris, 
and (tuadahpi vir I he hasin of the Mediterranean, inelud>tl| 
the Archipelago, is hy far the smallest of all those which be* 
long to the inland seas of Europe, comprehending only abatll 

210.000 square miles Ihe largest of its riv ers, tlia RbmW| 
flows only 100 miles, including its bends. *1 he other rivet* 
which ire of considerable length, are the Ebro in Spain, Rm 
Vo and Idier in Itatv, and the rivers of Albania and fa 
Mantra m Turkey. All the nvers which dram the bash* 0 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic Sea rise in tlie South Europe*! 
mountain region , those which fall info tlie Blank Sea Hat 
within tlie Great Plain, except the Danube and its tnbutarlWIi 
which dram about one-third of the mountain region. TM 
riven which rttu to tlie Caspian rise partly on the waMhrijj 
of the Great Flam, and partly in the Ural range $ and fa 
same is tbe com with those that drain the brain of tba WMS 
Sea. The rivers which flow from the cast inks i 
on the Gnat Flam; Aura which Sow into J 
nee on the tdfc of Sbw 
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fall into it from the north descend from the Scandinavian 

range# 

Ctimat*.— The climate of Europe presents great differences, 
if we compare it with that of those countries in other divisions 
of the globe which lie within the State parallels, it is a well* 
established fact, that the eastern coast of North America is 
much colder than the western const of Europe, under the same 
latitudes. Tin* difference is in soimi places equal to 10° of 
latitude. Thus we find that the mean annual temjierature of 
Loudon (51° 31' N. lat.) is nearly 50" Fahr., while at Quebec 
(46* 4fV N. lat.) it hardly exceeds 42* Fahr. At Lisbon (38* 
4yN. lat.) it isdiy Fahr., and at Williamsburg, in Virginia 
(37* IF N. lat.), only 36° Fabr. It is however worthy of 
remark, that the eastern countries of Europe, especially those 
north of the Mark Sea, are much colder, and approach in cli- 
mate to those of the eastern coast of America. At Moscow (53° 
47' N* lat.) the moan arrmial temperature is not quite 38° Falir., 
whilst at Edinburgh (33° 38' N. lat.) it exceeds 47° Fahr. 

This difference in the climate of Europe may perhaps be 
explained by the circumstance that this continent is enclosed 
on most sides by setts whose water is warmer tbun tlmt of the 
ocean at largo. The water of the Mediterranean is fr»m 4° to 
3° Fahr. warmer than the ocean without the straits, Between 
America and Europe the worm water of the gulf-stream, which 
exceeds the beat of the other water of the Atlantic by 8" or 10° 
Fahr., covers a surface not inferior to that of the Mediterranean, 
mid the exhitlutions of this immense expanse of warm water are 
carried by the prevailing western and south-western winds to 
the western short's of Kurojie. Besides this, the water in the 
sea betwuou Spitsbergen, Greenland, mid the coast of Norway 
indicates a higher degree of temperature when drawn from 
some depth under the nurfuce of the sea than on the surface 
itself. - This has lieeu proved by the exjierintciit* of Sir John 
Franklin and Captain Scoresby, though the contrary is the 
case in all other seas, us far as wo know. 

Dr. Brewster, however, thinks that there are two frigid jades 
kit the northern hemisphere, and that the degree of warmth in- 
creases with the distance from the meridian in which these 
poles are situated, liy comparing the few exact meteorologi- 
cal observations which have been made in remote countries he 
it induced to infer tlmt. these meridians uic about DO 1 ' from the 
western countries of Europe, and lienee lie presumes we may 
account for the greater mildness of the el if nute in these regions. 
The observations which the latest traveller through the north 
of Asia, I)r. Ermaii, bus made in those remote countries, 
seem rather to contlrui than to contradict the theory of Dr. 
Brewster. 

With rwsjiwt to climate, Europe may be divided into three 
tones, the northern, the central, anti the southern. These zones 
may be separated from one another by two lines, of which the 
northern begins near <>0" N. lat., on the western coast, and 
terminates between 33* and 31° N. lat. at the Ural range on 
the east; the southern commence* about tb° N. lat. on the 
West, and terminates on the e;u»L at the mouth of the Dutiuhe 
(43* N. lat*). In the, northern sum' only two seasons occur, 
summer and winter ; the former lasting about three mouth* 
(June, July, aud August \ and the latter nearly nine mouths. 
These seasons are separated by a spring aud autumn of a few 
days 1 , rarely two weeks’ duration. In summer the beat is very 
great, and the vegefutiou inconceivably rapid. The winter is 
severe and boisterous, aud brings down immense quantities of 
snow. Iti the central lone the four seasons are distinct, and 
tha passage from heat to cold and •<>« ivrid is very gradual. 
The heat is less than in the northern zone, and so is the cola 
during the winter; still frost prevails during two, three, or four 
‘ months, ahd snow is common except uu the coasts. In the 
southern sons frost is either nut felt at all or only during a few 
days; aud now is of rare occurrence, or it does not lie on the 
* ground for more than a few days. Vegetation, accordingly, is 
very little interrupted, llut the countries within this soue hare 
a b u nd a nt rains during the last three months of the year, and 
« Sdtyeot to grant and long droughts in summer. Thera 


drought* frequently continue for four or five montlis, and in 
some places occasionally for eight or nine montlis. 

IV. The Man of Eurm*r — Nearly the whole population of 
Europe belongs to that njpwhich is comprehended under the 
name of the Caucasian race; but along the Ural range, 
and at the most northern extremity of the continent, a few 
nations occur which belong to the Mongol race; to which 
must be added the Magyars, who inhabit nearly the centra' of 
Europe (Hungary). 

The inhabitants of the Caucasian race may be divided into 
three great branches and several smaller ones, if we consider 
them with reference to their language. The first division com- 
prehends those languages which ore derived from the Latin 
ajid an admixture of the languages of the ancient aborigines, 
and of the later destroyers of the Unman empire. Ttiese lan- 
guages are spoken iu the peninsula* of Italy and Spain, and 
in the countries west of the valley of the Rhine. They arc 
the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, ami French languages. In 
some districts of the countries where these languages are spoken, 
there still exist the language* of some of the aboriginal inha- 
bitant* of Europe. On Ijotli side* of the western extremity of 
the Pyrenean mountains, south and west of the river Adour, 
the Masque language is spoken by n population of about 600,000 
soul*. The Cymric language is spoken in Wales, and also in the 
interior districts of the most north-western peninsula of France, 
which is culled Bretagne, by a population amounting to ubout 
2,000,000 individuals. The most extensive of these languages 
is the Celtu-Gaelic language, which i* still prevalent in the 
greater jiart of Ireland, and in some of the northern districts of 
Scotland. Many jicrsons think that the Cymric and Cclto- 
(iovlic languages ought to be considered only u* dialect* of 
the same original language. 

The second great branch of the languages is formed by those 
of Teutonic, origin. These languages are spoken by the inha- 
bitants of England, u great part of Scotland and Belaud, Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden. Denmark. Germany. Mini the Nether- 
lands. In every one of tbe.se countries a peculiar dialect is 
spoken, though the affinity of all these languages cannot be 
questioned. It would seem a* if these languages lud been in- 
troduced into these countries by their first inhabitants, or abo- 
rigine*, ns at present no other language is *|>oken iu any of 
these districts (with the exception of the British islands), nor 
do we find any mention in historical records of such other lan- 
guages ever having existed. 

The third great family of languages is comprehended under 
the name of Slawmian. The most western tri lies that speak 
these languages are found in the eastern districts of Germany. 
The C'zekes inhabit Bohemia, and the Wendts the north- 
western part of the Prussian province of Silesia. In the south- 
western yuirt of the same province Polish is spoken. Between 
Vienna and Trieste is another Slavonian tribe, also railed 
Wendes, or W hides, by the Germans; but they rail them- 
selves Slot eiui. Towards the south the Slavonian language 
extends In the very summit of the Balkan, the inhabitants of 
Dalmatia, Cioatia, Slavonia, Bosniu, Servia, and Bulgaria, 
speaking dialects of that language. From these extreme points 
the Slavonian language is spoken over the whole of the great 
plain cif Europe to the borders of Asia, on the Ural range, and 
on the river Ural. The most extensively spoken languages of 
this family are the Russian and the Polish. 

In the immense tract of country in which the Slavonian 
language may be considered as prevalent, some extensive dis- 
tricts are occupied by tuitions who speak different languages. 
We shall tint notice the tribes of Mongol origin, who form 
three different groups. The most numerous tribe are the 
Magyars, who inhabit the greater part of the Hungarian plain, 
especially that portion which lies east of the Danube, from the 
lutuks of which river they extend to the foot of the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, where they are surrounded by Slavonian 
tribes. . The second group of nations of Mongol origin oc- 
cupy the countries between the Scandinavian Peninsula on 
■ one side, tad the White flea and the throe gnat lakes of la- 





doga, Onega, and Peipus cm lb* other side. The UpUwhn 
inhabit the country between the northern extremity of the Golf 
of Bothnia and the White Sea ; the Finns occupy the country 
farther south, as far as the Gulflfef Finland. At the moat 
eastern part of this gulf live the Ingherv. and south of it the 
Esthonians and tlie Livonians, who extend to the soutliem part 
of the Gulf of Riga. All these notions speak dialects of the 
same language, which is said to hjve a great resemblance to 
the language of the Magyars. The third group of the Mon- 
gol tribes occupy (lie countries along the IVal range* ami 
between the riven I'ral and X olga. The most northern tribe 
are the Samoyedes, who occupy the eastern portion of the 
government of Archangel, between the river Metseu and the 
l>al range. South of them, in the eastern districts of the 
government of \\ ologda, are the Siryanes, who also occupy the 
northern part of the grn eriinieut of Perm Its the soutliem dis- 
tricts ot this government are the Penmens, the W ogules, ami 
Wot) akes. I fere are also a few families of the Moriiw u»e<, I'be- 
leuusses, and Ctrawaslic*, who urr dispersed over the surface of 
the governments of \ latka, kasan, Sunuirsk, and Pcusa, where 
they inhabit an extensive district oil the west side of lhe\ olga. 
1 heir neighljours on the other side of the \ olga are the nomad u 
tnlies of the Calmmks and Kirghiz**. The former occup\ die 
countries contiguous to the A olga, on its eastern bank ; Inst the 
kirghiftes inhabit those lietwecn tin river l T sei*u and the liver 
1 rol lh« two latter tribe* lire BtauidisK To these tidies 
are still to be uddtd the Bashkirs, who, ui their stature and 
the * onformnt mu of ^Jieir face, evidently sliow then Mongol 
origin, though lhr> ijieik a Tin kish dialect Thev inhabit the 
must eastern part of Kurope, tiie northern portion of the goveni- 
ment of Oienlmrc, and some districts of that ot Perm, on both 
sides <»f tin t ral rai ge 

J ) i fle rent liolh from the Mongol languages and those of the 
Shiioiiim UiIns are the hmguiges iipukcii h> the Lithua- 
nian* and fourhindf rs, two small ml ions that inhabit the 
countin' between tin livers Nieineii and Dun i. ami ixUlid 
our the unrtiic m distnc ts of eastern Pruuoaund the Hussian 
government* of Grodno, 'Minsk, Wtlnu, and Mitau 

Tin AN lac Ins or mb d ifauts of Walluchin md Moldavia, 
Kfieik a jiecul ir language, witli which a git at nunihen f laitni 
word* are mixed uj lhnti it is tutored (hat the ir ancestors 
inhibited these routines when the v were suhjot to the Roman 
cm pin* 

llif eastern peninsula nf soiiMam Furvpe is inliubited b\ 
nations who spe ik three differ* nt laiigu iges 'the most mi- 
inerous are t >cvn who uprik the Turkidi language 4 , wlm h m 
mwd by the Otmudif or 1 urks, and the lartais. Some tidies 
of tin latter iiutuni an* also di*(H*rwc d among the Slavonian 
nations, oil the northern shore* of the Rlu« k Sea, where tliev 
arc known b\ the names ot the Nogai lortAisaml Meslitrln r- 
yakes Ihev aic moist numerous m flu Crimea, and along tin* 
northern declivity of the Cam am*. 7 he Ofriiaiili* form the 


and of Rank The whole number of fee adhere*** of felt' 
faith if calculated to amount to 113 millions. To th* Qml 
church belong the Russians and the Greeks ; and a graft mu*« 
bsr of the members of this church are dispersed over differ*# 
parts of Turkey : they amount altogether to about H millions. 
The inhabitants of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are nearby 
exclusively Protestant* ; and the various sects of Protestants 
form the great majority m Kngland, Scotland, Holland, Svih 
terlaud, Prussia, and tire uurthern and western states of Ger- 
many. In France, Austria, Ireland, Belgium, and some pro- 
vinces of Ruaia. Protestants are numerous. The whole «mm» 
Ur is about 53 millions. There are Armenians in Rttaria, 
Austria, and Turkv> , about 300,000 in all. 

r lhc Tuik* and Tartais, with eome of the small tribes of 
Mongol ougin along the I'ral mountains, are Mohammed- 
an*. Their number is supposed not to fall much short olds 
milium*. Among the lokphuuien and Samoyedes there me 
still some who have not embraced Christianity. The CatauMka 
and the kirgluaes are mostly Hhudduts, At Astrakhan feme 
are a few Hindoos. The Jews are must numerous in MSOft 
pari* ui Russia. Poland, Austria, and Turk*). Their number 
cannot be accuratily estimated. In the south-eastern oOHft* 
tries of Kurope there is a uuMidmalile number of gipsies. 

In the tabular view of the sovereign stales of Europe in 169T, 
(see p. dOJ), the area* and }iopulation are giveu from ihe latest 
ami l>e«t authorities, and, wherever they could be got, from 
ofhuul document*. It is hardly necessary (o oliterve (hat feme 
ligures must lie console red only a* approximations wife ft* 
*pe*t toscvn.il of the states of Kuio]**, such as Turkey and 
(■recce, fm instance 

'/oology of Lurvftr. — In giving a geueial view of fea 
auunals of Europe, it will U* found that the number df 
wild quadni|wd* at piesent existing (many socles (irobably 
having bet oinc extinct; is too small to exhibit many charm* 
Iciistn peculiar^ us in their grngtaphical distriUitum and 
local adaptation, and the close i oimexiou of this uMitisient 
w i th ihut of Asia makes it vciy diflic ult to draw any exact Una 
laMween thtir production* Mau> of the uuiiimls of (he south 
of Kurope arc* also coniinuii to the north of Afuca, and most 
of ihe quftdiujKiU whiih liihdliit the tiorlheiii parts of WIT 
c online nt are found hi the ioircspoiiding latitudes of Aria and 
America. Rut though the so o log) of Kuro|te docs not jwsail 
much Intel est from the mimlicr, stse, or peculiarity of ita 
animals, tins is iu some measure compensated by (lie intimate 
acquaintance which we jh >**<&» with the habits and manners of 
many of the hiiihUc r spec ten, whose natural history hue been 
carcfuil) investigated by many liidustricms nuturalisU. 

in the following tabic the* mammalia which are found in 
Kuni] >e arc arranged ac cording to their position iii (lie orders 
of tin Cuvicnaii *ysU*m , those who li Are pec uliar to this coo- 
fitiMift and those which are com in on both to if and other parts 
of the glol»c, are placed iii separate columns.— 


bulk of the population in tl.osi pails of 1 nrkey wlm h be lie- 
tween the Balkan and the A oluto range. The nioiinthinous 
countiies wist ot the Pmdus ratine aie inhabited hv the Alba- 
nians, who *]n.ik a pKiihar language, and arc* considered as 
the descendants if the Illyrians, the alx/ngme* of tliese coun- 
tries. Tice most southern jurt of the peninsula is inhabited b) 
the Greeks, w 1 k> form Use bulk of the population in Greece, 
and also iu tiiat portion of Turkey which lies between the A ci- 
tato and Othry* range*, fheir language does not differ sub- 
stantially from the ancient Greek, of who h it is a corrupted 
form, mixed up with some Latin, Italian, Turkish, and other 
foreign words. 

Population ami Political DiVtnont , — The population of 
Europe is estimated to amount to about 330 millions in round 
numbers. The Christian religion w Uiat which generally pre- 
vails. The Roman Catholic faith ie nearly exclusively pro- 
fessed by fee inhabitants of Portugal, Spam, and Italy, and 
also by the majority m France, Austria, Bavaria, Poland, 
Belgium, and Ireland. Roman Catholics are also misfrotu nt 
some cantons of Switssriatid, and in some provinces of Prussia 
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We here see the relative number of European mammals, 
placed, according to their organisation, m different groups oy 
orders ; and we may remark that no animal is found In ftp 
rojie belonging to the Matsu pralim and Bdaidata, gdiile of fea 
Quadrumons and Pachydermata two species only inhabit Our 
continent, one belonging to earli order, the Barbary ape (fmm 
•ylvanus) and fee wild boor (few aerofe). Tba former Is bmd 
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among the precipice* of the rock of Gibraltar, ami thui enten 
into the geographical limit* of Europe. 

The domesticated quadruped** occupy a much more import- 
ant station among the animal* of our continent than any of the 
wild specie* : under this head we shall mention the horse, ass, 
goat, sheep, ox, hog, dog, and cat, and in the more northern 
parts of Europe the rein-deer. 

No wild races of horses at present exist which have not de- 
scended from dohfesticated varieties; hut it seems probable 
that they were aboriginal in Tartary, and most likely in other 
parts of Asia. From the former country it is conjectured that 
they were originally imported into the north and east of Europe ; 
while in the southern and western ports of the continent they 
were probably derived from Barbary And Arabia; but this of 
course must be mere conjecture, as we cannot name any time 
within historical limits when these auim&ls were not spread over 
fldl or the greater part of Eurojie. The horses of Spain were 
celebrated in the time of the Romans, after which they were 
probably crossed with the Ilarliary and Arab breeds during the 
Moorish dynasty. They may be considered as the lightest and 
fleetest of the old European breeds, and the nearest approaching 
to the Arab ; but they have fallen off greatly during the last 
century, little care having lieen bestowed in keeping up the 
more noble breed. The l>est Sfiatiish horses are generally about 
four feet six or eight inches high, and closely resemble the 
beautiful Arabians of Harhary called Burl* : those of Anda- 
lusia, Granada, urid Kstremadura are the best. The heaviest 
horses in Europe come from the shores of the North Sea, and 
the smallest from the north of Sweden and from Corsica. 
Those of Germany and Italy ore of little note. Switzerland 
produces good draught horses, and those of Holland are noted 
for the same qualities. The French is u useful ami hardy race, 
and will endure greuter fatigue, though it is not possessed of 
the size and lieuuty which now characterize the English horses : 
the native breeds have been murh improved lately by crossing 
With English stallions. Greater attention is paid to the breed- 
ing of horses in England thun in any other country except 
Arabia; but while the Arabs only endeavour to preserve their 
breed ill its original purity, we have improved upon it hy 
crossing with other varieties, till the English horses Instil ex- 
ceed the Arabian in size and flcetucss, and equal them in many 
instances in symmetry, though they are not quite their match 
ill powers of endurance. The English horses have lieen 
divided into four principal classes — the racer, the hunter, the 
carriage-horse, ami the dray-horse. 

The ass in Europe holds a very inferior place to the horse. 
It is generally nu ill-used and neglected animal. Originally 
of Asiatic extraction, it does not accommodate itself so well to 
Our climate as the horse, for it feels the effects of cold more, 
and degenerates in northern countries, a circumstance which 
partly accounts for the contempt in which it is held, in the 
southern parts of Europe it is u Hue spirited animal, and ap- 
proaches in appearance ami usefulness to those of Western Asia 
and Egypt. The Spanish ami Maltese are the fluent breeds of 
IMS in Europe, One principal use of this animal is for the 
breeding of mules, which are extensively used in the moun- 
tainous ports of Southern Kurojie ns beasts of burden, where, 
from their possessing the sureness of foot of the ass, with greater 
. site and strength, they ore found exceedingly useful. 

* Sheep and goats, though placed in distinct genera, are so 
/‘nearly allied, that the characters which distinguish them are 
Mwy slight ; and them are several races or species of wild sheep 
Olid goats very nearly Approx i mated. 

" It Is not easy to trace the present domesticated varieties of 
either of them to any species still existing in a wild state, for 
both goats and sheep were among the earliest animals domesti- 
cated by main Cuvier imagined that all the present varieties 
of the domestic goat have arisen from the Capra vgagroa, a 
tyild species inhabiting the mountains of Persia, where it is 
tailed Paaeng by the natives. He also states that this animal 
1mm been found on the Alps $ but it has been supposed that 
foittnriety, which ii up* with there in a wild state, might | 


have been a hybrid between foe common goat and the Ibex. 
It seems probable that the goat preceded the sheep in domes- 
tication ; at any rate it did so in the north and west of Europe 
for many ages. It is a ftfodier animal, and will live on the 
roughest foie, being an inhabitant of mountainous districts, 
where it is principally bred. The most numerous and finest 
varieties of domestic goats are in Asia. The Welsh breed is 
large, with fine long hair, generally white. In Sweden and 
Spain there are long-haired hornless breeds, with upright ears. 
The utility of goats milk is well known : and though the flesh 
of the udult animal is not much valued, that of the kid is very 
palatable ; the horns and hair ore used iu different manufac- 
tures ; and the skin is formed into leather for makiug gloves, and 
other purposes. 

Sheep seem to have lieen originally derived from western 
Asia, whence they were imported into Africa, where they ar- 
rived at greater perfection than in their parent country. All 
the wild varieties of sheep have hair, and not wool : the change 
in the covering of the body seems to have arisen from the 
effects of cultivation and climate. The different kinds of 
domestic sheep are ull supposed to have arisen either from the 
Argali (Ovis ammon) or the different varieties of Musmon 
((). musmon), one of which is still found wild in some of the 
islands of Europe, os Catidia, Sardinia, and Corsica. There 
seems formerly to have been a wild race of sheep in f treat Bri- 
tain, which was very large, with great horns and tail. Mr. 
Pennant observes (* History of Quadrtijteds') that such an animal 
is figured on u bas-relief taken from the wall of Antoninus, 
near Glasgow. Boethius says that a breed of sheep lived in 
St. Kilda which had horns as large as an ox, and reaching to 
the ground. The principal European breeds of domestic sheep 
are — 1, the many- horned of Iceland; ‘2, the Cretan; 3, Wal- 
hirhiun ; 4, Merino, or Spanish; .0, the English, of which there 
are many varieties. The most important among the continental 
races is the Merino, which differs from the English in bearing 
wool on the forehead and cheeks. The wool is of the finest 
quality for manufacturing cloth. This breed is extended over 
the greuter part of Spain. But Great Britain possesses the most 
valuable race of sheep, taking everything into consideration ; 
for it produce* the greatest quantity of the best wool and the 
most delicate flesh. 

The ox, which belongs to the lurgest tril*e of ruminating 
uuirnuls, is eminently serviceable to man, though, since the 
horse 1ms come into such general uw, oxen have been less em- 
ployed iu husbandry. It was fu>t domesticated by the Cau- 
casian nations of western Asia, and from thence is *up|>o*ed to 
have found its way into Africa and Kurnjie; but it lias been 
imagined that the domestic varieties in our continent might 
have arisen from races which once existed in Europe, and even 
in Britain, ill a wild state, the only remains of which is the 
wild hull of Scotland (Bos Sruticus), still preserved in one 
or two |>arks in the North. This it most probably the species 
which was named IJrus by Cawir and other ancient writers; 
but what makes it improbable that this was the )iarent of our 
domestic oxen is the fact that several important anatomical 
differences, principally ns to flie shape of the skull, are dis- 
covered between the Scotch bull ami the domestic ox. Numer- 
ous specimens of fossil skulls, fouutt in the more recent 
formations, which are supposed to liave belonged to the ancient 
I’rus, present also the same differences. The largest European 
breeds of cattle are those of Podolia and the Ukraine, of 
Turkey. Hungary, and the Roman states. The ltoman variety 
w supposed to have been introduced by the Goths, os all the 
representations of oxen found among old sculptures seem to 
denote a smaller race, more resembling that which is now seeu 
in Tuscany, of a fine form, and pure white colour. Tliere is a 
large breed of oxen in Denmark, which is the origin of foe 
Dutch and Holstein varieties ; the latter is the parent of the 
English unimproved breeds. 

The bog occupies a low place in the scale of domestic 
animals, though its flesh fount an exceedingly good article of 
diet, and we much used by foe p se— n lry in Christian couu- 





triea. One of its most valuable qualities is tbat of preserraig 
exceedingly well with salt, without becoming dry and haid, 
and losing its nutritive properties, The common wild boar 
(Sus scrota) of Europe is no doubt the original parent of our 
domestic varieties. It was once indigenous over the whole of 
the old world, though now exterminated from some countries 
as for instance Great Britain The Eugltsli breed of pigs is the 
finest in Europe, and some of them are fattened to an enormous 
sise 1 m Ireland every cottager keeps Ins pig os a regular part 
of Ins establishment , and the salting of pork for exportation is 
a considerable article of trade in that country There is a 
]wculiar long legged race of swine in Portugal and Spam 1 he 
pigs of Poland and Russia are of a reddish colour, and my 
small 

The dog claims our attention, not for his use as a beast 
of burthen, or m prov idiug iood for our tables hut for five 
attachment which he shows to man becoming Ins companion 
and fnend, assisting him m his phasures, and protecting his 
]nruperty and burnt 

M F Cuvier has divided the diflircut varieties of di gs into 
three prtmar) tv pes , the first lias the jaws an l mtiulc elongated, 
and we may remark that all the wild species, ns the Dingo of 
N«w Holland, Ki , belong to th s group, and more rtsembh flu 
wolf ami 1 >x this therefore mu U cousidrud us the most 
natural tvpe Hu second grotij has tin jaws shorn i thin the 
first though longer thin in th lost division Tin prinupal 
varieties of dog found m kurogt Uhngingti tin first group 
are 1 tin Uhanuut imntiom d h\ the nu« u tit histottius and 
]khU 1 the / tench m«/o«, whn h is considirtd 1 y tin wriHH 
of th*t nition as tin in lit important ot thr (aniiii ran, and tin 
amest >r 1 1 m HIV I thers 1 tlx huh Ijityhouml J, tin qrtit 
I)un*h P*f t » tin tuinmm b t rt/fn uu / I In mi id group of | 
d imliihs tin ill nl intilligtiit and tivtlul km Is us tin I 
spiuul In mid slt|h<idv uilwilld ^ mi l wc mm Inn I 
lixntiiii io Ulit^ing to tlis nutioii tin Alj me trjMinul or 
Moil t Sr 11 rnvr 1 do„ a \ uni) if tin Spmwh br<«d a huh 
iv i In aiit Ini ml mti lli^mt ilium il k« ] t by tin mnnlsat tin 
m mi t tm tiom win in c it dimes its i mu f r rite pntmu 
ti nit uni irfun it* t awlhrs wli uu ofhti ] st in iht snows 
it this inti nt italic li}. i i I w i of t'uni iri said to I* se» t 

mt t n *tlirr, oni i irrving a ill ik an 1 tin otliir i ImuI « r 1 1 
jrovitiins in l i mini* thin jrovnhd thivofiin dm our 
and an th im u < i f Having, pm* ns who w uld otln rwiw p< nsh 
with r 1 1 mil fltln, u In lln list gn up wlmli haw. the unis 
sic mi slurt an fluid tin vnthfl lull / q t juy % V Our 
high'll hreuU ot mu»t 0s wne m i so iilihruti l tint tin 
Hunan » n p r n t{p intcd in <fli*ir in flu ikIui d, w liom 
biisi m»h it w is to Mud tli«*edi gs t> Ruin to h^lit m the iicna , 
aid in liti tmiM wlin m our < wn ( »untr\ sava^i lontlirts 
lMtwftn d and w Id 1 ( uds win a fas) imihh ainuveniei t 
gnat tan was bestow id < u the breeding of hull digs un 1 mu 
tills 

Dure lias lueu uinsiUrahh divimtv of i pinion nsputuf, 
tin origin ( f tin d in Ok iaf, md thi | irf it tin wi rid firom 
whnici it originally emit It has lain th mght 1 j » mu (hit 
it must have be<n an mlialutai t it waim *huiun» as it is i 
chillv animsl and a’waxs «nij)* as near to th tire uv powiMe 
Cuvur behevyd tliat it was a native of our KurofM ui fori sis, 
and was the same specus as the wildcat at present found, 
hatiug been only alUred I y the tflccu of domestuatiou In 
support ot this opinion, it u asserted tliat cats in sonic places, 
near woods ur forests, will striy away and return to a savage 
•tale, when they assume very mu< h the characters and np|war 
aticc of the wdd cit According to Bewick (* History of 
(Quadrupeds’), wild caU are fouud with little variety in nuwt 
climates The domestic cat is very useful m destroying vermin, 
as rats and mice, and is a favourite pet, though it is not capa- 
ble of much attachment. 

Hie reindeer, which is naturally wild in the north of Europe, 
become*, when tamed by the Laplander, of the greatest value 
to him It serves him fdr food, clothing, and ae a beast of 
hnvtbea; by He or ganis a ti o n it ie formed for crossing the snowy 


***** which without this snfasl would bo impremttst J 
will draw a great weight when oUmML* a sledge, and go 
with am a sin g swiftness. The viehre of fo Laplander are mtU 
mated by the number of reindeer which he possesses * Vhiffng 
the winter eeasott, when the ground is egtml with snow, awl 
the ox and home would starve, the reindeer finds plenty of food 
m a peculiar lichen (Gfafcme r**yi/Vniw»), which grows hi tbs 
greatest abundance, and often covert the toll m sterile places for 
nulee, affording nourishment for vast herds of reindeer, which 
root for this vegetable under the snow like swine in a pasture* 
Attempts have been made to domesticate this animal In Eng* 
land, but hitherto they have not succeeded, Tlie teuidmr ii 
not adapted to our climate, and does uot seem likely to bed 
much use m any pouit of view, even if the expenment should 
succeed 

The whole number of wild European mammalia at present 
met with is only 100, winch includes 3ft belonging to the whah 
tribe, and H species ot phoodm ur seals, among which tbt 
morse oi walrus ^ /> *c4nw« » usmat ua) is placed these btinf 
deductrd, the liumbei of land animals is reduced to 1 14, a pro 
porlum very small whui cornel cd with the three other grew 
coiitinenu of tin se si veuty arc also tumid out of Europe, mag 
1 of them being common to Asia , there only remain llterefon 
foil) lour qiutdiupcds which aie now pecultui to Europe 

Mi have ahead) uiiiitnmcd the only quadnimauous antmii 
found within our limits, the Baibai) upc, or mugot, which 
though now naturalised, is probably not an aboriginal inhe 
hit uit of Gibraltar 

OI the ( hut yiteta twi nt> -st veil spr< it « aie found Its Korop! 
must of which Ulonq to the gums XisptrLihn, a small aivt 
hiiniliss ruic ot ix&ls Iht most iiimmoti and Usl kitowi 
sjm (M i is thi / tnunnus, tin flitui mouse of tile Eugliok 
wlinli 1ms in urns, ruined hml lin^s < lime h towers, the roof 
ot Ii umi or < him lies, and holhw trus, whine it h)beruate 
dining tlx wlmli winter, snugly wrap pi l up iu the wing 
| tm m I train s, and suMjiuidid by th« hind tu t, r l in re are two e 
thin or |m rliups mori b (iro)Man s] u n s ot the gums Rhino 
1 ipiius (oiiiimml) lalhit Ii is* dim hats iunl one sprue* o 
l'h tm* has Im en ilisnihtd as found m I urojM* As many a 
•ixlun Ints lum lawn enuimiiitid i»y Jiti)tn as mhuhiUinta o 
lint un 

Most of the ( lino a a if 1 urnpe nto very instgmfican 
animals by tin soli of till ir longinciN of Asm and Africa 
llo onlv foriiu Ublt Uosts if pity now found within tie 
limits ot our fontmii t uu the bios, the wolf and the lyus 
hut tin lion was onu nut with in the south of Kuropl 
Ihrodotus »u)M tint it was found in (wire lietweeu the rivet! 
Nrstui an i Arhrlous f vii 123) and he mint urns the cif 
iiiiiistainr of tin army ut Xtrxis living aunoyi'd by Iiuvm 
oii its march ti un \cjsnthiiN to Ihtnm lho fail a 
tlicM uiunid.il hiving inhabit* d our continent is also coil 
] fit uu d by \ristotle, Pliny (unit •« he is nnn ly copying ethe 
writns), and Pausunutjc Of the grnus Hem there are twi 
siicniR in Kunqie the imonioii brown Gar (l ism om/cmt), attf 
the polar bear (f mitrtbmwa) tin tumir was once gettmg 
our the whole rout incut, and is now !< und widely diffused | 
tin most solitary districts fiotn tin arc In unit to tlwowMIjll 
of die Alps and Pyrenees it is a lonely annual, hyliembtljq 
dining tin winter in the hollow of a tree nr a cavern, where i 
remains till the spring without taking any sustenance. It 1 
supposed to 1* nounsltfd duuug tliat time by Umt (fit fhkl 
accumulates Iwncuth the skin m great qtianlitif* tu the wuosMt 
( uvier dt*s< nbes a hi it k Itcur peculiar to our coutmeni, dtJfa 
mg from that of Anierica however, os he never stir but ere 
| living specimen, mol did not know its liabitat, it was prdab)] 
roily a variety of Um* former species. The polar laear is allure 
confined to Uie frown regions surrounding im north polo, bttti 
solitary individual is occasionally drifted re fin south re lap 
land, or even the northern extremity of Norway and loplatt# 

1 lie wolf and fox, the latter under different vaneiire or jprtrfsg 
appear generally distributed over Europe * the former is rem 
now not uncommon among tbs wooded and moonfabMMmd|j|| 
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tricti of France : when pressed by hunger, it will descen d to 
the farm*, end even attack the inhabitants. The lynx, once 
common in central Europe, has for some time been extirpated, 
except* from some ports of Spain, the Apennines, and the 
northern parts of the continent : it is about twice the sice of the 
Wild cat, which is still said to be a native of Britain* The 
common glutton or wolverine ( Gnh arrticud) is a native of Den- 
mark. It is one of those animals whose history is obscured by 
tkble : it feeds principally on dead carcases, though it will kill 
prey of the smaller kinds, as mice, marmots, Ac. ; but the 
stories of its falling from the boughs of trees upon the hacks of 
deer and other large animals, and maintaining its hold there 
till they drop with fatigue and loss of blood, ore entirely fabu- 
lous, ae it is a most cowardly animal, and may be easily killed 
with a stick. 

Of small carnivorous quadrupeds there are several species ; 
aa many as eight Mustalid®, or weasels, inhabit different parts 
of Europe, which are particularly destructive to birds. 

Few of the RoUentia of Europe require particular notice. 
The beaver was formerly recorded os a British animal ; at 
present it is found iu the neighbourhood of the Rhone, the 
Danube ( the Rhine, and other large rivers on the continent. 
The porcupine {Hytrir crittata ) is said to be occasionally met 
with in Italy, and other part* of the south of Europe. The 
Hying squirrel {Ptwromy* volann) is mi inhabitant of Denmark 
and Lapland, os well os one or two species of lemming ( OVory- 
<*M). The different kinds of rats anil mice, of which seven- 
teen species have licen described, arranged in different genera, 
form an important feature iu European /oology. One species 
of Hamster {Crirttus vutyari*) is distributed over central and 
northern Europe ; and two marmots (Jrctumys marmot t a and 
Bobac) ; and the Sperinophilus Citillus, or Soulisk of the Ger- 
mans, occurs in the same region. 

The wibt boar, the only aboriginal pachydermatous animal in 
Europe, was formerly an inhabitant of tlie forests of Great 
Britain, and was one of the noblest and most favourite objects 
of tlie chase; it is still found on the continent. 

The number of Ruminantt found wild in Europe is very 
limited, there being only eight species. Of these tlve arc deer, 
all of which are also inhabitants of other continents, vis., the 
elk or mouse-deer, the rein-deer, the fallow-deer, the red-deer, 
and the roebuck. The three remaining animals of this order 
am the ibex, the chamois, and the muimou. The first {Capra 
four) is found, though rnrely, in the A1 ;m, still more rarely ill 
the Pyrenees, and, it is said, in some other mountainous parts of 
Europe and Asia: it lives only iu the most lofty and inarccs- 
ttbie places, and is sought fur at the extreme jwril of the hiintei. 
The chamois inhabits also the wildest and most precipitous 
regions ill the mountains of Europe, though it scarcely ascends 
to the same height* as the ibex ; it is placed in the same group 
with the antelopes, though by some naturalists it is considered 
that’it should form an intermediate genus between those animals 
and the goats. The rnusimm ( this iwwjwwoh), the only ruminat- 
ing quad ru (red which appears confined in its range to Europe, 
Wt have already mentioned as being the Btip}Kwed parent of our 
domestic, sheep ; it has disappeared from the continent. 

The Ottawa are a trilie of animals of which little is known. 
Their habitation l»ciiig iu the deepest recesses of the ocean, it is 
Impossible to learn much of their habits and characters; and 
hardly any species can lie said to be peculiar to one continent 
more than another, for the same whale may lie met with on the 
. coast of Europe at one time, and on that of America at another. 

.. A greet many species frequent the shores of Europe, principally 
OH its northern part, and the Greenland fishery is on important 
bench of European commerce. 

*'? The bird* of Europe are much more numerous than the 
Ipifimalin Above 400 species liave been described as regular 
fcfoibRants of our continent, and a good many more are occa- 
rioual eisitouta; but we must confine our notice to a few of 
£ -the m fo e remarkable ami typical species. In the northern or 
i arctic regions very few birds are met with, and most of them 
bfoPHr tot** wafonframl ewimfeung order* ; to whose nourish* 


meat and in c re ase the arctic solitudes aier particularly con- 
genial. Almost all these species ore found also in the northern 
part* of Asia and America; and the largest proportion occur 
in southern latitudes, extending even to the shores of the Me- 
diterranean. One of the meet characteristic birds of arctic 
Europe is the great snowy owl (Strix nyctaa), which preys 
chiefly on the ptarmigans and grouse, which frequent these 
northern regions in great numbers. Two other formidable 
rapacious birds frequent the northern countries, particularly 
Lapland : the Iceland falcon (Falco Islaitdicus), which rarely 
wanders to more genial climes, and another gigantic owl 
(Strix lapponica), which is a peculiar inhabitant of the dreary 
solitudes of Lapland. As we proceed to warmer latitudes, and 
vegetation acquires a more decisive character, tlie number ami 
species of birds subsisting on the produce of the earth and on 
insects greatly increase. Several woodpeckers are met with in 
the pine forests of Norway, one of which (the Aptemus tridac- 
tylus) is remarkable for having only three toes on its feet. 
Among tlie uohlest and most, formidable birds of central and 
southern Europe may be mentioned the golden and imperial 
eagles; the former (Aquila chrysaCtos) is an inhabitant of the 
wildest ports of Scotland and Ireland, and of rocky places 
among tlie higher mountains on the continent. The latter 
(A. imperial is ) is chiefly found in the southern countries. Four 
species of vulture are met with on the Alps, two of which are 
found in the north of Africa and the western part of Asia. Tlie 
bearded vulture (Gypactus barbatiw), which is almost peculiar 
to the Alps, is a noble bird, partaking more of the characters 
of the true falcons, being very courageous and sanguinary ; it 
is above four feet and a half long, from the tip of the hill to 
the extremity of the tail, and will attack sheep and goats, and 
it is said that even the ibex mid rhamois are sometimes killed 
by it. The great -eared owl represent* in central Europe the 
snowy species of ihc arctic regions; it is common in the Ger- 
man uud Hungarian forests, and is sometimes, though rarely, 
met with in England. The gallinaceous genera are few and 
widely dispersed. The great bustard (Otis tarda) ranges 
from the western extremity of central Europe to the confines of 
Asia. The red grouse {Lagopus Sections) is the only bird 
peculiar to (treat Britain. This race of birds seems to occupy 
an intermediate station between the centre of Europe and the 
confines of its polar extremity : the largest species is the fa- 
mous cock of the woods (Tetmo uiogallus), cure an inhabitant 
of the Scottish forests. The rocky and uncultivated fructs of 
Spain and Turkey are inhabited by two sjiccteg of rock grouse 
(Pteroclo*'., of a genus different from those belonging to north- 
ern latitudes. On the shores of the Mediterranean there is a 
union of the ornithology of Europe, Africa, and Asia : the pe- 
lican, the spoonbill, and the flamingo are there met with, though 
not now very plentifully. Few of the birds of Europe are re- 
markable for that brilliancy of plumage which is so splendid 
a characteristic of the birds of tropical climates, but tins is, in 
many instances, more ♦han compensated by their sweetness of 
voice. The nightingale, the best songster in the world, is com- 
mon iu England and other European countries, though not 
confined to our continent ; it visits us in tlie breeding season, 
along with numbers of other warblers, or small insectivorous 
birds, which enliven our woods and hedge* during the spring 
and summer. The melody of the blackbird and thrush is ton 
well known to require any eulogy. But Europe is by no means 
destitute of birds characterized by the beauty of their colours, 
though they are chiefly confined to its southern boundaries : 
the wall-creeper with its bright rosy wings is common in Italy ; 
while the goldeu oriole, die European bee -eater, the hoopoe, 
and the roller are met with in abundance in the two Sicilies 
during the spring and autumnal migrations ; and a modem 
author says that “they may occasionally he seen hanging in 
the poulterers' shops in Naples and Palermo/’ 

The rtpttie* of Europe are few, and generally harmless. 
The common viper is almost the only venomous serpent. Nu- 
merous little tisards are common in the houses iu the southern 
parts of the continent, aa iu Italy; hut most of them are not 



peculiar to Eompe> being also frond on the opposite th mm of 
die Mediterranean. An excellent tdible specie* of turtle iti- 
hebiti this sea, which resembles in appearance the loggerhead 
of the West Indies, but is much more palatable when dramed. 

Jbmcts and other annulosc animals are very numerous in 
Europe, but few of them posse* sufficient interest to require 
any notice in this general sketch. The scorpion is frequently 
found m bouses in Sicily, though fortunately unknown with 
us. # The common gnat is one of our most troublesome insects, 
anil iii worm sliady placet, where there is much stagnant fresh 
water, it will cause almost as much annoyance to some people 
as the mosquito of hot climates, which it closely resembles. 
In Sweden and other northern couutnes, where the summer 
though very short u exceedingly hot, it is said that true 
* mosquitos are more numerous than in the woods of tropical 
America. 

Many of the fish which frequent the shores of Europe are 
very important in an economic point of view. Me may par- 
ticularly mention the herring, the uncliovv, and the tunny, 
whoikc capture and pn par it inn cmplov a gnat mimhei of tmti, 
and w huh ire also important articles of die t Hen mgs ( Cbtpta 
hat'engut) arriu* 111 gie.it shoals on llie western c ousts of Europe 
toward* the « ud of the summer for the pursue of depositing 
their spawn, and at that turn miinernc numlxrs are caught, 
parficulirlv on tin British < oasts where they abound. It was 
supposed hv the older nituralisu ''and am mg others even hy 
Cm or i that the hetrmgs migmtid from tin Northern Ocean 
ill tin spring, and rctunud then «ittei dt pouting their spawn , 
but it in ttu inoie leeuit opiuu ti (which is fruppirtt d by llie 
author it v ot Mr \ im II) that these lUli will ihit the dc c p wateis 
round our coasts, and oul\ nppfoult tin vhnrc for the purpose 
of spaw mug, ind tin ii ntm i am t > the depths of the ocean, 
where tin \ remain during tin winter irni spring lliepihh 
ard ( ( ]tlhn*lu* t whuh hi lilies to tin wum genus as the 
herring is « au r ht onU en tin rout if Connuill whin. it 
mak< *. its ijijm iranu m J til \ it got i m ly iii the autumn, 
ami Mum* in tin l < giniiiiu, < f Janu ir\ 1 lie mu lim ) ( / h 
qnutfu) tmuts *h Jus is p mupilh mil with m the Medifciru- 
.iiein wliu *i m i it mt* h hi * uniunmi sliuals by tin Stiaits nf 
(ill ill »r m tin. spriu,, foi tin pm p »u of lre< linj, after wine )i 
it ntm o i ft m t) th< ih jilts of tlx \tlu itn 1 ho most pru- 
iliuhu lislnrv is t fl <»oign i, u sin ill itl md wi*t oi Taghurn, 
whin it lsiarri'd on during the month* of Ma\, Jimt, and 
Jul> Tin him holies an fhlitd foi onJ> durmg tin niKht, 
and neattiaitid round tin huts hy fine kept luiniui^ in them 
Their print ip il iim is lot tonrung i sauce 

TIk tunni V</»iN» thynnm is iU * an mlialiitaul of tin 
Miditiriui' hi It was i fish util known to the anr Kills, and 
mad i a < iimidenl I 1 1 un h 1 1 commerce the time of its ar- 
mal hi tiic Medit n me ui liom tin i nui w*u olwrvm md 
stations fi r tal mg it established in pines uhuli it most fie 
quetited (S^raim j 22) It is in the intc nor of the Me- 
diterranean that this lidicry is yow pnucipilty r irned nit, pai 
ticularly along tin shorts of Cdtaloinu, I he south of I ranee, 
Sicih, and Sirduna 

1 he salmon Sabnn mint is found in all tin sc as on the north 
of Europe, A* i l, and Amenta, hut it has never Uen met with 
in the Mediterranean. According to ( ui ict it comes from the 
Arctic seas, whence it enters in large shoals the rivets of north- 
ern countries iu the spring for the purjiose of Sjawmrig. In 
temperate climates it is towards the end of winter that the sal- 
mon quits the sea in the more northern regions it enters the 
rivers when the iee begins to melton the shores of the ocean 
Though the salmon is principally confined to the more northern 
regions, it lias not been clearly ascertained liow far south it 
extends, but probably not much beyond the 4$th degree of la- 
titude It occurs, though not plentifully, ui the nrets on tho 
western coast of France. 

The pike (Esox bean), which is a palatable and wholesome 
fish, is exceedingly voracious. It is found m almost all the fresh 
wateis ui Europe, though mom plentifully m the northern than 
the southern parts. It sometimes grows to « very bug* mb. 


in Hi mobI im^Anoi ltatitt 

a strong mmmhlmm to the ttgataftn of Africa and it* *4$ 
jaceot islands. In Busily, ftr asaagdfr aimf with thsytas,, 
grow, in tbs more sterile situations, frt prisonous ImHas* 
Bbpkmb* Cmmra*m$, an inhabitant of the Csnarim, and Kg 
congener & btkmatfa*. Eu p hmbu rfmfrw sd w , a fine globdlfr 
•bruh, is also met with in company with the oastoe-od piss* 
(thrums and the Bolaimm s odo ms tam of Egypt. 

The Date, the Pirnng (ttn Pcrndamtc\ and the PHyM? 
Pear (Cocha Ojmmfra), ripen tlieir fruit abundantly) Ajffcfc 
Jm*n<xttta f tlie American aloe, darts op its gigauUo fio OOft 
stem from the midst of huge homy ItMives; rice is grown t frl 
sugar-cane is cultivated at Avola; the cotton-plant (Ghsjy* 
;huw kerbtinwm) yields jiroduce of the finest quality un 
banka nf the Smietn , white the great Italian reed (jtrmmblh* 
***) suppliis the place of the bamboo, and framiibes the long 
stakes mi which the vine is trained. Many parts of the south 4 
nf S)iam partake of this character. The Smtkx ttspsr* loadt 
the bushes with us fragrant mow-white clusters, maiee and 
Uiiuiea Mini ore common articles ot cultivation, the Peruvian 
Chcnuiojtr rqiciis Us fiuit in the gardens of Guuiada, and tfrg 
deluate melons of \ al«u la are as common an open crop At In 
the In Ida of Persia At Barteloua, in the neglected botanic 
garden, were still found, a few veant since, the Nappan trrt pf 
llrnxil ( ( vtalfHMd Sop/mim'I, the Schtttt/s Moth of Peru, and 
othei trees fiom simitar rh mutes flourishing as if iu their tin* 
live air In Portugal the Uund ((Wntw* Ijusttama i) sennit 
almost identical with the Hixa of the Canaries, while the Corgi* 
tre< s ut Lisbon unfold their noble leaves and gorgeous blossotns 
with all their native South A met lean vigour In Italy ar- 
iMiresnut Kiulogctis extend os lar as Nice m the form of the 
dwarf Palmetto; ami the \u tor’s launl (fauna ooWit), ft 
counnoti evergreen, is u Eunqiean representation of the laurels 
of the Canines Along all these latitudes the fig, the olivty 
the orange, the \ me, and the muire find a climate congenial to 
their southern (unit itutious Even in valleys the olive will 

not exist higher thun N. lat , nor the vine produce good 
wiik Iwvond txrept in « few she It xml places. 

Ah ml the northern limiU of tin olive, that is to say, iu the 
jmjulhl of the small ot France, a marked change occurs ttl va- 
gi lain n , imwt of the soutliem cquiiiortiAl fmms of vcgHatmti 
i tlier dis.ippiiir or liciome uumiiiiiiioii Tin Querc us Cams, 
so common m Italy mid Turin, is hardly found; evergreen 
oaks ( (Jurnu* Hex), rmnmoii oaks ( Q pedunrulatu nod and* 
/font mjijtly ltsplaie Clustn pines and Scotch firs (Pima 
puuutn uiid sy/irs/;#*), and othu sjiecies, especially PittUt 
h vie) h us it, grow along the sea coast and occupy the position 
laid h) (he more south' in stout pinct /hews junta) , whilcVwWl* 
jerus PhiMHtn and on tho branches of which it* fw* 

c uliur inistlifoe is soroetinu s me t with, sweet (licstiiutifCfes- 
tnmuunuj the iianow baud iuh ( I ta xwu$ <>jyphytla\ the 
flowering ash (Onws /ah mastic h-tri os, and Phiityraflff 

nirreose the c atilogue ot fins, no vestige of which is to be 
traced much login r m a wild stat*. Still mom to the north, 
where the vine Ixgm* to langttisli. Us place is IwtUr occupied 
hy broad pi sms of win at and other com, the hardy trees of 
England, elms, lirnis, oaks, nslite, alders, hfechcs, birches, 
willows, and popiirs are found everywhere, with rich psttsii 
and verdant folds, unknown in the land of oratigsa and m yt drtb 
At lavt in (lie m ora northern districts of the eontmsnl, aspaqs 
( P'tjmltH * trrmufa), lurd-c In rrtes ( /V unnt Padhs), hirefiltff 
lime trees, alders, jun»j*rs, spruce firs, and pitas art tbs prin» 
cijml trees lluit remain , liorley and oats are th $ mdy Bnr 
plants, hut potatoes are reared in the short summer. , 

Among plants lews conspicuous than these and bus pupnttfly 
known, changes ocxur tietwcWn the north and south of Europe 
not less striking to the eye of a botanist In Emily oecrns g 
Stapfai a form of vegetation so African, that Arabia Fdtt 
and Aiiyssmia are the neatest pood* where a pacaUri cm hfi 
found. Mandrakes (Mmtdrcjfcm rnttmeef a) cover whole 
tracts m Turkey and frtedy in the autumn with tbrir skf*&m 
flowers. Quantities of labmk md 0f ^ 



fo ttoav&mt variety, an cftdlea beet of. 
|Pto» Mill HeHambenmm, Mora*!, Tulip, man? fp»6*» <* 
«M anwenwi* kinds of Genista and CytwM, *w£ a 
vegshtitoo corresponding "very ranch with afcuo dbfentm* 
$f the olive. To the north of this limit such plant} etfher 
^KHfppAr or diminish essentially in number and ?*ne$y 9 Api- 
IMWnu and Brassicaceous species become predominant, ftuigi 
prafm in the autumn, turnips and buckwheat (Pdfyffomtm fa - 
PQyrmm) are cultivated advantageously, os ulap are hemp, 
$ 0*, hops, carrots, poismjM, common clover, beans, vetches, 
v «id lucerne, as common tidd-rrops But in higher latitudes 
predominant forms of herbaceous vegetation are numerous 
metes of Hanuurulm, potent llla, Saxifrage,' Arenaria, Pn- 
and Lichens , and there also occur abundance 
W tfclited or pigmy trailing shrubs, such as tglbernes and 


wberdebesyks and vlkpnosum), Sahx 

Asntaut, ArhUm AM&btpfyo* (w Cm, crow hemes 

(Empttrum mgttttf), and Jibefclfe, X * 

These changes take place rf tre nearly look to tin distru U 
of the plains. In Europe as m other parts of the world, at- 
rmlar alterations m vegetation occur a# we asceud into the 
atmosphere Jn Sicily, for instance, with an almost tropical 
vegetation in the voile)*, there is a transition to the middle 
forms of European vegetation midway on the mountain side 
of iPtna, and then to the most northern flora at its summit, 
9000 ftet above toe sea, and so with other mountains as we 
odtanceto the south, till at lost on Hulitelina,iu Laplaud, not 
a trace of vegetation can be discovered above the height 
of db SO feet 
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